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The five centuries of the c Abbasid caliphate in Baghdad saw the flowering of 
Arabic writing over an extraordinary variety of literary fields, from poetry 
and humane letters to philosophy, law, history and the natural sciences. The 
second volume of The Cambridge History of Arabic Literature is devoted to 
belles-lettres in the c Abbasid period; the present volume takes as its province 
the literature of the scholarly disciplines broadly delineated by “religion, 
learning and science”. 

Arabic scholarship began with the study of the Qur 3 an, the Hadith and 
the various fields of learning which were ancillary to these; but the 
translations from Greek and other languages which began in the second 
century after the death of Muhammad and which continued through the 
third/ninth century greatly extended the horizons of Arabic literature, and 
the resulting proliferation of learned disciplines led a number of Muslim 
writers to draw up lists classifying the various “sciences” or fields of 
learning. These classifications differ in many details, but there was a 
generally admitted distinction between the “religious sciences” and the 
“foreign sciences”. The former included Quranic exegesis, Tradition, 
theology, jurisprudence and all those subjects such as philology and 
historiography which developed from them. The “foreign sciences” 
included medicine, the natural sciences, mathematics, astronomy, astro- 
logy, geography, alchemy and mechanics. 

In the present volume the first five chapters deal with the literature of 
theology and religious experience. c Ilm al-kaldm (theology, or defensive 
apologia) originated with the dissensions in Islam after the battle of §iffln, 
but it needed an external stimulus to develop fully, and this stimulus was 
provided by the disputations with Christian apologists and the influence of 
Greek thought. The disagreements among the Muslims resulted in the 
establishment of the two heterodox sects of the ShFls (and their later 
subsects) and the Kharijites (of which the most important surviving body is 
that of the Ibaqlls), and this means that the study of Arabic theological 
literature has to take into account ShT I works (chapter 2) and Ibaqll works 
(chapter 3), as well as those of orthodox or Sunni Islam (chapter 1). 

xv 
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The values of the Islamic religion are enshrined in the Qur’an, and as 
with all sacred books, the need was felt at an early stage for guidance in the 
interpretation of the meaning of the text. The exegetical literature which 
arose to fulfil this need sought to explain everything down to the smallest 
detail. It is characteristic of this literature that to a far-reaching extent it has 
been a vehicle for the expression of differing doctrinal tendencies in Islam, 
different schools of thought having sought to justify their views through 
their own particular interpretations of the Quranic text. In the present 
volume, chapter 4 is devoted to an examination of the main lines of 
development of this exegetical literature. 

$ufi poetry is the subject of a chapter (14) in CHAL/ABL , while the 
prose literature of §ufism is examined in chapter 5 of the present volume. 
Although reckoned among the “religious sciences” by Ibn Khaldun, 
$ufism or Islamic mysticism had not always been accepted by the orthodox; 
it was al-Ghazali who contributed most to breaking down the prejudice of 
legalistic Islam and to ensuring the full acceptance of mysticism within the 
mainstream of Islamic thought and practice. §ufl writings came to embody 
the highest ideals of Islam, and to Arabic literature they contributed flights 
of brilliant imagination, together with a style of expression free from 
literary affectation. 

Philosophy (chapter 6) occupied a fringe position between the “religious 
sciences” and the “foreign sciences”. Arabic philosophical thought had its 
beginnings in the third/ninth century as a result of the Muslim encounter 
with Greek philosophy. This included not only the thought of Plato and 
Aristotle, but also that of their successors and continuators, above all the 
neo-Platonism of Plotinus and Proclus. Philosophy {falsafah ) and theology 
( kalam ) were not originally thought of as being opposed to each other, but 
after the triumph of the teaching of al-Ash c ari in the fourth/tenth century 
relations between the two became characterized by a hostility which was 
epitomized in the celebrated “quarrel of the Tahafut'\ in which al-Ghazall’s 
book Tahafut al-falasifah (“The Incoherence of the Philosophers”) was 
answered by Ibn Rushd’s Tahafut al-Tahafut (“The Incoherence of ‘The 
Incoherence’ ”). 

Concern for the correct understanding of the Quranic text was the 
starting-point of the literature of the Arabic philological sciences, and for 
more than a millennium Arabic grammar and lexicography have been the 
objects of constant cultivation. It is this concern for the means of expression 
provided by the literary c arabiyyah that has been effective in ensuring the 
survival and vigorous continuance of a single literary Arabic. With the 
partial exception of the use of dialects in modern drama, no local Arabic 
dialect has been able to replace the “eloquent” (futfa) form of the Arabic 


language as the normal means of literary expression, and no Arabic dialect 
(with the exception of Maltese) has succeeded in establishing itself as an 
independent literary and spoken language. Chapters 7 and 8 examine the 
literary labours which are the basis of this extraordinary achievement. 

The sacred law of Islam {short ah) is the “epitome of Islamic thought . . . 
the core and kernel of Islam itself”. 1 The cultivation of jurisprudence (fiqh , 
lit. “knowledge”) gave rise to the extensive body of Arabic legal literature 
(chapter 9). In its early stages the subject-matter of Islamic law varied from 
one place to another, and this was responsible for many of the divergences 
between the later schools of law. Sunn! Islam eventually recognized four 
schools of law as differing, but equally valid, interpretations of the short ah , 
while the Shfls and the Iba^Is developed their own independent interpre- 
tations of the law. 

Administrative law and constitutional rules in the caliphate and its 
successor states came to be regarded as matters within the discretionary 
power of the caliph or sultan. This discretionary power was referred to as 
siyasah (lit. “policy”), and the short ah recognized the right of the sovereign 
and his agents to exercise this power in matters of public order, taxation and 
criminal justice. The specialist literature to which this jurisdiction gave rise 
comprised both works on administrative procedure and treatises on the 
training of secretaries ( kuttab ), and a number of other associated genres, 
which are discussed in chapter 10. 

Chapters 1 1 to 1 3 are concerned with aspects of Arabic biography and 
historical writing. Arabic historiography originally grew out of interest in 
the oral traditions of the Arab tribes in the time before Islam, but the 
concern of Muslims with the career of the Prophet and the lives of his 
Companions gave an added impulse to collect and record information 
about the past. Subsequently historical scholarship expanded to take in the 
biographies of later Muslims, the events of the Islamic conquests, the annals 
of dynasties, local history and universal history, and the impressive 
achievement of the medieval Arab historians is reflected in the great 
number and variety of their surviving works. 

Chapters 14 to 19 are concerned with those areas of natural science which 
are most prominently represented in medieval Arabic literature. These 
range from the abstractions of mathematics to the practicalities of medicine. 
They include the now discarded hypotheses of astrology (which, however, 
had the merit of provoking astronomical observation), and also those of 
alchemy (which at least had the merit of involving experimentation). 
Thanks to the non-confessional nature of such subjects non-Muslims were 

1 Joseph Schacht, An Introduction to Islamic haw, Oxford, 1964, 1. 
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able to participate freely in these areas of Islamic culture, and Christians and 
Jews made important contributions to Arabic literature in a number of 
sciences, particularly medical literature. 

The extensive scientific literature in medieval Arabic had a strong 
influence on European thought, a fact illustrated by those terms from the 
sciences cultivated by the Muslims which have become part of the 
European vocabulary, such as algebra, algorithm, cipher, alcohol, alembic, 
alkali, zenith, nadir, azimuth, simoom, monsoon and many others. It was 
the achievements of Islamic civilization in the natural sciences and medicine 
that first compelled the interest of Christian Europe in Arabic literature, 
and led to the movement of translation of Arabic scientific and philosophi- 
cal works into Latin which began at the end of the fifth/eleventh century 
and continued until the tenth/sixteenth century. 

The admiration which was felt for the Muslim achievement in these fields 
appears clearly in the widely circulated Quaestiones naturales (early sixth/ 
twelfth century) of Adelard of Bath, the first English Arabist. Adelard is at 
pains at different points in his book to emphasize the contrast between the 
learning of the Arabs which, he believed, followed the leadership of reason, 
and the hidebound reliance on established authority among the savants of 
Christendom in his day. 

Chapters 20 to 25 deal with the lives and works of six universal scholars 
whose careers span 300 years of Islamic history, from the third/ninth to the 
beginning of the fifth/eleventh century: Ya c qub b. Ishaq al-Kindl, Abu 
Bakr Muhammad al-RazI, Abu Na§r Muhammad al-Farabl, Abu C A 1 I al- 
Husayn b. SIna, Abu 3 1 -Rayhan Muhammad al-BIruni and Abu Hamid 
Muhammad al-Ghazall. Of these only al-Kindl was an Arab, while al-Farabl 
was a Turk and the remainder Iranians, but the language in which most of 
their numerous works were written was Arabic. The intellectual range of 
these polyhistors covered virtually all the knowledge of their time, and 
their erudition was equalled only by their industry - al-BIrun! is credited 
with 146 scholarly works, al-Kindl with 265 , Ibn SIna with 276, and so on. 

As a result of the Arab conquests Arabic not only became the learned 
language of non- Arab Muslims, such as the Persians, but also the language 
of the Christian and Jewish communities of western Asia and north Africa. 
In this way Arabic literature came to encompass extensive Christian and 
Jewish writings in theology, philosophy and law, as well as in medicine and 
the natural sciences, as mentioned above. Moreover the c Abbasid period 
saw the production of a considerable body of historical works in Arabic 
composed by Christian authors and these may sometimes record matters 
unknown to Muslim historians, to whom Greek, Syriac and Coptic sources 
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were usually inaccessible. Chapters 26 and 27 consider Christian Arabic 
literature and Judaeo- Arabic literature respectively. 

The first volume of this History ( CHALUP , chapters 22, 23 and 24) has 
discussed some of the diverse influences on early Arabic literature; in 
Chapter 28 of the present volume the processes are examined by which 
Greek themes and modes of thought were assimilated into Islamic 
civilization as a result of the widespread translation of Greek materials into 
Arabic, and the consequent opening of the Hellenic “treasure house of 
wisdom”. 

Chapter 29 deals with Arabic didactic verse, that is verse intended to 
assist the learning process and aid the student’s memory. This was not a 
literary form invented by the Arabs, but it was one which they employed 
widely; moreover it was but one of various Hilfsmittel for the student which 
Islamic educational methods introduced, other notable ones being the 
mast? il or catechism (see chapter 19) and the epitome or mujiv^. 

In how many copies, and how widely, did the literary works discussed in 
this volume circulate? No precise answer can be given to these questions, 
although the c Abbasid period saw the elaboration of methods of publica- 
tion, transcription, bookbinding and bookselling to a remarkable degree, 
and the circulation of books was greatly assisted by the introduction of 
paper in the second/eighth century. The extensive holdings reported of the 
great medieval Islamic libraries such as the c Abbasid library of Baghdad, the 
Fapmid libraries of Cairo, and the library of al-Hakam II in Cordova give an 
indirect indication of the considerable volume of book production before 
the days of printing. It has recently been estimated that there are some 
600,000 surviving Arabic manuscript books, of which half are still 
uncatalogued; 2 clearly much remains to be learned of Arabic literary 
history. 

Many of the matters discussed in the following pages are relevant to more 
than one chapter, and the more important instances have been cross- 
referenced; elsewhere use of the index should help the reader to find further 
references to topics treated in several places. As in the first volume of this 
work only abbreviated references to sources are given in the footnotes 
where the full details are given in the bibliographies. 

It has been pointed out in the editorial preface of CHALjABL that the 
term “Abbasid” is a cultural rather than a political designation, and in the 
following chapters literary developments may sometimes be traced well 

2 A. Gacek, “Some remarks on the cataloguing of Arabic manuscripts’ , Bulletin of the British Society for 

Middle Eastern Studies, x, 1983, 175. 
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beyond the year 656/1258, the year of the destruction of the c Abbasid 
caliphate in Baghdad. In the cases of the chapters on Judaeo- Arabic 
literature and didactic poetry, where it is not intended to treat these subjects 
further in subsequent volumes of this History , literary developments have 
been brought down to the fourteenth/twentieth century. 

The plates used to illustrate the present volume are taken from Arabic 
manuscript books of the c Abbasid period or a little later. 

The much regretted death of Fr. Salvador Gomez Nogales prevented 
him from revising his contributions as he would have wished, and it has 
only been possible to make the most necessary changes in them for the sake 
of consistency. 

Warm thanks are due to Dr Robin Derricourt and Elizabeth Wetton, and 
latterly to Dr Katharina Brett, of the Cambridge University Press, for their 
valuable help and advice in the process of preparing this volume. The 
Executive Editor is also most grateful to Margaret Jean Acland, who has 
subedited the final typescript and improved its presentation in many ways, 
and to Barbara Hird, who has compiled the index. 


M.J.L.Y. 
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Literary, political and religious centres in the c Abbasid period 



CHAPTER 1 


SUNNI THEOLOGY 


The closest equivalent to “theology” in Arabic is kalam. It is not an exact 
translation, however, so we must begin by defining what is meant by 
“Muslim theology”. Provisionally, this can be done negatively by dis- 
tinguishing it from terms which do not designate Muslim theology and 
which are the subjects of other chapters of this book. 

Theology is not fiqh, Muslim jurisprudence; nor, even in its juridical 
capacity, is it the sharfah, revealed law. The sunnah must be excluded too 
because, as an oral tradition, it is revealed, like the sharl c ah, and constitutes 
the source of theology, therefore, rather than theology itself. In Christian- 
ity, mysticism is a branch of theology, but in Islam not only does it fall 
outside the domain of theology, in the general sense in which Muslim 
theology is understood, but is even regarded with some suspicion by the 
more traditional elements. Besides which, mysticism’s unique nature calls 
for a singularly non-rationalist methodological approach. The term millah 
is synonymous with “religion” as man’s expression of divine revelation, or 
of his relationship with the Deity, and, therefore, comes no closer to 
conveying the sense of the word “theology”. Nor should this be confused 
with falsafah , Muslim philosophy, although arguably their content is the 
same, for, whereas the starting-point of philosophy in Islam is reason, that 
of theology is revealed faith. Yet, while Muslim theology cannot be equated 
with any single one of these subjects, it is rooted more or less directly in all 
of them. 

Abu Zayd c Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad b. Khaldun (732-808/1332- 
1406) approaches the understanding of Muslim theology with his definition 
of kalam as the science “that involves arguing with logical proofs in defence 
of the articles of faith and refuting innovators who deviate in their dogmas 
from the early Muslims and Muslim orthodoxy”. 1 This is to be dis- 
tinguished from philosophy, which proceeds from the belief “that the 
essences and conditions of the whole of existence, both the part of it 
perceivable by the senses and that beyond sensual perception, as well as the 


1 Muqaddimab, trans. F. Rosenthal, hi, 34. 
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reasons and causes (of those essences and conditions), can be perceived by 
mental speculation and intellectual reasoning”. 2 

Theology can be said to be a feature of all societies with a cultural 
expectation of revelation. Having distinguished it from revealed faith, we 
might describe it, then, as the science which studies the intelligibility of 
revealed knowledge: the rationalization of revelation in other words. 
Judaism, Christianity and Islam all became vitally dependent on the 
development of theology as a science, particularly in the cases of Christian- 
ity and Islam, where the appearance of a new religion needed to be 
explained and justified to the community at large. All three religions 
subscribe to a monotheistic belief in the oneness of the Deity. Muslims 
argue, however, that the Hebrew Deity is posited as being the exclusive 
property of Jews, and that the Christian Trinity violates divine unicity. 
Only Muslim theology, they contend, preserves the simplicity of the one 
universal Deity. What is more, Muslims believe that Jewish theology has an 
exclusively worldly conception of life, while the Christian vision is purely 
spiritual; only Islam combines both the spiritual and the secular. 

We have said already that the appearance of theology in Islam was 
subsequent to revelation: therein lay the difficulty with which it was faced 
from the very beginning, namely, the problem of its own possibility. Was it 
right to allow human reason the privilege of controlling revealed knowl- 
edge? One of two positions could be adopted in response to this question. 
One was the intransigent stance of those whose excessive literalism led 
them to see in the free exercise of reason the danger of falsifying the data of 
revelation. At most, allowance could be made for attempts either to render 
the knowledge intelligible or to make it practically applicable (in the way 
that the sharVah and fiqh do). The other position, which later expanded by 
fragmenting into multiple subdivisions, was to allow the gradual use of 
reason in pursuance of three objectives: the first of these objectives was the 
intelligibility which would accrue from a deeper understanding of revela- 
tion; the second objective was the elaboration of the knowledge gleaned 
from revelation (an elaboration which would leave this knowledge essen- 
tially unaltered); and the third was the construction of an apologetic in 
defence of the faith against its opponents and critics. 

MUSLIM THEOLOGY AND FIQH 

The first steps towards rationalizing the faith were taken by fiqh , Muslim 
jurisprudence. Given the impossibility of finding solutions in the Quran to 
all the problems of life, the Muslim jurists had recourse to various 

2 Ibid., hi, 246-7 . 


MUSLIM THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 

procedures employed in the traditional schools of law. These procedures, 
involving the use of reason and the human faculties, became crystallized in 
more or less rationalist criteria for interpreting the Qur’an; such procedures 
include ray (individual reasoning), qiyas (methodical analogy), istfysan 
(discretionary opinion in breach of strict analogy), istifia^ (taking public 
utility into account) and isti$ab al-fyal (presumption that an established fact 
is valid until there is proof to the contrary). Their use of these terms argues 
further the need felt by these schools to adapt the data of revealed 
knowledge to the demands of human nature, both at the individual and at 
the social level. Their procedures, in other words, were the quiet murmurs 
of an interpretative approach to revelation which was later to develop into 
an authentic Muslim theology. 

MUSLIM THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 

Despite what has just been said, I would go so far as to say that Muslim 
theology originated in a series of problems which arose in conditions that 
were both of religious and of political consequence. Religion and politics 
are inseparable in Islam; indeed, Islam as a religious movement pervades all 
quarters of Muslim social life. Not uncommonly, theological controversy 
begins in response to concrete situations in which prophetic revelation is at 
issue. It is however the historical question of the Prophet Muhammad’s 
succession which has provoked not only controversy but also the formation 
of different theological schools over the ages. Initially, it can be said, the 
Quranic revelation was a religious experience of relative calm. Only on the 
Prophet’s death did conflict emerge in connection with the problem of his 
succession, as a consequence of which the different theological conceptions 
that appeared were crystallized in doctrinal pluralism. 

Theological disputation between the parties of Mu c awiyah, c All and the 
Kharijites centred on three basic concepts, namely sin, authority and 
freedom. 3 The key issue was the concept of sin: the Shfls used it against the 
Umayyads, arguing that, because of their sin of treachery, the Deity had 
divested them of authority and had transferred it instead to C A1I. The 
Umayyads themselves suspended judgement on whether or not their 
leaders had sinned, leaving the decision to the Deity (hence the name 
Murji’ites, abstentionists). The Kharijites, lastly, shared the view that the 
authority of leaders is annulled by sin: 4 since, in this instance, both sides in 
the dispute were equally culpable, each had been stripped of authority by 
the Deity. This authority now rested with the community. It was in order to 
debate the relationship between sin and authority that these first theological 

3 For the political background to this, see CHALUP, xii-xiii. 4 Cf. below ch. 3, 37. 
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schools in the Islamic community, namely, the Shfls, the Murji’ites, and the 
Kharijites, were formed. 

One argument which was used to exonerate the leaders centred on the 
question of freedom: in so far as everything is an act of the Deity, there can 
be no cause for making men accountable for what they do. Three new 
groups formed in response to this paradox: the Jabrites, determinists who 
maintained that all is prefigured by jabr (divine destiny), and that man, 
therefore, has no freedom; the Qadarites, who sought, on the contrary, to 
reconcile qadar , divine decree, with human liberty, by stating that the Deity 
ordains a course of action only after making prior provision for men to act 
freely; thirdly, between these two extremes, were placed the middle-ground 
Ash c arites, to whom I return below. These, then, were the theological 
schools which derived from events subsequent to the succession to the 
Prophet Muhammad. 

The mutakallimun 

There is a further chapter in Islamic history which occasioned the 
formation of a third set of theological schools, classically known as the 
mutakallimun , specialists in kalam and Muslim theology. The crux of the 
division between them was the question of the rationality of revealed facts. 
Similarly structured to the two earlier sets, these schools comprised a pair of 
opposed groups and a third intermediate one: at one extreme were the rigid 
traditionalists who acknowledged only Quranic codes of practice and for 
whom there was nothing created that was not the word of the Deity. 
Ratiocination is heretical and a real source of danger to faith. Attributes of 
the Deity which are named in the Qur’an correspond to real properties, 
contingent features of divine essence. On the matter of free will, needless to 
say, they were Jabrites: everything, including human action, is the will of 
the Deity; men can do nothing that is not predetermined by God. 

The Mu ta^ilites 

At the other extreme, opposite this rigid, anti-rationalist position, stood the 
Mu c tazilites, defenders of human reason and freedom. Not only were they 
Islam’s earliest intellectuals but in the history of philosophy, also, they have 
a place of honour. Their name has been interpreted in a number of ways, 
one of the most usual of which is that it means “the schismatics”, or “those 
who are separate”, referring to an occasion on which the school’s founder, 
Wa$il b. c Afa’ (d. 131/748), was standing surrounded by a group of 
followers; it is alleged that when his teacher, al-Hasan al-Ba§ri (d. 1 10/728), 


saw how this other group had formed at some distance from the column of 
the mosque where he himself stood, he protested: fta^ala Q anna, “he has 
separated himself from us”. 

Although it is not possible to bracket together under a single head all the 
Mu'tazilites, since each of the group’s members had a distinct and 
independent system of thought, they did share certain features in common 
which we shall endeavour to summarize. Despite their importance in the 
history of philosophy, they were theologians rather than philosophers. 
Their writings were encylopaedic in scale, ranging in subject from theology 
and metaphysics to psychology and physics, and even politics and the 
sciences. Nevertheless, their starting-point was theology, and the perspec- 
tive from which they reviewed the issues which they wrote about was 
mainly theological. What distinguishes their doctrine from earlier Muslim 
theology is the principle of the primacy of reason which they upheld. 
Reason, prior to and quite independently of revelation, can discover the 
two fundamental tenets of revealed knowledge. They are the unicity of a 
perfect, transcendent Deity, which is inferred from the creation of the 
world, and the freedom of man. 

The Mu c tazilite conception of the indivisibility of the Deity was 
maintained in spite of the pluralist doctrines prevalent both within Islam 
and outside it. Mu c tazilites were opposed, for example, to the Christian 
Trinity as well as to the dualism of certain Iranian sects, notably Zoroastria- 
nism. Within Islam, they disagreed with pietistic men of old whose Deity 
possessed a plurality of attributes, because these were incompatible with the 
divine essence. Even the terms used in defining this essence could not be 
granted positive reality, as this would be tantamount to attributing 
multiplicity to Divinity. One way of understanding the Qur’an which was 
propounded by the Mu c tazilites, and later adopted by Muslim philoso- 
phers, was the metaphorical interpretation of expressions implying multip- 
licity, those, that is, which refer to psychic faculties (thinking, wishing, etc.) 
or to physical properties (touch, hearing, etc.). Mu c tazilites also denied that 
the Qur’an is uncreated. 

Classically, the Mu c tazilites are known for the five points on which they 
reached consensus. The common denominator of these points is that they 
are all demonstrable by recourse to reason, quite independently of revealed 
knowledge. The first concerned tawfyid, the unity of the Deity; it was a 
revocation of arguments for (a) the plurality of divine attributes; (b) the 
uncreated pre-existence of the word of the Qur’an (Mu c tazilites defended 
the position that the Qur’an was created by the Deity); and (c) divine 
visibility, an aspect of the Deity which was only to be interpreted 
metaphorically. 
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The second point concerned c adl (divine justice), the correlate of which is 
human freedom, curiously, inasmuch as justice, particularly when it is 
supplemented by the power of sanction, makes demands upon man’s sense 
of responsibility. The Qur 3 an appears to deny human liberty in two ways; 
by asserting that whatever happens to us is through the divine will, and by 
affirming the existence of a heavenly register recording past, present and 
future. In the first case, the Mu c tazilites interpreted the divine will as being a 
general divine will whose function is creativity and a concomitant of which 
is exhaustive knowledge of all that will befall its creations. What is at issue, 
then, is neither the divine power of mandate {amr), nor acts of divine 
volition ( iradah ), but rather those aspects of Deity which relate to divine 
knowledge, and which are expressed in the divine capacity for creation and 
in the Deity’s design for eternity. Similarly the metaphysical implications of 
the existence of the divine register are perfectly compatible with human 
freedom of action since, although the outcome of a sequence of acts is 
prefigured in the heavenly record, the acts themselves are presupposed a 
posteriori, and they are therefore free. It is qudrah , the will to act, not qadar, 
the authority with which to decide how to act, that the Deity created in 
man. The will itself is a divine gift, but not acts of volition or the power of 
mandate. Furthermore, as a testimony to human freedom, Mu c tazilite 
authors cite the Quranic text which reads ( surah iv. 79): “Whatever good 
comes to thee is from God; whatever evil comes to thee is from thyself.” 
Likewise the cultural, moral and social duties which the Deity imposes in 
the Qur 3 an imply that man is responsible in a way which would be 
inconceivable were he not free. The third point which they held in common 
concerns wa d (promises) and wdtd (admonitions), complementing the 
previous point from an eschatological point of view. The human responsi- 
bility implicit in the operation of divine justice entails positive and negative 
sanctions, in the form of favours for virtue and forfeits for wrong-doing. 
This was another way of testifying to human freedom, since it would be 
vain to sanction actions undertaken at the will of someone other than the 
agent. Their fourth point addressed the issue of an intermediate position 
( al-man^ilah bayn al-man^ilatayn) between the two classes of sin dis- 
tinguished by some Muslim theologians, namely kaba’ir and saghair, mortal 
and venial sins, respectively. According to these theologians, all mortal sins 
are equally serious and warrant exclusion from the Muslim community; 
even venial offences, if committed repeatedly, are converted into mortal 
sins. Mu c tazilites, in contrast, took human fallibility into account. They 
distinguished two kinds of serious sin, of which the only kinds that 
disqualify someone from membership of the Muslim community are sins 
which implicate a loss of faith: they alone convert a Muslim into a kafir. 


unworthy of belonging to the community of believers. Grave sins, then, 
were of two kinds: those involving disbelief (which, additionally, incapaci- 
tate a person from governing a Muslim community), and those which incur 
neither loss of faith nor, therefore, excommunication, but which place a 
Muslim in an intermediate position. Fifthly, and lastly, there was the point 
about moral imperative ( al-amr hi- l-mdruf). In the emphasis which they 
placed on the need for believers to observe the principles of freedom and 
responsibility in their relations both with the community and with the 
environment, Mu c tazilites were showing their interest in the social dimen- 
sion of human behaviour. Ratiocination played a vitally important part in 
all of this, as the absolute arbiter of truth, including religious truth. This 
was not to say that revelation is to no avail: on the contrary, it is absolutely 
indispensable for ordinary people who are unable to think for themselves. 

The Ashcarites 

The Ash c arites stood between these two extremes of either the rejection of 
reason or its acceptance as the absolute, unique criterion. As exponents of 
the reasonableness of revealed knowledge, they may be considered as a 
reaction against the excesses of Mu c tazilite rationalism. In this sense, they 
represented a return to tradition, though not an unconditional return since 
the position which they adopted did make allowance for moderate use of 
theological reasoning. 

Ash c arites derive their name from the nisbah of the school’s founder, 
Abu'l-Idasan C A1I b. Isma c Il al-Ash c ari (b. Basra, 260/873; d. Baghdad, 324/ 
935). Al-Ash c ari’s life-history is not entirely straightforward. At the close of 
a fortnight’s retreat at the age of forty, having been an active Mu c tazilite all 
his life, he renounced his former convictions in the great mosque at Basra, 
entering it like a storm at the hour of prayer. He was frightened by the 
extreme rationalism of Mu c tazilite beliefs, but found the unmitigated 
literalism of the rigid traditionalists no less offensive. This change of 
allegiance complicates the classification of his writings because it is not 
always clear to which period they belong. 

One of his works, entitled Maqalat al-lsldmiyyin (“Muslim Dogmas”), is 
worth underlining at this juncture because it is the first known and perhaps, 
too, the most important history of Islamic dogma. It falls into three parts: in 
the first, the different Islamic sects and their doctrines are described; the 
second deals with the literalists (men of Hadtth ); and the various branches of 
theology, or kalam , form the subject of the third section. 

Al-Ash c ari was a genuine eclectic whose wish it was to reconcile all the 
established Sunni tendencies: at times he would take a Shafi c ite position; at 
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others, he would express himself as a Malikite or even, occasionally, as a 
Hanbalite. All these traditions were agreed on matters of principle but 
differed in their views on how the principles should be applied. Al-Ash c arl 
denied that reason can be the absolute arbiter of the truth in fundamental 
matters of religious dogma, as this would mean that reason could replace 
faith. This in itself would not cause any difficulty, were their content the 
same in both cases. As it is, however, the Qur’an is committed to ghayb, 
absence, or mystery, that which is invisible and unattainable by processes of 
reasoning: the mystery, in other words, which it is beyond the powers of 
human intelligence to decipher, and which must be accepted, therefore, 
unquestioningly, without having to submit to the arguments and distor- 
tions of reason. This eclecticism and, with it, his role of mediator between 
two extremes, underpins al-Ash c arI’s centuries-old acceptance by all Sunni 
parties. A few illustrative cases will exemplify his irenical theology. The 
position which he held, for instance, in response to one of early Muslim 
theology’s most debated themes, namely, the question of divine attributes, 
was a middle-ground position which was as much a departure from 
Mu c tazilite agnosticism as it was from literalist tashbih (anthropomor- 
phism). He used the word ta 1 til, said equally of a garlandless female or of a 
waterless well, in order to express the view that there can be no Deity 
without a garland of attributes, for these are the water by means of which 
the depths of divine essence may be sounded. He thus opposed Mu c tazilites 
in support of a non-metaphorical interpretation of divine properties: the 
Deity really does have hands and hearing, as the Qur’an says. How, though, 
was this to be made compatible with the unity and simplicity of the Deity? 
His reply was terse: bi-la kayf (i.e. I know not how. It has no rational 
explanation. I accept it as an article of faith). 

Regarding the origin of the Qur’an, al-Ash c ar! echoed the Stoic theory 
which some later Christian theologians were to accept as an explanation of 
the Logos. There are two aspects to the divine word: it is both kalam, 
language subsisting eternally in Divinity, exempt from articulation and 
sonority, and it is also the Qur’an composed of words and phrases 
addressed to the Prophet. In the first instance, naturally, the word is 
uncreated; in the second, contrary to the literalist point of view, it is a 
temporal creation. How was it that these two antithetical aspects could be 
realized together in the Qur’an? It must be taken in good faith, without 
asking how. 

On human freedom, finally, after floundering in a sea of perplexity, al- 
Ash c arl devised what he saw as a redeeming argument. While wishing to 
avoid a juxtaposition of human and divine potentiality for action {qudrah), 
he also discounted the jabr , or fatalism, of rigid traditionalists. Active 


potential inheres solely in the Deity, it is not a human attribute; but neither, 
then, can freedom be, because, if activity is dependent on the will of the 
Deity, the object of divine creation is deprived of freedom of action. Here, 
al-Ash c ari resorted to a new and exclusively human concept, namely kasb , 
or iktisab , the assimilation of the divine will to act. Qudrah, action 
determined by human volition, is superseded by divine mandate, the 
acceptance of which is free, but passive, like subsequent action taken in 
response to it. Freedom, therefore, consists in establishing concordance 
between divine transmission and human reception. Even this liberty, 
though, he was later to explain as merely nominal since kasb is itself a gift to 
man from the Deity, created by divine decree. How, then, was this 
apparently absolute occasionalism to be explained? Bi-la kayf (i.e. I know 
not how; it is what I believe). 

LATER DEVELOPMENTS 

A long series of works reviewing and systematizing the data of revelation 
can be assigned to the theological ramifications of intellectuals who were 
seeking to rationalize revealed knowledge. The interpretative schemes 
which they employed were traditional in principle, but structured to a 
degree which made revelation amenable to cultural context. These early 
reflections on Quranic texts, at once theodicy, anthropology, eschatology 
and moral law, were later to be crystallized in Sunni theological treatises. 
Their systematizations of the interpretation of the Qur’an gave rise to the 
traces of what could be called the primitive theology from which derived 
the various schools at Mecca, Medina, Basra and Kufa. The schools were to 
be fortified, in turn, by the advent and development of the grammarians, 
whose aim it was to make a linguistic study of the Qur’an which, not 
confined to the merely superficial study of words as such, would penetrate 
to the deeper level of their ideological content. The title of Arnaldez’ book 
on the Spanish Sunni author, Ibn Hazm (384-456/994-1064), Grammaire et 
theologie che\ Ibn Ha%m de Cordoue , attests the bearing of their interests. Ibn 
Hazm was indeed aware that there was a risk of depriving the revelation of 
its meaning by interpreting it from the purely humanist perspective of 
grammatical science. Linguistic analysis aspired to explain Islam’s revela- 
tion in terms of pre-Islamic poets and Arabic grammar, which was to verge 
on a dubious naturalism similar to that incurred by Hellenism. This sort of 
literalist reading of the Qur’an as a mere work of human grammar did have 
the advantage of locating it historically against the background of previous 
civilizations, but was liable to invalidate its absolute, divine origin. As, in 
fact, Arnaldez makes clear, C A1I b. Hazm tried to avoid this snag by allowing 
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the Qur an to interpret itself; to this end, he drew on its logic and grammar 
to discover the profound meaning of Islamic theology. Later still, the point 
was reached at which the systematization of the knowledge revealed in the 
data presented in the Quran became consolidated in what can be called the 
official theology of Islam. This, like the earlier systems, covered all areas of 
Muslim spirituality; here, though, we leave aside its more pragmatic aspects 
— such as those relating to mystical and ascetic theology, or to liturgical or 
juridical theology - in order to concentrate solely on dogmatic theology. 


THE PILLARS OF ISLAM 

The main sources on which Sunni theology indisputably drew can be 
limited to four: the Qur an, the Sunnah (gradually reduced to permanent 
form in written Hadtth ), qiyds (analogical reasoning) and ijma (the consent 
of the Muslim community). The frame of the ummab , or community, 
conforms to that of the five “pillars” of Islam, as they have come to be 
known to Muslims and accepted by them, universally, as constituting what 
might be defined as the foundation stone of Islam. 

The first pillar is the pillar of the shahadah, the Muslim creed, which 
professes that “there is no deity but God; Muhammad is the Prophet of 
God”. Two fundamental principles are laid down in this declaration of 
faith: God’s tawffid (uniqueness), and the acknowledgement of Muhammad 
as the latest and the most complete divine envoy. This declaration alone is 
the necessary and sufficient condition of ummah membership. The second 
pillar is $aldh, prayer. This involves the obligatory performance of five daily 
prayers. The third pillar is %akab t usually glossed as “alms”. The meaning 
of the word, though, is far broader than this, being more closely equivalent 
to the tithes and first-fruits of medieval Christian and Hebrew tradition. It 
signifies the material assistance which it is every Muslim’s duty to give to 
helpless victims of chance, in order to provide for their needs. The fourth 
pillar is the pillar of sawm, fasting. This is practised mainly during the 
month of Ramadan. The fifth pillar, the fyajj y is the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
involving a series of traditional rites, some of which are prior even to Islam. 

Al-Gha^alt 

There came a time when the two streams of Sunni theology, based on either 
rationalist or literal interpretations of the Qur'an and of the Sunnah (ahlal- 
Amtdm wa- 1 - aql and ahl al-fyadith wa-l-naql , respectively), underwent radical 
transformation at the instance of one of Islam’s most inspired theologians, 
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al-Ghazall . 5 He threw discredit on reason, on the one hand, by denouncing 
the fallibility of human faculties: a critique of the revelation in the light of 
reason, or of a dogmatically rationalist theology, is inherently deficient. 
Strict adherence to the letter of the text, on the other hand, is conducive to 
the arid superficiality of sterile formalism. Al-Ghazall was a bitter opponent 
of taqtid, acceptance of truth on the authority of a master. Islam needed 
reviving, and this could be done only if there was a return to the source of 
revelation, direct contact with the Deity. His systematization of the central 
truths of the Muslim religion makes al-Ghazall one of Islam’s leading 
theologians; and yet his system, by restricting doctrinal verification to 
mystical experience, came closer to §ufi mysticism. 

Ibrt Tumart 

Gradually, the manifold modes of Islam were transmitted throughout the 
Muslim west. In the field of jurisprudence, the Malikite school (one of the 
most conservative, particularly in its MaghribI and Andalusian configu- 
rations) consolidated itself at an early stage. Everything understood by the 
term kaldm , in the sense of a rational interpretation of the Qur'an, and 
§ufism likewise, was violently contested by official theologians: in Cor- 
dova, al-Ghazall ’s works were burned in public by a qddi. A rigidly 
anthropomorphic interpretation of Quranic texts was advocated, above all 
by the Almoravids. It was then that the figure of Ibn Tumart (d. 524/” 5 °) 
emerged. A Berber of eastern education who had made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca and who studied in Alexandria, Baghdad and even, possibly, 
Damascus, Ibn Tumart felt the need for reform in western Islam very 
strongly. His reformism was predicated on a synthesis of al-Ghazall, 
combined with the ideas of Ibn Hazm and even ShI c I doctrine. In time, his 
reformist drive developed into an armed movement which, using as its 
watchword the cause of religious and political unity, overran the whole of 
the Maghrib and al-Andalus. This was the foundation of the Almohad 
empire, based on the doctrine of divine unity, which was defended tooth 
and nail. Ibn Tumart had the audacity to translate the Qur'an into Berber, 
his native language, which he wished to see used also in mosques for 
prayers and religious preaching. 

Ibn Tajmiyjiah 

Another great reformist theologian to emerge in the East was the Syrian 
Ibn Taymiyyah (d. 728/1328). In adopting the position of a moderate 

5 See below, ch. 1 5 . 
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anthropomorphism he expressed an inclination towards Hanbalism, an 
orthodox school committed to a moderate traditionalism which was 
opposed both to kalam and to $ufism as much as it was opposed to rigid 
literalism. The movement which he initiated diverged along two different 
paths towards Wahhabism, on the one hand, and towards the modernist 
reformism called the Salafiyyah on the other. 


WAHHABISM 

Wahhabism takes its name from the founder, Muhammad b. c Abd al- 
Wahhab (d. 1206/1791). c Abd al-Wahhab was educated at Mecca, Medina 
and^ Basra, before settling in Arabia under the protection of the amir of 
Dir iyyah, Muhammad b. Sa ud. After the amir’s marriage to one of c Abd 
al-Wahhab’s daughters, the history of this school converges with that of the 
troubled Sa ud dynasty. c Abd al-Wahhab’s followers, contemptuously 
referred to by his opponents as Wahhabis, called themselves muwahfyidiin, 
Unitarians. The return to primitive Islam which they called for is implied by 
their name for their teachings, tariqah Muhammadiyyah , the way of Muham- 
mad. They regarded themselves as Sunnis and adherents of Hanbalism, 
professing the pure orthodoxy of Ibn Taymiyyah. Doctrinally, their 
theology can be characterized as follows: religious worship is due solely to 
the Diety; prayer, therefore, to intercessionary beings of any kind, whether 
they are angels, prophets or saints, is the expression of shirk , polytheism. 
Someone who denies that human acts are determined by the Deity, or who 
en g a g es * n to wl t the allegorical approach to the interpretation of the 
Qur'an, is a kafir. The only authority that they accepted was ijmd\ the 
consensus of the Muslim community of Muhammad’s Companions; they 
excluded, therefore, ijtihad (reliance on personal judgement as the means of 
interpreting Islamic sources), which had developed since the fourth/tenth 
century. The interpretative function was reserved, then, for pre-fourth/ 
tenth century mujtakids, and all subsequent innovation (bid Q ah) was to be 
seen as a corruption of orthodox tradition. This restricted understanding of 
“consensus” was thought to be unduly rigorist in other circles: in some 
geographical areas, it was observed, innovations which did not impugn the 
revelation, and which received the consensus*of the Muslim community, 
had always been accepted and acknowledged as the basis of legitimate 
progress. 

DOGMA 

It was mentioned above that the presentation of the truths of the Qur'an is 
not ordered systematically. Nevertheless theologians demarcate four dis- 


tinct thematic fields, concerning the faith itself, ritual observances, the 
moral code and life in society. It is implied that the structure of a believer’s 
life is based on his relationship with the Deity, the Muslim community and 
the world at large. Another traditional theme of Muslim theology is 
political philosophy, centred on the caliphate. The doctrinal basis of Islam 
may be summarized in the following points of dogma: 

1 First and foremost, and in sharp contradistinction to the Christian 
Trinity and the divinity of Jesus, the oneness of a Deity possessing a 
multiplicity of attributes. The attributes nevertheless do not disrupt the 
essence. 

2 There are subordinate supernatural beings, including angels and jinn. 

3 The Revelation was transmitted to the prophets by the angel Gabriel. 
This broaches the issue of prophetology. Islam acknowledges all the 
prophets of earlier religions: the first was Adam, the father of humanity, 
then Abraham, father of the faithful, champion of the doctrine of 
monotheism and accordingly the first Muslim in its etymological sense 
of one who submits to the Deity. Indeed, Abraham’s submission was all 
the greater for his having gone to the extreme of desiring to sacrifice his 
own son. His attempt to do so is alluded to not in the Qur an but in a 
relatively recent Tradition, with the difference that the son whom he 
wishes to sacrifice was not Isaac but Ishmael. The incident occurred in 
the Ka c bah at Mecca, the origins of which are not at all certain: some 
maintain that it was built by Adam; others say that Seth made it. 
Destroyed in the Flood, it was reconstructed by Abraham and Ishmael 
before being consecrated by Muhammad as Islam s holiest shrine. After 
Abraham came Moses, to whom God gave the Hebrew Torah. David 
received the book of Psalms, and the Gospel was given to Jesus (who in 
Islam is simply a prophet, and not the Son of God). According to the 
Qur'an Jesus did not die: he ascended to heaven, announced the coming 
of Muhammad, and denied that he was God. The last of the prophets, 
the one to whom God revealed complete knowledge, was Muhammad. 

4 The Revelation is described in full in the sacred texts, that is to say, in 
the Qur'an, the Torah and the Gospels. The problem of its relation to 
the Scriptures is another central theological topic in Islam. For 
Muslims, the sacred text, by antonomasia, is the Qur'an, the content of 
which is wholly revealed. Muhammad urged that since these revealed 
works were fully concordant with one another originally, any discre- 
pancies between them must be due to textual falsification by Jews and 
Christians. The extent to which this is an article of faith for Muslims can 
be judged from the fact that they believe that theirs is the only authentic 

holy book. 
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5 In Islam, it is held that all is of divine origin. The Creation, then, is made 
a further theme of fundamental bearing since, if Divinity is the source of 
everything human, this raises the problem of the freedom of mankind. 
The different schools of Muslim theology have responded in various 
ways to this problem, each according to its own definition of the 
relation of divine creativity to human action. 

6 Lastly, there is the question of Islamic doctrine on the ultimate end of 
human life. Implicit is the principle of the resurrection, including the 
resurrection of the body, Muslim theologians, on the whole, following 
the Quran in stressing the transcendent role of a day of judgement. 
This is often referred to antonomastically as “the Day”. According to 
al-Ghazall’s epitome of the course of the afterlife, all men are examined 
in the grave by the angels Munkar and Naklr (the punishment of the 
grave, Q adhdb al-qabr)\ on the Day of Judgement, the actions of a 
person’s life are weighed in the balance (al-ml^an) of divine justice; all 
will cross the hell-spanning bridge ( al-sirat ) from which any who are not 
chosen will fall. The process begins with the provision of ri%q, or life- 
wages, in the form of the aid and means of subsistence which each in his 
lifetime has received from the Deity. When the wages come to an end, 
death inexorably ensues. It is a process which conforms to the doctrine 
of predestination, however variously this has been interpreted by 
different schools. There is a widespread belief that either Jesus or 
Muhammad, or one of Muhammad’s descendants, will appear as a final 
guide for humanity at the end of time. 

c aqIdat 

Synopses of Islamic theological material are available in the classical c aqidat 
(compendiums of dogma), which deal with what were considered to be 
central matters of faith for true Muslims. These works, published by the 
most illustrious theologians of the times, have no more authority than that 
which they are granted by the Muslim community. Their value lies in the 
fact that they are all agreed on basic points of doctrine. The oldest known 
c aqJdah is the one which has been attributed to Abu Hanlfah (d. 150/767); 
this is followed by “Abu Hanlfah’s testament”, so-called - although it is 
unlikely that he was its author - since it is, in part, a reflection of Hanbalite 
tendencies. It is probably an early fourth/tenth-century imitation of early 
third/ninth-century polemics. The best-known c aqldat are those of Abu 
Ja c far Ahmad al-TahawI (d. 321/933), two written by al-Ghazall and 
incorporated in his Ilya z ulum al-dJti , and those by Abu Haf§ c Umar b. 
Muhammad al-Nasafl (d. 537/1 142), Fakhr al-DIn abu "Abdullah Muham- 


c aqidat 




mad b. "Umar al-RazI (d. 606/1209), Abu "Abdullah Muhammad b. Yusuf 
al-SanusI of Tlemcen (d. 895/149°)’ and the E gYP tian Muhammad al- 
Faddall (d. 1236/1821). It is fair to say that anyone regarding himself as a 
theologian published his own c aqtdah; some came to be used as catechisms in 

schools. 
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CHAPTER 2 

SH H THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


The pioneers of Shfl theology seem to have begun to propagate theological 
views during the middle of the second/eighth century. By that time, distinct 
branches of the Shfah had emerged. All of these believed that C A1I b. abl 
Talib (reigned 3 5 -40/6 56-61) was the most excellent {afdal) after the Prophet 
and that he should have been the caliph or imam. The party which 
supported his claims and the claims of his family {ahl al-bayt ) for the 
leadership of the community became known as the Shfah (originally sht'at 
C A1I, the party of C A1I). C A1I did eventually attain the caliphate and was 
succeeded briefly by his elder son al-Hasan, whose mother was Fatimah, 
daughter of the Prophet. When al-Hasan, who was forced to abdicate by 
Mu c awiyah b. abl Sufyan (reigned 41-60/661-80), died, the Shfah called 
on his brother al-Husayn to lead them in revolution against Mu c awiyah. Al- 
Husayn did not embark on action until after the death of Mu c awiyah, when 
he answered the call of his supporters in Kufa to lead them in revolution 
against Mu c awiyah’s son Yazld (reigned 60-4/680-3). The revolution 
proved a catastrophe and al-Husayn and many of his close relatives were 
tragically killed at Karbala 3 by vastly superior forces as they were on their 
way to Kufa (61/680). Only one son of al-Husayn, C A1I b. al-Husayn (d. 95/ 
7 1 3“4), survived this disaster, and for the rest of his life he seems to have 
followed a quiescent policy towards the Umayyad authorities. 

However, the death of al-Husayn did provoke calls for vengeance among 
the Shi ah. In 66/685 al'Mukhtar b. abl Ubayd al-Thaqafl, acting to avenge 
the blood of al-Husayn, took control of Kufa and claimed to be acting on 
behalf of Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyyah, a son of C A1I by a wife other than 
Fa$imah, whom he declared was the imam and the Mahdl (the rightly 
guided one) who would remove injustice and bring about an era of justice 
for the oppressed. The movement, which became known as the Kaysa- 
niyyah, was soon defeated (the support given it by Muhammad b. al- 
Hanafiyyah was always ambiguous). Yet it does seem to have introduced 
theological ideas which were to play a significant role in future Shfl 
thinking. The first of these is a primitive conception of the doctrine of bada 3 . 
When al-Mukhtar was defeated in a battle after declaring that God would 
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give him victory, he explained this by saying that a different idea had seemed 
good {bada) to God after his initial promise. At this stage bada simply 
means that God could change his mind. After Muhammad b. al-Hana- 
fiyyah’s death (8 1 /700), many of the Kaysaniyyah who still believed that he 
was the imam declared that he was not dead but was in hiding under the 
protection of God, as he would eventually return as the Mahdl to bring 
about an end to oppression and an age of justice for the Shi ah. These two 
doctrines, the doctrine of the occultation (gbaybah) of the imam and the 
imam’s return {rafah) either from death or occultation, were to be 
constantly recurring ideas among the Shfah. 

It was C A1I b. al-flusayn’s son Muhammad al-Baqir (d. 1 14/732 or 117/ 
735) who really developed the doctrine of the imamate. He seems to have 
laid down the principle of designation {nass). The Prophet had designated 
C A1I, al-Hasan and al-Husayn. Al-Husayn had designated his son C A1I b. al- 
Husayn and the latter had designated Muhammad al-Baqir. There was a 
body of knowledge which was handed down to the imams so that they 
could safeguard the religion of Islam. Although they should be the political 
leaders and the Muslims who had rejected C A1I were guilty of unbelief, the 
imams would not lead their Shi ah against the authorities until an 
appropriate time. For the present all should concentrate on religion and 
receive their religious instruction from the imams. This doctrine was 
further elaborated by Muhammad al-Baqir’s son and successor Ja far al- 
$adiq (d. 148/765). In doing this he maintained the doctrine that the 
imamate could never be held by a brother in succession to a brother after al- 
Husayn’s succession to al-Hasan. This doctrine seems to have been in 
response to the claims of his uncle Zayd b. C A1I. The latter had declared that 
the imam was a member of the family {ahl al-bayt) of al-Husayn who 
declared his imamate publicly, by force of arms if necessary. The Prophet 
had not designated C A1I publicly {natf jail), but privately {nass khafi). 
Therefore in choosing Abu Bakr, c Umar and c Uthman, the Muslims had 
not committed unbelief because they had been unaware of the designation. 
Thus while the imam should be the most excellent {af 4 al) from the family of 
C A1I, it was possible to have a less excellent {mafdul) imam. In this way the 
rule of Abu Bakr, c Umar and part of Tlthman’s rule became legitimate. 

Zayd b. C A 1 I put his doctrine to the test, claimed the imamate and came 
out in revolution, only to be decisively defeated and killed (122/74®) 
Athough Ja c far al-$adiq lost some of his father’s supporters to Zayd and the 
party that became the Zaydl sect of the Shfah, he did still have a band of 
devoted followers who were prepared to follow his more quiescent 

' CHALUP, 299. 
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leadership. During his imamate, the doctrine of bad? came fully into Shfi 
theological thinking. It had appeared clear to all the supporters of Ja c far 
that he had designated his son Isma"Il as his successor. However, Isma"Il 
died and Ja c far is reported to have explained this premature death by 
maintaining that after God had ordered the designation of Isma"Il, 
something different appeared good to him. This doctrine came under 
severe attack from those opposed to the Shfah, and its defence became an 
important element in Shfi theology accepted by almost all their theo- 
logians, though with differing interpretations. One group accepted the 
notion of God changing his mind, that new ideas can occur to God, and 
they compared it to the doctrine of abrogation where one revelation from 
God can abrogate another. Another group maintained that a change of plan 
was possible for God in what he knows is going to happen, as long as it has 
not yet happened. 

A group of the Shfah could not accept this and declared that either 
Isma 11 had not died or that the imamate belonged to his son Muhammad. 
This group is known as the Isma"llls. Although they emerge in strength 
later in Fafimid Egypt, their theological contribution does not belong to 
mainstream Shfi theology. It is the group who accepted the imamate of 
Ja far’s son Musa al-Ka?im (d. 1 83/799) afterja c far’s death in 148/765, who 
are generally known as the Shfah. However, the succession of Musa was 
not completely smooth, as many of the Shfah thought that Ja c far’s 
successor was his eldest son "Abdullah, and it was only after Musa’s claims 
had been endorsed by leading Shi I scholars that he became generally 
accepted as imam by the Shfah. 

In view of the fact that the Shfah was always an organization which, even 
at its most quiescent, was in some way at variance with the authorities, it 
was necessary at times to hide its beliefs from the authorities. This gave rise, 
from a very early time, to the doctrine of taqiyyah (precautionary dissimula- 
tion). It was permissible for the Shfah to conceal their true beliefs. This 
became a distinctive feature of Shi I belief and its use was encouraged more 
or less as an article of faith. 

The early Shfi theologians appear to have been adherents of the sixth 
imam, Ja far al-§adiq, and his son Musa al-Kazim, the seventh imam. The 
sources which record the views of these early theologians are all hostile to 
them so that only a very coloured picture of their views emerges. The 
distinctive doctrine of all these early theologians was, of course, their belief 
in the imamate. It is this doctrine which, in the main, set them apart from 
other Islamic thinkers who were seeking to develop a systematic theology 
for Islam. Otherwise, apart from a few purely Shfi doctrines, these 
theologians are an integral part of the theological process which was taking 
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place at the time. How the imams reacted to the theological speculation of 
these followers of theirs is difficult to assess. There are later traditions 
which put denunciations of many of their views in the mouths of the imams. 
If these traditions are true, and it is certainly quite possible that they are, it 
would involve the theologians in a somewhat different theology of the 
imamate from that which became the standard theology later. 

From the account of Shfi beliefs about the imamate given by the 
heresiographer, "All b. Isma"Il al-Ash"ari, in his Kitab Maqalat al-lslamiyyln, 
two distinct trends emerge. On the one hand, there are beliefs which are 
given prominence by later traditional literature. The imams are not more 
excellent (< af 4 al) than the prophets but they may be more excellent than the 
angels. They and the prophets are protected from error because they are 
proofs {kujaj) of God to the world. This doctrine is later elaborated to mean 
that without an imam, the world would cease to exist. Knowledge of the 
imams is necessary and one who dies without knowing the imam dies a 
death of those who are ignorant of Islam, because the imams are the ones 
who preserve the law of Islam {sharVab). The imams know everything that 
was and will be. No knowledge of religion or the world is unknown to 
them. Thus the imams know all languages and everything else that can be 
known. The imams and the prophets perform miracles because they are 
God’s proofs, but the imams do not have inspiration. 

Clearly anybody who held these views of the imamate and had access to 
his imam could not indulge in theological speculations. However, the other 
trend is clearly compatible with theological speculation. The imams know 
all the matters of legal injunctions and Islamic law, because they are the 
guardians and preservers of the laws and everything that people need to 
know. However, the imams do not always know those things which are not 
necessary for people to practise their religion; the imams knowledge does 
not encompass everything. This view is endorsed. by al-Fa<Jl b. Shadhan (d. 
260/873-4) who belonged to one of the early schools of theology. He is 
reported as having maintained that the Prophet brought the complete form 
of the religion, and he taught the one who was to take his place the 
knowledge of that religion. This knowledge is concerned with legal matters 
and understanding the Qufan. There must always be someone who knows 
that and it is passed on as inherited knowledge. 2 The early theologian 
Hisham b. al-Hakam (d. 179/795-6) maintained that the imams were 
protected from error, whereas the prophets were not, because they could be 
corrected by revelation. He clearly means this protection from error to 
involve the imam’s preservation of the laws of Islam. Those who would 

2 KashshI, Rijal, 540— * - 
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allow theological speculation would also insist on the necessity of recogniz- 
ing the imam for the proper practice of religion, but they regard it as 
impossible for the imams to perform miracles. 

With this kind of doctrine of the imamate, it was possible for the early 
Shfl theologians to indulge in theological speculation. One of the earliest 
of them was Zurarah b. A c yan (d. 150/767). Few of his theological views 
have survived but it is reported that he wrote books on the ability to act 
{istita ah) and determinism (jahr ). He is said to have maintained that the 
ability to act must precede the act. This ability to act consisted of physical 
soundness. From this it would seem that Zurarah was prepared to allow 
human beings a considerable role in the performance of an act, and that he 
supported the adherents of free will and opposed determinism. There are a 
number of traditions in the works of later Shfl Traditionists with the 
imams denouncing Zurarah’s views. Zurarah also seems to have held the 
view that the attributes of God, like knowing, hearing and seeing, did not 
exist until God created them for himself. 

Two contemporaries of Zurarah, Muhammad b. Nu c man al-Ahwal, 
called Shaytan al-Jaq by opponents and Mu'min al-Taq by the Shf ah, and j 
Hisham b. Salim al- J awallql, seem to have held similar views. They held an j 
anthropomorphist view of God maintaining that God has the form of a 
man. Perhaps this view was influenced by a tradition that when Muhammad j 
was taken into the Divine presence, he saw him in the form of a young man. j 

However, they did not believe that God is a body but regarded him as f 
incorporeal. All other things are bodies, even motions including human 
acts. They , like Zurarah, believed that ability to act precedes the act, but this 
doctrine is somewhat modified by al-Ahwal as he maintains that no act can 
occur unless God wills it, thus inclining towards determinism. These three 
theologians together with Hisham b. al-Hakam, the most distinguished of 
all the early theologians, seem to have played an important role in securing 
the ShTah’s acceptance of Musa al-Kazim after the death of Ja c far al-$adiq. 

A somewhat younger theologian, C A 1 I b. Isma c Il al-MIthami, is claimed 
by Ibn al-Nadim (fourth/tenth century) in the Fihrist to have been the first 
to elaborate the theology of the ShT c ah. This claim is clearly false as all the 
Shfl sources make him a follower of the eighth imam, c Ali al-Rida (d. 203/ 

818), and mention his rejection of those who held that Musa al-Kazim was 
in occultation and would return. However, he is also claimed to have held 
views that approximate to those of the Zaydls, maintaining that, although 
Ah was the most excellent and the one entitled to be imam, the Muslims had 
not erred to the point of sin in appointing Abu Bakr and ‘Umar; however, 
he renounced Uthman and those who had fought against All as unbe- 
lievers. If this Zaydl view is true, perhaps he became a follower of C A 1 I al- 
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Ri<^a when the latter was made heir apparent by the caliph al-Ma'mun 
(reigned 198-218/813-33). Very little is known of his other theological 
views. He followed al-Ahwal and Hisham al-Jawallqi in believing that God 
is in the form of a man. He is also said to have regarded God’s will as 
motion, which may well accord with the views of the other two 
theologians. 

The most important of these early theologians was Hisham b. al-Hakam. 
He is reported in al-Ash c arI’s Kitab Maqalat al-lslamiyyin to have held that 
God is a body unlike other bodies but yet with spatial dimensions, a shining 
light with colour, taste and smell. At first he was not in space; then he 
created space by his motion. Space is the throne ( arsh) of God. Hisham 
maintained that there was a likeness between God and perceptible bodies in 
one respect, as they gave evidence for him. It seems that Hisham held that 
anything, including God, must involve some form of substantiality, 
otherwise it would be nonexistent. Hisham rejected any idea of the 
attributes of God being eternal. Thus God knows only existing things and 
therefore could not have known from eternity. God’s attributes like 
knowledge are not God and not eternal, but they are not created. However, 
such attributes are dependent upon creation. Creation comes about 
through God’s will which is expressed in motion. Acts and motion seem to 
be understood in the same sense. Thus the concept of motion may involve a 
temporal connotation. 

With regard to the physical universe, Hisham held that different bodies 
could inhere in one place. Thus heat and colour are bodies which inhere in 
one place, producing two effects on the senses. God’s knowledge of the 
physical universe is also explained in corporeal terms. God knows what is 
under the earth by means of rays that come from him. Man consists of body 
and soul and the soul is light. Human actions are created by God. Human 
ability to act {istita ah) consists of five things, four of which precede the act: 
soundness of body, freedom of circumstances {takhliyat al-shu an), space in 
time and the means by which the act can be done; the fifth, which occurs at 
the moment of the act, is a motivating cause {sabab) for doing the act. When 
God causes all five to occur, the act takes place. It cannot take place without 
the fifth and it is caused by God. From this understanding of the ability to 
act, it would seem that Hisham had a rather determinist view. 

As far as the conflict concerning the Qur'an was concerned, Hisham took 
an intermediate position which was fairly generally adopted by the Shi ah. 
He held that the Qur'an was neither creator nor created. 

Hisham’s views represent a materialist theology as opposed to the more 
anthropomorphic views of the other early theologians. This materialism is 
coupled with a determinist attitude towards human acts. 
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Shortly after Hisham’s death, Musa al-Kazim died in prison. There had 
been ideas circulating among ShI c I groups that the seventh imam would be 
the Mahdl. Many of the Shfah would not accept that Musa had died and 
believed that he was in occultation, and that he would return to bring about 
a golden age for the Shrah. The doctrine of raf ah was also being elaborated 
along with the return of the imam. It was claimed that the dead would 
return to the world before the resurrection. The force of this belief was to 
provide some solace to the Shfah since, whether the imam was in 
occultation or not, they would be present when the Mahdl did bring about 
the era of justice for the Shfah. 

There seems to have been a definite Shfl school of theology that 
followed the teachings of Hisham b. al-Hakam. The leadership of this was 
taken up by his student Yunus b. c Abd al-Rahman. Yunus was born at the 
end of the reign of Hisham b. c Abd al-Malik (reigned 105-25/724-43). He 
was a mawla of the Shfl family of Yaqtln, and it is alleged that he was a 
foundling. He seems, after the death of Musa al-Ka?im, to have been 
influential in advocating the imamate of C A 1 I al-Ri(^a. The reports of his 
theological writings are meagre, though he was a prolific writer on legal 
matters. It seems clear that he followed the main lines of Hisham’s teaching. 

There is a report that he followed the doctrine that God was a body (Jism) j 

unlike other bodies, a thing unlike other things, permanent, existing, not ? 

nonexistent, beyond the limits of invalidation and anthropomorphism. In } 
this form the doctrine is approved by C A 13 al-Riqla, the eighth imam, while he I 
rejects the doctrine of Hisham b. Salim al-Jawallql. 3 Yunus is also reported 
as following Hisham b. al-Hakam in his view that the Qur'an was not a 
creator nor created. This view was also endorsed by C A 1 I al-Ri^a. Although 
al-Ash arl maintains that he followed the views of Zurarah as far as ability 
to act was concerned, there is a Shfl tradition in which he declares himself 
to uphold the doctrine of determinism. 4 This latter view would fit more 
appropriately into a school of theology following the teachings of Hisham 
b. al-Hakam. He is also alleged to have held that there were bearers of the 
throne of God, arguing that this was possible on the basis that the thin legs 
of a crane are able to bear it. This was probably an attempt to explain 
Qur'an, lxix. 1 7, which speaks of eight angels carrying the throne of God. 

Yunus is also said to have claimed that heaven and hell had not yet been 
created. He further seems to have maintained that there was some of the 
substance of God (jawhariyyah) in mankind. 5 Perhaps this is an extension of 
the materialist views of Hisham b. al-Hakam that there was a likeness 
between God and bodies. 

At the death of Yunus, leadership of the school of Hisham b. al-Hakam 

3 Ibid., 284-5 • 4 Kulaynl, al-Ufit min al-kaft , r, 1 5 7-8. 3 KashshI, R ijal, 495 . 
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was taken over by Muhammad b. al-Khalll al-Sakkak who was also a pupil 
of Hisham. Although he is said to have opposed Hisham in some things, 
there is also evidence that in others he followed Hisham fairly closely. He 
wrote a book on the unity of God {tawtfd) taken from Hisham, which is 
reported to have erred in the direction of tashbth. 

Al-Faqll b. Shadhan was the next leader of the school. He claimed to be 
following in the path of the three earlier leaders, 6 and both he and his father 
were students of Yunus b. c Abd al-Rahman. 7 Al-Faqll was a prolific writer in 
both jurisprudence and theology. His extant polemical work, al-Uaf) (“The 
Clarification”), includes a defence of the doctrine of raf ah. He seems to 
have carried on the school’s definition of God as a body. This doctrine was 
condemned by the eleventh imam al-Hasan al- c Askari just before he died 
(260/874). 8 

During the time of the school of Hisham, there had been a further three 
imams after C A 1 I al-Ri^a: the ninth imam Muhammad al-Jawad (d. 220/8 3 5 ), 
the tenth imam C A 1 I al-Hadl (d. 254/868) and the eleventh al-Hasan al- 
c AskarI. There were ideas current that the twelfth imam was going to be the 
Mahdl and al-Hasan al- c Askari was kept under close surveillance. The 
Shfah claimed that a son was born to him and smuggled out of his house to 
the Hijaz. There that son, Muhammad, whose name should not be 
mentioned, remained in hiding, only communicating with the Shi ah 
through a series of four successive leaders who were each called saflr 
(ambassador). This was the “Small Occultation” {al-ghaybah al-sughra). The 
“Great Occultation” {al-ghaybah al-kubra) began in 3 * 9 / 94 C when the 
fourth and last safir announced on his death-bed that the imam would no 
longer make direct contact with the Shfah. 9 He was in the world but in 
concealment and he would return as the Mahdl to bring about the golden 

age * u 

It was during this time that the Traditionists were able to exert much 

more authority over the Shfah. As they possessed in their Traditions the 
various imams’ rulings on all aspects of life, they and their Traditions 
became the source of authority for the lives of the Shi ah. They had, too, in 
the corpus of these Traditions many in which the imams laid down 
theological doctrines. Thus the Traditionists claimed that their Traditions 
were the ultimate source of Shfl theology. 

In the course of the third/ninth century, Qumm became the principal 
centre for Shfl Traditions, and it is the Traditionists of Qumm who 
attempted to lay down the pattern of orthodox Shfl theology. This is most 
clearly set out in the section on the unity of God in the collection or 

6 Ibid., 559. 


7 Tusi, Fihrist, 254. 


8 KashshI, Rijal, 542. 


9 CHALUP, 302. 
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Traditions al-Usul min al-kafi by al-Kulaynl (d. 329/941). The work seems 
to represent the consensus reached by the Qumml Traditionists, who 
appear to have been generally extremely hostile to the theological specula- 
tions of the early theologians. Although their names are often mentioned 
with pride for their prowess in theology, their doctrines are frequently 
rejected. The battle between the theologians and the Traditionists seems to 
have been fought during the time of al-Fa<Jl b. Shadhan, and the issue 
concentrated on Yunus b. c Abd al-Rahman. The Qumml Traditionists 
showed their hostility to him and declared that his views were at variance 
with the teachings of the imams. Al-Fadl b. Shadhan quotes a Qumml 
Traditionist, Abd al- Aziz b. Muhtada (whom he describes as the best 
Qumml he has ever seen), as saying that C A 1 I al-Rida had instructed him to 
take the doctrines of his religion from Yunus b. c Abd Rahman, even though 
he is opposed by the people of his town. Another pupil of Yunus, Ibrahim 
b. Hashim, moved from Kufa to Qumm and established himself there. He is 
declared to be the first to transmit Kufan Traditions in Qumm. 10 It seems 
probable that many of these Traditions reflected the philosophical school of 
Yunus b. c Abd al-Rahman. His son, an important Qumml Traditionist, C A 1 I 
b. Ibrahim al-Qumml (d. 307/9 1 9), wrote a work in defence of Hisham b. al- 
Hakam and Yunus b. Abd al-Rahman entitled al-Bisalah fi mdna Hisbam 
wa-Yunus. n In his commentary on the Qur’an, 12 C A 1 I b. Ibrahim upholds the 
visibility ( rrfyah ) of God, suggesting his corporeality. 

Although All b. Ibrahim al-Qumml is an important authority for al- 
Kulaynl, it is quite clear from the Traditions the latter has used in his 
chapter on the unity of God that he has avoided those views which C A 1 I b. 
Ibrahim held about the doctrines of Hisham b. al-Hakam and Yunus which 
were in conflict with the Qumml Traditionists’ consensus. Where he does 
use Traditions from All b. Ibrahim, they represent those parts of their 
theology which was in accord with the Qumml view. 

The Qumml Traditions in al-Usul min al-kafi maintain that God is a 
thing, but deny that he is a body or a form. These denials are attributed to 
Ja far al-Sadiq and Musa al-Ka^im. In repudiating these doctrines, Ja c far 
and Musa specifically mention the names of Shf I theologians contemporary 
to them who held these doctrines. 13 The Traditions in al-Usul min al-kafi 
also deny the possibility of being vouchsafed the vision of God. 14 The 
attributes of God are divided into essential attributes ( sifat al-dhdt ) and 
attributes of action (sifat al-fft), according to the theological system that had 
become established. The essential attributes are described by al-Kulaynl, in 
a personal interpretation of the Traditions, as those attributes of God 

10 NajashI, al-Rijil, 13. " Ibid., 197. 12 See below, ch. 4, 48. 

13 Kulaynl, al-Uful min al-kafi, 1, 82-3. 14 Ibid., 95-100. 
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whose opposite could never be used of him. They include such attributes as 
knowledge, hearing, seeing, power, wisdom, might, mastery and eternity. 15 
The attribute of will is regarded as an attribute of action; God’s will came 
after such attributes as knowledge, which belong to his divine essence. 16 
This gives some scope for the retention of the doctrine of bada . In his 
section on bada, the Traditions which al-Kulaynl uses emphasize the 
importance and wonderful nature of bada. However, he does not include 
the Tradition about Ja c far al-$adiq and Isma c Il. Bada is a kind of knowledge 
that only God knows which implies a rejection of the Tradition about 
Isma c Il. The knowledge that God gives to angels, prophets and imams will 
come to be because God does not lie against himself. However, it must be 
accepted that God will bring forward whatever he wishes and delay 
whatever he wishes. 17 As far as the created or uncreated Qur’an is 
concerned, al-Kulaynl does not present any explicit Traditions on the 
subject. The report that Ja c far al-$adiq maintained, along with Hisham b. 
al-Idakam, that the Qur’an is neither creator nor created is not included. Al- 
Kulaynl does, however, include a Tradition in which Ja far states that 
speech (kaldm) is an attribute which has been caused to be (mukdathah) and 
which is not eternal; God was, when he was not speaking. 18 This would 
seem to imply that the Qur’an is created even if the term mukdatk (caused to 
be) is used instead of makhluq (created). 

The Traditions of al-Usul min al-kdfi concerning free will and determin- 
ism seem to tend towards a compromise position. A Tradition is attributed 
to C A 1 I al-Riqla which gives a very similar account of istitaah to that given by 
Hisham b. al-Hakam, so that the ability to act is only made available to a 
man at the moment of acting, and he does not have the ability either to act or 
to refrain from acting until the moment he does or does not do so. The 
deterministic tendency of this is further emphasized by a Tradition from 
Ja c far al-§adiq, which maintains that God does not lay duties upon men 
which they do not have the ability to perform, but that they can do anything 
by virtue of his will. 19 Despite this seeming determinism, there is a degree of 
consensus in the Traditions that the position is neither one of determinism 
nor free will. The position is summed up in a Tradition from C A 1 I al-Rida in 
which he maintains that God is too mighty (a c a^f) to give his creatures free 
will and too just to compel them to sin. 20 

The view of faith (imdn) presented by the Traditions in al-Usul min al-kafi 
is akin to the general Islamic view of the time. The Traditions distinguish 
between faith and Islam. Islam is prior to faith and achieved by belief in 
Islam and the recitation of the shahadah. On the other hand, faith involves 

15 Ibid., 1 1 1-2. 

20 Ibid., 157. 


16 Ibid., 109. 


17 Ibid., 146-9. 


18 Ibid., 107. 


19 Ibid., 160-2. 
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giving full effect to the requirements of religion and may increase or 
decrease. A sinner may cease to be a believer ( mu' min ) but will remain a 
Muslim. Repentance may help to restore his faith. 21 

In al-Kulaynl s treatment of the imams, there is great emphasis on the 
miraculous nature of the imams. Al-Kulaynl also has to address the 
problem of the occultation of the twelfth imam. As already mentioned, the 
idea of the occultation of an imam had been well known among the Shfah. 
In al-Ujiil min al-kdfi al-Kulaynl presents a brief chapter with Traditions on 
this subject. In a Tradition attributed to Ja c far al-$adiq, the latter explains 
the predicament that the Shi ah would face after the death of the eleventh 
imam al-Hasan al- c Askari. He explains that the occultation of the imam must 
occur before he rises up. This occultation is necessary because otherwise the 
authorities would destroy the imam, something that could not be allowed 
to happen. The occultation was also designed to test the faith of the Shfah, 
especially against those who denied the imam had ever been born. At the 
appropriate time when the appropriate signs and circumstances appeared, 
the imam would appear to bring about the golden age. 22 He does also have a 
Tradition that there will be two occultations. 23 As one of the reasons for the 
occultation is that the hidden imam fears for his life, there is an element of 
taqiyjah (precautionary dissimulation) in it in so far as the occultation is 
taking place as a precaution against the destruction of the imam. Al- 
Kulaynlalso presents Traditions from the imams on taqiyjah. Muhammad al- 
Baqir declares in one of them that taqiyjah is his and his fathers’ religion, and 
that anyone who does not have taqiyjah has no faith. 24 The emphasis given 
to taqiyjah in such Traditions indicates the imams’ concern to protect 
themselves and their followers from persecution by the authorities. There 
are other Traditions which imply that taqiyjah should not be applied in such 
legal matters as the drinking of nabidh (a kind of date wine) and mash c ald 7- 
khuffayn (rubbing the shoes, instead of taking them off. In ablutions 
before prayer, the Sunnis consider the Prophet to have allowed the rubbing 
of the shoes instead of washing the feet; whereas the Shfls insist that no 
such concession had been allowed and require that the feet should be 
rubbed. The difference in interpretation came to be emphasized as a 
distinction between the two). 23 These Traditions also come from Muham- 
mad al-Baqir and may well belong to the time when such subjects, 
particularly mash a ld l-khujfayn, were still under discussion among the 
schools of law and were not therefore identifiably Shfi. Nowhere does al- 
Kulaynl deal with the doctrine of rafah in the sense of the return of the 
believers before the end of the world. The fact that he ignores this doctrine 

25 Ibid., 217. 


implies that he did not think it particularly significant. Perhaps al-Kulayni 
was influenced by the anticipated imminent return of the hidden imam, so 
that he was not disposed to deal with the more tendentious idea of a more 
general return of the dead Shfls. 

Apart from the more extreme Traditions on the imamate, the theological 
Traditions presented by al-Kulaynl in al-Uful min al-kafi could almost be 
described as belonging to the mainstream discussions of Islamic theology. 
Many of these doctrines could well belong to the imams to whom they are 
attributed. One of al-Kulaynl’s purposes was to establish the QummI 
consensus of the imams’ views on theology as the source of Shi I theology. 
In attempting to clear Shfi theology from accusations of anthropomor- 
phism and materialism, he may have been influenced by a small group of the 
Mu c tazilah who had been converted to Shi ism in the latter half of the third/ 
ninth century. 

This group of theologians, who combined Mu c tazilah theology 26 with 
Shfism, broadly accepted the doctrine of the imamate, probably in the 
version which was put forward by the early theologians and which has 
already been described. The strictly theological doctrines of the early Shi I 
theologians had once been in the vanguard, but ideas had moved on and it 
was now the Mu c tazilah who had the leadership in Islamic theology. 
Although they succeeded in ridding Shfism of the early materialistic and 
anthropomorphical ideas of God, they were still at odds with the Traditio- 
nists on several matters, particularly the Traditionists deterministic tenden- 
cies and some of the latter’s more extreme views of the imams. They were 
eager to bring about a synthesis between Shi ism and general Mu tazilite 
doctrines. 

It was the family of Nawbakht, in the persons of Abu Sahl Isma c Il (d. 

3 11/923) and his nephew Abu Muhammad al-Idasan b. Musa (d. between 
300-10/912-22), which took up the task. Although their theological 
writings have not survived, we have reports that they adopted the 
Mu c tazilite doctrine concerning the attributes of God and human free-will. 
They also naturally rejected the materialism and anthropomorphism of the 
early theologians and rejected the idea of the vision of God. 

Shortly after the death of al-Kulaynl, the Buwayhids (or Buyids) took 
control at the centre of the c Abbasid empire. During the period of the 
Buwayhids, from 334/945 to 447/105 5 > the Shns en )°y ed considerable 
freedom as the Buwayhids were sympathetic to their views. As a result the 
centre of Shfi learning shifted from Qumm to Rayy and then eventually to 
Baghdad. Without the restraint of persecution, there was a flowering of 

26 Sec above, ch. i, 4 _ 7 - 



21 Ibid., 11, 25-35. 


22 Ibid., 1, 337. 


23 Ibid., 339. 


24 Ibid., 11, 219. 
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Shfl scholarship. For a period, the Traditionists who claimed to preserve 
the teachings of the imam were in the ascendancy in Shfl theology. A 
leading proponent of this Traditionist theology which opposed Mu c tazilite 
influences on Shfl theology was Abu Ja c far Muhammad b. C AU b. 
Babawayhi (or Babuya) al-$aduq (d. 38i/99i).27 

In his works on theology, notably Risalat al-F tiqadat and Kitab al-Tawhld, 
he presents Shi I traditions from the imams which he comments on and 
explains. He shows himself to be hostile to theology using Traditions from 
the imams denouncing theology, but yet is at pains to try to reconcile the 
Traditions as far as possible with the Mu c tazilite theology whose influence 
was growing among the Shfah. However, without the constraint of the 
consensus of QummI Traditionists, or at least that group of it that al- 
Kulaynl represented, Ibn Babawayhi’s task was much more difficult. 

Ibn Babawayhi has used much the same Traditions as al-Kulaynl to deny 
the possibility of the vision of God, thus following on this subject the 
QummI consensus as interpreted by al-Kulaynl. He gives some space to his 
own rejection of any idea of the vision of God, clearly rejecting those 
Traditions which had supported the idea. 

As far as the doctrine of attributes is concerned, he follows al-Kulaynl, 
even interpreting the distinction between essential attributes and attributes 
of action in the same way as al-Kulaynl. However, he finds that the Tradition 
about bada\ concerning Ja c far al-$adiq and his son Isma c Il, has re- 
established itself in the accepted corpus of Tradition. In both books, he 
gives the Tradition and attempts to explain it away. In his later work he has 
found another Tradition which refers not to Ja c far’s son Isma c Il but to 
Abraham’s son Isma c Il, and therefore the different idea occurring to God is 
the abrogation of the command to Abraham to sacrifice Isma c Il. (In Islamic 
Tradition, this command to Abraham to sacrifice his son is usually 
interpreted as referring to Ishmael, Ar. Isma c Il, not Isaac.) This allows him 
to interpret bada as the equivalent of abrogation. However, his explanation 
is unsatisfactory, as the Arabic is bada li-'lldh (something different appeared 
to God) not bada min Allah (something different appeared from God). On 
the question of the Qur 3 an he reintroduces the Traditions that al-Kulaynl 
had ignored in favour of the statement that the speech of God was caused 
{muljdath). He reports a statement from Musa al-Kazim that the Qur 3 an is 
neither a creator nor created, but the word of God. Another Tradition from 
All al-Rida states that only God is the creator and everything else is created, 
but the Qur an is the word of God and one should not apply a term to it. 

27 CHALUP , 304. 
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This idea of not entering into the controversy is also endorsed by another 
Tradition from Musa al-Kazim. Ibn Babawayhi, under Mu tazilite pressure, 
feels obliged to enter the controversy. He explains that the meaning of ghayr 
makblUq (normally understood as “not created”) is ambiguous, and could 
be understood in the sense ikhtalaqa which means “fabricated” or forged . 
Thus what Ja c far al-$adiq was saying was the Qur 3 an is not something 
forged. Ibn Babawayhi goes on to assert that the Qur 3 an is caused (mufydath). 
Thus his position is the same as al-Kulaynfs, but he had to involve himself 
in a rather artificial interpretation of the Tradition in order to conform to the 
Mu c tazilite position, whereas al-Kulaynl had merely ignored the Tradition. 

With regard to free-will and determinism, Ibn Babawayhi’s position is 
very similar to al-Kulaynl. He uses the same Tradition as al-Kulaynl to 
explain the ability to act but attributes it to Musa al-Kazim. He also adopts 
the intermediate position between determinism and free-will. His position 
with regard to faith and Islam is also similar to al-Kulaynl. 

Ibn Babawayhi has the same position with regard to the imams as al- 
Kulaynl. For him, the hidden imam had now been absent for over 100 years. 
Therefore he is concerned to explain the background and reasons for this, 
particularly as opponents of the Shfah were holding them up to ridicule. 
He wrote a book on the occultation of the hidden imam entitled Kamal al- 
din wa-tamdm al-n?mah (“Perfection of Religion and Completeness of 
Benefaction”) in which he sought to justify the occultation by presenting 
Traditions from the imams on the subject. He also reintroduces the doctrine 
of rafah into theology on the basis of Traditions which al-Kulaynl had not 
used, arguing in its favour on the basis of the interpretation of Quranic 
verses, on the claim that it was a Jewish belief and on Traditions from the 
Prophet. Ibn Babawayhi preserves the Traditionists’ attitude to taqiyyah, 
maintaining that it is an obligation on the Shfah until the time of the return 
of the hidden imam. 

Ibn Babawayhi is very much a Traditionist. His contribution to the 
development of Shfl theology is a greater retreat to the Traditionists’ 
position. However, many of the advances of al-Kulaym have been 
preserved. It was a pupil of Ibn Babawayhi’s who was to develop Shi 1 
theology in a much more Mu c tazilite direction: Shaykh al-Mufid Muham- 
mad b. Muhammad b. al-Nu c man (d. 413/10Z2). Although educated as a 
Traditionist, he came very much under the influence of the Mu tazilites in 
Baghdad where he lived. His early works show a bias towards Tradition, 
notably his work on the lives of the imams, Kitab al-Irshadfi ma c rifat kujaj 
Allah c ala 3 l- ibad . However, he later develops a much more rationalistic 
approach to theology. He wrote a correction to Ibn Babawayhi’s Risalat 
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al~r tiqadat entitled Kitab Shari, ) c aqaid al-$aduq or Tashify al-ftiqad , and he 
also elaborated on his own theology in a work entitled Aw? il al-maqdldt 
f? l-madhahib al-mukhtarat. 

Al-Mufid does not accept Ibn Babawayhi’s strictures against theology, 
saying that the use of reason is absolutely necessary in religion, as otherwise 
there would simply be blind imitation {taqtid). On the other hand, public 
disputes might need to be avoided at certain times. This brings him directly 
into conflict with Ibn Babawayhi’s interpretation of taqiyyah. Al-Mufid 
does not regard taqiyyah as an obligation at all times, but only as being 
appropriate in situations where there is danger. He further considers that 
taqiyyah is more applicable to ordinary Shf Is rather than experts. However, 
al-Mufld, for all his espousal of reason, regards it very much as secondary to 
revelation. He does not believe that one can arrive at knowledge of God or 
moral behaviour without the aid of revelation. Al-Mufid reduces the 
number of essential attributes of God mentioned by the Traditionists to 
three, in line with the Mu c tazilite attempts to reduce their number. They are 
knowledge, power and life. He subsumes hearing and seeing under 
knowledge. God’s will is not an essential attribute but an attribute of 
action. He only accepts the doctrine of bad? 5 because of Traditions which he 
regards as ones which have to be accepted. He then sets about trying to 
reconcile bad? with reason and makes it accord with abrogation. By 
emphasizing its use with min (from) rather than li (to) its meaning becomes 
that something different appeared to men from God. In this way bad? is 
interpreted as the equivalent of abrogation. Al-Mufid also rejects any idea 
of the vision of God. Naturally al-Mufid denies any idea of the Qur'an 
being uncreated. However, he preserves the Shf! preference for the Qur'an 
being caused (mufydatti). 

In the controversy over free-will and determinism, al-Mufid has shifted 
the Shfl position into agreement with the Mu c tazilah. He follows the 
Mu c tazilites of Baghdad in regarding ability to act as merely physical 
soundness and then with them he regards man as producing his own acts, 
but he will not go as far as saying that man created his own acts. He more or 
less continues the doctrine of the distinction between faith (imdn) and Islam. 

Naturally al-Mufid took part in the controversy over the occultation. In 
his work al-Fusul al- Q asharah ft ^l-ghaybah (“Ten Chapters on Occultation”), 
he attempts to justify the occultation on the basis of reason. He argues that 
men have been known to live for very long periods and cites examples of 
Biblical figures for whom such claims have been made. He accepts the 
Traditions of the miraculous nature of the imams. With the belief in the 
occultation of the twelfth imam, it was impossible to accept anything else. 
Al-Mufid enters the controversy that had been going on for some time 


outside the Shf ah over whether the imam (here used in the theological 
sense of “the caliph”) was necessary by virtue of revelation or reason. He 
maintains that the imamate is necessary for both these reasons. There is a 
revelation for the necessity of the imamate, but men could arrive at the 
imamate by using reason. Al-Mufid, also following the Nawbakhtls, brings 
in the idea of God’s bestowal of the imamate on the imams as an act of 
divine favour {lutf). 

The leadership of Shfl theology after al-Mufid was taken over by his 
brilliant pupil C A 1 I b. al-Husayn al-Sharlf al-Murta^a (d. 436/1044). 28 In his 
development of Shfl theology al-Murta^a lays much greater emphasis on 
reason. In this he seems to be influenced by the Mu c tazilah of Basra. One of 
his most important works was al-Kitab al-Shaft ft ' l-imamah (“The Clear 
Book on the Imamate”). While this work is essentially a refutation of Qatfl 
c Abd al-Jabbar’s section on the imamate in his al-Mughni, it is wide-ranging 
and touches on a great number of theological points. He also has other 
briefer works on theological matters. He generally follows the theology of 
al-Mufid, though differing with him on minor points. In particular al- 
Murtaqla feels that reason is the starting-point to arrive at a knowledge of 
God. He also develops the doctrine of divine favour {lutf) and the imamate. 
The institution of the imamate is not only an act of divine favour to the 
imams, but is also a rationally necessary act of divine favour to mankind. 
This was perhaps implicit in the doctrine of the imam as God’s proof on 
earth. He is far more concerned to demonstrate that the imamate is 
rationally necessary, and attempts to demonstrate that mankind can never 
survive without leadership so that, as the need for leadership is necessary 
for man, it is necessary for God to provide it. 

When al-Murta<jla died, he was succeeded by another great pupil of al- 
Mufid, Abu Ja c far Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-TusI (d. 460/ 1067). 29 He was 
just as much a Traditionist as a theologian, and his production of works on 
religious subjects was prolific. He wrote a summary of al-Murta^a s al-Shaft 
called TalkhJs al-Shaft. It is, however, much more than a summary and in it 
he shows himself to be very much influenced by al-Murta^a s rationalistic 
approach. On the other hand, in his work on the occultation, Kitab al- 
Ghaybah , he uses both Traditions and reason to defend the doctrine. In his 
theological work al-lqtisad al-hadi ila tariq al-rashad , he follows the theologi- 
cal doctrines of his two predecessors, al-Mufid and al-Murta^a. 

Before the death of al-TusI, the Buwayhids lost their authority in 
Baghdad to the Saljuqs in 447/1055. During the following 200 years the 
Shl c ah became once again a persecuted sect. There is very little Shi c I 

28 Ibid. 29 Ibid.; and see below, ch. 4, 48. 
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theological literature during this time. It seems that the Shfl Traditionists 
were still able to preserve some of the views that the Shfl theologians had 
tried to repudiate, but their main concern was to defend the authority of 
Tradition in the law. This authority gradually gave ground to the demands 
for a greater use of reason. 

Towards the end of the c Abbasid caliphate in Baghdad, Shfl theology 
received renewed impetus with the emergence of two distinguished 
theologians, Na$Ir al-Din al-TusI (d. 672/1274)^0 and his disciple Ibn 
Mufahhar al-Hilll (d. 726/1325). Na§Ir al-DIn al-TusI wrote a commentary 
on the work A. lutyassal afkar al-mutaqaddimin wa- l-mutcf akhkhirin min al- 
faldsifah wa- l-mutakallamin by Fakhr al-DIn al-Razi. In this commentary, 
Na§Ir al-DIn al-fusi firmly rejects the doctrines of badia and only accepts 
taqiyyah on the basis of fear. In his own work on theology, Tajrid al-ftiqdd, 
reason is given a paramount place and such subjects as rafah are ignored. 
His approach is similar to the approach set out by al-Murtada. This 
approach is followed by al-Hilll in his commentary on Tajrid al-i c tiqad called 
Kashf al-murad ft shar fy Tajrid al-ftiqad, and in his own work al- Bab al- 
hddi c ashar . These two men established an important place in Shfl doctrine 
and their works are still part of the required study for Shfl students of 
theology. Despite this, the doctrines of raj c ab , taqiyyah and bade P have 
continued to have a place in Shfl thought. 

30 For al-jusl’s contribution to astronomy, see beJow, ch. 15. 
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?uhur: the expansion of ibai?ism 

The same general conditions which allowed the c Abbasids to establish their 
power in the core of the Islamic world were also exploited by the Ibadls (the 
chief sect of the Kharijites 1 ) to establish states in parts of its periphery. 
During the last decade of Umayyad rule their movement in Basra had been 
transformed into a full-scale da c wah under the guidance of Abu Ubaydah 
Muslim b. abi Karimah, propagating its ideology among two major 
disaffected groups, the Berbers of North Africa and the Yamani tribes in 
southern Arabia (notably the Azd). Basran political and social networks 
were also exploited, particularly those of the merchants of the old Sasanid 
A.r 4 al-Hind, so that cells of Ibaqlism came into being in parts of Khurasan, 
Kirman, Sijistan and al-Bahrayn. Lesser colonies also existed in other parts 
of Iraq and even in Egypt: but Syria seems to have been barren ground. 

Political activation of the movement in the Maghrib appears to have been 
precipitated by the rival propaganda of the §ufrls (another Kharijite sect) in 
about 126/743-4, but the first full realization (znhiir) of an IbadI state 
resulted from a joint c UmanI-HadramI-YamanI expedition which estab- 
lished ‘Abdullah b. Yahya al-Kindl ( Tdlib al-Haqq) in Yemen and took the 
Holy Cities of Mecca and Medina in the hajj of 1 29/747. ‘Abdullah was killed 
shortly afterwards. Following the suppression of this uprising, a rump 
imamate survived for a while in the Haqlramawt and a weak {da if) imam, al- 
Julanda b. Mas c ud, was brought to power in c Uman: both areas however, 
were early on brought under c Abbasid control. In the Maghrib the fortunes 
of the numerous centres of Ibadism had a complicated history but, 
reputedly in 144/761-2, a new colony, remote from the main Arab centres, 
was founded at Tahart, and in about 160/776-7 was sufficiently strong 
openly to proclaim c Abd al-Rahman b. Rustam (d. 168/784) as the imam. 
A decade or so later the Mashriql Ibadls began to exploit the internal 
political divisions of c Uman and finally overthrew Julanda rule in 177/793 
to establish a century of strong {shart) imamate rule. Some time in the fourth 

1 See CHALUP, 110-1, 4i)-4- 
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decade of the third/ninth century the old directing centre in Basra closed 
and its last “imam”, Abu Sufyan Mahbub b. al-Rahll, returned to join his 
son in the new state: Abu Abdullah Muhammad b. abl Sufyan in turn acted 
as a general adviser to the other Ibaqll communities until his death in 260/ 
873. In Hadramawt a small {difat) imamate existed based on the Wadi 
Da c wan. 

The IbadI community, however, was by no means unified. Following the 
death of Abu c Ubaydah (shortly after the Abbasids came to power), a 
doctrinal dispute began to emerge amongst his followers, notably between 
his successor al-Rabl b. Habib al-Farahldl (d. 170/786) and a group which 
propounded views that threatened the integrity {ijma) of the community. 
Surviving written material shows that amongst the issues involved was the 
attitude that communal prayer was not indispensable, and that the views of 
previous generations over such issues as fitnah were not binding: associated 
with this was an attempt to classify degrees of sin. Other matters at stake 
reflected current debate elsewhere in the Islamic community, tashbih , qadar, 
shakk , aql y the “creation” of the Qur’an, and so on. So internal divisions 
began to emerge and an Iba^I heresiography came into existence: politically 
the most important breakaway group were the Nukkarites, the deniers of 
the legitimacy of the second Rustamid imam, Abd al-Wahhab b. Abd al- 
Rahman (168-208/784-823). In the Mashriq the community was doctri- 
nally threatened by Harun b. al-Yaman, but Abu Sufyan managed to hold 
the “orthodox” line of what became known as Wahbiyyah Iba^ism in 
c Uman and Hadramawt; however, the Yamanls (who had never re- 
established an imamate) broke away. 

LITERATURE OF THE PERIOD 

The nature of such Iba^I literature as exists from this period of %uhur 
may only be understood in the light of the fact that the tradition remained 
oral. Strengthening the community was what mattered, and this came 
through attracting members to a leading c alim’s majlis\ notions concerning 
the resulting states of association (j wildyah\ or dissociation {baraah) with 
other Muslims in due course came to cover “soundness” of legal opinions 
( fatawa ), and eventually elaborated to determine the conditions for break- 
ing away and deposing an imam. Originally, all missionaries {bamalat al- 
c ilm) were trained in Basra, but as the imamates became established the 
leading ulema developed their own centres locally. In this way the true 
learning was expanded spatially from node to node and temporarily by a 
line of teachers who had inherited a communally developed ijmct (not 
taqtid). Mutual debate was always preferred when resolving problems 
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confronting the community, so that written exchanges were exceptional. 

Iba# theological literature therefore really only came into existence 
when personal communication was difficult. At one level we thus have 
what is little more than fragmentary correspondence, inter- and intra- 
community opinions and advice offered individually or collectively to 
imams and other ulema. Such “letters” are generally termed sirahs, and a 
considerable quantity have survived in various recensions: perhaps the 
earliest is the only written work we know by Abu c Ubaydah, a treatise on 
r^akah written to a Maghribl. Written communication with the MaghribI 
community, encouraged perhaps by the bibliophile tendencies of the 
increasingly urbane Tahart imams, in fact resulted in the only large-scale 
recording of material from the early Iba^I period, for the Mashriq remained 
for some time the main advisory centre and there was no reliable contact 
outside the f)ajj\ most of these works remained more or less unknown in 
c Uman for a long time. Perhaps the most important is a complex of fatawa 
from the earliest teachers: the Kitab Jabir (Abu Sha c tha Jabir b. Zayd, the 
supposed teaching founder of the movement who died in 9 3 /7 1 1—1 2 )» the 
Kitab Dumdm b. Saib (the main teacher of Abu c Ubaydah Muslim b. abl 
Karlmah and the leading figure of “proto-Iba^ism”) and the Athar of al- 
Rabf b. Idablb al-Farahldl. Much of this collection, in reality, seems to have 
been set down by Abu §ufrah Abd al-Malik b. $ufrah (the Kitab Abi $ufrab), 
probably in the first third of the third/ninth century; one of his main sources 
was al-Haytham b. Adi (d. c. 206/821—2). Another important source was 
the last Basran “imam”, Abu Sufyan, who himself really began to 
rationalize Iba<JI history in a biography of the early IbatJIs written 
specifically for the Maghribls: unfortunately this Kitab Abi Sufyan only 
appears to survive in the recensions of al-Darjlnl, al-Barradl and al- 
Shammakhl (seventh to ninth/thirteenth to fifteenth centuries). The third 
major early work is the Mudawwanah , 2 reputedly written for the imam Abd 
al-Wahhab b. Abd al-Rahman by Abu Ghanim Bashir b. Ghanim al- 
Khurasanl, but almost certainly, like the Kitab Abi Sufyan , for his son the 
imam Aflah: it contains the legal opinions {fatawa ) of seven of Abu 
c Ubaydah’s pupils (including the “heretical” Abdullah b. Abd al- Aziz and 
Abu 3 1-Mu c arrij). The existing form of all these early works has evidently 
resulted from subsequent editing, but without question forms a major 
corpus of genuine early material, mostly set down in the first third of the 
third century of the Hijrah. It shows us much about the early forms of 
Ibaqlism: amongst the important features to note is that fatawa display 
virtually no critical apparatus justifying each opinion. 


2 Beirut, 1974. 
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Amongst the other more important intercommunity works to come 
down to us are slrahs by Abu 'Abdullah b. abl Sufyan advising the Hadramls 
and Yamanls (virtually all his fatawa have also been recorded) and a slrah 
written by Abu 3 1 -Hawarl Muhammad b. al-Hawarl (late third/ninth 
century) to the HadramI community. This contains some important 
information concerning early 'UmanI history in the context of an expose 
concerning the proper conduct of an expedition. This is an important 
theme in Ibaqllyf<^, for it emerges from the attitude adopted towards other 
Muslims. The essential idea here is that they are ah l al-qiblah and that 
therefore their property and persons are inviolate; the only blood-letting 
permitted is in fighting an official war. Basically the blame for their 
condition is seen as coming from the political leadership which had fallen 
into the hands of the ahl al-afydath, that is, innovating, unconstitutional 
rulers [jababirah ), and deviants [min al-qiblah kuffar ), but not polytheists 
[mushrikun). 

THE FOURTH/TENTH TO SIXTH/TWELFTH CENTURIES 

The collapse of the imamates in both Tahart and 'Uman in civil wars at the 
end of the third/ninth century profoundly revolutionized the Iba^I move- 
ment and brought to the fore the problem of how to deal with occupying 
powers and the application of taqiyyah (religious dissimulation): the main 
'UmanI treatise was the Kitab al-Muhdribah of Bashir b. abl 'Abdullah 
Muhammad b. abl Sufyan Mahbub al-Rahffi (late third/ninth century). In 
north Africa the imamate was never to revive and eventually Ibadism only 
survived in the Mzab, Jarbah Island and the Jabal Nafusah. Following 
defeat by the Fafimids at the battle of Baghay in 358/868-9, the surviving 
communities passed into a state of secrecy [kitmdri) and the imamate was 
replaced with the organization of the c a%%abah councils whose arrange- 
ments began to be formalized in a sirat al-halqah by Abu T 'Abbas Ahmad (d. 
504/1 1 1 1), who based himself on the rulings of his father (Abu 'Abdullah 
Muhammad b. Bakr al-NafusI, d. 440/1048—9). Abu Y'Abbas also wrote an 
important treatise on land, the Kitab Usui al-aradi (“Land Principles/ 
Rights”) 3 , clearly designed for the new colonies founded by the refugee 
Ibadls. 

Associated with such fundamental political changes came a rationaliza- 
tion of the states of the religion [masalik al-dtri) and an evolution of the 
ideas concerning the stages of defensiveness (< difa ) and expansionism 
[shira). In 'Uman, where the imamate was to re-emerge in the fifth/eleventh 

3 Incorporated in Kitab al-Nll by c Abd al-'Aziz b. Ibrahim al-Thamini, Banin, ah 1305. 


century, these categories were used to classify imams and their powers and 
past history was rationalized accordingly: in fact a shari imam basically 
meant a permanent, plenipotentiary imam, whereas a difad imam was one 
who was appointed provisionally, for a certain purpose (usually to conduct 
a war). Otherwise their powers were common. No conditions [s -burnt) could 
be imposed on them, other than those emanating from the law of God by 
which they governed [la fyukm ilia li-llah). Since it was the duty of every 
Muslim to obey this law, the imam had no need of a standing army. 
However, he had no particular status in interpreting the law and was bound 
by the ijma of the community. Generally speaking, an imam could only be 
deposed for a major sin [makfirah), and then only after consultation and an 
opportunity to make atonement [tawbah). A further type of imam whose 
position was theoretically defined in this period was the da if imam, an 
appointment made for political expediency; in this case the condition [short) 
of compulsory consultation was imposed for an initial period. The idea of 
the kitman imam however, was an ex post facto normalization developed in 
the Maghrib, and the nearest that can be traced in 'Uman is the idea of the 
imam mufytasib (probably a much later development). 

The fifth/eleventh and sixth/twelfth centuries also saw a major emer- 
gence of Ibadism as a madhhab. In the second half of the third/ninth century, 
one can trace some attempt to record and structure the judgements of the 
early ulema, reportedly in the legal work of the MaghribI Amrus b. al-Fath 
(d. 283/896), and certainly in the major compendium of Abu Jabir 
Muhammad b. Ja'far al-lzkawl, the Jam? Ibn Jafar. Works of tafsir also 
began to appear towards the end of that century with that of the MaghribI, 
Hud b. Mahkam al-Hawwarl, preceding that of the 'UmanI, Abu d-Hawan 
Muhammad b. al-Hawarl (who also wrote a Jam?) by about two decades. 
The subsequent rapid development of the fiqh apparatus can be judged by 
examining Abu Sa'Id al-Kudaml’s (late fourth/tenth century) critique [al- 
Mu z tabar) of the Jam? Ibn Jafar , written probably about a century and a 
quarter later, and the final great expose of fiqh principles of his quasi- 
contemporary and rival, Abu Muhammad Abdullah b. Muhammad b. 
Barakah al-BahlawI (first half of fifth/eleventh century). Although the 
doors of ijtihad have never been closed, Ibn Barakah’sjrf/w' was to become 
the standard work of reference for the great encyclopaedists of the next 
three-quarters of a century, notably Salamah b. Muslim al- c AwtabI’s al- 
Diyya\ and the three works by members of a Kindah clan of Nizwa, the 
Bay'an al-Shar c of Muhammad b. Ibrahim (d. 508/11 1 5), the Kifayah (which 
seems largely to have disappeared) of Muhammad b. Musa and the 
Mu$annaf of the prolific author, Ahmad b. 'Abdullah (d. probably 357 / 
1 162). Another influential work from this time was the Mukhtasar al-khisal 
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of Abu Ishaq Ibrahim b. Qays al-Hamdanl (first half of fifth/eleventh 
century), the last and only shari imam in the Haqlramawt (his surviving 
Divan records, inter alia , his campaigns in Yemen). The Divan of Ibn al- 
Nazar al-Sam^ulI (sixth/twelfth century) was also considered an exemplary 
work and inspired commentaries through the centuries, rather in the same 
way as did Abu Na§r Fath b. Nuh al-MalashawI’s Qasidah nuniyjah in the 
Maghrib. 

Unfortunately, Ibaqiism in 'Uman became increasingly split by a doctri- 
nal dispute over the issues that had led to civil war and which still underlay 
current political alliances. The extremism of the so-called Rustaq party, 
which rejected in numerous treatises the moderate Nizwa party’s notions 
about suspended judgement (n>uquf\ cf. in particular Abu Sa c !d al-Kudaml’s 
Kitab al-Istiqamah) finally alienated northern 'Uman and the Haqlramawt 
and led to the total collapse of the imamate at the end of the sixth/twelfth 
century in the core of the country: it was not to revive until the ninth/ 
fifteenth century. For the movement to survive, therefore, it became 
essential that it acquire an impeccable “orthodoxy” which could challenge 
that of Sunni groups and foster its belief that it formed the only true Islamic 
community. So we find an increasing tendency to caique the madhhab on the 
norms of Sunnism, but derive its teaching from only its own doctors. This 
meant normalizing the history of the movement and in the case of the 
Rustaq party, developing a true missionary teacher line {fyamalat al-ilm) 
down to its final great exponents in the mid-fifth/eleventh century, Ibn 
Barakah al-BahlawI and his pupil Abu ’l-Hasan C A 1 I b. Muhammad al- 
Bisyanl (or Bisyawl). In the Maghrib it went even further and a Hadtth 
collection, reputedly originating from al-Rabf b. Habib al-Farahldl, was 
realized in a Tartib by Abu Ya'qub Yusuf b. Ibrahim al-Warjalanl (d. 570/ 
1174). Trained in part at Cordova, Abu Ya'qub was an expert in Hadith 
scholarship (cf. also his Kitab al-Adl wa-l-insaf) and Quranic exegesis (his 
Tafsir only survives fragmentarily): however, it is in his Datil wa-l-burhdn 
that he presents his ideas on the general development of Iba^ism. In 'Uman 
his equivalent was Abu 'Abdullah Muhammad b. Sa'Id al-Qalhatl, writing 
probably about half a century later. His al-Kashf va-l-baydn similarly 
provides an expose of the complete Ibaqil theology through rebuttal of 
other doctrines and, in emulation of the milal va-l-ni^al literature, finishes 
by expounding it as the only true firqah\ some of this is also expressed in his 
Maqamah celebrating the reconversion of Kilwa in East Africa to Ibaqlism. 

Thus Iba^ism went into political decline in an explosion of scholarship 
that transformed its fiqh into a school comparable to the four schools of 
Sunni Islam and put its theology into the strait- jacket of Islamic orthodoxy. 
This calquing process largely removed its originality and put in its place a 
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corpus of material that eventually led to claims by leaders of the nah 4 ah that 
Iba^ism was the first of the orthodox schools, and that their theology derived 
from the very fount of Sunni Quranic learning. Some minor variations over 
interpretation of the law, some small differences over ritual and a few 
vestiges of theological debate reflecting early issues which for long had 
ceased to stir Muslim thought, were all that came to distinguish the Iba^Is 
from the Sunnis, except for one vital matter: the theory and practice of 
political community. To have removed that would have been to extinguish 
Ibatfism itself. So the Ibatfls entered their political twilight at the end of 
'Abbasid times with their theology refurbished but their political ideology 
intact. 
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CHAPTER 4 

QURANIC EXEGESIS 


Exegesis (tafslr) forms one of the most extensive branches of Arabic prose 
literature. Developed over fourteen centuries, it provided the ideal vehicle 
for the expression of every shade of opinion adopted within Islam. 
Knowledge of the Qur’an is indispensable for an understanding of Islam, 
but knowledge of the Qur’an alone will not supply that understanding. 
Whereas the Qur’an urged its first hearers to use their eyes and ears, but 
above all their minds in the pursuit of truth, the intellectual system that 
grew out of the Qur an was imbued with a spirit of conformity suspicious 
of every effort to act or think beyond the restraint of revelation. The 
definition of “revelation” gave Islam its distinct hue, while the identifica- 
tion as the source of knowledge of either Tradition, reason or intuition 
produced three broad exegetical approaches. 

TRADITIONAL EXEGESIS 

The individual pursues the right path if he adheres to “the way of the 
Muslims”, the straight path which the Qur’an commanded men to follow, 
“not separate paths lest they take you by various routes away from the path 
of God”. 1 Muslims were forbidden to imitate those who “divided into 
sects, falling into disagreement”. 2 The role of the Prophet was central to 
Muhammad’s concept of Islamic unity: “He who obeys the Prophet obeys 
God”; 3 “He who disobeys God and His Prophet, transgressing the bounds 
God has set, will be cast into Hell.” 4 If they disagreed on any matter the 
Muslims must refer it to God and the Prophet: 5 “We have sent you, 
Muhammad, the Reminder so that you can make clear to men what has been 
revealed.” 6 The Prophet’s death altered the situation which the Qur’an had 
created, and those who argued- that these verses applied to all matters, 
including the Qur’an, insisted that the Prophet had not merely received the 
Qur’an. He had expounded it. That was the instruction men should seek; 
the Prophet’s exegesis being the ideal interpretation. 

1 Qur’an, vi. 153. 2 Ibid., iii.105. 3 Ibid., iv.8o. * Ibid.,iv.i4. 5 Ibid., iv. 59. 

6 Ibid., xvi.44, 
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The texts 

For commentary to develop, the first requisite was to possess an indisputa- 
bly correct text. But, since the recitation of the texts was central to the daily 
ritual, it is not necessary wholly to assent to Goldziher’s assertion that the 
first stage of exegesis consisted of the “establishment of the text”. 7 The 
historical exegesis set out from written texts and the variant readings which 
Goldziher analysed fall into distinct groups. Certain variants, by their very 
nature, are adequately explained by the deficiencies of the script used. It 
lacked a device for distinguishing unrelated consonants, or doubled 
consonants and had no means of distinguishing the short vowels in 
derivatives of common root but of nuanced meaning. More importantly, 
the final short vowels, the main index of grammatical case, hence of 
syntactical function, had not been distinguished. These vowels control 
meaning and can be significant for interpretation and for the extraction of 
regulations or tawiL 

Consideration of meaning affects the choice of reading, but in most cases 
in which only consonant values or only internal vowels are involved, the 
reading makes no real difference to the sense. It matters little whether one 
reads, “God knows what they are doing” (yafaluna) or “what you are 
doing” ( tafaluna ), although such close attention to minor detail underlines 
| the fascination the texts held for Muslims anxious to achieve the most 

| satisfactory reading, as the transition from oral to written tradition 

proceeded in advance of the exegesis. 

Interpolation 

In the case of a small number of disputed consonants or final vowels, 
Goldziher recognized the play of external factors, legal or theological, 
although his analyses do not go far enough. For example, the crux in surah 
1 xlviii.9, tu c a^i^uhu/tu a^iruhu, goes beyond deficiency of the script. 8 

Curiously that had caused no problems in the parallel utterances of surahs 
v.12 and vii.i 57. The serious syntactical difficulties posed by surah xlviii.9 
suggest ancient redactional activity akin to that of surah ix.3 which all recite, 
“. . . a declaration from God and His Prophet that God repudiates the 
unbelievers, and His Prophet . . .”. Successful interpolation of a reference to 
1 the Prophet in both verses has disturbed the original underlying syntax. 

From the context in which its discussion occurs, unsuccessful interpola- 
tion is also easily recognizable. This represents neither the use of different 

7 R icht ungen, i. 8 Ibid., 6. 
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texts nor the differing resolutions of a shared text. The presence or absence 
in surah iv.24 of one phrase marks the struggle to legitimize temporary 
marriage {mufati) by tracing mention of it to an undisputed source: “for the 
pleasure you derive from them [for a stipulated period] give women their 
fee.” This is not an attempt to establish the text. 9 It is an attempt to exploit a 
hallowed document to underpin a disputed principle. An underlying 
disagreement as to the meaning of “fee”, marriage-settlement(?)/hire(?), 
predated the attempt at interpolation (taqdir) of the “elucidatory” phrase, 
showing this to be a sophisticated rather than primitive exegetical pro- 
cedure and raising the question of the date of the quarrel. Similarly, dispute 
on surah v.6 10 arose at the secondary stage of working out the implications 
of the texts. When one meets the issue in the exegesis, the theorists are 
already divided as to whether the feet are to be washed (if the reading is 
arjula) or merely wiped (if the reading is arjuli) before the ritual prayer. 
Each side adduced as evidence a common written text, but offered either 
different memory of the oral tradition or differing vocalic resolutions of the 
consonantal tradition. Few comparable disputes impinge so directly upon 
everyday practice, exegesis being, for the most part, a theoretical rather 
than practical discipline. 

Unsuccessful interpolation 

A type of tafsir unmentioned by Goldziher would make the Qur’an the 
source of regulations nowhere referred to in the texts - indeed, contradict- 
ing regulations that are there. The most important instance concerns the 
general view that the Islamic penalty for adultery is death by stoning. This 
regulation, said to derive from the Qur’an, is found only in exegetical 
narratives detailing the Prophet’s discussion of this very question with the 
rabbis. 11 The narratives may have originated in efforts to elucidate certain 
passages which allude to the basis on which the Prophet might judge cases 
involving Jews if brought before him. Malik b. Anas (d. 179/795) was 
commenting on surah ii.42 which accused the Jews of concealing (, kitman ) 
the regulations of the Torah; Abu c Abdullah Muhammad b. Isma c U al- 
Bukharl (194—256/810—70), using the same isnad as Malik, was commenting 
on surah iii.93 which concerns dietary law. Both share the motif of 
Muhammad’s challenge that the rabbis bring out the relevant Torah section 
as proof. There may well lurk, therefore, behind these narratives, an 
unwritten exegesis whose details, although obscured by the mists of pre- 
literary time, are nonetheless perceptible in the rulings alleged to have been 

9 Ibid., 13. 10 Ibid., 8. 11 Malik b. Anas, Muwatta', n, 165; Bukhari, pt. 6, 37. 


derived from the Qur’an. Unable to produce a “stoning verse”, the 
Muslims concluded that their texts of the Qur’an reached them, not from 
the Prophet, but from his Companions, who had assembled them after his 
death, at which point the stoning verse was lost. 12 When some rejected the 
stoning penalty, insisting upon the Qur’an’s flogging penalty (xxiv.2), 
others argued that the sunnah “prevails over the Qur’an but the Qur’an does 
not prevail over the sunnah ,” 13 introducing a principle of repeal (naskh), 
which was soon extended to state that certain verses of the Qur’an “prevail 
over” other verses. Most interesting is that what is referred to throughout 
these discussions as “ sunnah ” had emerged from exegetical debate. 

WRITTEN EXEGESIS 

The literary stage of exegesis dates from the post-Prophetic period and was 
represented in local traditions attached to the names of various Com- 
panions of the Prophet, and was then first written down by the following 
generation. The greatest name in early exegesis is that of a cousin of the 
Prophet, c Abdullah b. c Abbas (d. 68/688), in whose name reports were 
handed down at Mecca, Basra and Kufa on the authority of his “pupils . 
Whereas reports from the Companions are sporadic, touching only 
particular passages, those handed down in c Abdullah’s name extend over 
the entire Qur’an whose texts they purport to elucidate word by word. The 
weight attached to Companion exegeses is evidenced by the multiplicity of 
(not always compatible) versions. This is even more the case with the 
statements attributed to c Abdullah who, although only twelve when the 
Prophet died, is traditionally reckoned to be of the Companion generation. 

Of the accumulated masses of exegetical materials preserved in the tafsir , 
very little even claims to go back to the Prophet himself. His widow, 
c A’ishah, explains that he had pronounced on very, few verses whose 
interpretation was transmitted to him by Gabriel. 14 Exegesis thus appears 
to differ from the sunnah literature where the demand to trace statements 
bearing on the law and the cult to the Prophet, most consistently voiced by 
Muhammad b. Idris al-Shafi c I (1 50— 204/767-820), was to be consummated 
in the strict criteria applied to materials adopted into the Hadith works 
compiled between c. 200/815 and 300/915. The contrast is heightened by the 
meagreness of the chapters of exegesis in the “classical collections 
compiled by Muhammad b. Isma c Il al-Bukharl and by Muslim b. al-Hajjaj 
(202-61/817-75). Al-Bukhari’s tafsir consists of disjointed, mainly anony- 

12 Burton, The Collection of the Qur'an, 71; “Islamic penalty for adultery”, 26. 

13 ‘Abdullah b. Muslim b. Qutaybah, Ta'wil, 199. 

14 Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari, Jamt al-bayan, 1, 84ff. 
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mous, dictionary definitions, fragmentary exegeses and some specifically 
legal notes. There are also “tales of bygone peoples”, for which it is 
unnecessary to presume any source other than paraphrases of the relevant 
Qur'an passages. The nature and function of these stories is captured in the 
words attributed to the Prophet: “I wish Moses had shown more patience; 
then God would have told us more of this story.” 15 Reports on variant 
readings with their attributions are frequent, while much effort is expended 
on identifying characters, places or times left unspecified in the Qur'an. The 
total is less than 500 Traditions, whereas the nearly contemporary monu- 
mental exegetical opus of al-Jabari (224-310/838-923) contains no fewer 
than 35,400 items of information organized under 13,026 isnadsM 

It seems unlikely that the texts, the readings, or the exegesis came from 
the Prophet, and it seems equally unlikely that they come from his cousin 
'Abdullah. Not only do his principal pupils transmit incompatible reports; 
often “his views” are attributed in parallel reports to Companions (some 
also called 'Abdullah); the most prominent of his “pupils”, 'All b. abi 
Talhah (d. 120/737), did not derive his tafslr directly from his “master”, 
while another was not even born when 'Abdullah died. 17 

Tafslr would appear to lag behind the development of other branches of 
the Tradition. Although the isndds of the exegesis may not be original, 
neither are those of the sunnah. Both may have been appended at the same 
time: the first quarter of the second/eighth century. 18 In the case of the 
tafslr, the reduced role of the Prophet is, however, conceded from the 
outset. Yet nothing disguises the fact that exegesis was being practised in 
the earliest times, and that the results of the labours of untold numbers of 
anonymous Muslims have been preserved, however formally imperfect the 
manner of their transmission. Their only questionable feature is their 
dubious attribution, but age of tafslr must not be confused with age of isndd. 

DATING ( SABAB ) AND IDENTIFICATION (ta'yIn) 

While not designed as a manual of history, the Qur'an constantly uses 
history as an argument. Apart from the most prominent personalities, 
names are seldom given and dates are more seldom given. It was less the 
Qur'an’s difficulty than its excessive vagueness, combined with human 
curiosity, that necessitated exegesis. Nor is this imprecision restricted to 
references to the remotest past. Revealed in the course of the Prophet’s life, 
and alluding frequently to contemporary events and persons, the Qur'an 
casts, even over these references, an impenetrable veil of anonymity. Yet 

15 Bukhari, §ai)V), pt. 6, 89. 16 Horst, “Zur Oberlieferung”, 291. 17 Ibid 306 

18 Ibid. 
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the most striking feature of the exegesis is its horror of uncertainty. There is 
an unmistakable determination “to dot every ‘i’ and cross every V”. 
Nothing, however minute and insignificant, must remain unknown. To 
name the unnamed is tayln al-mubham , while its concomitant, the dating of 
the undated (crucial for every allegation of naskh ), 19 is asbab al-nusftl. 
Needful or not to our understanding of God’s message, detail is relentlessly 
pursued. When the Qur'an (iii. 173) states, “Those to whom the people said, 
‘The people have amassed their forces to attack you, so fear them’, merely 
increased in faith and replied, ‘God is our sufficiency - excellent is He in 
Whom we place our trust . . the reader must be told the name of the 
informant, how he came by his information and to whom he imparted it, the 
route he travelled, the names of the enemy leaders, the size of their forces, 
the date of the proposed attack and the motives behind it. 20 We are not left 
in ignorance of the names of the seven sleepers, nor of the name (or the 
colour) of the dog lolling at the mouth of their cave; 21 nor of the variety of 
foodstuffs, with suitable condiments, provided on the tray sent down from 
heaven in response to Christ’s prayer. 22 

If referring to the distant past, such stories are dubbed isra lliyyat\ for the 
details, 'Abdullah b. 'Abbas is said to have consulted Jewish scholars. If 
they refer to the Prophet’s time, they are called slrah and maghafi and are 
thus aspects of the sunnah. Such indefatigable probing explains the sheer size 
of some of the tafslr works. 

THE LINGUISTIC APPROACH 

“We have sent it down as an Arabic Qur'an that you may understand.” 23 
The Qur'an’s insistence upon its Arabic-ness, with its reiterated exhor- 
tations to the hearer to ponder, indicated a fruitful line of enquiry. The 
Qur'an expected to be understood by those familiar with Arabic. The 
earliest attempts to achieve correct recitation of the sacred texts had 
provided a powerful stimulus to the cultivation of the sciences of language, 
phonetics, writing-systems, morphology, lexicography, etymology, acci- 
dence, and, above, all, syntax. The amazing advances made in the first/ 
seventh century are already apparent in the quality and detail of the work of 
the leading second/eighth-century linguistic specialists. The chief instru- 
ment available to these men had been the accumulated corpus of early and 
pre-Islamic poetry, to the collection, edition and analysis of which they 
were motivated by its recognized utility for the exegesis. Tradition once 
more attributed to Ibn 'Abbas the merit of initiating the linguistic method 

19 Jalal al-Dln al-Suyup, Itqan, pt. i, 8; pt. 2, 24. 20 Tabari, Jam' al-bayan , vn, 399-413. 

21 Suyu$I, Itqan. pt. 2, 145, 177. 22 Zamakhshari, Kashsbaf, 1, 491. 23 Quran, xii.2. 
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of exegesis and especially of exploiting the dazzling poetic treasures of the 
nation. 24 All exegetical works show this dependence upon “proof- verses” 
for the lexical and syntactical analysis of the Qur'an texts. To parse is to 
understand the syntactical function [mawdf) of the word in Arabic 
utterance, which accurately identifies the final vowel (frab) essential for 
correct recitation and indispensable for correct interpretation. One may 
thus classify exegetical works on the basis of the “mixture” of techniques 
brought to the examination of the texts. That of Abu c Ubaydah Ma c mar b. 
al-Muthanna (d. 210/825) is almost exclusively concerned with lexical and 
syntactical usage ( maja % di-Qur'an). Despite scattered references to contem- 
porary theological disputes, the taf. nr of Abu Zakariyya' Yahya b. Ziyad al- 
Farra' (d. 207/822) is primarily concerned with the frab and the determi- 
nation of acceptable readings ( qira'at ), although, to be acceptable, readings 
must preferably have been transmitted. He exploits syntax to settle disputes 
about the minutiae of the meanings [ma'am a l -Qur'an). 

Tayin, sabab , taqdir, naskh , israiliyyat , all feature, although not to the 
exclusion of linguistic interests, in the exegeses of Muhammad b. al-Sa'ib al- 
Kalbl (d. 146/763) and of Muqatil b. Sulayman (d. 150/767), both of whom 
are in the line of transmission from Ibn c Abbas. A second tafslr of MuqatiPs 
is devoted to the specifically legal aspects of the Qur'an which gives an 
opportunity to discuss naskhp which, with ta"yin and sabab, soon formed 
separate independent sub-literatures. 

The highest place in the development of exegesis is occupied by Abu 
Ja c far Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari, whose towering Jamf al-bayan "an 
ta'wll ay al-Qurdn (“Comprehensive Collection of Expositions of the 
Interpretation of the Verses of the Qur'an”) abruptly scaled heights not 
previously glimpsed and never subsequently approached. 26 By a signal 
stroke of fortune, the discovery in private hands of a complete manuscript 
led to the publication of this monument of exegetical science in 1903 in 
thirty tomes totalling 5,000 pages. Encyclopaedic in range, it covers every 
aspect of Qur'an investigation: different readings; conflicting etymologies 
and definitions of rare or unusual words or idioms; varying interpretations 
of the legal and theological issues adumbrated in the texts; and exhaustive 
exploration of the historical and legendary background, sometimes extend- 
ing over many pages and drawn from Islamic, Biblical and apocryphal 
sources - all repeated in extenso when a variant wording or a different isnad 
occurs in his sources. Working his leisurely way from verse to verse, al- 
Tabarl amasses a wealth of materials, each Tradition scrupulously prefixed 

24 Suyufi, Itqan , pt. i, 120-33; Rippin, “Ibn ‘Abbas’s al-Lughat fi’l-Qur’an”, 15-25. 

25 Tafstf al-khams mf“at ayah min al-Quran. 

26 For al-Tabari’s contribution to historiography, see below, ch.12, 199^ 
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by its isnad and with occasional observations on the “soundness” or 
otherwise of the isnads, or the trustworthiness of individual transmitters. 
Exegesis had by now created its own tradition, and al- Jabari has preserved 
this by subsuming whole tafsir works by earlier writers, 27 while similarly 
appropriating in toto detailed passages of linguistic exposition from the 
works of previous grammarians. The entire enterprise is inspired by the 
principle that the soundest interpretation of the Qur'an is that which 
conforms with what actually appears [%ahir) in the written texts of the 
Muslims, read at face value {gabir as opposed to taqdir ), unless there is good 
reason for departing from the zjihir, and accords with the rules of Arabic 
and with fjadiths transmitted from the Companions and the Successors and 
acknowledged by the specialists in Islamic lore. 28 For al-Tabari, the ijmd" , or 
consensus, of a majority of scholars is paramount. He ignores minority 
views on any aspect of Qur'an study, while conflicting reports from 
Successors and Companions, if unresponsive to attempts at harmonization, 
are shrugged off as concerning only minor matters, knowledge of which is 
not necessary for salvation and ignorance of which is not harmful. They 
must, in the absence of a report from the Prophet which would be decisive, 
remain in abeyance. 29 In orthodox Sunni eyes, al-’J’abarl’s approach is 
admirable and his work is regarded as the very embodiment of the ideal 
Tradition-based exegesis. Massive as it is, the work is incomplete, in so far 
as al-Tabari refers the reader, anxious for more detailed treatment, to his 
specialist works on law and qira'at . 30 The scale was too vast to be often 
emulated, while the expense of reproducing copies probably accounts for 
the early appearance of a series of epitomes. 31 If the “elucidations’ are 
unconvincing, it is because the process of adjusting the Qur'an texts to the 
inherited exegeses is all too obvious. 

Meanwhile, the linguistic, legal and theological schools matured apace 
and their standard works appeared. Apart from the tedium involved, the 
mere passage of time made insistence upon unbroken isnads impracticable. 
Besides, the paths of sunnah and Qur'an had long diverged to form separate 
disciplines distinct in aim and method. Law [fiqh) was the abiding interest 
of scholars; theology was developing and exegesis would be subordinated 
to both. Within the perspective of tafsir , al-Tfabari’s insistence upon 
verbatim reproduction of reports with isnads can be seen as atypical. The 
Qur'an would continue to provide the ideal vindication of sectional legal 
and theological views, while offering mature scholars a structure within 
which to sum up a life’s work, for the compiling of a tafsir came to be 
regarded as a work of pious preparation for the meeting with one’s Maker. 

27 Horst, “Zur tlb€rlicfcrung”,307. 2 * Tabari, ft”? al-bayan, 1, 3-93. 29 Ibid., m, 231. 

30 Ibid., 1, 148; 11, 207. 31 Goldziher, R ichtnngen, 87, n.4. 
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Al-^abari had shown how few Prophetical dicta were available and the 
extent to which the Successors and the Companions had been divided in 
their exegetical views. Two principal approaches dominated the subse- 
quent literature. Although remaining wedded to the idea of Tradition, 
while swinging away from reliance on or - following the appearance of the 
major standard works - even a need for the strict isnad , scholars refer more 
to books than to men, as the legal, linguistic or theological traditions of the 
school come to the fore in the shaping of the exegesis. 

The ShI c I exegesis shared this development in emphasis. Although 
considerably less prolix than his great Sunni contemporary, C A1I b. Ibrahim 
al-Qummi (d. 307/919) skilfully arranged into smooth narrative, puncti- 
liously prefixed by isnads, the exegeses transmitted from the imams 
Muhammad al-Baqir and Ja c far al-$adiq. Based on specially adapted ImamI 
readings, 32 his texts concentrate on the legal, theological and particularly on 
the political doctrines of the Twelver sect, whose adepts alone he addresses. 
In contrast, Abu Ja c far Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Tusi (385-460/995- 
1067), placing greater emphasis upon strict linguistic criteria, organizes the 
discussion of the traditional readings under a precise sequence of rubrics: 
verse - reading - etymologies - sabab - frab - meaning - tafsir, giving his 
work a more rigid mechanical framework. Among al-Tusi’s numerous 
sources, in addition to the imams, are the Companions and the Successors 
and a host of well-known theologians. 

The even denser concentration of linguistic analyses assembled by al- 
Fa^l b. al-Hasan al-Tabarsi (462-552/1069-1157) parallels the rigorously 
linguistic approach of the Andalusian Muhammad b. Yusuf b. C A1I b. 
Hayyan (654-745/1256-1345), who felt it necessary to justify in his 
introduction the conscious abandonment of the isnad and in whose work 
literary references abound. 

c Abd al-Haqq b. 'Atiyyah (481-542/1088-1147) and Muhammad b. 
Ahmad al-Qurtubi (d. 671/1272) both pondered the Prophet’s reported 
saying, “He who pronounces on the Qur'an except on the basis of 
[Traditional] knowledge (7//w), and produces a correct interpretation has 
nevertheless erred ’, finally deciding that it authorized use of the findings of 
the established sciences. 33 The exegete must take account of the accumu- 
lated principles of linguistics and of law in wrestling with the Qur'an texts. 
That is the spirit which informs al-Qur$ubi’s own large work in which he 
analyses the readings and etymologies and, above all, the theological and 
legal discussions centring on the verses. His concern, and also, to an even 

32 Tafsir, 1, 9-1 1, 

33 Jeffery, Two Muqaddimahs, 262; cf. Qurfubl, al-JamT li-af/kam al-Qur'an, 1, 3 2-3, and Tabari, Jam/' al- 
bayan, 1, 77-9. 


greater extent, that of Abu Bakr Muhammad b. 'Abdullah b. al- Arabi (469- 
543/1076-1 148), was to demonstrate the Quranic basis of the views taught 
in the Maliki school of law. A similar office had been performed for the 
tfanafi code by Abu Bakr Ahmad b. C A1I al-Ja§§a§ (302-70/914-81). The 
particular nature of their works, written from a declared school position 
and reflected in their common title, Afykdm di-Qur'an , places them in a 
special category of tafsir . 

THE RATIONAL APPROACH 

Linguistic expertise was among the many accomplishments brought to his 
analysis of the Qur'an by Abu '1-Qasim Mahmud b. Umar al-Zamakhshari 
(467-538/1074-1144). This celebrated philologist did not hesitate to 
adduce his proof- verses from the 'Abbasid poets alongside references to the 
$alfik of Muslim and many other literary products of the several scholarly 
disciplines. Although the avowed objective of his study was to bring out 
the signal beauties of Qur'an style and to demonstrate by analysis of the 
elegance of its argumentation and effectiveness of its rhetoric the doctrine 
of the Qur'an’s miraculous literary inimitability (fjaf), his tafsir presents in 
fact a model of detailed syntactical analysis directed, as usual, at the 
determination of the most justifiable readings and interpretations. He 
shows a predilection for the question-and-answer method, but his book 
abounds also in fyadiths (without isnads). He had, however, a deeper 
purpose: by showing from the Qur'an itself that God had expressed his 
clear divine preference for “the people of unicity and justice — al- 
Zamakhshari’s own Mu'tazilite school - to demonstrate the sound Quranic 
basis of their theological teachings, and their exclusive title to the name of 
Muslim. All anthropomorphic interpretations, simplistic predestinaria- 
nism, superstitious folk-beliefs and hadiths or opinions offensive to reason, 
the “dualistic” notion of the uncreated Qur'an, had all to be eliminated from 
the Islamic system of ideas. Their propagation, not merely by the simple 
artisan class, but even by respected doctors of the Sunni sect, proved a 
scandal prejudicial to the Mu'tazilite goal of re-establishing Islam s intellec- 
tual appeal. If it were alleged that such unworthy doctrines were rooted in 
the Qur'an and in the Tradition, then clearly the sources called out for 
reinterpretation. 

On Qur'an, iii.18, for example, “God testifies that there is no god but 
Him alone. The angels and the possessors of knowledge also testify to this, 
on the basis of justice: ‘there is no god but Him alone, the almighty, the all- 
wise’”, al-Zamakhshari comments: 34 “‘the possessors of knowledge’ are 

34 Kashshaf, I, 514. 
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those who, adducing the clearest arguments and most telling proofs, affirm 
God’s unicity and His justness - i.e. the scholars of the party of justice and 
oneness. In Qur’an, iii.19, God adds: ‘Only Islam is the true religion in 
God’s sight’.” God declares that justice and oneness alone is the true 
religion in his view. In God’s opinion, all other groups are no part of the 
religion. Thus, anyone who upholds anthropomorphic views or any notion 
that conduces to likening God with his creation (such as the idea that the 
believer will look upon God in the afterlife), or who adopts the opinion that 
men s ultimate fate is predestined and that their actions are predetermined — 
which is the very soul of injustice - is not, in God’s view, an adherent of 
God’s religion, the religion of Islam. 

In discharging his duty of defining the true faith, al-Zamakhsharl 
neglects no opportunity to mock the opponents of his school, deploying 
the devastating weapons of irony and humour. 35 Doubtless it was the 
arrogance of his theological claims, the ferocity of his attacks on the $ufi 
confraternities and the deep bitterness of his denunciation of slavish 
adherence ( taqtid) to Tradition which made these particular features of his 
work appear to be its salient characteristic. They are, in fact, outnumbered 
by considered paragraphs of comparative fiqh in which scrupulous fairness 
to opponents sharply differentiates these passages from his more acerbic 
theological comments. 

Al-Zamakhshari’s book attracted super-commentaries and counter- 
commentaries from conservative scholars who balanced grudging admi- 
ration for the man’s acute linguistic insights with vituperative denunciation 
of his regrettable heresies. Averting their eyes from his more scandalous 
jibes, the pious have admitted their dependence upon al-Zamakhsharl’s 
signal contribution to the linguistic analysis of the texts and the readings, 
especially his services to the Qur’an’s literary qualities. His Kashshdf c an 
haqaiq al-tanyl (“The Discloser of the Truths of the Revelation”) has 
continued to be studied and is regularly reprinted. 

The depth of Hellenism’s penetration of Islam is illustrated by the tafslr 
of Fakhr al-DIn abu c Abdullah Muhammad b. c Umar al-RazI (543-606/ 
1149-1209), MafatVj al-ghqyb (“Keys of the Unseen”), which presents the 
response of Ash c arite rationalism to Mu c tazilism, Shi c ism and agnosticism. 
Insisting upon the / jds^ of the Qur’an as Muhammad’s major evidentiary 
miracle, al-RazI developed the study of the munasabab or appropriateness of 
the literary sequence of the verses and the surahs. An interesting, if severely 
technical introductory essay on the structure of the language scarcely seems 
necessary at this date, while his prolixity may be judged from his devoting 


almost an entire volume to the brief opening surah. As against the extreme 
ShI c I claim that God’s existence is known only from the instruction of the 
Prophet and the imams, and that of the Tradition-minded that our 
knowledge of God derives solely from knowledge of the Qur’an and the 
\\adith , al-RazI argues that belief in the prophets is a consequence of belief 
in God, sufficient evidence of whose existence and oneness is furnished in 
nature. The authenticity of Muhammad’s claim to prophethood rests upon 
the demonstrable miraculously inimitable style of the Qur’an. 

Lengthy digressions on physics, metaphysics, astronomy, astrology, 
alchemy, medicine and logic, which break the continuity of the work, 
converge upon a central theme: the harmony of the natural and mental 
sciences with the chief of all sciences, theology. The Qur’an, the word of 
God, and the universe, the work of God, together attest to the existence 
and operation of the Divine Being. The Qur’an’s mention, for example, of a 
thunderstorm provides the opportunity to show that natural science cannot 
explain all natural events. Two opposing elements, heat (lightning) and 
damp (rain), indisputably can occur simultaneously in one place (thunder- 
cloud). Only theology which knows of a self-subsisting creator acting 
under no compulsion and capable of producing trans-rational effects can 
satisfactorily explain such anomalies. Sometimes all that separates philos- 
ophy from theology is mere vocabulary. The higher forms of life influen- 
cing events, according to the philosophers, are none other than the angels. 36 
Al-RazI expresses wonder that scientists and philosophers hesitate to 
believe when the findings of natural science and philosophy coincide with 
those of tafslr } 1 

His familiarity with the literatures of Islamic and non-Islamic thought 
impresses both in its sweep and in its detail and his care to name sources 
brings references to Hadith , grammar, theology and history and to the 
sayings of Persian, Indian, Greek and Arab sages pell-mell into his crowded 
pages. The infectious enthusiasm of the author propels the reader as Christ, 
Moses, Abraham and Muhammad rub shoulders with Ptolemy, Socrates, 
Aristotle and Galen. Yet, underneath the urbanity and erudition, a 
traditionally inclined Muslim mind defers to a report from the Prophet, 
while, even in physics, questions eventually cease. Setting out details of his 
belief in indirect, gradual creation, when asked why God did not simply 
create each species directly, al-RazI merely replies that God does as he 
pleases. 38 His extreme dislike for taqlid is the reflex of his impassioned 
defence of theology against the doubts of the first Muslims, who regarded it 
as little better than dabbling with divine secrets. 39 Tradition must not be 


35 Ibid., 320. 


36 RazI, MafatV} al-ghaj/b, pt. 10, 20. 


33 Ibid., 26. 


38 Ibid., pt. 2, 110. 


39 Ibid., 96. 
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pitted against reason; the original acceptance of Tradition rested upon 
reason and to attack it was to attack both reason and Tradition together. 40 

All human concern is present in this stimulating work, although the 
scholastic method adopted by the author permits too frequent interruption, 
with endless division into section, subsection and sub-subsection which 
makes it extremely difficult to retain the thread of the argument throughout 
a lengthy exposition. The work is more reminiscent of the adab literature 
than is normal in an exegesis, inducing one critic to dismiss it as containing 
everything except tafsir . 41 

Anwar al-tan^ll wa-asrar al-td’ml (“The Lights of the Revelation and the 
Secrets of the Interpretation”) by c Abdullah b. c Umar al-Baydawi (d. 685/ 
1 286), designed partly as an “expurgation” of al-Zamakhshari’s Mu'tazilite 
tafttr, but based on other works, including al-Razi’s, has proved even more 
to readers’ tastes, probably on account of its more manageable proportions, 
although conciseness has been purchased at the cost of extreme compres- 
sion, making for obscurity if not dullness. All pretension to literary style 
has been abandoned, producing what is little more than a technical manual, 
but the work, regarded as a classic of orthodox tafsir, is among the most 
frequently printed. 

THE ROLE OF INTUITION 

The Qur'an teaches the vanity and transience of this world and belittles 
preoccupation with material possessions. An other-worldly ascetic strain 
has, in consequence, been present in Islam since its beginnings. This too, is 
represented in exegesis, as in the tafsir of Sahl al-Tustari (d. 283/896), 
pupil of the celebrated Egyptian mystic, Dhu'l-Nun (d. 246/861). Sahl was 
familiar with the rather obscure fjadith that every Qur'an verse has four 
dimensions: %ahir, batin, fjadd and muttatf , which he glossed as respectively: 
wording, meaning, regulation and intuition of the true import of the verse. 
The last (equivalent to illumination, i.e. ilhdm ), is a special gift reserved for 
the chosen to whom God reveals what he really intended by the revelation. 
Anyone familiar with Arabic can grasp the %ahlr or surface meaning. God’s 
real purpose was, however, the batin , and in his exegesis, Sahl proposed to 
interpret the Qur'an at both levels. 42 The §ufi attitude to the meanings and 
uses of words frequently makes their statements arcane, but Sahl’s 
comparatively short work is reasonably unpretentious. His general purpose 
being ethical, he uses for illustration edifying anecdotes from the lives of 

40 Ibid., 57. 

41 Suyufl Itqan, pt. 2, 190; tfajjT Khallfah, Kashf al-^unun , ed. G. Fliigel, Leipzig, 11, 1837, 338. 

42 Muhammad Husayn al-Dhahabl, al-Tafslr ma- l-mufassirun, 11, 38off. 
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the saints ( awliya ). Many Qur'an stories are symbolic. For instance, the 
believer’s wife, sons and property can, like the calf worshipped by the 
Israelites, distract him from thinking of God. The Israelites could not 
return to monotheism until they had abandoned worship of the calf and 
then, as commanded, slain themselves, that is, their souls, their appetites 
(vii.148). Thus the believer must strive to empty his soul of the love of all 
worldly things, including those most dear to him. God’s command to 
Abraham is a favourite theme. The actual slaying of his son was not desired. 
What God intended was that Abraham empty his heart of all except love of 
God (xxxvii. 1 07). God gives men to eat and drink - to eat of the sustenance 
of faith and to drink of the water of reliance upon God alone (xxvi.78-82). 
Yet fear must balance hope, for salvation is not automatic. 

The conservative scholars were indulgent towards insights of this kind, 
but the exegete had to be discreet. Vilification was the reward of men like 
Abu c Abd al-Rahman al-Sulaml (330-412/941-1021), who openly alleged 
that their symbolic exegeses represented God’s true intent. Despite his 
reputation as an expert in liadlth, al-Sulaml was widely denounced as a 
forger and a liar following the appearance of a largish book, Haqa iqal-taj sir 
(“The Truths of Interpretation”), in which, collecting the sayings of 
prominent figures, he attached them to relevant verses. Confining himself 
to “the inner truths” and omitting to mention “the outer truths”, al-Sulaml 
earned the wrath of the scholars. Al-Suyup considered the work heretical, 
al-Dhahabl wished it had never been written, while al-Wahidl (d. 468/1075) 
denounced the author as an unbeliever. 43 Al-Sulaml s interpretations 
hardly differed from Sahl’s, but his incaution was his undoing. 

Bolder spirits, throwing all caution to the wind, decried the ulema who 
could see only the envelope, whereas the adepts could read the message 
within. The tafsir of the Qur'an, the bare meanings of the words, are 
accessible to all who read Arabic, but what has been transmitted to date 
cannot possibly exhaust the riches of a divine book whose depths must, by 
definition, be infinite. Man perhaps cannot reach them unaided. 44 

Neo-Platonic emanation theories furnished the trappings of Islamic 
mystical philosophy to whose practitioners God divulges the secrets of his 
creation and the true appreciation of his revelation. To ignore the outer 
meanings of the Qur'an merely leads to esotericism, but to ignore the inner 
secrets is the way of. the slave of Tradition who sees no further than the 
outer wrappings. One must strive to penetrate beyond the visible to reach 
the very soul of the revelation. 45 The Qur'an itself invites reflection: 
“Reflect, you who have eyes” if tabirtiya ull^l-absar). By clever word-play 

11 llnd., 11 386; cf. Suyup, Itqan, pt. 2, 184. 44 Goldziher, Ricbtungtn , 197. 45 Ibid., 236-7. 
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surah lix.2 becomes: pass beyond what you see with the outer eye (absar) to 
the meanings which the visible suggests to your inner being (battn) and 
which are perceptible only to the inner eye ( bascfir ). 

To show contempt for this illusory world by the suppression of the 
human appetites in regular contemplation of the divine verses, to reject the 
wilful self in preparation for the annihilation of the self in the divine, is the 
path to selection for intimate divine encounter leading to an infusion of 
inspiration directly into the attentive soul. One becomes the recipient of 
immediate knowledge (> mdrifah ) which is unquestionable, guaranteed by 
the manner of its bestowal. 46 

Subjecting selected Qur 3 an passages to their particular interpretation 
technique ( tdwh ), the §ufls imparted their revelations to a close circle of 
disciples, preferring not to publish their secrets abroad, although much 
ta'wil is found scattered throughout the prolific writings of the great 
masters, Abu Hamid Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Ghazall (451-505/ 
1059-mi) and Muhyl 3 l-DIn Muhammad b. C A 1 I b. al- c Arabi (560-638/ 
1 165-1240), the latter one of the giants of §ufism to whom, in addition to 
extensive writings of an abstruse technical character, a systematic exegetical 
work has also (questionably) been attributed. 47 

The §ufis generally took the precaution of avoiding the term tafstr, 
preferring to speak of hints ( ishdrdt ), partly to avoid the presumption of 
binding the divine intent to one particular interpretation, but, more 
importantly, to avert the ire of conservative circles hostile to any claim to 
“knowledge” attained without years of sacrifice and toil. Muhyl '’l-DIn b. 
al- c Arab!’s arrogance towards mere book-learning (ilm) and his extrava- 
gant boasts of personal meetings, not merely with prophets and angels, but 
even with God himself, provoked the orthodox to sarcasm. Some of his 
exegetical statements, which are of extreme complexity, certainly could be 
read as presenting grave dangers to belief. 48 A modus vivendi was generally, 
however, desired, as it was clear that considerable spiritual benefits could be 
derived from Sufi insights. Their tdwil could be accommodated within the 
science of tafstr , as long as it was emphasized that they claimed merely to 
supplement, not to replace, the massive body of interpretation built up over 
generations. 

Muhyl 5 l-DIn (“Resuscitator of the Religion”) b. al- c ArabT - to the 
irreconcilable, Mumlt al-DIn (“Assassin of the Religion”) - thus took pains 
to insist that his symbolic interpretations might not be taken as other than 
parallel and complementary to the traditional tafstr of which they offered a 

* Ibid., 246. 

47 DhahabI, al-Tafstr wa- l-mufassirun, n, 400-1; cf. Gatje, Koran und Koranexegese, 62. 

48 Goldziher, R icbtungen, 22j; DhahabI, al-Tafslr wa-* l-mufassirun, 11, 342. 
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fuller development, extending into the spiritual dimension from which the 
traditional tafslr had fallen sadly short. Neither philosophy nor philology 
can lead to spiritual perfection." Ibn al-'Arabl’s Sufism, far from antino- 
mian, coming not to destroy the law, but to fulfil it, embraced and insisted 
<oon the fullest implementation of the shariah to the smallest detail. T e 
mystic’s role was to illumine, to vivify the law by unveiling its spiritual 
fullness and by uncovering the hidden splendours of the revelation. 

49 Ibid., 206. 
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CHAPTER 5 

THE PROSE LITERATURE OF SUFISM 


The prose literature of Islamic mysticism, or $ufism, during the c Abbasid 
era is rich and varied. Distinct accomplishments can be credited to §ufl 
writers who often did not shun the use of prevailing genres and styles of 
expression. In the face of criticism and pressures from the ulema, $ufi 
authors often resorted to the oblique and enigmatic as tools of literary 
expression and ideological articulation. Beliefs were often couched in 
symbolical and allegorical references, and so thoroughly camouflaged at 
times that authors in the later centuries found it necessary to write their own 
commentaries. 

Basically §ufi writers were not particularly innovative with regard to 
prose categories. They favoured definitive and descriptive works, guidance 
and reference manuals, epistolary and instructional treatises and biogra- 
phies and hagiographies. Their themes tended to explain and moralize, with 
heavy stress on the exemplary. Didactic techniques seem to govern most 
aspects of their writings, particularly in the later stages when instructing 
and guiding novices required much wisdom and exemplification. 

On the defensive during much of the earlier centuries, $ufism generated a 
wealth of polemical and introspective literature. To enlist sympathy for 
their cause, $ufTs developed a remarkable capacity for communication. In 
contriving the means, they contributed not only to literary norms but to the 
language as well, in the form of direct facile expressions which, in the long 
run, reduced the tendency toward affectation, subtlety and exaggeration. 
To Arabic literature they added flashes of brilliance and imagination, 
boldness and freedom of expression in the face of strong adversity, and with 
no compromising of moral and ethical standards, which made of them the 
spiritual teachers of the Muslims. Ibn Qutaybah (d. 276/889) complimented 
them on the breadth and depth of their intellectual interests and capacities. 
Men like Harith b. Asad al-Muhasibl (d. 243/857) and c A§im al-Antaki (d. 
215/830) were sophisticated rationalists and master dialecticians, adepts at 
the accommodation of scholastic vocabulary to writing methods. Indeed, 
they and their adherents were able to harmonize the extreme positions of the 

5 <> 


Mu'tazilites on the one hand and the orthodox ulema on the other. Ibn 
Karram (d. 241/855) of Khurasan excelled at using analytical techniques to 
differentiate between matters of faith and those of gnosis. 

§ufi authors were also successful in assimilating literary devices used by 
Traditionists: classification, narration and verification. Some maintain that 
their literature was in reality directed against the formalism of orthodoxy 
and aimed at deeper probings of religious mysteries. In so doing, they 
achieved a sublime conception of religious devotion. Unaffected by 
material or intellectual pursuits, §ufi writings came to embody Islam’s 
highest ideals, and, in the later centuries of spiritual malaise, they were still 
able to draw on the values of everyday life in their milieus. They were in 
tune with their environments and mirrored the times in their writings, both 
spiritually and socially. 

Weak and devoid of the richness of ideas and expressions of earlier 
centuries, the cultural and literary legacy of §ufis in the later centuries 
reflects degenerating times. Writers employ references and terms so rare 
that they cannot be found in lexicons. Grammar also suffers, and the use of 
incorrect sentence structures and trite expressions is frequent. This latter is 
not a form of literary decrepitude, but rather the conscientious efforts of 
$ufi writers to communicate with a nearly illiterate audience at a much 
reduced level of comprehension. Their techniques were often affected by 
local usages and tended to vary from place to place. Non-§ufi literature, on 
the other hand, was free of local and pedantic influences because authors, 
mostly Traditionists, were addressing a learned group. Thus the adorned 
and well-turned expression constituted an art with writers of the third and 
fourth Islamic centuries. The $ufi author, however, derided such tech- 
niques and was dubbed an anti-intellectual lacking in literary graces. 

The general consensus nevertheless is that he did not lack literary taste. It 
is he who elevated music, for example, to an art, distilling in the process the 
finest expressions of his world of perception and translating the sublimest 
sentimentality into tender words richly endowed with subtle meanings. Al- 
Hallaj, Muhyl 3 l-DIn b. aUArabl and c Umar b. al-Faritf (d. 632/1235) said 
it all and said it well. Nor were they inept at the use of philosophical 
techniques. Indeed, some critics call their writings literature of reflec- 
tion”, steeped in ethical concepts. For them writing was not an end in itself, 
but rather the medium for stating the aspirations and endurements of the 
spirit and the soul yearning after its Maker, the attainment of perfection in 
the realization of God’s presence, and the ultimate transports of the spirit 
when submerged in the divine. 

Overall, their literature has been superb, emulated for centuries by men 
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of literary appreciation. If §ufi writers had left no other legacy, scholars of 
Arabic would long be indebted to them for a style of expression free from 
artificiality and slavish subservience to conventionalism. They did not 
prostitute their art in praise of the high and mighty among mortals as others 
did, and by placing security of soul above that of the body, they served as 
models of bravery and boldness. Their noble and virtuous spirit imbued 
Arabic literature with the moral values characterized by reflections on 
personal experience, not the fiat of abstract decrees issuing forth from the 
ulema. 

While the oblique, enigmatic and allegorical left their mark on Arabic 
literature most conspicuously in the nineteenth century in official writings 
and correspondences, still the reader is indebted to §ufi authors for ridding 
the language of story techniques. To them, if it lacks a moral basis, 
expository writing has no contextual or literary validity. At first their 
writings focused on pragmatic matters - piety, wise counsel and admoni- 
tion - as they groped for cures to the “diseases of the heart”; but as they 
became increasingly absorbed in the meditative life, their writings acquired 
abstract qualities, both in the choice of topics and modes of expression. 

In general, $ufi authorship can be characterized as synoptic, reflecting 
prevalent literary trends but clothed with greater spirituality. The broad- 
ness of its appeal is the result of a variety of beliefs represented by converts 
to Sufism. Philosophers, Ash c arites, Mu c tazilites, Traditionists, Shl'Is and a 
bevy of esotericists opted for the §ufi way, and one can hardly expect men 
of such varied learning and beliefs to wipe the slate of their minds Hean as 
they engaged in new intellectual pursuits. The theme of love, so integral to 
§ufi literary digressions, could not be divorced from its sensuous compo- 
nent, however divine it became later. Rabi'ah (d. 185/801), the epitome of 
pure selfless love for God, was an entertainer and singer before turning 
ascetic and transferring the richness of her love experiences to the Beloved. 
Ibn al-Fari<J, “the sultan of lovers”, was particularly attracted to beauty and 
consciously sought to distil the beautiful from his environment as he 
expressed it in exquisite verse. 

There is little that can be termed ascetic or mystical literature before the 
early Abbasid era. Al-Hasan al-Ba§ri (d. 110/728) is considered a pioneer 
for his wise preaching and admonitions. He generated a trend focusing on 
short treatises offering counsel and advice, which were ethical and instruc- 
tional in aim and cited by al-Jahi? (d. 255/868-9), Abu ’ 1 -Faraj al-l § fahanl 
(d. 356/967), Ibn Asakir and other biographers. Asceticism was still the 
dominant theme in the first 'Abbasid century, with the Prophet and his 
Companions and Successors commanding the attention of authors. The 
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earliest recordings of moral sayings with distinct traces of a mystical 
flavouring appear in the third/ninth century, in Basra. Some say this trend 
first appears with Ja'far, the sixth imam, with his mystical interpretation of 
the Qur’an. But actually it was Dhu 3 1 -Nun al-Mi§rI (d. 246/861) who was 
the first to develop a distinctly mystical writing in Islam, coining terms 
popularized by other §ufis at a later date. 

The Qur’an inspired early §uf! writing in its alleged allusion to a pre- 
eternal covenant between God and man, the re-enactment of which filled 
the mystic with extreme enthusiasm. Al-MuhasibI wrote a non-esoteric 
exegesis on the holy book entitled Kitab Fahm ma'am al-Qur an; al-Tirmidhl 
(d. 279/882) made a synopsis of it under the title of Tahiti na%air al-Qur an, 
and Muhyl ’ 1 -DIn abu 'Abdullah Muhammad b. 'All b. al-'Arabl (d. 638/ 
1240) wrote an impressive and truly esoteric tafslr in which we have the 
widest possible condensations in a mystical context of the full gamut of 
Unitarian convictions. 1 The Taysir of c Izz al-DIn al-DIrlnl (d. 697/1297) is a 
didactic poem of 3,200 verses on Quranic exegesis. Al-Sulaml(d. 412/1021) 
concerned himself with the science of exegesis itself in his liaqaiq al-tafstr. 

It was in Basra, Kufa and Damascus that §ufi prose had its inception in 
the form of sermonettes, adages and admonitions against growing worldli- 
ness under the Umayyads. Al-Idasan al-Ba§ri’s discourses on the subject 
were compiled by his contemporaries and disciples and published after his 
death by Hamid al-Khuza'I (d. 142/759)- His correspondence and sermons 
on canon law, morality and dogma survive in the works of others. He is the 
model author on how eloquence and intellect can be brought to bear upon 
reflection so as to mirror the good and God’s benefactions. Al-Jahi? 
describes his sermons exhorting to consciousness as both penetrating and 
as Islam’s most beautiful. He is credited with steering the caliph 'Umar II 
(reigned 99-101 /7 17-20) toward a life of piety. Khalid b. §afwan and al- 
Awza'I (d. 1 57/774) also addressed correspondence and sermons to princes 
and caliphs, samples of which are preserved in Ibn Qutaybah’s c Uyun 
al-akhbar. 

This type of literature remained in vogue during the second Muslim 
century, expressed now in the maqamah style. This was later to be cultivated 
fully by al-Hamadhanl (d. 398/1007) and al-Idariri (d. 5 16/1122), thanks to 
its popularization by Dhu ’ 1 -Nun al-Mi$ri, who used it to good advantage in 
his correspondence with al-Mutawakkil (reigned 232-47/847-61), and also 
by al-Tujibl in his story-like adages preserved in Muhammad b. Yusuf al- 
Kindl’s Kitab Wulat Misr. In the third/ninth century this trend in literature 
acquired deeper and broader forms, new trends and expressions more 
clearly manifest in a wider range of §ufi authorship. 

1 Cf. above, ch. 4, 54. 
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MORALIZING LITERATURE 

Works designed to instruct by moralizing took the form of testaments and 
brief admonitions, narratives and short accounts, problems and issues, 
examples of virtue, with ethics and etiquette providing a running theme. 
Testaments, or wasdyd, are among the oldest of $ufi writings. Those of C A 1 I 
were especially cherished, and had a remarkable tendency to fructify as 
Nahj al-balaghah (“The Path of Eloquence”)2 proves. Other renowned 
testaments and admonitions are those of Abu Yazld of Bistam (d. 261/874 
or 264/877-8) and al-Hallaj (executed 857/922). Al-MuhSsibl left us his 
Nasltjah li- l-talibin. We also have testaments from others like al-Rudhabarl 
(d. 369/979)* al-Sulaml, and Abu Sa c Id Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ziyad al- 
A c rabl (d. 341/952), who entitled his Risalah fif-mawdf^ wa-l-fawdfd. In 
his Kitdb al-Amthdl , focusing on the exemplary as evinced in the Qur’an and 
in the Traditions, al-Tirmidhl was a pioneer. A fine work that combines 
wise counsel with example and deed is al-Hikam of Taj al-Dln b. c Ata’allah 
Abbas al-Sakandarl (d. 709/1309). The work is relatively easy to follow, 
considering his depictions and metaphors could lend themselves to a 
number of interpretations. There is almost a deliberate interlacing of ideas 
with a variety of lexical significations. He appears to delight in accentuating 
grammatical features, as in: 

How could it be that anything can veil Him who has given form to everything, and 
who has appeared in everything, by everything, before everything, and more visible 
than everything . . . 3 

On the negative side, al-Hikam is deficient in terms of structure; the 
haphazard organization of topics strips it of harmony and continuity , and 
only its rich consistent rhyme holds it together. 

With regard to short accounts and narratives, we have al-Hadith of 
Ma c ruf al-Karkhl (d. 200/815), the Afadith of Man$ur b. c Ammar of Basra, 
al-Fatvaid wa-l-hikaydt wa-l-akhbdr of Abu Hatim al-Asamm of Balkh (d. 
237/ 8 5 0 * Kalimat from Sahl al-Tustarl, and Kalam from al-Nurl (d. 295/ 
907). The Akhbar of al-Hallaj were collected by his disciples and provide us 
with a sampling of what this genre contains: sayings, doings, preachings 
and information about the person concerned. Again there is no consistent 
method pursued in the organization of the work, nor any chronological 
ordering of the material in the edited form. The collection appears to have 
been gleaned from scattered unconnected sources. Another significant 
work in this vein is A.khbar al-salihtn of All al-Hamadhanl (d. 414/1023). 


2 CHALUP, 305. 


3 Hikam , 12-13. 
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Examples of virtuous deeds, or manaqib works, aimed likewise at 
instructing by example. Essentially they were personal hagiographies, 
noteworthy among which were Kitdb Khatm al-wilayah of al-Tirmidhl and 
Maqdmdt al-awliya of al-Sulaml; Muhyl i-DIn b. al- c ArabI depended upon 
both of these in his Mul)ddarbt al-abrdr. Dhu ’ 1 -Nun penned Risalah ft Dhikr 
manaqib al-sdlilfm , and those of Abu Yazld are among the most popular. 
Nearly all founders of §ufi orders left such works or were honoured by 
them. Those of c Abd al-Qadir al-JIlani (d. 564/1168) are preserved in al- 
Fatk al-rabbdni and Jala ’ al-khbtir , while his discourses are gathered in Futdh 
al-ghqyb. The Mafdkhir al-aliyyah of Ahmad al- c Abbad encompasses the 
wisdom and virtues of al-Shadhill (d. 656/1258). An all-embracing work is 
Bahjat al-asrdr of al-Shaftanufi (d. 713/1313). which concentrates on the 
manaqib of such Egyptian founders as Abu Hasan C A 1 I al-Shadhill, al-Rifa I, 
al-Dasuql and al-$abbagh. c Abd al-Wahhab al-Sha c ranI (d. 973/1 565) saw fit 
to focus on his own virtues in Fata if al-minan (“Subtleties of Blessings ), 
wherein he points to parallelisms in the experiences of other Sufi masters. 
Impressive works of this kind by non-order founders are Nianaqib ahl al- 
tyaqq of al-Tustarl and Manaqib al-abrdr of Taj al-Islam al-Maw§ilI (d. 5 5 2/ 
1157), a disciple of al-Ghazafi. 

Problems and answers ( masail and ajwibah) consisted of posing hypothe- 
tical questions and answering them, a technique used also to impart 
instruction by focusing on distinctions between right and wrong, virtue 
and evil, sin and righteousness. This genre is usually characterized by 
unusual perceptiveness expressed in curt, crisp phrases, elegant language 
and superb imagery, as, for example: 

Q What sayest thou of consulting with others? 

A Have no faith in it, save it be with a trustworthy man. 

Q And what sayest thou concerning the giving of advice? 

A Consider first whether thy words will save thyself; if so, thy guidance is 
inspired, and thou wilt be respected and trusted. 4 

Correspondence also served as a medium for imparting wise counsel. 
The epistles of al-Junayd (d. 297/910) are an example of the finest. 
Addressed to brethren, they expound nearly all his mystical and theosophi- 
cal views. His style favours the tangential, abstract, complicated and 
ponderous yet not without impact. 

As it was perhaps the most popular genre for disseminating ideas and 
instructing, the epistle (1 risalah ) constitutes the bulk of Sufi prose. Indeed, 
the tradition is imbedded in the Judaeo-Christian world. The Apostles 


4 Quoted from c A$im al-An{aki, trans. Arberry, Sufism, 43. 
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resorted to it, and Muslim men of piety and esteem found it a particularly 
effective means for inculcating disciples and companions with their 
wisdom. Al-MuhasibT pioneered with his Risalah ft'l-Ta$awwuf al-Tustarl 
left a work on hikam\ Ibn 'Abbad of Ronda has a collection of epistles in his 
al-Rasail al-Sughra, but Dhu 3 1 -Nun was the most adept at the risalah'. 

O brother, know ye there is no honour above Islam, no generosity dearer than 
piety, no intelligence more fortified than Godfearingness, no cure more successful 
than repentance, no attire more enhancing than good health, no protection more 
inuring than security, no treasure richer than contentment, no passion more 
enriching than satisfaction with nourishment. So he who is content with attaining 
satiation has ordered tranquillity, for ambition is the key to exhaustion and the tool 
of hardship; prudence decrees assault on faults; many an ambition is a lie, an 
aspiration illusory, a hope leading to deprivation, and gain resulting in loss. 5 

BIOGRAPHY 

Biography was a most convenient tool for exemplifying the lives and deeds 
of those whose emulation was desired. A most interesting early quasi- 
autobiographical work is BacP shan al-ljakim al- Tirmidht. 6 But one of the all- 
time classics is Abu Hamid al-Ghazall’s Bidayat al-hidayah. His al-Munqidh 
min al~4alal is an equally important spiritual autobiography, and perhaps the 
best single source on his life. In it he weighs the pros and cons of all four 
groups striving after the truth - theologians, philosophers, authoritarians 
and $ufis, opting for the ways of the latter. After ten years of withdrawal 
and introspective search concerning the truth of being, al-Ghazall reached 
the conclusion that the real cannot be attained by sense perception but, 
rather, by intuitive revelation. The attainment of truth through ecstatic or 
experiential means is further adumbrated in his book Q Ajaib al-qalb? 

Personal biographies were inspired by masters of the way. On al-JIlanl 
we have al-Shaftanufi’s Bahjat al-asrar , an elaborate work which unfortuna- 
tely does more to obscure than bring out his personality. For the life of Abu 
’l-Hasan C A 1 I al-Shadhill and his disciple Abu VAbbas al-MursI there is Taj 
al-DIn b. 'Afa’allah’s Late? if al-minan and Muhammad b. al-$abbagh’s 
Durrat al-asrar (compiled around 720/1320). On Ahmad al-Rifa'I (d. 578/ 
1182) there is Tiryaq al-muljibbin by TaqI ’l-DIn al-Wasitl. 

Versatility is manifest in larger compendia, particularly those of the fifth- 
sixth/eleventh-twelfth centuries. The Jabaqat al-sufiyyah of c Abd al- Wahid 
al-Warathani (d. 372/982) was al-Sulaml’s main reference, as was Ahmad al- 
Nasawl’s (d. 396/1005) with the same title. Al-Sulaml’s Tabaqat al-sufiyyah 

5 Cited by al-Sarraj in his al-Luma, 265. 6 Ed. c Umar Yaljya in al-Mashriq, lv, 1861, 245-76. 

7 Ilya c ulum al-din, in, Short} *Ajaib al-qalb , Cairo, n.d. 
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(“Classes of the $ufis”) is the oldest extant, and the model for later writers. 
Structured into five “layers” or “classes” comprising $ufi shaykhs and 
ulema, each centres on about twenty people who were contemporaries. By 
choice, the author focuses on the essence and what best represents the 
subject’s life and sayings. The work is deliberately concise having alto- 
gether only 105 entries: the data is compact, the isnads abridged, the style is 
lucid, facile and flowing but with a touch of the mdqamah. For its 
streamlined features this work can be matched perhaps only by a similarly 
titled one of 'Abdullah al-An§arI (d. 41 2/1022). 

The leading work in this category is the Hilyat al-awliya of Abu Nu'aym 
al-l$fahanl (d. 430/1038). This ten-volume anthology of 689 biographies is 
an excellent example of the narrative-type compilation, starting with the 
Prophet and his wives and daughters. The main criteria for selection seem 
to be piety, purity and religiosity, with stress also on the miraculous. It is 
relatively dull, lacking in humour and colour, but the author’s main 
concern is to encourage piety, not to entertain. All men of piety, $uf! or not, 
are given attention. In contrast with al-Sulami’s work, Abu Nu'aym’s lacks 
symmetry and is uneven in space allocation, the longest entry taking up 142 
pages, the shortest less than one. There is also a conspicuous lack of inner 
harmony of treatment. The narrative tends to be disjointed and at times 
inconstant. The last volume alone takes up nearly a third of the whole. Al- 
Tirmidhl’s Khatm al-wilayah contains, besides his own biography, the 
spiritual biography of important early mystics. In this fascinating work the 
author argues the case of a seal for saints as others have for prophets. 
Impressed by his arguments, Muhyl 3 l-DIn b. al- c ArabI developed them 
further, adding to them his own colour and stamp. 

An enjoyable and significant work in this vein is Farid al-Din 'Avar’s (d. 
before 627/1230) Tadhkirat al-awliya \ which incorporates a vast store of 
information tastefully and entertainingly presented. Put together most 
likely in the author’s lifetime, it represents a synthesis of material drawn 
from earlier popular or little-known works. In focusing on the “saints”, he 
sought to strengthen spiritual resolve, heighten aspiration and destroy self- 
conceit. For as al-Junayd put it, “their sayings are one of the armies of 
Almighty God”, 8 and as the Prophet said before him, “Mercy descends at 
the mention of the pious”. The comments of saints allegedly serve to 
interpret better the Qur’an and Traditions, and dispose men to renounce 
the world, meditate on the future life, love God and prepare themselves for 
the end. 


Cited by c At(ar in Arberry’s translation, Muslim Saints and Mystics , 1 1. 
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LITERATURE OF VENERATION 

The cult of venerating the saints received an early boost in al-Tirmidhl’s 
Khatm al-wilayah. It is strongly reflected in the literature of the orders, 
wherein the focus is the shaykh and the barakah associated with him, if alive, 
and with his tomb, if dead. This is also the basis of syyardt and mtfji^at 
literature. The so-called miracles were construed as proof of the master’s 
sanctity and the way to distinguish between the saint and the imposter. "Afif 
al-DIn al-Yafi c I (d. 768/1367) placed considerable stress on karamat in his 
Rawd al-rayahtn ft mattdqib al-salihln, wherein he betrays lack of authority and 
credibility which in a sense points to a facet of $ufi writings in the period of 
decline. 

Concomitantly, we witness also a genre of literature designed to 
accommodate pseudo-sciences like astrology, divination and magic, pro- 
fessing not only to reveal the secrets of the unseen world, but to control 
them as well. Ahmad al-Bunl (d. 623/1225) was the first to concentrate 
systematically on divination, astrology and magical invocation. $ufi orders 
already were stressing the power of the wordoi God, and hundreds of tracts 
purported to show the virtues and properties of the names of God. Abu 3 1 - 
Qasim Abd al-Karlm al-Qushayrl’s Tafjbir is a treatise on the ninety-nine 
names of God. Others sought to unravel the underlying mystery of the 
basmalah , and such Quranic verses as ii.255 and surahs as xxxvi. Abu 3 1 - 
Hasan C A 1 I al-Shadhill’s Hifb al-bafyr and al-jazull’s Dala il al-khay rat give 
such names, verses and chapters magical properties and accentuate the 
power of symbolism based on words. The Alwdtj al^imadiyyah of Shihab al- 
DIn Yahya al-Suhrawardl al-Maqtul (executed 587/1191) deals with the 
absolute and divine attributes in the context of their signification. 

REFERENCE LITERATURE 

The main works of reference are $ufism’s most developed literary genre, 
for they encompass the full range of beliefs and teachings. Since originally 
the intent was to explain and defend $ufi theories and views, the apologetic 
tone is conspicuous as authors sought to show the conformity of their 
teachings with orthodoxy. A key major work executed in an orthodox vein 
is al-Ri c ayah lifuquq Allah of al-Muhisibl. The Qutal-qulub of Abu Talib al- 
Makkl (d. 386/996) is an early landmark on which al-Ghazall relies heavily 
in his Ilya c ulitm al-ditt. The Kitdb al-Luma of Abu Na§r "Abdullah b. "All al- 
Sarraj (d. 378/988) is a work of textbook proportion, treating in detail the 
full range of $ufism’s fundamental beliefs and observances in a simple, 


straightforward, expository style. The eloquence of al-HujwIrl (d. c. 465- 
69/1169-73) in his important reference text entitled Kashf al-mahjub 
(“Revealing the Veiled”: first written in Persian) is evinced as follows: 

Know [ye] that I have found the universe to be the shrine of the Divine mysteries; 
for to the created things has God entrusted Himself and within that which exists 
has He hidden Himself. Substances and accidents, elements, bodies, forms and 
dispositions are all veils of these mysteries . 9 

The work generally regarded as the Bible of §ufism is al-Risalah al- 
Qushayriyyah , of Abu D l-Qasim "Abd al-Karlm al-Qushayrl (d. 465/1072). It 
is perhaps the best, all-embracing synopsis extant on the whole sweep of 
$ufism up through its classical period of development. The title, unrepre- 
sentative of its scope, is in keeping with its original form: a series of epistles 
to disciples in different provinces, furnishing them with precise infor- 
mation on the place of §ufism within the religion of Islam. Supporting data 
derives from the manaqib of shaykhs, and is enlisted in such a fashion so as to 
focus on all aspects of §ufi philosophical thought. The object is to impart 
fresh glory to doctrines that had fallen rather out of fashion in al-Qushayrl s 
day. The lofty aspiration of the mystic is best epitomized in his observation: 
“The servant is like a body in the hands of God, plunged in the depths of the 
ocean of oneness, having passed away from the self and from the clutches of 
things created, so that in the end the servant returns to what he was before 
he began.” 10 The additional significance of the author lies in his knowledge 
of fiqh , his great skill in calligraphy and a remarkable amount of erudition in 
literary matters. 11 

An earlier work in the same vein, albeit concise, is al-Ta arruf li-madhhab 
ahl al-tajawwuf of al-Kalabadhl (d. 380 or 384/990 or 994)- Subject to 
numerous commentaries in the following century, the work became a 
reference for novices because of its capsular presentation of §ufi doctrines. 
A later, but equally comprehensive work, is c Awarif al-ma c arif of Shihab al- 
Dln "Umar al-Suhrawardl (d. 632/1234), a miniature Ilya in its range. 

These master works of §ufism were heirs to the finest literary tradition, 
for prose writing by now had acquired the full range of technical and 
stylistic development, mature and expressive, varied, brilliant and imagina- 
tive. Aims were clearly and fully defined, truthfully and boldly stated, and 
their impact strongly felt. Having interacted courageously with the ulema, 
$ufi writers adopted their scholastic techniques and were versatile in the 
philosopher’s techniques as well. Their prose clearly reflects such stylistic 
vagaries as a heavy dependence on similes, adages, allegories, delicate 
portrayals and imagination. 

9 Cited by Smith, Readings, 55. 10 Ibid. " Huart, Arabic Literature, 271-2. 
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ETIQUETTE LITERATURE 

Etiquette figured prominently in every phase and step of the way - from 
preparation, to embarkation, to arrival. Other aspects of Arabic literature 
reveal almost no commensurate concern for the minutiae that seem to absorb 
$ufi attention. There are tracts on every aspect of §ufi conduct in nearly all 
circumstances. Such works are very much in evidence during the organiza- 
tional phase of the movement, when novices needed guidance and careful 
instruction. Being mostly withdrawn and self-centred, there was no 
demand for the early ascetics to share their experiences or explain the 
wherewithal of spiritual perfection. 

For specific treatises we have Adab al-nufus of al-Muhasibl, Dawa al- 
qulub of c A$im al-Anfakl, Kitab al-Murtdin of Abu Zakariyya 3 Yahya b. 
Mu c adh al-Razi (d. 258/872), Kitab Adab al-nafs of al-Tirmidhl, Adab al- 
faqtr of al-Rudhabarl, a treatise on the etiquette of prayer by al-Kharraz (d. 
286/899) an d short correspondences by Dhu 3 1 -Nun al-Mi§ri and al-Junayd. 

The more extensive works on the subject of etiquette appear in 
conjunction with the solidification of §ufi orders and the need for manuals 
to train novices and guide shaykhs. The most comprehensive work is al- 
Sulaml’s Jawdmf adab al-fufiyyab , incorporating a number of separate 
treatises on etiquette. Husayn al-Wazzan, a contemporary, left us Kitab 
Adab al-muridy and Adab al-murtdtn of Diya 3 al-Dln c Abd al-Qahir al- 
Suhrawardl (d. 5 63 / 1 1 68) is a landmark. The Ghunyah of al- JllanI, composed 
at the request of companions and followers, is both a full manual and a 
complete treatise on $ufism detailing rules of conduct for a life of virtue, 
and the requisite etiquette for every phase thereof. He was one of the first to 
stress the observance of strict and proper etiquette wherever and whenever 
called for. 

The style is basically narrative characterized by lucidity. Some treatises 
however seem to favour the indirect quotation with Quranic and Hadith 
support. Occasionally there is a touch of humour, a slight compensation for 
a serious genre: 

It is incumbent upon the novice not to speak at all except by the will of his master if 
he be present in the flesh; if absent, then he should seek permission through his 
heart if he is to progress in attaining his Lord’s truth. 12 

Truthfulness and propriety receive direct attention in al-Kharraz’s Kitab al- 
Sidq. Al-Qushayri’s Tartib al-suluk emphasizes the etiquette to be observed 
along the $ufi path, as does Adab al-suluk by an anonymous Andalusian 


12 Cited by al-Sha c ranI, on the authority of al-Dasuql, in his J abaqat, i, i6j. 
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residing in Damascus in §alah al-DIn’s time. The Suluk al-arifin of al- 
Sulaml belongs to the same category, and so in some respects does the 
Mandril al-sairin of al-An§arI, executed in rhyming prose. 

LITERATURE OF DIVINE CONVERSE 

This genre embraces prayers, invocations and supererogations. The Pro- 
phet pointed the way with his, “Nothing is more pleasing to God than 
invocation”. Du c a (invocation) thus elicited much literary attention, with 
an etiquette of its own. c Ali Zayn al- c AbidIn, the grandson of AIT b. abl 
Talib, became the centre of a superb invocation literature, elegantly 
transcribed in gold so as to focus on the full strength of its wording. 
Considered privy to the innermost secrets of spirituality, addressing 
commoners convincingly in one tone and the elect equally so in another, 
Zayn was elevated by his ShTah admirers to the supreme rank of spiritual 
embodiment. 

Muhammad al-Niffari {fl. 350/961) excelled at munajat or contemplative 
literature with his Kitab al-Mukhatabat and Kitab al-Mawaqif . The vision 
technique he employed in these works might well reflect a continuation of 
Abu Yazld’s tradition of direct converse with the Divine, as: 

And I saw Fear holding sway over Hope; and I saw Riches turned to fire and 
cleaving to the fire; and I saw Poverty an adversary adducing proofs; and I saw 
every thing, that it had no power over any other thing; and I saw this world to be a 
delusion, and I saw the heavens to be a deception. 13 

Al-Shadhili was equally effective with regard to extra-ritual prayers 
known as au>rdd and afy^ab, incantations or litanies. He was uniquely 
talented in this area, and his J \}i%b al-bafyr (“Litany of the Sea”) and Hi^b al- 
barr (“Litany of the Land”) are two fine examples. In the latter, even words 
seem to acquire magical properties. The formulae were reportedly commu- 
nicated to him by the Prophet himself, and they so impressed globetrotting 
Ibn Ba^ufah that he inserted them almost verbatim into his Tulrfat al- 
nuzyar. They essentially consist of a mixture of Quranic verses, personal 
invocations and fervid religious phraseology, as, for example: 

O God, open my heart with Thy light, and with Thy mercy grant me the power to 
be obedient to Thee; shield me from defiance of Thee; grant me the power to know 
Thee; with Thy power and knowledge render mine unnecessary, and by Thy will 
free me from mine; through Thy attributes deliver me from mine ... for Thou art 
most capable over all things. 14 


,J Cited by Arberry, Sufism , 64. 


14 Cited by M. al-Khamlri in his Durrat al-asrar, 61. 
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The awrdd , differing only in time of application, constituted a plentiful 
genre, as masters and guides tailored them to every novice according to his 
capacity to apply them. They are to be found in nearly all manuals, together 
with wasaya and mandqib. Specifically, reference may be made to al-Fuyudat 
al-rabbaniyyah , a Qadiriyyah manual; al-Mafakhiral- c aliyyah, a Shadhiliyyah 
manual, and al-Sirr al-abkar a manual for the Tijaniyyah. An important non- 
order oriented manual is al-Junayd’s Kitab Dawa al-arwah. 


THE ALLEGORICAL 

Abu Yazld inspired a number of tracts by his exaggerations {shatkiyyat) 
which were cited in al-Sarraj’s al-Luma c , and also in al-JIlanl’s Shark 
shatkiyyat Abl Yaftd. Abu Yazld is also responsible for introducing 
allegory into §ufl literature by adopting the mfrdj of the Prophet to explain 
his own journey to God. The enticement to pursue this genre further 
resulted in a few masterful pieces like Ja c far al-Mirghanl’s Qissat al-Mfraj. 

The allegorization of mystical themes is first noted in Qasfdat al-tayr 
of Ibn SIna. This mode of expression was a convenient way to convey 
controversial arguments with minimum repercussions. Al-Ghazall took up 
the method in a little-known treatise by the same title, which some 
authorities insist is the work of his brother Ahmad. These in turn provided 
the models for "Avar’s Mantiq al-tayr (completed in 5 73/ 1 1 78). The theme of 
Ibn SIna’s work is the imprisonment of the soul in this world. In Attar’s 
work the soul is likened to a caged bird, and the whole path is represented 
by its flight over arduous valleys. 

Further development of allegory in conjunction with the parable 
received a boost from Shihab al-DIn Yahya al-Suhrawardl al-Maqtul, once 
a rigorous philosopher turned mystic, whose talents in both fields well 
nourished his powers of imagination. His beautiful myths hark back to 
Plato via Ibn SIna, whose Qastdah he recast into an impressive and graphic 
myth allegorizing neo-Platonist notions of the soul’s descent into the body, 
already accepted by other §ufis as a prefiguration of the Quranic concept of 
the primordial covenant. The use of animals and birds to symbolize 
phenomena is not new; the first representative work of this technique being 
Kaltlah wa-Dimnah. 


LITERATURE OF THE PATH ( TARIQAH ) 

Other topics broadly and specifically dealt with in §ufi literature run the full 
gamut of their mystical strivings. Ideals of renunciation and poverty, 
abstinence and denial of self are dealt with at length, as are spiritual 


LITERATURE OF THE PATH ( TARIQAH ) 

exercises, the stages and states of the Path, the struggles and attainments of 
the soul, and the ultimate experience of gnosis and union. Al-MuhasibI 
pioneered works on the subject as did Muhammad al-Sammar (d. 260/873) 
in his Kitab ft Dhamm al-dunya and Abu Said Ahmad b. Muhammad b. 
Ziyad al-A c rabI in his Kitab ft Maria ^l-%uhd and Tabaqat al-nussak. On piety, 
reverence and fear, there is al-Muhasibl’s al-Makasib wa- l-war ; on patience 
and satisfaction, al-Tirmidhl’s R isalah . . . fVl-shukr wa- l-sabr ; on intent, his 
Masa'il ffl-niyyah\ on the self’s deficiencies and on treating them, Ahmad al- 
Burnusi’s (d. 899/1493) al-Uns ft shark Q uyub al-nafs , al-Sulaml’s c Uyiib al-nafs 
wa-tnudawatuha and also Dawa 3 al-arwa/j by an unknown.^ On the heart and 
its role as the seat of gnosis, there is al-Nurl’s Maqamat al-qulub , al- 
Tirmidhl’s Sifat al-qulitb and his important Bayan al-farq bayn al-sadr wa-l- 
qalb . . .; on diagnosing the secrets of and training the soul, al-Junayd’s al- 
Sirr ft attfas al-sitfiyyah , al-Tirmidhl’s A c da^ al-nafs and Riyadat al-nafs , on 
states, al-Muhasibl’s al-Tawahhutn bi-kashf al-ahwdl and al-Sulaml s Bayan 
afywal al-sufiyyah. 

Tracts and full works on ultimate spiritual discoveries likewise abound. 
There is Kitab al-Mushdhadah of Amr al-Makkl (d. 297/909), the Kitab Rufat 
Allah of Aljmad b. Muhammad al-A c rabI and on gnosis Shark al-marifah by 
an unknown, and Bustan al-ma c rifah , a condensation of al-Hallaj’s views. On 
ecstasy we have the Kitab al-wajd of Ahmad b. Muhammad al-A rabl, 
among others. 

The themes of unicity ( tawftd) and oneness of being ( wakdat al-wujud) 
elicited much writing. There is al-Tirmidhl’s Kitab al-Tawkid , and Ibn 
SIna’s al-lsbarat wa-l-tanbihat , which reflects his and other views on the 
unity of all being, there being no creator or created, servant or master, only 
one being: God. Multiplicity represented by the external world of sense- 
perception simply mirrors various facets of the One. This is the theme that 
Muhyl 3 l-DIn b. al-Arabl fully exploited. 

$ufl prose in the fourth/tenth century reflects strongly these two themes, 
the ground having been paved by al-Junayd s work on tawktd. The 
abundance of related technical terms - increasing stress on the symbolical 
and oblique, the play on words and increase in pedantic expressions - not 
only evinced the growing interest in these subjects, but also had the 
unfortunate consequence of de-emphasizing the artistic. Not until the 
sixth/twelfth century is there a return to the sober assessment of the §ufl 
search for the ultimate awareness, and to the artistic, without compromis- 
ing the technical flow of meaning, clarity of purpose, sentimentality and 
freedom of conscience. Techniques are straightforward and modes of 

15 Ed. and trans. A.J. Arberry, “The Book of the Cure of Souls”, journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

1937, 219-31. 
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expression firm. Even allegories are brought out in tangible forms, and 
material personifications are relatively free of affectation and artificiality. 
Authors are generally more careful to select and employ terms that have a 
universal ring and can sensitize the heart. Peculiarly $ufi terms are more 
frequently employed, but the liveliness of expression is not weakened and 
nor is the analytical approach to the subject. 

APOLOGETIC LITERATURE 

This genre concerned the relative merits of the tariqah vis-a-vis the sharfah. 
Al-SulamI made the distinction in his al-Farq bayn c ilm al-sharfab wa-l- 
haqiqah\ al-Kharraz elaborated on the subject in his al-Kashf wa-l-bayan, as 
did Abu Bakr Muhammad b. c Umar al-Warraq (d. 280/893) in al^Alim wa-l- 
mutdallim. The duel was in progress before al-Ghazall wrote Mi^an aid tidal 
and Kimiya al-sa c ddah , wherein he systematically and methodically endea- 
voured to attribute the weakening of faith to the fanciful assertions of 
rationalists. Al-TirmidhI had confronted them in his al-Raddala d-rafidah^ 
as did al-Sulaml in his al-Radd c ald ablal-kaldm. The Dhamm al-kaldm of al- 
Harawl (d. 482/1089) was an attempt to counter the premises of dogmatic 
and scholastic theology. When Ibn al-jawzl (d. 597/1200) criticized $uf! 
practices in his Talbls Iblts , Izz al-DIn al-MaqdisI (d. 678/1279) countered 
with his Taflis Iblts , even imitating the style of the Talbls. 

Apologia of a personal nature is best exemplified by Shakwat al-ghartb of 
Ayn al-Quqlat Abdullah al-Hamadhanl. In it he eloquently and movingly 
argues that every department of knowledge had its mutually agreed 
terminology, whose meaning is known only to the committed. Resort to 
terminological usages generated a body of literature which Massignon has 
surveyed up to the third/ninth century in his Essai lexique. Al-MuhasibI was 
among the first to concern himself with such terms as ma c rifah y yaqln, kbawf, 
taqwa and the like. In both Kitdb al-Furiiq tva-ma c na al-taraduf and Kitdb al- 
c Ulitm al-Tirmidhl relates lexical derivations and usages. Al-KalabadhI and 
al-Qushayrl also wrote brief tracts on the subject. Muhyl 3 1 -Dln b. al- c ArabI 
put together his concise but popular Istilafyat to quiet ulema critics. The 
Hall al-rumu % of al-MakdisI likewise attempted to explain references and 
symbols used by $ufis. 

Certain types of correspondence were employed to camouflage personal 
interpretations of doctrinal and practical points, the secrets of the Path, and 
sometimes the deepest esoteric meaning attached to spiritual and psycholo- 
gical experiences. Enigmatic and symbolic, baffling to the untrained eye, 
such missives were still cast in the most elegant language, not always in the 

16 Ed. A.S. Furat, §arkiyat Mecmuasi, vi, 1966, 37-46. 


ntaqamah style, and employed to offer congratulations or condolences 
regarding worldly, social or familial matters. Later §ufis reflected broad 
reading, and were not averse to mixing Persian with Arabic, Turkish with 
Persian. Syriac and even Kurdish would be employed in set sequences to 
chide lingual purists or to excite a melodic chord. By patterning sound or 
alphabetical letters, they tended to emulate magical techniques and those of 
fortune tellers. 


THE QA$A§ TECHNIQUE 

Genres centring on story-like accounts (qajas), usually a vision, miracle or 
some unusual happening, with or without a basis in fact, were especially 
conducive to the development of this technique. The art of story-telling 
was one of the earliest of $ufi prose. Though often illusionary, still the power 
and fertility of imagination left their imprint on literary expression. 
Proverbs, wise sayings and adages were popular in the seventh/thirteenth 
century. Earlier, al-Tujlbi, the bard of Egypt, excelled at adapting Quranic 
material to suit his audience’s interests. Stories served to moralize and 
instruct, and Dhu 3 1 -Nun al-Mi$ri was a pioneer in the transformation, 
given his versatility in prose techniques. His writing ranged from alchemi- 
cal opuscules and cabalistic apocryphals to parables and anecdotes. He was 
a fearless innovator; the first, for example, to employ the theme of love and 
the notion of gnosis without hesitation. Stylistically, he set a precedent for 
“sumptuosity altogether poetic”. His use of allegory, his abundant 
recourse to metaphor in concealing the hardiness of his theses or expressing 
high sentimental values made the pious wonder whether he was not a 
hedonist at heart. 

Both from a technical and a stylistic point of view, qafaf accounts 
continued to acquire greater sophistication in the century following Dhu 3 1 - 
Nun, with stress on facility and clarity of expression, innovative descrip- 
tions and personification of the logical. Erudition and selectivity in use of 
terms was often accompanied by forthrightness. In the fourth/tenth 
century, the technique was misappropriated to lend credence to fables and 
miracles, with one consoling side effect: humour now played a greater role 
in instructional literature, as attested in al-Hikayat alyufiyyah of Abu Bakr 
Muhammad b. Shadhan al-RazI (d. 376/986). 


THE THEME OF LOVE 

Love is the one theme that consumed the true mystic’s spirit and aspiration. 
It was the alpha and omega of §ufi striving for, as al-Nurl put it, love is the 
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rending of the veil and the revelation of what is hidden from the eyes of 
men”. 17 Converts to $ufism had known and appreciated love and its beauty, 
which they now transferred to the Divine. In olden times when spurned, 
love could sharpen the sense of yearning for the beloved, and denial of 
access could induce such states as abstinence and chastity, yearning and 
intense desire. These were simply transferred to God in a §ufi context. An 
awareness of beauty, appreciated by both God and the Prophet, served to 
fuel the impulses of love. Admiration for and preoccupation with beauty 
graces much of §ufl literature. 

The transfer of the love sentiment from mortals to God is discernible in 
al-Niffari’s work on mafyabbah in the form of utterances assembled by others. 
Numerous tales are attributed to Dhu 3 1 -Nun, reminiscent in part of 
classical love-stories like that of Qays and Laylah, except that Qays now 
roams in yearning after God not after Laylah; we find a similar theme in 
al-Khuldl’s (d. 348/959) Hikayat al-ushskaq, in the abridgement by Abu 
Nasr c Abdullah b. C A 1 I al-Sarraj, Masarf al- c ushshaq. 

While there are separate tracts and treatises on various facets of love, it is 
in the larger works that the theme receives fuller treatment. Separate works 
include the Kitab c Atf al-alif of C A 1 I b. Muhammad al-Daylaml and Mana^il 
al-ma^abbah of Ahmad al-Danl. A contemporary, Shihab al-DIn Ahmad al- 
Ghazall (d. 5 20/ 1 1 26), the brother of Abu Hamid, penned the important 
Sawanify al- ushshaq , and the Kitab al-Mababbah of c Amr al-Makkl was a chief 
reference for later theorists. The Kisalah ft °l- c Ishq of Ibn SIna focuses on 
gnosis as the ultimate reward of love. 

THE THEME OF THE LOGOS 

The emergence of saintship notions was accompanied by an evolving 
conception of Muhammad and greater reverence for his person. Al- 
Tirmidhl’s writings provided much impetus for practical devotion to saints 
and prophets, but it was Muhyl 3 l-DIn b. al- c ArabI’s highly Unitarian views 
that gave permanence to the Logos principle implied therein. It evolved 
from the conception that God communicates a portion of his divinity to the 
prophets and thence to the saints and poles (qutb, pi. aqtab). Literature on al- 
dhat al-Mufyammadt (“The essence or nature of Muhammad”) treats the 
Prophet as an eternal reality, not a human personality: a physical manifes- 
tation of that divine principle appearing in Adam as first created, Idris as 
first prophet, Noah as first saviour, Abraham, Moses, Jesus and finally 
Muhammad, the seal, following whom it passed from one qutb to the next. 

The principle receives its fullest treatment in the Insan al-kamil of al- Jill 

17 Cited by Smith, Readings, 33. 


THE THEME OF THE LOGOS 

(d. 809 or 820/1406 or 1417). In it the qutb is treated as the apex of saintship, 
manifesting himself in every epoch as a necessity for world subsistence. He 
has various guises, appears in diverse bodily tabernacles, and bears a name 
suitable to the guise in any given age. The perfect man, a microcosmos of a 
higher order, reflects not only the powers of nature but divine powers as 
well. All apparent differences are modes, aspects and manifestations of the 
One, the Real, with phenomenal existence being no more than the outward 
expression of that Real. Essence, Creator and created are three in one, 

If thou sayest it [Essence] is One, so it is; or 
If thou sayest it is two, two in fact it is; and 
If thou shouldst say: nay it is three, thou art correct, for 
The real nature of man it is ! 18 

In this work we have a fine example of §ufi rationale; moreover it enjoys 
both educational and literary distinction, as “it gathers up the thread of a 
whole system of thought and serves as a clue to it”: 

Lo, I am that whole, and that whole is my theatre: 

’Tis I, not it, that is displayed in its reality. 

Verily, I am a Providence and Prince to mankind: the entire 
creation is a name, and my essence is the object named . 19 

This theme, so central to Muhyl 3 l-DIn b. al- c Arabi’s philosophical 
outlook, is responsible for some of the most significant writings in §ufl 
literature. With powerful imaginative resources, Ibn al- c Arabi expounded 
the depths of §ufl beliefs and left his mark on nearly all who came after, 
notably the Persians. With 289 known works to his name, his impact on 
philosophy, theology and literature was bound to be felt. His Futuhat, 
Fusiif, and Tafsir are of substantial size, impact and merit. Even his Diwan 
embodies his same constant outlook. His style and technique inspired 
Persian poets such as JamI, Fakhr al-DIn Ibrahim al- c lraql (d. 688/1289), 
Awhad al-DIn Hamid b. abl 3 1 -Fakhr al-Kirmanl (d. 63 5/1238) and Sa c d al- 
DIn Mahmud al-Shabistari (d. c. 720/13 20). 20 In twelve volumes the Futuhat 
condensed $ufism’s spiritual aspect just as al-Ghazall’s Ilya 0 distilled the 
essence of its intellectual side. Ibn al- c ArabI wrote with caution and restraint 
and thus became the master of allegory, metaphor, the double entente , the 
oblique and enigmatic, all to escape al-Hallaj’s fate. 

The Fu{ti{ in the eyes of some has had a greater impact in consolidating 
his credo, and is regarded by many as his greatest work. It is a mosaic of 
precepts centred around the twenty-seven principal prophets, revealed to 
him, as with other works, following a vision of the Prophet. Divine truths 
are best exemplified by the prophets, each epitomizing a facet thereof, for 

18 JUT, al-lnsan at-Kamil, i, io. 19 Nicholson, Studies, 108. 

20 His Gulsban-i-Ra^ expresses in “verses of celestial beauty” Ibn al- c Arab!’s §ufi doctrines. 
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example: Adam, successorship (to God); Job, suffering- but only because he is 
veiled from God; Jesus, the word, etc. 

More than any other writer he was at home with the esoteric. One has the 
impression he deliberately sought to complicate and conceal the obvious. 
His expressions bear at least two meanings, one for the benefit of the ulema, 
and the other the intended one. He has a marked tendency to amble, be 
deliberately vague in choice of terms, and to rely on the symbolical and 
tangential when cornered. Circuitous and evasive, highly imaginative and 
sentimental, scholars have been at their wits’ end to decipher what he 
means. He drew supporting data from a variety of sources - from the 
Qur’an, Hadtth, scholasticism, neo-Platonism, Isma c ilism - adding to it his 
own colouring and terminological peculiarities which have served to 
compound the confusion. Yet still al-FIruzabadl, author of the lexicon, and 
al-Sha c ranI insist Ibn al- c ArabI was faithful to both Sunni orthodoxy and the 
sharfah. Posterity might remember him better for his inventive facility and 
a unique legacy of symbolic and terminological usages. 

OTHER THEMES 

Other themes dwelt on by §ufl authors relate to morality, ethics and virtue 
in all forms. Futuwwah , with its stress on valour, self-sacrifice, bravery and 
chivalry received a §ufi colouring in c Abdullah al-An§ari’s Mandril al- 
sairln. In al-Qushayri’s R isalah, it is defined as a sort of ethical self-offering. 
Ahmad al-Rifa c I interpreted it to signify labouring purely for God’s sake, 
not for rewards. So affected with its merits were masters of the Way that 
they were often referred to as shuyukh al-fyirfah (“Shaykhs of the Craft”), 
after the guilds favouring futuwwah. 

Virtue and courage were §ufl trademarks, and §ufi shaykhs lectured the 
mighty on them, as in Ibn Iya<J’s address to Harun al-Rashld: “If thou 
seekest refuge from God’s torment, then let the great among Muslims be 
like unto thy father, their middling as thy brother, and the weakest as thy 
son; respect thy father, be kind to thy brother, and sympathetic to thy son.” 
Brotherliness was an important theme of virtue to $ufls, who regarded 
themselves as the special guardians thereof in their writings. Celibacy was 
also looked upon as a virtue, although its merits over marriage were never 
fully convincing. Nevertheless, much polemical ink was spilled over the 
controversy, with those in favour of it hiding behind the need to 
concentrate on God, and those against it seeking refuge in Prophetic 
injunctions, amply attested in Muhammad b. Qayyim al-Jawziyyah’s (d. 
751/1350) Kawdat al-mutybbln. 

Other themes dealt with the widest variety of topics when deemed 
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relevant to $ufi arguments: wisdom, intelligence, philosophy, science, 
theological issues, esoteric sciences and many other areas of knowledge, a 
testimony to their vast erudition and skills both in a substantive and literary 
context. Their learning and skills were of such strength and durability that 
during the centuries of intellectual decline it was largely §uf! authors, like 
al-Sha c ranI in the tenth/sixteenth century and c Abd al-Ghanl al-NabulusI in 
the twelfth/eighteenth century, who kept the flickering light of writing 
alive, although institutionalized $ufism tended to stifle imagination and 
originality in the Arabic-speaking world of Islam, and §ufi creativity 
henceforth was kept alive largely by the Persian masters of literature. 
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CHAPTER 6 

PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE 


Arabic philosophic writing is a form of Arabic literature. Like Arabic 
poetry and artful prose it employs generally accepted opinions, rhetorical 
reasoning and devices, and imaginative projections to persuade and move 
an audience with particular linguistic and cultural habits, traditions and 
inclinations, and it responds to particular questions and deals with 
particular problems, which in turn shape its style and manner of exposition. 
Unlike most other forms of Arabic literature, however, Arabic philosophic 
writing tends to respond to questions and deal with problems that have to 
do with the audience’s beliefs and opinions about matters theoretical and 
practical, human and divine, which the philosopher and his audience take to 
be of paramount importance both for the conduct of everyday life and 
ultimate salvation. Thus it tends to be serious but not humourless, rational 
but not inattentive to the role of emotions, rigorous but not unplayful, 
harsh but not misanthropic. Its scope is universal, dealing with all branches 
of knowledge; and in this respect philosophy is often compared to dialectic, 
rhetoric and poetry. In fact Arabic philosophic writing uses most of the 
rules of dialectic, rhetoric and poetry to examine and clarify generally 
accepted opinions, and to persuade and arouse the audience to embrace and 
endorse certain views and courses of action or to reject and abhor others. 
All major Arab philosophers were assiduous students of the Arabic 
language; each created his own individual style of writing; and if they wrote 
with great care and consummate art, it was because they were aware that 
their success or failure as philosophers depended, not on their inventions in 
applied science, but on the quality of their verbal art, their similes, 
metaphors and analogies, and on their ability to articulate a verbal whole 
that imitates the structure of the human soul and of the universe within 
which man lives. 

True, these writings include accounts of certain specialized sciences such 
as formal logic, geometry, astronomy and music, whose aim is to describe 
the properties of abstract thought, lines and figures, celestial movements, 
and sounds; and their authors even practised arts such as music and 
medicine. But both they and the specialists in those sciences and the 


practitioners of these arts distinguished a philosopher’s interest and 
approach from that of a specialized scientist or practitioner of a practical art. 
The current view that Arabic philosophic writing was understood by its 
authors as “scientific” writing in a modern sense and that it should be read 
as such does not take this distinction into account and cannot account for 
the fact that, in any case, the vast majority of it is not of this type. 

Nor does the view that Arabic philosophic writing is a received tradition 
of Greek and Syriac provenance account for, or provide a reason to 
dispense with, looking at Arabic philosophic writing as a form of Arabic 
literature. Greek and Syriac philosophy were themselves forms of Greek 
and Syriac literature respectively. There was a tradition of philosophic 
literature — especially the literary styles of Plato, Aristotle and Plotinus, but 
also those of the Greek commentators - that was learned and imitated by 
philosophers writing in Arabic. But the activity of translating, imitating 
and interpreting this received tradition - all the many forms of restating it, 
whether in translations, summaries, paraphrases, or commentaries, 
whether presented in prose, verse or fictional form - is a literary activity in 
which the imitation, unlike photographic reproduction, is an attempt to 
repaint the original with a new and different audience in view. What is 
particularly interesting about the activity of the philosophers writing in 
Arabic is not their recasting of earlier accounts available to them in Arabic 
translation, but their manner of transforming, recreating and representing 
the received tradition, an activity which was continued later within the 
Arabic philosophic tradition as subsequent authors restated the accounts of 
their predecessors. This type of activity is analogous to the activity of the 
poet or novelist who recreates a poem or a novel by an earlier author. 

It is known of course that prominent Arab philosophers wrote major 
works on literary criticism in the form of accounts of rhetoric and poetics, 
elaborating the received tradition in these arts with special attention to the 
history of the indigenous Arabic literary tradition. Yet the misconception 
continues to linger that they were interested in rhetoric and poetics only as 
“logical” forms of argumentation, and that in the vast majority of their 
writings, or in their “philosophic” writings proper, they meant to present 
scientific demonstrations rather than make use of the questionable arts of 
the rhetorician or the poet. But if the reader studies the works of almost any 
one of these philosophers — Ya c qub b. Ishaq al-Kindl, Abu Na§r Muham- 
mad al-Farabl, Ibn SIna, Ibn Bajjah, Ibn Tufayl or Ibn Rushd — and asks 
what portion of them is or pretends to be in the form of scientific 
demonstration, he is likely to be disappointed; indeed he will not begin to 
understand the philosophic art of writing until he becomes aware of their 
almost constant use of enthymemes, examples, metaphors, analogies and 
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imaginative representations, devices that were discussed in detail by these 
same authors in their works on dialectic, rhetoric and poetics. 

Finally, the view that these philosophers were not rhetoricians or poets, 
but were doing philosophy makes little sense unless one understands doing 
philosophy in their case as preparing for and composing the works they left 
behind. For, as far as we know, their philosophic activity consisted in 
reading, teaching and writing such works. To do philosophy meant to write 
works in the form of: disputed questions, examinations of conflicting 
opinions about theoretical and practical matters, the opinions of their 
predecessors, histories of philosophy, encyclopaedias, divisions and orga- 
nization of the branches of knowledge, real or Active letters, real or Active 
answers to questions, postscripts to real or Active oral discussions, many 
levels of commentaries or multiple accounts of the same subject-matter 
meant for different audiences, legal opinions and legal and theological 
works or philosophic works concerned with legal and theological matters, 
commentaries on the Qur’an and on Prophetic Traditions, histories, stories, 
commentaries on such stories, poems, commentaries on poems. These 
works were written in response to real situations in which they meant to 
educate (that is, examine and reAne generally accepted opinions) and guide 
others to pursue knowledge of all things, or to persuade their audience 
about a practical political course of action. If they did philosophy in any 
other way, this is something no one knows anything about; what we can 
know is what they did to the extent that they communicated their activity to 
us in their writing, and what we can reconstruct are the situations, the 
questions, and the problems they responded to, answered, or tried to 
explain in these writings. 

AL-FARABI ON PLATO AND ARISTOTLE 

Perhaps a good illustration of these preliminary remarks is the account of 
rewards and punishments in al-Farabl’s al-Jarn bayna rayay al-fyakimayn 
Aflatun al-ildhl wa- Ar is tu tails (“Harmonization of the Opinions of Plato and 
Aristotle”). 1 The book begins by explaining that it is meant to respond to 
the following concrete situation: that most of his contemporaries - an 
oblique reference to the &*/<z/#-theologians - were discussing and disputing 
a number of questions central to both religious and philosophic convic- 
tions, and they claimed that the two most prominent philosophers of 
antiquity - Plato and Aristotle - disagreed on these questions or disagreed 
with religious convictions. Al-Farabl responded by harmonizing or show- 
ing the agreement between the convictions of Plato and Aristotle. His goal 

1 Jam\ ed. Dieterici, 32-3. 


was to show, Arst, that the two primary philosophic authorities did not 
disagree; that is, that there is a solid philosophic front which cannot be 
ignored by claiming that philosophers contradict one another and that the 
philosophic tradition does not, therefore, provide a reliable way to 
knowledge; and secondly, that philosophic convictions do not necessarily 
disagree with religious convictions and that one need not suspect philoso- 
phers of unbelief. To reach this goal, al-Farabl goes through the disputed 
questions, one by one, until he reaches the question of rewards and 
punishments, where it appears that the difficulty is not whether Plato and 
Aristotle are believed to have disagreed, but whether they have agreed to 
reject the belief that good deeds are rewarded and evil deeds punished. This 
is obviously a matter of great moment, for should this charge against them 
go unchallenged, the suspicion that the main philosophic tradition is 
opposed to religious dogma will discourage believers from studying the 
works of Plato and Aristotle. After all, to deny the possibility of rewards 
and punishments is tantamount to denying revealed religion. Al-Farabl 
begins his response by referring to Aristotle’s “explicit statement” that 
recompense is necessary in nature. This ambiguous statement is then 
followed by a long quotation from a letter Aristotle is said to have 
addressed to Alexander the Great’s mother, who had just received the news 
of her son’s death and was beside herself with grief and bereavement. After 
elaborate praise of Alexander’s achievements and fame as signs of divine 
election, Aristotle counsels his mother to do nothing that would estrange 
her from her son when the time comes “to meet in the company of those 
who are good”. “Strive,” he writes to her, “to do what will bring you close 
to him, and the Arst thing to do is to attend with your pure soul to the 
business of sacriAces in the temple of Zeus.” This and what follows it (al- 
Farabl refers to, but does not quote the rest of this document so crucial to 
his argument) is a plain indication, argues al-Farabl, that Aristotle was 
convinced of the necessity of rewards and punishments. As for Plato, al- 
Farabl refers to the end of the R epublic and the famous “story” that speaks 
of resurrection, and so forth. 

What al-Farabl may or may not have believed concerning Aristotle’s and 
Plato’s convictions regarding the hereafter (we shall see that he is reported 
as having said in his commentary on Aristotle’s Ethics something to the 
effect that all talk about the hereafter is old wives’ tales) is immaterial in this 
context; here he is addressing a particular audience and using documentary 
proof (a personal letter and a story) to persuade this audience that Plato and 
Aristotle cannot be suspect as they are reputed to be, and that one should 
not listen to contentious people who charge these virtuous, wise men with 
things of which they are innocent. 
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To the same author we owe the first explicit, and perhaps the most 
important, discussions of the style and art of writing in Arabic philosophy, 
presented in the guise of accounts of the writings of the ancients and their 
views on the proper method of instruction. Al-Farabl’s most accessible, and 
therefore somewhat popular, account of the writings of Plato 4 and Aristotle 
is again contained in al-Jam c bayna ra^yay al-fyakimayn immediately following 
the account of their ways of life. 2 It concerns the different style, procedure, 
or method (madhhab) they would use in writing down ( tadmn ) the things 
they knew and in composing books ( tafif ). 

In Plato’s “early period” he used to abstain altogether from writing 
down the things he knew and entrusting them to the “bellies of books 
instead of pure hearts and congenial minds”. But as time went on and he 
came to possess abundant knowledge and wisdom, he grew apprehensive 
lest he himself become negligent and forgetful, and his discoveries be lost. 
Therefore “he chose signs ( rumu % ) and riddles (algha$ with the intention of 
writing down the things he knew and his philosophy” in a way that they 
would be found only by those who deserved them and could pursue them 
by their own investigation and effort. Aristotle’s procedure, on the other 
hand, was “to make things flawlessly clear, write them down, and order 
them well; express them eloquently, openly, and plainly; and do all this as 
fully as possible”. There is, then, an apparent disagreement between these 
two procedures. 3 

Although al-Farabl qualifies the disagreement between the two pro- 
cedures as “apparent”, he does not deny the fact that they are different. He 
explains the genesis of Plato’s procedure as a necessary compromise 
between his original procedure not to write at all but communicate his 
wisdom orally to a select group, and his fear of forgetfulness and the loss of 
his wisdom. The compromise consisted in devising a written form of 
communication that met his original objection to writing, and that could be 
deciphered only by investigators who possessed the qualifications that 
would have made them eligible for receiving his discoveries through oral 
communication. Plato’s style of writing corresponds with his intention: it is 
a device invented by him for the purpose of restricting the availability of his 
discoveries to qualified readers only. This intention is kept behind the 
apparent intention of writing in signs and riddles, the surface of his writings 
as it first meets the reader’s eye. 

Al-FarabTs account of Plato’s style consists, first, of a biographical story; 
secondly, the assertion that the signs and riddles the reader meets on the 
surface of Plato’s writings do not express what their author knew or his 

3 Ibid., 5-6. 


wisdom and, in particular, that they hide and protect rather than reveal their 
author’s discoveries; thirdly, that Plato’s ultimate intention was not to hide 
his discoveries absolutely, but to preserve and reveal them for the deserving 
few. We are thus led to understand Plato’s choice of signs and riddles in 
terms of his intention to hide and reveal his discoveries at the same time. 
This intention itself is hidden by the apparent intention of writing nothing 
but signs and riddles, or of never revealing his own discoveries. 

Aristotle’s apparent intention in his writing is different. His procedure 
seems to express the intention of being always clear, orderly and plain. Yet 
according to al-Farabl, this is an intention that Aristotle feigns but does not 
follow consistently. The inconsistency is not revealed, however, to the 
casual reader but only to him “who examines the Aristotelian sciences and 
is diligent in the study of his books”, for he will not miss Aristotle’s use of 
the various “modes of abstruseness ( ighlaq ), obscurity (ta miyah), and 
complexity ( taqld ), despite his apparent intention to be plain and clear”. Al- 
Farabl lists six examples of this procedure: 

(1) Frequent omission of the necessary premise from syllogisms dealing 
with natural, divine and ethical matters, as indicated by the (ancient) 
commentators. 

(2) Frequent omission of the conclusions of arguments. 

(3) The omission of one of two correlated assertions. Here al-Farabl 
quotes a letter by Aristotle to Alexander the Great proposing the 
reward of just men and omitting to mention the punishment of the 
unjust. 4 

(4) Stating the two premises of a certain syllogism and presenting the 
conclusion of another syllogism, then stating two other premises 
followed by the conclusion pertaining to the first pair of premises. 
Al-Farabl offers here as an example Aristotle’s procedure in the Prior 
Analytics where he mentions that “the parts of substance are 
substances”. 

(5) Making a show of exhaustiveness and of having made an extreme 
effort to enumerate the particular instances of something that is clear 
in itself, and then bypassing what is ambiguous without elaborating it 
or giving it a full definition. 

(6) The systematic order of his scientific books “to the point that you are 
led to think this is an unchangeable natural disposition”; but if the 
reader considers his “Letters”, he will find them organized according 
to a system and order different from those of his scientific books. 


2 ibid., 5-7. 


« Ibid., 6,cf. 3 2. 
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Al-Farabl concludes the list by quoting from an exchange of personal letters 
between Plato and Aristotle, which al-Farabl says is sufficient to prove the 
case he is making. Plato is said to have written to Aristotle blaming him for 
composing systematic scientific works and publicly exposing the sciences in 
complete and exhaustive writings. Aristotle rejoined by declaring to Plato 
that, although he had written down the things he knew and the “well- 
guarded, esoteric (madniin biha) portions of wisdom”, he arranged and 
expressed them in such a way that only those worthy of them will be able to 
find them. Al-Farabl is thus able to conclude that the two apparently 
different procedures are in fact two surface modes expressing a single 
underlying intention . 5 

Al-Farabl’s harmonization of Plato’s and Aristotle’s style of writing is 
based on his accepting the popular view of the general character of their 
style of writing. In the case of Plato, al-Farabl limits himself to an 
explanation or a justification of his use of signs and riddles that elicits its 
underlying intention. In the case of Aristotle, however, al-Farabl is willing 
to reveal a number of his omissions, invoke the authority of the commenta- 
tors and of certain Letters attributed to Aristotle, and remind the readers 
of the “Histories of the Ancients” (from which the popular view of the 
styles of the two philosophers is derived), all of which argue against the 
popular view of his style. He does not need to challenge the popular view of 
Aristotle’s style on the basis of his own judgement or the judgement of the 
commentators alone or challenge the reader to investigate Aristotle’s 
scientific investigations in case he does not accept these judgements; he 
resorts to documents popularly accepted as originating with Aristotle to 
modify the popular view of his style. Using the popular belief that these 
documents are genuine, he is able to force the reader to admit that 
Aristotle’s apparent intention to be plain and clear throughout his writings 
is not the last word about his style, and that Aristotle’s true intention 
(confirmed in a private letter to his master Plato) is to keep the things he 
knew from the many and reveal them only to those worthy of them. There 
is thus a single intention expressed in two different styles of writing: Plato 
carries it out by employing signs and riddles, Aristotle by a pretence of 
clarity. This is a sufficiently strong popular argument in favour of 
agreement in the intention underlying the different modes of expression 
employed by Plato and Aristotle. Both made a deliberate choice to keep 
their knowledge from public view and preserve it for the qualified and 
deserving few; they disagreed only concerning the method of effecting this 
concealment. Granting that they had an identical intention, on what did 

5 Ibid., 6—7. 
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they base their conviction that it could be carried out with equal success by 
means of two different, if not opposite, methods? 

In al-Farabl’ s introduction to his Talkhis Nawamts Aflatun (“Paraphrase 
of Plato’s Laws”), we find a more elaborate statement of Plato’s method of 
writing . 6 This statement follows immediately upon al-Farabl’ s characteri- 
zation of the natural inclination of all men to make universal judgements 
based on incomplete induction of particular cases; the fact that wise men are 
aware of this weakness in human nature and put it to use with the intention 
of achieving what is useful or avoiding what is harmful; and the story of the 
ascetic who, fearing the tyrannical sovereign whose command had gone out 
for his arrest, saved himself at the crucial moment by acting (contrary to his 
habitual manner) like a libertine. This story relates how the ascetic was able 
to leave the city wearing the dress of a vagabond, carrying a cymbal, 
pretending to be drunk and telling the city’s gatekeeper, “I am So-and-so, 
the ascetic”. Thinking the ascetic to be only a libertine making fun of him, 
the gatekeeper allowed him to leave the city. Al-Farabl’s intention is to 
justify Plato’s style of writing: 

Our purpose in making this introduction is this: the wise Plato did not allow 
himself to reveal and uncover the things he knew to all people. Therefore he 
followed the method of using signs and riddles, of obscurity, and of difficulty 
(tafib), so that knowledge would not fall into the hands of those who do not 
deserve it, and it be debased, or into the hands of one who does not know its worth 
or who uses it improperly. In this he was right. Once he knew and became certain 
that he had become well known for this practice, and that all people had come to 
know that he used signs in everything he desired to say, he sometimes turned to the 
thing he wished to discuss and stated it openly and literally; but the one who reads 
or hears his discussion thinks that it is a sign and that he intended something 
different from what he had stated openly. This notion is one of the secrets of his 
books . 7 

Here we have the element lacking in the description of Plato’s style in al- 
]am c bayna rayay al-f}akimayn. 

We have learned from al-Jatn bayna rayay al-^akimayn that Aristotle’s 
normal procedure, the procedure for which he is generally known, is to 
write clearly and systematically, but that serious students of his works 
detect certain ways of concealment and places where his style is unreveal- 
ing. In particular, he elaborates about things clear in themselves, but 
presents what is ambiguous without elaborate argument and without 
giving it its due. His letter to Plato, finally, states openly that this practice is 
intended to conceal the things he knew. Plato’s normal procedure, the 
procedure for which he became generally known, on the other hand, is to 

6 Talkbif: Compendium Ltgis Platonis, cd. F. Gabrieli, London, 1952, )~ 4 - 


7 Ibid., 4- 
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write ambiguously and conceal through the use of signs and riddles. But the 
ones trained in the pursuit of the knowledge about which he speaks find 
that occasionally, albeit rarely, he states what he intends to say openly. Thus 
while in this respect the secret of Plato’s books consists in concealing his 
occasional clear statements by means of habitual ambiguity, that of 
Aristotle s consists in concealing his occasional ambiguous statements by 
means of habitual clarity. 

Further, the introduction to the Talkhtf Nawamts Aflatun relates Plato’s 
style of writing to the general rule (enunciated both there and in al- Jam c ) 
regarding man’s disposition to make universal judgements on the basis of 
insufficient instances, and indicates that Plato laboured intentionally to 
become well known as an ambiguous writer who employed signs and 
riddles. Al-Jarn bayna ray ay alflaklmayn indicates that Aristotle laboured to 
make a show of clarity and arranged to conceal his ambiguous statements. 
The two wise men, acting on the basis of their knowledge of man’s 
disposition, assumed a certain manner and encouraged people to judge 
them accordingly, with the intention of being able on certain occasions to 
act differently without being noticed. Plato assumed the character of an 
ambiguous writer and succeeded in making people believe that he always 
followed this style of writing. As a result, he was able occasionally to state 
his intention openly without being detected; his common readers conti- 
nued to suppose that he must be using a symbol. Aristotle, on the other 
hand, assumed the character of a clear and systematic writer and was able to 
conceal his knowledge by occasionally omitting certain things and being 
ambiguous and obscure. Again, this escaped his common readers, who 
continued to suppose that these statements, too, must be clear and 
systematic. The two procedures only appear to be diametrically opposed to 
one another, but they are based on the same general rule regarding man’s 
disposition, follow the same method based on man’s propensity to make 
universal judgements, and pursue the same objective; that is, to keep and 
protect the writer’s knowledge from the vulgar and the mischievous. The 
very fact that, after the passage of fourteen centuries, people continued to 
believe that Plato and Aristotle disagreed on fundamental issues because 
the one used signs and riddles while the other was clear and systematic is 
sufficient proof that both were wise students of human nature and equally 
successful in achieving the objective they pursued. 

Finally, the story of the pious ascetic in the introduction to the Talkblf 
Nawamts Aflatun states the problematic character of writing to indicate 
what is to be learned about Plato’s style of writing. This lesson is not 
immediately evident. The story is about a pious ascetic, not a philosopher, 
and it is about lying in deed, not in speech. Al-FarabI does indeed attribute a 


AL-FARABI ON PLATO AND ARISTOTLE 

certain asceticism to Plato in describing the generally accepted view about 
his deeds, but he does not apply the epithet “ascetic” iyflhid) to him. If 
Plato’s general dislike for, and avoidance of, worldly things remind us 
nevertheless of the pious ascetic in the story, the lesson may be this: Plato’s 
other-worldly, as well as Aristotle’s worldly, deeds were studied dissimula- 
tions or habitual courses of conduct designed for the successful perfor- 
mance of the lie in deed; and the harmonization of the different conduct 
(habitual to each of them) would have to be achieved on the basis of 
understanding their knowledge of man’s disposition, the methods they 
followed in writing down what they knew and their identical aim. 

However, in the “Histories of the Ancients” preserved in Arabic, it is not 
Plato, but his master Socrates, who is known as the ascetic. Socrates is not 
mentioned in al-Jam c bayna rayay alflaktmayn. Instead, the characteristic 
feature of his life is attributed to Plato, and his refusal to write is said to be 
the position taken by the young Plato. The figure of Plato that emerges 
from al-Janf is then a synthesis of the popular accounts of Socrates and 
Plato. The accounts of Socrates attribute to him the things for which the 
ascetic of the introduction to the Talkhlf Nawamts Aflatun had become well 
known: abstemiousness, probity, propriety and worship. All the reports 
insist, however, that Socrates worshipped, not the gods of the city, but 
some higher divinity, and he is even reported to have said that the idols of 
the city, though useful for the king, were harmful for Socrates. This is 
alleged to have been one of the causes of Socrates’ death. Yet when in 
danger for his life, Socrates did not wish to escape from his city and 
preferred to die. Al-Farabi’s pious ascetic could only escape death because 
of his capacity to lie in deed, thereby persuading the gatekeeper that he 
could not have been the pious ascetic. According to al-Farabl’s Falsafat 
Aflatun (“Philosophy of Plato”), Socrates was incapable of persuading the 
multitude, that is, people like the gatekeeper . 8 Plato, on the other hand, 
showed how to combine the art of Socrates with the art of Thrasymachus, 
which consisted in the capacity to persuade the multitude. In this sense, 
Plato incorporated Socrates into himself: his deeds, like the deeds of the 
pious ascetic in the introduction to the Talkhls Nawamts Aflatun combine 
Socrates’ piety with the capacity to perform an impious deed; and his 
method of writing was a harmonization of Socrates objections to writing 
and the necessity or usefulness of writing for the preservation of his 
wisdom. 

Be this as it may, Plato’s style of writing is based on the experience of the 
ascetic in the story - not on the ascetic’s art of writing, but his mode of life, 
his probity and propriety, habitual truthfulness, and perhaps even his 

8 Farabi, Falsafat Aflatun, ed. F. Rosenthal and R. Walzer, London, 194}, i\-i- 
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bluntness in exposing and decrying the idolatry of his city. This brought the 
ascetic into conflict with the city and its tyrannical king: the habitual 
truthfulness of his speech forced him to flee from his city and live in exile. 
Although he preserved his life, his habitual conduct did not offer the best 
solution to the problem of his relation to the city. It forced on him a tragic 
choice between death and abandoning his city; the comic act of lying in 
deed saved him from death but not from exile. In order to draw a lesson 
from the fate of the pious ascetic for Plato’s style of writing, we need to 
notice the points of resemblance between the two. Plato did not declare his 
meaning clearly except on rare occasions, and after having made certain that 
he would be detected only by the deserving few. His habitual way was not 
to declare his meaning clearly, but, in effect, to lie in speech. Thus in his 
speech Plato seems to have reversed the style of the pious ascetic. Having 
seen that it was habitual truthfulness that had been the source of danger to 
both the city and the philosopher, and that he was able both to protect the 
city and save himself only by concealment, Plato chose concealment as his 
habitual method of writing. He was able thus to avoid the conflict with the 
city and to save himself without resorting to the unattractive alternative of 
forced exile. In this manner he was also able to state the dangerous truth in 
written and permanent form, and to preserve it within the city without 
great risk. We are, then, dealing with a reversal of roles. The ascetic’s 
primary allegiance was to the city. It was for the city that he sacrificed his 
safety and comfort - he was, in effect, a revolutionary. The philosopher’s 
main allegiance is to philosophy and its survival in the city. Aristotle’s case 
is no different, for his habitual clarity is not about crucial or dangerous 
things. 

Although it is apparent that these and similar accounts of Plato’s and 
Aristotle’s style of writing are not meant as mere historical accounts, this 
fact can be seen more clearly if we listen to al-Farabl speak in his own name, 
and in the name of all those whom he would characterize as “philosophers”: 

We [philosophers] are political by nature. It is incumbent on us therefore to (i) live 
in harmony with the public, love them, and prefer doing what is useful to them and 
redounds to the improvement of their condition (just as it is incumbent on them to 
do the same in our regard). (2) Associate them in the good things the care of which 
is entrusted to us (just as it is incumbent on them to associate us in the good things 
the care of which is entrusted to them) by showing them the truth concerning the 
opinions they hold in their religions; for when they share with us in the truth, it will 
be possible for them, to the extent of their ability, to associate with philosophers in 
the happiness of philosophy. (3) Move them away from things — arguments, 
opinions, laws - in which we find they are not right. This cannot be done with them 
through certain demonstrations because these are not within their reach, are 
strange to them, and difficult for them. It is only possible through portions of 
knowledge that we have in common with them - that is, in that we address them 


THE PHILOSOPHER AND THE CITY 

with arguments that are generally accepted among them, well known to them, and 
well received among them. This class of instruction results in popular ( dhaYah ) 
philosophy, which is known as external {kharijati) and exterior ( barraniyyab ) 
philosophy. (Indeed Aristotle mentions in many of his books that he wrote books 
on external philosophy in which he sought to instruct the public through generally 
accepted things.) We acquire the power to practise this philosophic art only by 
having ready and available generally accepted opinions, and this we achieve 
through the art of dialectic. Through it the philosopher associates with the public 
and becomes well protected so that he is not found burdensome or engaged in an 
objectionable business; for the public is in the habit of finding what is strange to 
them burdensome and what is out of their reach objectionable. 9 

THE PHILOSOPHER AND THE CITY 

The relation between the philosopher and the city is the theme of a series of 
philosophic writings in Arabic and Persian, which are literary in the strict 
sense - that is, stories which make use of the basic methods of poetry and 
rhetoric: imitation and examples. These include Ibn SIna’s so-called 
“visionary recitals” Hayy b. Yaqgan and the Kisalat al-Tayr (“Epistle of the 
Birds”), the story of Salaman and Absal by an anonymous author, of which 
Na§Ir al-DIn b. al-Idusayn al-jusl (d. 672/1274) gives a condensed version 
in his Kitab Sharljay al-Ishdrdt (“Two Commentaries on Ibn SIna’s Hints ”), 
Ibn Tufayl’s (d. 581/1185) Ifayy b. Yaq%an , Shihab al-DIn Yahya al- 
Suhrawardl’s Qisyat al-Ghurbah al-gharbiyyah (“The Story of Occidental 
Exile”), and Ibn al-Nafis’s (d. 687/1288) al-Kisdlah al-Kamiliyyah fVl-sirah 
al-nabawiyyah (“Story of the Perfect Man: On the Prophetic Life”). These 
stories have engaged the attention of medieval and modern students of 
Arabic philosophy and provided them with occasions for sundry interpre- 
tations. The stories themselves are largely re-creations and reformulations 
of earlier ones. Thus in al-lsharat wa-l-tanbihat (“Hints and Indications”), 
Ibn SIna refers the reader to the “Story of Salaman and Absal”, 10 by which 
he may have meant the story of these two characters as included in the story 
of Hayy b. Yaq?an, translated from the Greek by Hunayn b. Ishaq, or the 
story condensed by Na§Ir al-DIn al-^usl, or both; and Ibn Tfufayl, al- 
Suhrawardl and Ibn al-Nafls elaborate on elements and motifs drawn from 
Ibn SIna or directly from earlier stories. The story of Hayy b. Yaq?an tells 
how Hayy, having been left alone as an infant on an uninhabited island, and 
brought up by a gazelle, nevertheless gradually attains full maturity of mind 
and intelligence, and penetrates all the complexities of philosophy and 
religion. He eventually sails to an inhabited island, but soon returns to 
solitude. 

9 Farabi, Kitab al-Jadal, Bratislava MS 231 TE 40, fol. 203. 

10 Ibn SIna, Isharat wa-l-tanbihat ed. J. Forget, Leiden, 1892, 199. 
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Ibn Xufayl’s epistle entitled Kisalat Hayy b. Yaq%an: Asrar al-hikmah al- 
mashriqiyyah (“Hayy b. Yaqzan: On the Secrets of Oriental Wisdom”) is 
addressed to a friend who is not an initiate in what Ibn Tufayl would call 
“philosophy”. It responds to a request that Ibn Tufayl disclose as much as 
he can of the secrets of the Oriental (mashriqv, illuministic) wisdom 
mentioned by the “supreme master” Ibn SIna. Hinting that the question is 
in some fashion related to the quest for immortality and eternal bliss, Ibn 
Tufayl provides the first and last direct disclosure of a piece of knowledge in 
the entire book: “Know then that he who desires the truth without 
concealment (or peril to his life) should seek and endeavour assiduously to 
possess these secrets (or this wisdom).” This piece of advice, we soon learn, 
is a near quotation from Ibn SIna, who at the beginning of his major 
philosophic work, the Sbifa (“Healing”), had said that this book is 
composed in conformity with the doctrine of the Peripatetics, but declares 
that the truth in his opinion is otherwise, and “that he who desires the truth 
without concealment (or peril to his life) should turn to his book on 
Oriental philosophy”. 11 Ibn Tufayl (who likes to speak of all sorts of books, 
whether they contain a surface or deep sense, innocent or perilous 
doctrines, and also of esoteric books that perhaps existed in the East but did 
not reach his own area, i.e., north-west Africa and Andalusia) is suspi- 
ciously secretive about Ibn SIna’s “Oriental philosophy”; instead, he 
mentions Ibn SIna’s Shifa repeatedly and suggests that the path to 
perfection leads from the surface of this book to the perception of “its secret 
and deep sense, as the Master Abu C A1I [Ibn SIna] hinted in the Shifa” * 2 
The secrets of Oriental wisdom are not then available to Ibn Tufayl in 
Ibn SIna’s book on Oriental philosophy; and even though they may be 
perceived in Ibn SIna’s Shtfa and in some other books, these secrets, or the 
secret of these secrets, 13 cannot be expressed in an unadulterated form in 
any book at all - a puzzle that Ibn Tufayl sets out to communicate to his 
friend by confessing that his request was instrumental in generating “a 
noble notion that led me to partake in a vision (mushahadah) of a state (fyal) I 
had not glimpsed before”. Referring again to this new experience of the 
state occasioned by his friend’s question, Ibn Tufayl admits that he had 
only a “taste” (dhawq) of it or merely a “slight taste” 14 ; nevertheless, he 
describes it as having been so extraordinary as to be inexpressible and 
inexplicable, yet so joyful and pleasurable that one is incapable of re- 
maining reticent about it or “keeping its secret”, but is driven to cryptic 
disclosure. Cryptic disclosure - speaking the unspeakable, expressing the 



i 


! 


11 Ibn Hayy , ed. L. Gautier, Beirut, 1936, 4, cf. 14-15; Ibn SIna, al-Shifa \ ch. 1. 

12 Ibn Jufayl, Hayy, 15. 13 Ibid., 156. 14 Ibid., 4, cf. 6, 18. 
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inexpressible, explaining the inexplicable* controlling one’s tongue and 
resisting abandonment, and training oneself in the refinements and skills 
necessary for mastering arts of this kind is the subject of the book, and this 
is introduced, appropriately, with what looks like a detailed account of the 
failures and successes of mystics and philosophers who spoke, or pretended 
to speak, of their extraordinary visions. 

The account begins with an examination of certain types of cryptic 
speech that allude to the visionary experience itself. (Though the expression 
“philosophy” is absent at this stage, 15 yet such expressions as “science”, 
“theoretical science”, “theoretical understanding”, “syllogisms”, “phys- 
ics” and “metaphysics” alert the reader that this visionary experience in- 
volves, or is involved in, certain types of philosophic speech and writing.) 
Ibn Jufayl first characterizes the cryptic speeches of three mystics as 
amateurish owing to their authors having lacked scientific skill. He is 
willing to admit that there may exist a rare individual who can somehow 
grasp all the subjects of the theoretical sciences without theoretical enquiry, 
but leaves it at that. For the rest, he examines the speech of men experienced 
in, and made skilful through scientific pursuits. The first of these is the 
“master” al-Ghazall who, upon reaching that state, uttered a line of poetry 
to illustrate it: 

’Twas what it was, ’tis not to be expressed; 

Enquire no further, but conceive the best ! 16 

The line (by Ibn al-Mu c tazz) alludes to a sexual experience which the poet 
affirms to have taken place; he will not describe it, and the hearer should 
believe him and not ask for an account. 

Then begins the critique of Ibn Tfufayl’s immediate predecessor, the 
philosopher Ibn Bajjah (d. 5 3 j/ 1 1 39)> ln which Ibn Tufayl intercalates both 
a long quotation from Ibn SIna and his own parable, with the intention of 
clarifying the relation between the rank attained through theoretical 
science, and the rank attained through the vision he experienced as a result 
of his friend’s question about the secrets of Oriental (mashriql) wisdom. 
Although Ibn Bajjah’s speech (quoted from his treatise, FVttisal al- c aql bi- 
3 l-insan (“On Conjunction”) refers to a state that belongs to the blessed, can 
be called divine, is beyond the knowledge obtained through the ordinary 
sciences, and so forth, Ibn Tufayl refuses to believe him. Instead he asserts 
that Ibn Bajjah is in fact speaking about a rank reached through theoretical 
science, and that he is certain Ibn Bajjah did not go beyond it - that is, he did 
not have a vision of the truly sublime state, and so his reference to it is 
nothing but empty words. Yet he also affirms his certainty that Ibn Bajjah 


was accomplished in theoretical science - something that he says neither 
about Ibn SIna nor al-Ghazall, praised as they are in respect of their higher 
achievements. So far then we have (i) three anonymous mystics who 
apparently experienced the vision but were innocent of scientific experience; 
(2) al-Ghazall whose scientific experience enabled him to keep silent about 
and keep the secret of his visionary experience; and (3) Ibn Bajjah who lacks 
the visionary experience but is accomplished in theoretical science. Ibn 
Tufayl insinuates that he is competent to judge who has, or who has not, 
attained theoretical knowledge and/or the visionary experience. He inti- 
mates, in other words, that he had had a visionary experience as a result of 
his friend’s question, but had before that reached the same rank in 
theoretical knowledge as Ibn Bajjah: his accomplishment in theoretical 
knowledge permits him to assert that Ibn Bajjah was accomplished in 
theoretical knowledge while the mystics were not, and his recent visionary 
experience permits him to assert that Ibn Bajjah lacked that experience. 
Still, what does the visionary experience have to do with theoretical 
knowledge, apart perhaps from permitting someone experienced in scien- 
tific pursuits to speak about his visionary experience with professional 
refinement - that is, not only to speak about it cryptically, but to keep its 
secret completely? 

These two realms are “different” even though they are the “same”, says 
Ibn Tufayl: they are the same in the sense that nothing is unveiled in the 
visionary experience that has not been unveiled already in theoretical 
science (provided, he will add later, that what is apprehended by theoretical 
means in metaphysics — and logic, mathematics, and physics, we must add, 
since metaphysics assumes and crowns these disciplines 17 - is “true and 
valid”, but this, we must suppose, ought to be said of the visionary 
experience as well). They are different in that in the visionary experience 
one sees those same things (1) with greater clarity; and (2) by means of 
something for which there is no common name or technical term, and 
therefore Ibn Tufayl is forced to designate metaphorically as a “power” or 
“faculty” ( quwwah ), what Ibn SIna had called the initiate’s “secret’ (j/rr). 18 

But there seems to be yet another difference between the two realms. 
Theoretical science has many parts or consists of a number of disciplines 
that can be studied according to some accepted order, culminating in 
metaphysics. The visionary experience, in contrast, does not seem to have 
parts, but degrees: one’s taste of it admits of more or less. Ibn 'fufayl had a 
taste of it, or rather only “this slight taste”, as he was to say with more 
precision. 19 Ibn SIna, who is now quoted at length (from al-lsharat wa-l- 


15 Ibid., 4—10. 


16 Ibid., 4. This verse is given in Ockley’s translation. 


• 7 Ibid., 12. 


18 Ibid., 5, 7, 9. 


> 9 Ibid., 6, 18. 
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tanblhat , an esoteric work written just before his death), describes, not one, 
but numerous states of this visionary experience. Commenting on these 
descriptions, Ibn Tufayl says that Ibn SIna “intended by them that they 
should be [acquired] by him by way of a taste”, 20 but he does not venture to 
speculate whether Ibn SIna did or did not realize his intention. He has no 
doubt that al-Ghazall belongs to those who “were supremely happy and 
reached those honourable reaches”; but he is not certain enough to affirm 
that he also had a taste of that thing which he himself had not tasted until a 
friend asked him about the secrets of Oriental wisdom. Yet he is ready to 
taunt Ibn Baj jah for similar doubts about al-Ghazall by telling him: “Do not 
call sweet what you have not tasted.” 2 * Ibn Tufayl labours to rehabilitate 
Ibn SIna and al-Ghazall as men who were misunderstood and misjudged by 
Ibn Bajjah, men who apparently belonged to a class different from and 
superior to that of Ibn Bajjah. 

When Ibn Tufayl finally allows himself to overcome his reticence and 
secretiveness and speak in his own name about the recently experienced 
vision, he asks his friend to imagine an “example” ( mithat)\ like al-Ghazall, 
Ibn Jufayl has quoted someone else - that is, Ibn SIna - but unlike al- 
Ghazall he now invents his own fable. The example is meant to illustrate the 
difference between the two states of apprehension, the theoretical and the 
visionary. Imagine, he tells his friend, a person with good natural 
endowments and discernment, except that he is born blind and has to learn 
everything about his city - its people, animals, streets, etc., including 
colours — by means other than sight; then, after achieving thorough 
knowledge of the city in this way he opens his eyes and finds that nothing he 
sees is different from the way he believed it to be, only now he experiences 
additional clarity accompanied by great pleasure . 22 This imaginary example 
foreshadows in many ways the structure and conclusion of the story about 
Hayy b. Yaqzan. The use of the city rather than the universe as the object of 
the blind man’s enquiry may, of course, he explained by the traditional use 
of the city as the image of the universe. This will not, however, explain the 
fact that in the main story Hayy achieves all manners of vision; yet he is still 
totally blind, as far as the city is concerned, and needs to open his eyes to see 
the city for what it is before returning to his island and engaging in his old 
ways. 

But this point does not concern us for the moment. As narrated, the 
example follows a definite order (reproduced in the main story also) that 
begins with the acquisition of knowledge during the state of blindness, and 
ends with the same things being perceived by an open eye. And it is 

Ibid., 7-8. 


followed by a commentary . 23 The first state is said to be like that of those 
who engage in theoretical enquiry up to and including metaphysics, 
providing the knowledge acquired during this state is “true and valid ; and 
the second state is said to be like the state of these same men who have, in 
addition, reached the higher stage of opening their inner or secret eye. At 
this point the rare possibility that someone may have this eye always open 
and not need to engage in theoretical enquiry is admitted, but not pursued. 

To pursue this question further would lead to a number of difficulties. If 
it is true that in the visionary experience one perceives the very same things 
as through the theoretical sciences, only the person with true and valid 
comprehensive theoretical knowledge possesses the means to test the truth 
and validity of his visionary experience. Only he can avoid the fate of other 
visionaries, who merely imagine they have experienced the ultimate truth, 
and feel supremely happy because of the great pleasure attending the 
inventions of their imaginative power, a criticism Ibn Bajjah had levelled 
against mystics in particular . 24 Yet, since his visionary experience cannot be 
expressed in intelligible terms, how can he persuade anyone else that he has 
had a true vision? The reliable procedure is to begin with a thorough 
grounding in the theoretical sciences, and then open one s inner eye, as Ibn 
Tufayl did on the occasion of considering how to respond to his friend’s 
question about the secrets of Oriental wisdom. That this cannot be the 
whole story is clear from the fact that the visionary experience seems to 
come as an unexpected gift. It may come after one has completed one s 
pursuit of the theoretical sciences. But it may also come before or midway in 
this pursuit. How can it be tested in these cases? What is its impact upon 
one’s future pursuit of these sciences? And what about men and women to 
whom it seems to have come as children or callow youths? Ibn Tufayl sets 
all these questions aside. He suggests that the proper, or safe, order is from 
theoretical knowledge to a taste of the visionary experience; he even 
suggests that those who, like Ibn Bajjah, achieve a thorough grounding in 
the theoretical sciences but do not receive that gift have only themselves to 
blame: it is because of their excessive concern with worldly things. 

The examination of the types of cryptic speech has so far been concerned 
with cryptic speech about the visionary experience itself. It has been shown 
to be an impossible task to communicate this experience. The riddle of 
expressing what cannot be expressed in words resists solution. What is seen 
in a visionary experience can be seen only in a visionary experience, it does 
not admit of being spoken of or written about in books, at any rate as it truly 
is; for sound-elements ( a$wat ) and their written images are instruments of 

23 Ibid., 8-1 1. 


20 Ibid., 7. 


21 Ibid., 10. 


24 Ibid., 10. 
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theoretical knowledge, and the attempt to speak or write about a visionary 
experience is bound to transform it to its theoretical counterpart. Since this 
will not bring out the difference between the two states of apprehension, 
one is tempted to try to express the particular character of the visionary 
experience; and here expressions, because inadequate, will vary and lead 
some to slip away from the “straight path” or accepted opinion, while 
others will be thought to have slipped away even though they have not. The 
visionary experience opens up a realm that is too vast for speech or writing 
to capture or define. 

Even though none of this was what Ibn TufayFs friend meant to move 
him to say by his question, 2 * the question itself, having led Ibn Tufayl to a 
newly won visionary experience, made it necessary. But now that he has 
said all this, Ibn Jufayl voices the suspicion - which must have been more 
than a suspicion — that his friend’s purpose may have been to move him to 
write about what is seen in the state of vision “as it truly is”. This he refuses 
to do. He does not wish to run the risk of slipping, or opening himself to the 
accusation of having slipped away from the straight path, not even to satisfy 
the desire of a friend without whose question he may not have come across 
the gift of a sublime visionary experience at all. He volunteers to answer the 
question in another way, and suggests that, since for the reasons given 
above it would have been impossible to meet his friend’s request had he in 
fact meant to ask for a written account of the true nature of what is seen in a 
visionary experience, his purpose may have been to seek information about 
“this thing in accordance with the method of those who engage in 
theoretical inquiry”, this being something about which it is possible to 
speak and write in books . 26 

Ibn Tufayl’s friend must have been thoroughly confused and disap- 
pointed by now. He may not have initially expected that his question would 
generate a state of vision in Ibn Tufayl. But after hearing all this talk about 
visionary experience, its being superior to theoretical knowledge, and that 
it is “all-encompassing but not encompassed ”, 27 he is now told that he must 
be satisfied with an account that is bound to be limited, of a second order 
and unsatisfactory. Yet he need not lose heart altogether: Ibn Tufayl 
continues to hold out the possibility that he may some day receive the gift of 
visionary experience. The example of the blind man illustrating the relation 
between theoretical knowledge and visionary experience assumes that one 
starts with theoretical knowledge. But Ibn Tufayl is not now proposing 
that his friend should start with theoretical enquiry. He is holding out the 
prospect that those who engage in theoretical enquiry have a method of 

27 ibid. 
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providing information in writing about what is seen in a visionary 
experience: they do not put down what is experienced as it truly is, for that 
is not possible, nor do they disfigure its essence or transform it into 
theoretical knowledge. Ibn fufayl’s friend, who may have read or heard 
about the secrets of Oriental wisdom mentioned by Ibn SIna, does not 
know in what way that which cannot be spoken or written about as it truly 
is can still be spoken or written about by some other method, nor how those 
who pursue theoretical enquiry have found a way of expressing that which 
it is impossible to express. But he has now learned that this does have 
something to do with the very nature of sound-elements and written letters, 
the images of sound-elements. Sound-elements are instruments of theoreti- 
cal enquiry; they cannot encompass the visionary experience, which is 
wider than the things encompassed by theoretical enquiry; and whenever 
they are used to “clothe” it , 28 they change its essence and transform it into a 
theoretical thing. Still, there seems to exist a method, developed by those 
who engage in theoretical pursuits, by which they are able to speak and 
write about that which transcends theoretical things, not as it truly is, but in 
a way that nevertheless provides information about it. Ibn Tufayl holds out 
the promise that he can provide his friend with information which is 
presumably more enlightening than the information provided so far by the 
three mystics, al-Ghazall, and even Ibn SIna, and which supplements the 
information provided by Ibn Bajjah, which was shown not to be informa- 
tive about this thing at all. Those who are engaged in theoretical pursuits, 
and only they, know the limits of language and writing because they reach 
the outer limits of what language and writing are designed to express, and 
some of them seem to have discovered a way of speaking and writing about 
what transcends these limits, without changing its very essence or trans- 
forming it into a theoretical thing; they have developed a method of 
speaking and not speaking, writing and not writing, about it. 

Ibn Tufayl’s account of the method of speech and writing employed by 
those who pursue theoretical enquiry as they try to provide this kind of 
information about what is seen in visionary experience begins 29 with 
disabusing his friend of the belief that this information is readily available 
or adequate for his purpose: it is extremely rare; only now and then does an 
individual seize upon a slight portion of it; even then, owing to religious 
prohibitions and warnings against delving into it, he does not communicate 
it to others except through signs. Although Ibn Tn^yl * s concerned with 
the state of affairs in north-west Africa and Andalusia (“the land we are in ) 
in particular, his general remarks about the rarity and inadequacy of what 

2 » Ibid. 


« Ibid. 


26 Ibid., ii. 


29 Ibid., n-12. 
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has been written on the subject apply to the entire body of Arabic 
philosophic literature: the philosophic works of Aristotle (in Arabic 
translation), al-Farabl, and Ibn SIna, as well as what was produced in 
Andalusia down to his own time. 

Unlike many Andalusians who were wont to sing the praises of their 
country, its refinement and its culture, Ibn Tufayl’s account of the 
development of Andalusian philosophic culture is sober if not harsh. 30 He 
distinguishes four groups: 

(0 The group that wrote before the diffusion of logic and philosophy 
from the East: these Andalusian thinkers were occupied with the 
mathematical sciences and could go no further. 

(2) The group that added to mathematics a certain amount of logic, but 
this did not conduct them to true human perfection either. 

(3) These were followed in turn by a generation both more skilful and 
nearer to true perfection. From among these Ibn Bajjah is singled out 
for his mental sharpness, understanding and insight, “yet the things of 
this world kept him busy until death overtook him before bringing to 
light the treasures of his knowledge or disclosing the deep recesses of 
his wisdom”, hence the imperfect summary and incomplete character 
of his writings. He is quoted as confessing that his major work, the 
treatise FI ttisal al- Q aql bi- l-itisati, does not clearly express his intention, 
that it is difficult to understand, that in many places he did not arrange 
his expressions in the most adequate way, and that he would have 
changecf them had he had the time. However this may be, Ibn Bajjah’s 
generation includes other persons reported to have been his equals, 
who, unlike Ibn Bajjah, refrained from writing down anything at all, 
or at least Ibn Tufayl could find nothing written by any of them. 

(4) Finally, Ibn Tufayl speaks of his own contemporaries: they are either 
still maturing, have stopped short of perfecting themselves, or else he 
has insufficient information about them. 

Throughout this discussion Ibn Tufayl neglects to elaborate on the 
impact of religious opposition to philosophic learning in Andalusia and to 
Ibn Bajjah in particular, the fact that Ibn Bajjah was persecuted and accused 
of heresy, and the possibility that he was poisoned. This is all the more 
curious since he emphasizes the importance of religious strictures against 
philosophy in general. Nor, unless he sees a connection between Ibn 
Bajjah s criticism of Ibn SIna and al-Ghazall (and of mysticism in general) 
and a certain this-worldly attitude, is it clear why he repeatedly accuses Ibn 

30 Ibid., 12-13. 


Bajjah of being too concerned with the things of this world or how this 
accusation is relevant to Ibn Bajjah’s philosophic position. It is easy to 
understand why Ibn Tufayl respects the desire for anonymity of the 
Andalusian thinkers (mystics, theologians and many who engaged in the 
“hidden” sciences), who chose to accommodate the religious prohibition 
against delving into the philosophic sciences and presented their views in 
other garbs, and others who did not write books at all but spoke to people 
in signs. What is not so easy to understand is his treatment of Ibn Bajjah, the 
central figure in the history of Andalusian philosophy and in Ibn Tufayl’s 
entire account of the ultimate secret of Oriental wisdom. 

Since we do not know what evidence Ibn Tufayl had for saying that Ibn 
Bajjah failed to arrive at a visionary experience, nor for that matter what Ibn 
Tufayl’s own visionary experience consisted in, we should perhaps set this 
question aside for the moment. The central theme of Ibn Bajjah’s Ft ttisal 
al-aql bi-l-insan is that physics and metaphysics culminate, or ought to 
culminate, in the experience of “lightning flashes”, an intuitive kind of 
knowledge different from and superior to discursive knowledge, and that 
the philosopher can in principle proceed beyond dianoetic knowledge to 
noetic experience. To this extent, Ibn Bajjah and Ibn Tufayl are in essential, 
though perhaps not verbal, agreement. But Ibn Bajjah goes further: noetic 
experience, if genuine, must be identical for all those who experience it, 
hence the noetic experience of Aristotle and anyone else is the same in this 
life. And since only this highest form of knowledge survives after death, 
what survives of Aristotle and any other human being with a genuine noetic 
experience after death is identically the same — neither the corporeal nor 
natural structure of the individual, but only the divine part, which is pure 
intelligence, survives his death. Again, Ibn T u ^ a y^ nowhere explicitly 
disagrees with Ibn Bajjah on this issue, and the story of Hayy b. Yaqzan 
contains many indications that he follows in Ibn Bajjah s footsteps. Finally, 
Ibn Bajjah is known to have despaired of the possibility of establishing a 
philosophic city, and of the philosophers’ ever having a pivotal role in 
reforming existing cities. If we are to take seriously the lesson of Ibn 
Tufayl’s story - Hayy’s regret that, in his ignorance, he tried to reform the 
religious city in the neighbouring island and his departure to his own island 
to meditate in isolation — Ibn Tufayl seems to accept Ibn Bajjah s position 
on this question also. Why, then, does he engage in such polemic against 
him? Is it that he objects not to the substance of Ibn Bajjah’s views but to his 
manner of expressing them, to his exposing instead of hiding them in 
theoretical works, and to his unnecessary and dangerous outspokenness? On 
the other hand, Ibn Tufayl’s suggestions that Ibn Bajjah was too concerned 
with the things of this world to go beyond theoretical knowledge, his 
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reference to the summary and unfinished character of his writings, the 
quotation that proves that Ibn Bajjah himself admitted that what he 
intended to prove in Wtti&lal-'aqlbi-'Unsan is not clearly or well expressed 
and his assertion that the deep recesses of Ibn Bajjah’s “wisdom” were not 
disclosed owing to his early death - all this amounts to a public defence of a 
philosopher accused of heresy and to a public defence of philosophy in a 
land where religious strictures against philosophy made it impossible for it 
to survive unless it resorted to coded language. 

IBN TUFAYL ON AL-FARABI 

For further confirmation of this thesis we turn now to Ibn Tufayl’s account 
of the works of al-Farabl who, next to Aristotle, was Ibn BSjjah’s favourite 
philosopher; Ibn SIna (Ibn Tufayl was to discuss Aristotle together with 
Ibn SIna, as al-Ghazall had done before), whose doctrine of “disembodied 
souls and individual survival through the imaginative power was rejected 
by Ibn Bajjah; and al-Ghazall, whose pleasure in his visionary experience 
was criticized by Ibn Bajjah as the product of his own imagination. 

Ibn Tufayl sets aside al-Farabl’s writings on logic and concentrates on his 
philosophic” writings, 31 which he describes as “plagued with doubts”. He 
offers three examples: (i) in al-Madinah al-fadilah (“The Virtuous City”), he 
affirms that the souls of the wicked survive death and suffer infinite pun- 
ishment for eternity; (2) in al-Siyasah al-madaniyyah (“Political Regime”), he 
declares that the souls of the wicked do not survive death and only virtuous 
and perfect souls survive; and (3) in his Commentary on Aristotle’s Ethics 
(a work of which no copy is known today), he describes human happiness as 
something that is achieved in this life only, adding words to the effect that 
“everything mentioned beyond this is senseless jabber and tales told by old 
women”. On the question of the immortality of the soul then al-Farabl says 
different things in different books and contradicts himself. Ibn Tufayl does 
not comment on the first two views. Though he admits, with respect to the 
third, that he is paraphrasing or presenting al-Farabl’s view in his own 
words, he does not say that it is a false view or that he himself holds another 
or contrary view, but only that al-Farabl “makes all people despair of God’s 
mercy and places the wicked and the virtuous on the same level, since all are 
destined for nothingness”. 

Ibn Tufayl’s main concern is not with the truth or validity of al-Farabl’s 
radical position as he formulated it, but with its moral, political and 
religious implications in this life: this is why he characterizes it as serious 


31 Ibid., 1 3-14. 
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“slipping” and “tripping”. 32 In addition, there is al-Farabl’s declared ill- 
conceived doctrine about prophecy: that it has to do with the imaginative 
faculty in particular, and that philosophy is to be held in higher esteem than 
prophecy. Ibn Tufayl does not comment on al-Farabl’s view of prophecy, 
which he radicalizes even further than he did his view of immortality (al- 
Farabl nowhere declared what Ibn Tufayl attributes to him). He remains 
silent about al-Farabl’s constant association of philosophy with prophecy, 
and his arguments that prophecy is a stage beyond, and a neccessary 
accompaniment of, perfect philosophy and a necessary accomplishment for 
the founder of a religious community. Nor does he mention al-Farabl s 
paramount interest in the active role philosophy must play in the religious 
community. 

Ibn Tufayl’s criticism of al-Farabl’s philosophy in terms of its possible 
subversion of commonly held opinions regarding immortality and pro- 
phecy makes sense only if the philosopher is viewed as considering the 
religious community to be impervious to philosophic teaching by nature 
and that he must do nothing to disturb its traditional belief, the final lesson 
of the story of Hayy b. Yaqzan. In this, as we saw, Ibn Tufayl follows Ibn 
Bajjah, who despaired of the establishment of a philosophic city. But he 
goes beyond Ibn Bajjah in trying to insulate the religious community from 
philosophy and to insulate philosophy from the religious community: in 
the story of Hayy b. Yaq?an the two exist each on its separate island, and a 
member of the religious community who feels the need for deeper things 
must make the journey to the philosopher’s island on his own; in real life, 
philosophic writing must be so secretive that no prosecutor could find 
anything even remotely suggesting that the writer holds offensive doc- 
trines, such as Ibn Bajjah’s and al-Farabl’s views on immortality or al- 
Farabl’s views on prophecy. 

But we must pay special attention to the manner in which Ibn Tufayl 
reads al-Farabl’s philosophic works and instructs his friend in reading 
them. He looks for “doubtful” passages, compares them, and arranges 
them in a sequence that begins with the least doubtful passage and ends 
with the most doubtful. When he finds that the most doubtful passage 
contradicts the less doubtful passages, he assumes that the most doubtful 
passage represents al-Farabl’s genuine opinion and comments on this 
passage rather than the less doubtful ones - that is, he dismisses what al- 
Farabl’s says about the survival of and suffering of the souls of the wicked 
and about the survival of the souls of the virtuous as exoteric or politically 
useful statements, and criticizes as politically harmful al-Farabl s statement 


32 Ibid., 14; cf. 11. 
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which seems to say that survival of any kind is a myth. Finally, Ibn Tufayl 
refuses to interpret these statements so as to make them agree with common 
opinion, for example, that al-Farabl’s most doubtful statement occurs in a 
commentary on Aristotle’s Ethics and may reflect Aristotle’s view rather 
than his own; or that al-Farabl commonly distinguishes between “human” 
or political” and “divine” happiness, or between the happiness of this 
world and the happiness of the other world, so that in his commentary on 
Aristotle’s Ethics he could have been speaking of “human happiness” 
which is possible in this world only. 

IBN TUFA YL ON IBN SINA 

The account of Ibn Slna 33 presents him as the only writer who has 
succeeded in avoiding slipping or tripping, and the only philosopher with 
whom Ibn Tufayl can find no fault. He is a writer who is able to rewrite 
Aristotle s books and follow his doctrine and philosophic method in the 
Shifa\ declare at the same time that in his opinion the truth is otherwise, and 
send the reader who is after the unconcealed truth to another book of his, 
on Oriental {mashriqt) philosophy, which is nowhere to be found. Ibn Tufayl 
understands all this to mean that one needs to engage in a “careful” reading 
of the Shift 1 and Aristotle’s writings. Having done so, he finds that even 
though the two agree for the most part, the Shift contains certain things 
that are not Aristotelian. Following a hint by Ibn Slna in the Shift , he 
reaches the conclusion that the surface sense of everything given in 
Aristotle s works and in the Shift does not enable one to attain perfection: 
for this one needs to perceive its “secret and deep sense”. 

T u fayl does not speak of a single philosophic issue in connection 
with Aristotle or Ibn Slna, giving the impression that their doctrines are 
blameless or rather have every appearance of being blameless. Yet Ibn 
Tufayl does not fully trust what Ibn Slna declares in the Shift. This 
becomes clear from the way he attempts to introduce and dispose of the 
works of Aristotle (none is mentioned by name) and of Ibn Slna without 
having to mention any of the issues on which al-Ghazall had accused Ibn 
Slna of unbelief: the pre-eternity of the world, God’s knowledge of 
particulars, and rewards and punishment in the next world. Like al-Ghazall, 
he declares that, as for Aristotle’s books, Ibn Slna took it upon himself “to 
express their content”. Al-Ghazall understood this to mean that one need 
no longer go back to Aristotle’s books and could thus speak of what the 
philosophers thought on the basis of what is found in the Shift. Ibn Tufayl, 

33 Ibid., 14-15. 


on the other hand, does not trust Ibn Sina’s claims that he is giving the 
contents of Aristotle’s books, nor does he follow Ibn Sina’s suggestion that 
the reader who is after the unconcealed truth should go to his book on 
Oriental philosophy. He understands Ibn Slna to mean that one needs to 
engage not only in a careful reading of the Shift, but of Aristotle s books as 
well. He goes through everything given both in Aristotle s books and in the 
Shift and warns against accepting its surface sense as insufficient, without 
telling us whether such doctrines as the pre-eternity of the world is one of 
the surface or deep senses of these works. He is thus using the distinction 
between the surface and deep senses of these works to avoid having to deal 
explicitly with any of the issues raised by al-Ghazall in his Tahafut al- 
faldsifah (“Incoherence of the Philosophers”) and to hint that it may well 
turn out that al-Ghazall dealt with the surface sense of Ibn Sina’s Shift 
rather than its deep or secret sense. 34 It is perhaps characteristic of Ibn 
Tufayl’ s style of writing that in the only place where he speaks explicitly of 
the surface/deep sense distinction, he employs it to protect philosophic 
writings against the prying eyes of a man like al-Ghazall rather than to 
reveal any deep sense in particular. 

IBN TyFAYL ON AL-GHAZALI 

The account of al-Ghazall’s writings 35 has the dubious distinction of 
being longer (thirty-eight lines) than the accounts of the writings of Ibn 
Bajjah (eleven lines), al-Farabl (fourteen lines) and Ibn SIna-Aristotle 
(eleven lines), together. Like al-Farabl, al-Ghazall contradicts himself and 
says different things in different books. But he is not blamed as harshly as al- 
Farabl. He is accused of engaging in this practice in order to court public 
approval, to the point that he is willing to charge others with unbelief for 
doctrines he himself embraces. The example chosen by Ibn Tufayl is again 
the question of survival after death: (1) in the Tahafut al-falasifah al-Ghazall 
charges the philosophers (i.e. Ibn Slna) with unbelief because they deny the 
resurrection of the body and affirm that only souls are rewarded and 
punished; (2) in the beginning of the Mi^an al- c amal (“Criterion of Action ) 
he says this is definitely the doctrine held by $ufi “masters”; and (3) in al- 
Munqidh minal-dalal (“Deliverer from Error”) he says that his own doctrine 
is that of the $ufis, adding that he arrived at this after “extended search^ . 
$ufis are now mentioned by name for the first time and so is al-Ghazall s 
claim that he follows $ufi doctrines. Since his books are said to reveal to 
whoever takes the trouble to consider and examine them thoroughly 

14 Ibid., 15. 


35 Ibid., 15-18. 
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numerous things of this sort, 36 we must wonder how Ibn Tufayl wishes his 
friend to judge al-Ghazall’s skilful journey (in the Mmqidh) from philos- 
ophy to Sufism, in the course of which he finds a philosophic doctrine the 
holders of which he had accused of unbelief, attributes the same doctrine to 
the §ufis, and finally says that he holds this “§ufl” doctrine but arrived at it 
only after extended personal search, when in fact he had already found it in 
Ibn SIna. 

Al-Ghazall is not presented by Ibn Tufayl as a philosopher or included 
among the authors (Aristotle, al-Farabl and Ibn SIna) whose works on 
philosophy arrived in Andalusia; 37 yet he is not an ordinary $ufi, but a man 
made skilful through the pursuit of the sciences. His skilful apology for 
what he does in his books is that there are three classes of opinions: (i) one 
in which he agrees with the public; (2) another commensurate with the 
questioner and seeker he addresses; and (3) a third he keeps to himself and 
discloses only to those who share his doctrine. He is then quoted addressing 
his reader as follows: “Even if these utterances have no other effect than to 
make you doubt your inherited beliefs, they are useful enough. For he who 
does not doubt does not look, he who does not look does not see, and he 
who does not see remains blind and perplexed.” 38 This is perhaps an 
adequate apology for the practice al-Ghazall followed in his writings, for it 
enabled him to be all things to all men: to present himself as the defender of 
“seeing” with one’s own eyes rather than accepting what one “hears” (he is 
quoting a second time, with his use of a line of poetry by the Toledan poet 
al-Waqqashl, when expressing a delicate matter 39 ), and the defender of 
religious orthodoxy at the same time. Ibn Tufayl’s comment on all this is 
that a reader does not learn anything from this kind of instruction, which 
employs signs and hints for the most part, unless he already knows or is so 
well endowed that the slightest hint is all he needs. 40 

Al-Ghazall’s statement in the Jawdhir al-Qurdn (“Jewels of the Qur’an”) 
that he has written esoteric books in which he incorporated the “plain 
truth” is treated at some length, which is curious given that Ibn SIna’s 
statement to the same effect was not elaborated at all. Ibn Tufayl asserts that 
no such books reached Andalusia and refutes those who claim that one or 
another of al-Ghazall’s available books are esoteric. His argument is based 
on the notion that the more esoteric a book, the more ambiguous {aghmad) it 
ought to be. But if this is the case, then either al-Ghazall was mistaken in 
incorporating the plain truth in esoteric books, or else a book such as al- 
Maqsad al-asnd (“The Supreme Purpose”) is in fact an esoteric book because 
it contains more ambiguous things than the other works that are claimed to 

36 Ibid., 16. 3 ? Ibid., 11-12. 3« ibid., 16. Ibid. « Ibid. 
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be esoteric. Yet al-Ghazall himself declared that al-Maq$ad al-asnd is not an 
esoteric book. The question then is what al-Ghazall meant by the statement 
that he has written esoteric books which contain the plain truth. Given the 
opinion that one keeps to oneself and discloses only to those who share 
one’s beliefs, is this another hint that books designated as, or suspected to 
be, esoteric are not in fact esoteric, while books that are declared not to be 
esoteric are in fact more esoteric than the rest? 

Finally (and in the guise of reporting what was thought by a recent but 
anonymous person), Ibn Tufayl registers an interpretation of what is said 
by al-Ghazall at the end of one of his more esoteric books, the Mishkdt al- 
anwdr (“Niche of Lights”), that is, that those who arrive at the Divine 
Presence “have learned that this Being is characterized by an attribute that 
negates pure Unity”: this passage, it was thought, shows that al-Ghazall 
must have held the doctrine that there is “a certain multiplicity in the First 
Truth”. 41 Ibn Tufayl defends God, but not al-Ghazall, against what the 
“unjust” say of him, and then concludes by saying he has no doubt that the 
“master” achieved supreme happiness and reached the “most honourable 
reaches”, without saying what he reached. Ibn Tufayl has now arrived at 
the high point of al-Ghazall’s “science of unveiling” (7 Im al-mukdshafah). 
Al-Ghazall thought that the experience of “unveiling”, the counterpart of 
Ibn Tufayl’s “vision” (< mtshdhadah ), can be the subject of a scientific 
account and that the knowledge obtained through it can be incorporated in 
books. But this is an experience that Ibn Tufayl had declared impossible to 
speak or write about - one that attempts to do so would transform the 
experience into something else, disfigure it, and subject it to types of 
expressions that lead to slipping or to being thought to have slipped from 
the straight path. The long account of al-Ghazall presents him as having 
done everything Ibn Tufayl insisted should not be done. Unlike the books 
of the philosophers (Aristotle and Ibn SIna, whom he maligned), which 
contain a surface sense the student can pursue step by step and learn from 
until he reaches the point where, if he can, he perceives their deep and secret 
sense, al-Ghazall’s books ultimately bring him through signs and hints to 
doubt inherited beliefs; they lack the solid surface on which the student can 
walk without slipping and losing inherited beliefs until he is ready to see for 
himself. 

IBN TUFAYL’S PATH TO TRUTH 

Ibn Tufayl is now ready to speak of the path he himself followed in arriving 
at the truth: he scrutinized and compared what was said by al-Ghazall and 

41 Ibid., 17-18. 
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Ibn SIna, then set it against the novel opinions professed in his own time by 
people who claimed to philosophize, i.e., followers of al-Ghazall who 
thought they had found his esoteric opinions . 42 He is also ready to declare 
that, up to the point when his friend’s question led him to a slight taste of 
the truth through a visionary experience, he had pursued the path of 
theoretical enquiry until he arrived at the clear truth. He does not therefore 
consider himself one of those very rare people who possess ever-open eyes 
and may not need to pursue theoretical enquiry ; 43 if he was able to benefit 
from “hearing” al-Ghazall’s signs and hints, it was because he had already 
acquired an insight into what they point to . 44 Nor does the friend who 
asked about the secrets of Oriental wisdom belong to that exceptional class 
of people; unlike Ibn Tufayl, however, he has not as yet engaged in 
theoretical enquiry. Because Ibn Tufayl thinks his friend capable of higher 
achievements, he refuses to convey to him the conclusions at which he has 
arrived, for even if his friend were to accept them, trusting in Ibn Tufayl’s 
judgement, such conclusions convey no more than cryptic conventional 
statements. The only path leading to true knowledge is the long path 
followed by Ibn Tufayl, in which one must be sure to acquire a firm grasp of 
the principles, moving step by step until one arrives at and ascertains the 
conclusions through one’s own insight - that is, probe through the surface 
meaning of everything found in Aristotle’s books and in Ibn Slna’s Shifa 
to perceive their deep and secret sense , 45 and then discern what Ibn Tufayl 
has discerned in them. The secrets of Oriental wisdom are not available in 
the writings of §ufls like al-Ghazall. The philosophy found in the writings 
of Aristotle, al-Farabl and Ibn SIna, on the other hand, requires a guide, a 
living teacher and oral instruction. And Ibn Tufayl offers to guide his friend 
along the shortest and safest path, if he is willing to dedicate himself to the 
task. But he warns him of the fate of Ibn Bajjah: “This requires an 
appreciable length of time, freedom from all concerns, and wholehearted 
dedication to this art .” 46 The story of Hayy b. Yaqzan is neither a substitute 
for living instruction, nor is it meant as a short cut for the long and arduous 
journey. It is “a little glimpse as stimulation and encouragement for 
entering upon the path ”. 47 

All this, it must be admitted, is a very curious means of introducing a 
story “In which is demonstrated,” to quote Simon Ockley’s subtitle to his 
translation, “by what Methods one may, by the meer Light of Nature, attain 
the Knowledge of things Natural and SupernaturaP ’. It contradicts the 
impression given by the story of Hayy b. Yaqzan that it is possible for man 
to attain “True Knowledge of God, and Things necessary to Salvation, 

42 Ibid., cf. 155-6. 43 Ibid., 9. " Ibid., 16. « Ibid., 15. « Ibid 19 

47 Ibid., 20. 
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without the Use of external means [Instruction]” . Ibn Tufayl examines and 
discusses the different forms of instruction, oral and written, and instructs 
his friend in how one must understand what is said as well as read what is 
written. He indicates that the only writing which bears fruit and leads the 
reader to perfection is the writing which means more and other than what it 
says and presents on the surface, necessary and indispensable as the surface 
! meaning is; and that the deep and secret sense of such writing is frequently 
marked by what, to the uninitiated eye, looks like a muddled surface, full of 
gaps, contradictions and inconsistencies. The story of Hayy b. Y aqzan does 
not illustrate the point, let alone demonstrate that one can attain the highest 
knowledge without instruction; it is not meant to please and assure those 
who have difficulty with theoretical enquiry (with so-called abstractions or 
rationalism); nor is it written to inspire the “Enthusiasts of these present 
Times”, as Ockley suggested in an appendix to his translation. On the other 
hand, the weight of its religious (Quranic), ascetic and §ufl testimonies in 
the foreground is commensurate with the weight of the background from 
which Ibn Tufayl’s friend emerged to ask about the secrets of Oriental 
1 wisdom. Ibn Tufayl’s Hayy b. Yaqzan is a narrative elaboration of Ibn Slna’s 

story and the story of Absal and Salaman is a narrative interpretation of 
another story mentioned by Ibn SIna who had challenged the reader of his 
al-Isharat wa- l-tanblhat to “Interpret the sign, if you can!” Ibn Tufayl 
presents his own story as a lesson and reminder, not for those who merely 
listen to his words, but for those who listen to them with the kind of 
understanding that grasps what is beyond them. He commences his story 
as, and maintains the fiction that it is, merely a report transmitted from “our 
pious ancestors ”. 48 But as the story commences it becomes clear that the 
! pious ancestors do not always speak with a single voice . 49 And as it 

concludes Ibn Tufayl confesses: “we have departed in it from the path of 
the pious ancestors .” 50 

I 48 Ibid. 49 Ibid., 24. 50 Ibid., 155. 
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CHAPTER 7 

ARABIC LEXICOGRAPHY 


“Copious without order, energetic without rules”: this is how the English 
language appeared to Samuel Johnson in the eighteenth century and so, 
too, must Arabic have seemed to its first lexicographers some thousand 
years earlier. It was at this time that SIbawayhi (d. c . 1 8 3 /79c)) created the 
grammar which would henceforth rule the energy of Arabic, while his 
master al-Khalll b. Ahmad (d. 175 /79 1) brought order to its copiousness by 
laying the foundations of lexicography (jilm al-lughah , “the science of 
language”). Just a few years after the publication of Johnson’s Dictionary of 
the English Language (1755), the Arab lexicographical tradition reached its 
peak in the gigantic Taj al-arus min jawahir al-qamus (begun in 1174/1760, 
finished 1188/1774) of al-Zabldl (d. 1205/1791), which is a summation of 
the entire heritage, a triumph of cumulation incorporating every significant 
work directly or indirectly, from al-Khalll onwards. There is hardly an item 
in the following sketch of the evolution of the classic dictionaries which has 
not found its way into the Taj. 

The formal lexicon is not the only product of the Arabs’ interest in their 
language, however, and, before dealing with the standard dictionaries, 
some attention must be given to the other kinds of word-lists and 
alphabetically arranged reference works which emerged at the same time. 
These, though often subsumed in later dictionaries, are in no way their 
ancestors but had a separate existence and continued to appear side by side 
with them. Under pressure of rivalry from Muslims of a non-Arab 
background, and with the realization that Muhammad’s diction had to be 
interpreted through its pre-Islamic context, a knowledge of the linguistic 
habits of the true “Arabs” (always meaning the bedouin Arabs) had become 
indispensable for the construction of an Arab-Islamic civilization. Early 
philologists such as Abu Sa c Id c Abd al-Malik b. Qurayb al- A§ma c I (d. c. 2 1 6/ 
831), Abu c Ubaydah Ma c mar b. al-Muthanna (d. 210/825) and Abu 
c Ubayd al-Qasim b. Sallam (d. 224/838) responded by compiling classified 
word-lists ranging over all aspects of bedouin life, activities, topography, 
animal husbandry, etc., providing the urban scholar with the necessary 
material to promote the myth of the c arabiyyah, the pure and idealized form 
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of Arabic alleged to have been spoken by the bedouin and in which, as the 
dogma had it, Muhammad delivered the Revelation. 

These vocabulary lists went on being produced, giving rise to larger and 
more comprehensive works. As well as specific topics (more than a score of 
authors, for example, wrote a “Book of the Horse”), we find general 
treatments such as the Fiqh al-lughah of al-Tha c alibI (d. 429/1038), in which 
the words are grouped semantically in a manner that is presumably 
intended to be exhaustive and remarkably prefigures the Thesaurus of Peter 
Roget (first published in 1852). By its title (lit. “The Jurisprudence of 
Language”), al-Tha c alibI affirms the close relationship between law and 
language which had by his time become institutionalized. The most 
complete example of this kind of dictionary of synonyms is the massive al- 
Mukhafsaj ffl-lughah of Ibn SIdah (d. 458/1066). Ibn SIdah, whose other 
lexicon, al-Mutykam wa-l-mulfit al-a\am> will be dealt with in due course, 
certainly achieved his stated purpose of making all similar works 
redundant, and nothing has superseded it. Al-Mukhatfaf is a compendium 
of previous word-lists arranged by subject, each entry scrupulously 
assigned to its source with little or no critical comment; perhaps more 
consciously than any other such reference work it is expressly designed to 
help poets, writers and bureaucrats to find the mot juste. An entirely 
different kind of thesaurus is the Shajar al-durr (“Trees of Pearls”) of Abu al- 
Tayyib al-Lughaw! (d. 381/991), which disposes the vocabulary into 
symmetrical groups of “trees” of 100 words, each a synonym of its 
neighbours, with “branches” developing further synonyms within each 
“tree”. This virtuosity, of which Abu al-Tayyib provides by no means the 
first instance, simply demonstrates the possibilities for word games that the 
very wealth of the Arabic language affords. 

In the process of sifting and classifying the vocabulary of Arabic, all 
kinds of lists were drawn up which have been detailed in Sezgin’s Geschichte 
des arabischen Schrifttums. In addition to the specialist glossaries already 
mentioned, we find compilations of the rare words in the Qur an and 
Hadith , technical dictionaries of the various sciences (among which we 
should include genealogical, biographical and geographical dictionaries), 
lists of words which bear simultaneously opposite meanings, inventories 
based on morphological or grammatical categories; in short, anything 
which could contribute to the organizing and mastery of the huge Arabic 
vocabulary. Not surprisingly there are also dictionaries of errors, which 
unintentionally provide the modern Arabist with valuable evidence of 
colloquial or dialect forms whose penetration into the classical language 
was resented and resisted. 

Polyglot dictionaries are by no means common — the Arabs themselves 
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can scarcely have seen the need for them. The Muqaddimat al-adab of al- 
Zamakhsharl (d. 558/1144), a monoglot grouping of nouns and verbs 
arranged thematically, supplemented by sections on particles and inflec- 
tions, is a rare exception to the extent that it became a basis for glosses into 
Persian, Khwarazmian, various Turkish dialects and Mongolian. Arabic- 
Persian glossaries are known, for example, by al-Zawzanl (d. 486/1093) and 
al-Maydanl (d. 518/1124), and an Arabic-Mongolian glossary by Ibn al- 
Muhanna (early eighth/fourteenth century), while, in the West, al-Ghafiql 
(d. 560/1165) is credited with a version of a Book of Simples (Kitab al- 
Mufraddt ) which gives plant names in Arabic, Greek, Syriac, Latin, Castilian, 
Berber and Persian. We should probably exclude here word-lists compiled 
by non-Arabs, such as the twelfth-century Leiden glossary, the Vocabulary 
attributed to Ramon Martin (fl. ad 1250) and the Syriac- Arabic diction- 
aries, but the Yemeni prince al-Afdal (reigned 764-78/1363-77) deserves 
attention for commissioning a list of Arabic words with equivalents in 
Turkish, Persian, Mongolian, Greek and Armenian. Yemen’s position on 
the trade routes may have inspired this interest in language, which seems to 
have become something of a family tradition, as al-Af^al’s son al-Ashraf 
(reigned 778-803/1377-1400) gave his daughter in marriage to the famous 
lexicographer al-FIruzabadl (d. 817/1415), whose Qamus will be discussed 
below. Enthusiasm for foreign languages was undoubtedly kept low by the 
circumstances and doctrine of the Quranic Revelation, but, within this 
limitation, the Arabs showed considerable sensitivity to words of foreign 
origin and were able to distinguish native from introduced words systema- 
tically by applying phonological and morphological criteria identical to 
those of modern linguistics. 

Before turning to the dictionaries proper, it is necessary to explain the 
complex and intriguing ways in which entries are arranged. For alphabeti- 
cal ordering, three alphabets were available: 

1 1 2 3 bjdhwzhtyklmns c f?qrshtth khdh dzgh 

2 c frh khgh qkjshd$sztdtzdhthrlnfbmw 3 y 

3 3 b t th j h kh d dh r z s sh § d t z c jgh f q k 1 m n h w y 

Number 1 is the ancient Semitic alphabet, never used by lexicographers, but 
included here for several reasons: it provides the word abjad (its first four 
letters) for “alphabet” (also termed al-mu jam, lit. “the thing with the dots”, 
referring to. the diacriticals of the writing), it retains its ancient numerical 
values even today (roughly equivalent to our Roman numerals), and it 
forms the basis of the standard alphabet number 3, which was constructed 
broadly by bringing together letters of a similar written shape (thus ",£[ + /, 
tfi\J ( + <&>MI> 4 + etc.). 
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Alphabet number 2 represents an altogether different principle: the 
letters are ordered phonologically, beginning with the pharyngeals and 
laryngeals and ascending to the labials, with the semi-vowels w, , J last 
because of their ambiguous consonantal status. There seems no reason to 
doubt that this particular arrangement is ultimately connected with Indian 
phonetic theory, but in what way and by what means may never be precisely 
known, as all documentary evidence is lacking. The system emerges fully 
developed and linked with the name of al-Khalll b. Ahmad (d. 1 7 5 /79 0 * but 
its origins remain impenetrably obscure. The same can be said about the 
initial impetus to compile dictionaries at all: the assumption of a Greek 
model has been made but cannot be textually substantiated, nor does this 
hypothesis help much in understanding the dictionaries as we have them. 

Whichever alphabet is used, there are still further difficulties to be 
overcome before an individual word can actually be tracked down. First, 
only the root consonants of a word are taken into account in determining its 
place, so that every dictionary is automatically an etymological dictionary. 
This needs some slight qualification, in that “etymology” here means only 
that the word is assigned to its putative Arabic root, regardless of its true 
origins: thus sarj (saddle) and siraj (lamp) are assigned to the native root s-r-j 
(as in saraj , “he lied”) even though both are loan words. To locate musarraj 
(saddled), we must therefore find the root s-r-j; a few modern dictionaries, 
and those of non-Arab Muslim languages such as Turkish and Persian, 
observe a strict alphabetical order which places musarraj under w, but m is 
such a common prefix that the result is, in the end, far less convenient than 
the etymologizing method. Secondly, the exact location of the root depends 
on the manner in which the dictionary is alphabetically arranged, namely: 

A Permutative. All known permutations of radicals are listed together in 
order of the highest letter of the alphabet: 

either (i) the phonological alphabet (no. 2), thus miftah (key), radicals 
f-t-li , is under \ ) along with all the other permutations of h, t and/, 
or (ii) the standard alphabet (no. 3), where miftah is under / with all 
the other permutations of /, h and /. 

B Alphabetical . Each root is located in standard alphabetical order (no. 3): 
either (i) by its first letter, thus miftah is under/, followed by roots 
f-t-kh, f-t-r, f-t-sh, and so on, 

or (ii) by its last letter, thus miftah is under followed by roots 
f-d-h,f-r-h,fs-h, and so on. 

This last method produces in effect a rhyming dictionary, though there is 
little reason to believe that this is the true purpose of the arrangement. A 
more plausible explanation might be that many near-synonymous roots are 
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distinguished only by their third radical (e.g. n-b-J, n-b-d, n-b-t, n-b- c , n-b-gh, 
n-b-q , all related to the gushing of water), which thus assumes a significance 
the other radicals do not have. It is worth observing (although this may be a 
result rather than a cause) that abbreviations often select the last important 
consonant, e.g. q for “folio” {waraqah), d for “al-Hamid” (proper name), 
etc. 

After these preliminaries it is time to look at the dictionaries themselves, 
which for convenience will be grouped methodologically, namely: A (i) 
Permutative/phonological; A (ii) Permutative/alphabetical; B (i) Alphabe- 
tical by first radical; and B (ii) Alphabetical by last radical. Names and titles 
are given in the short forms by which they are usually known. 

A (i) Permutative /phonological. The first dictionary of Arabic is attributed to 
al-Khalll b. Ahmad, though it survives only in a version prepared by a 
younger contemporary, al-Layth b. al-Mu?affar (active before 200/815). It 
is generally accepted that al-Khalll provided the inspiration and overall 
plan for the work, even if he did not personally complete it; its title, Kitabal- 
Ajn, (“The Book of the Letter Ajn”) is taken from the name of the first 
letter in the phonological alphabet said to have been invented by al-Khalll. 
Many features of the Ajn are retained in subsequent dictionaries: liberal 
quotation of poetry as evidence of usage, citation of verbs in paradigmatic 
form (perfect and imperfect tenses, verbal noun, adjectival and nominal 
derivatives), extracts from the Qur'an, occasional proverbs, random 
mention of place names, and a lack of obvious order in the interior 
arrangement of the entries (though research might reveal one). Being 
permutative, the dictionary has to state which combinations of radicals are 
in use {musta c mal) and which are not ( muhmal , lit. “neglected”), and, in this, 
apart from relying on his own Sprachgefiihl , al-Khalll also recognizes the 
principle that there are limitations on the co-occurrence of phonemes in the 
same root. He furthermore observes that every native Arabic root compris- 
ing four or more consonants includes at least one radical from the group r, 1, 
n, f, b, m, an intuitively attractive proposition which his critics and 
successors gleefully sought to refute with counter-examples. In dividing 
the Ajn into several self-contained sections, dealing separately with 
biliteral, triliteral, quadriliteral roots and roots containing w, ', y, al-Khalll 
introduced a degree of complexity which was not eliminated until al- 
Jawharl(d. between 393/1003 and 400/1009, see below) subsumed all types 
of roots under the one alphabetical series. 

A number of abridgements and supplements were inspired by the Ajn, of 
which that by al-Zubaydi (d. 379/989), entitled Mukhtafar Kitabal-Ajn , was 
reputed to be superior to the original. A larger and evidently tidier version 
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of the Ajn was produced by the Buwayhid vizier al-$ahib Ibn c Abbad (d. 
385/995) under the title al-Muhit, , though its author relies heavily on a 
supplement, al-Takmilah , by al-Kharzanjl (d. 348/959)* which survives now 
only through quotations. Extremely dependent on al-Khaffl’s work is the 
Bari c of al-Qali (d. 3 5 6/965), a pioneer of philology in Arab Spain. While he 
faithfully reproduces the contents of the Ajn, al-Qali follows a slightly 
different phonological order, which may represent a parallel tradition 
transmitted perhaps through al-Khalll’s pupil SIbawayhi. A curiosity of the 
Ban is the way it deals with onomatopoeic words, for example, tigh-tigh 
(“tee-hee”), qah-qah (“ha-ha”): al-Qali brands these intractable fellows 
awshab (lit. “rabble, social misfits”), a result, perhaps, of equating the 
perfect language with the perfect societyl 

The most thorough and durable reworking of the Ajn is al-Tahdhtb 
(“Correction”) of al-Azharl (d. 370/980), which represents the first mature 
and fully developed dictionary. In his long preface, al-Azharl confirms that 
lexicography has come of age: his list of authorities, sources and teachers is 
a virtual history of the discipline, accompanied by some devastating 
criticisms of his predecessors. In substance the TahdhJb is a greatly enlarged 
version of the Ajn, following the same order and reproducing it with 
extreme accuracy, with the addition of large amounts of material from the 
lists and glossaries mentioned above. Of great significance for the history of 
lexicography is the fact that al-Azharl clearly regarded al-Layth b. al- 
Muzaffar as the author of the Ajn, and not al-Khalll. 

The last great lexicon on the pattern of the Ajn is al-Mufykam , by the 
Andalusian scholar Ibn SIdah. Like the Tahdhib, which is one of its sources, 
al-Mufykam is essentially another reworking of the Ajn, which Ibn SIdah 
claims to have expanded and systematized in an unprecedented way. There 
are indeed many innovations in the presentation: economies are made by 
omitting forms which are obvious or which can easily be inferred by an 
expert in sinaat al- frab (lit. “the art of inflection”, but used in a peculiarly 
narrow sense by Ibn SIdah to mean morphology). By expressly interrelating 
lexicography with grammar, prosody, logic and rhetoric, Ibn SIdah may 
have been the first to compile a dictionary within the framework of a unified 
semantic theory. Notable among his authorities (also in his thematically 
arranged thesaurus al-Mukha\\ap) are the highly original and inquisitive 
grammarians Ibn Jinn! (d. 392/1002) and al-Rummanl (d. 384/994), both of 
whom have made great contributions to Arabic semantics which have yet 
to be properly evaluated. 

A (ii) Permutative/alphabetical. Only one dictionary, al-Jamharah of Ibn 
Durayd (d. 321/953), stands as an example of this method. Though drawing 
heavily on the Ajn, it does contain original material, and certainly does not 
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deserve the slanderous criticism made by Niftawayhi (d. 323/935) that Ibn 
Durayd did nothing more than “rearrange the c Ayn”J On the other hand, 
there are enough well-intentioned idiosyncrasies in the Jamharah to account 
for its failure to engender a new lexicographical tradition: it retains the 
separation into biliteral, triliteral, quadriliteral stems, etc., is repetitive and 
quixotic (roots where identical radicals occur adjacently, like fakk, are in 
one place, while words in which the same radicals occur apart, for example, 
fikak, are in a different and remote section), and much of the contents are 
dispersed into individual monographs at the end rather than in the body of 
the work. To his credit Ibn Durayd furnishes, possibly for the first time in 
the history of linguistics, a partial frequency list of phonemes, starting with 
w,j, \ and finishing with (in descending order) m, b, r, l, n,gh , kb, q, sh, th , dh, 
Z- He also calculates the number of possible biliteral roots as 784 and of 
triliterals as 1 5 ,62 5 at the theoretical maximum, and gives the equation for a 
huge number of potential quadriliterals. His circular diagram for the 
permutation of roots from given radicals is directly inspired by al-Khalll’s 
circles of overlapping metrical schemes. 

B (i) Alphabetical by first radical. Ibn Durayd had no successors, though his 
pupil al-Qall distinguished himself with the permutative/phonological al- 
Bdri (see above). Another ordering, alphabetical by first radical, found 
favour at a relatively early date, but always remained limited in its appeal to 
the general lexicographer. The first dictionary of this type is the Kitdb al- Jim 
of Abu Amr Ishaq b. Mirar al-Shaybanl (d. 21 3/828). In the overwhelming 
preponderance of poetic vocabulary (some 4,300 verses as against only 
three quotations from the Qur an and one possible fyadith in the surviving 
portion), th £ Jim reflects the priorities of the period: only later did scriptural 
language achieve equality with pre-Islamic usage as a concern of general 
lexicography. Where the title of al-ShaybanFs dictionary comes from is 
uncertain. It is named “The Book of /” after the third letter of the standard 
alphabet, but unlike al-Khalll’s rather obvious “The Book of Ayri' (the 
first letter of the phonological alphabet), the of al-Shaybanl will always 

remain an enigma. 

The tradition of alphabetical order by first radical is continued in al- 
Maqayis and its shorter version al-Mujmal, both by Ahmad b. Faris (d. 395/ 
1005). Ibn Faris added a complication of his own, however, by adopting a 
strictly cyclic arrangement in the second and third radicals, so that the first 
entry under each letter is the root whose second and third radicals are next 

1 Yaqut, Irsbad al-arlb, vi, 490; cf. also Ibn Durayd , Jamharat al-lughah, cd. R. Baalbaki, 1, Beirut, 1987- 
8, 20. 
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in alphabetical order, and the alphabet is then completed and restarted in 
order to reach the radicals higher in the order. Hence miftah (key), to use 
our earlier example, is under /, whose first entry happens to b zf-q-m, with /- 
t-k held back until the alphabet has begun again in the second and third 
positions with f-°-,f-b-, etc. Another peculiarity of the Maqdyis is that it 
assigns to each root a general meaning or range of meanings. This is partly 
explained as a response of Ibn Faris to accusations by opponents of the Arab 
cultural tradition (the Shu c ubiyyah) that Arabic was self-contradictory and 
irrational, and may also reflect some underlying semantic theory of his own. 
If so, it conflicts strikingly with the theory of his contemporary, Ibn Jinni, 
that roots containing the same radicals in any order are fundamentally 
synonymous, a notion which found no resonance in lexicography. Another 
opponent of the Shuubiyyah, al-Zamakhsharl, composed a dictionary 
arranged alphabetically by first radical which is unique in the genre: his 
Asas al-balaghah has as its only purpose the elucidation of metaphorical and 
extended meanings. A somewhat more ancient conflict is probably to be 
glimpsed at in an unusual dictionary, the Shams al-^ulum of Nash wan b. Sa Id 
(d. 573/1178), also arranged alphabetically, which is remarkable not only 
for subdividing the entries into grammatical categories within each letter, 
but also for its bias towards Yemeni material, an echo of the age-old 
hostility between northern and southern Arab tribes. 

While the permutative arrangement fell into disuse after the fifth/ 
eleventh century, both alphabetical systems continued side by side until, 
under European influence, ordering by first radical has come to predomi- 
nate in modern times. But it was not the method preferred in the classic 
dictionaries about to be described, which, as well as being formally 
different in their ordering by last radical, are also in their contents 
qualitatively different from most of the dictionaries arranged by first 
radical. The latter are nearly all selective in one way or another, as specific 
glossaries and vocabularies or purely technical reference works. They 
appear, therefore, to reduce the language to discrete terminologial bundles, 
whereas the comprehensive end-radical dictionaries express the cultural 
ideal of the whole of bedouin Arabic in its full breadth and depth. That they 
are, fortuitously, also rhyming dictionaries can be seen as a happy reflection 
of the supreme importance of poetry as the medium of bedouin 
expressivity. 

B (ii) Alphabetical by last radical. The credit for establishing what was to 
become the standard arrangement goes to Abu Na§r Isma c Il b. Hammad al- 
Jawhari, author of a dictionary entitled al-Sihah. Even if, as seems likely, the 
idea came to al- Jawhari from an earlier dictionary, the Diwan al-adab of his 
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uncle Abu Ibrahim Ishaq b. Ibrahim al-Farabi (d. 3 5 0/961), the ffya} (which 
al-Jawharl did not live to complete 2 ) remains the pioneer of this type of 
work, in so far as he abolished the various morphophonological subdivi- 
sions of earlier works and listed all roots consecutively regardless of the 
number or type of radicals. For this, undoubtedly, al-Jawharl deserves the 
enormous esteem in which he is held by western critics, though since the 
contents of the ffyaft were totally subsumed in later works it has become less 
important lexically than historically. About his sources al-Jawharl is rather 
reticent, but he was original enough not to be entirely derivative, and the 
Sifyafy has directly inspired a number of glosses, abridgements and rework- 
ings. The two supplements by al-$aghanl (d. 630/1252), al-Takmilah and al- 
Dhayl , are especially important since their author was a most meticulous 
scholar (he tells us he consulted over a thousand sources in compiling the 
Takmilah ), whose misfortune it was to be completely overshadowed by 
later authors who absorbed his work into their own. Through another of 
his dictionaries, al-Ubab (praised as the best of its kind since the $ii)di) 
itself), al-$aghanl provided his successors with indirect access to many 
earlier works which they probably never studied at first hand. 

With the Lisan al-A.rab (completed 689/1290) of Ibn Man?ur (d. 711/ 

1 3 1 1), we reach the end of lexicographical progress. The Lisan (note how 
the work s title, The Tongue of the Bedouin Arabs”, perpetuates even at 
this late date the myth of the pure, spoken desert language) is wholly 
derivative in content, although Ibn Man?ur scrupulously acknowledges all 
his sources. His achievement, however, is genuine enough, in that he took 
the SHjalj as his framework and extended it to a vast size by incorporating 
the more exhaustive but far less convenient Tahdhlb of al-Azharl and the 
Mufykam of Ibn Sldah. In this way, the Lisan set a standard of comprehen- 
siveness and systematic arrangement which was not surpassed for more 
than four centuries. 

In the meantime al-FIruzabadl produced his Qamus (“The Ocean”), a 
dense and compact work which was so popular that, in the end, qamus 
became the accepted term for “dictionary” itself. Taking as his starting- 
point the Mufykam of Ibn Sldah and the c Ubdb of al-$aghanl, al-FIruzabadl 
set about eliminating all extraneous matter in the way of references, 
illustration and comment, and made further economies by using abbrevia- 
tions to mark proper names, plurals etc., together with a method of 
ensuring correct vocalization (ultimately taken from al-Jawharl) by citing 
well-known key-words, thus “ k-b-r like karuma” means that the root k-b-r 

2 For an account of the untimely end of al-Jawharl, see below, ch. 1 1, 180. 
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is vocalized as kabura (the procedure is somewhat otiose as all printed 
editions are fully vowelled anyway!). The result, as one might have 
foreseen, was not so much a dictionary as “an enormous vocabulary”, as it 
has been called, and it was only a matter of time before it became the subject 
of expansion by commentary. This task was carried out by al-Zabidi, whose 
enormous Taj al-^arus marks the limit of development in indigenous 
lexicography, and was to pass into the western tradition as the basis of 
Lane’s great unfinished dictionary. What the Taj does is to restore all the 
information discarded by al-FIruzabadl, while adding a huge amount of 
extra material from the 1 1 3 sources which al-Zabldl acknowledges in his 
preface. Among these is the Lisan of Ibn Man?ur, whose entire contents are 
reproduced in the Taj. This is enough to give an idea of the originality of al- 
Zabidi; the merit of his work (apart from his reliability as a copier) is that he 
was able to supplement the stock of roots in the Lisan from his other 
sources, thereby coming as close as any individual ever has done to 
confining the copiousness of Arabic within a single work. 

Al-Zabldl himself set the number of words in the Taj at 120,000 
compared with 80,000 in the Lisan , 60,000 in the Qamus and 40,000 in the 
Styai}. Correct or not, these figures can only refer to the total of words 
derived from all the roots rather than the actual number of roots 
themselves. The latter probably amount to about 6,000 (a random 10 per 
cent sample of Hava’s dictionary, which is based on the Qamus , yielded 
some 5,800 roots). Thus when Ibn Sldah claims to have gathered 5,000 
“cases” (qajiyjab) in his Muijkam he is probably referring to the number of 
roots in that work. Since there are scores of possible derivatives from any 
root, none of al-Zabldi’s figures is at all implausible. 

In spite of their wide formal variations, the dictionaries themselves differ 
only superficially from each other in content and method, almost the only 
observable development (apart from the increasing root-stock) being the 
gradual introduction of more and more Quranic and Islamic material. One 
seeks mostly in vain in the early dictionaries for such Islamic neologisms as 
dirvan, waajr, falsafah , jihad , qdnun , etc., or technical terms of the new 
sciences, and it is not until the Lisan y which incorporated whole specialist 
vocabularies, that one may rely on finding them listed and properly defined. 
As for the definitions themselves, they may be as short as a single synonym, 
or consist of a minor anthropological monograph if the word in question 
involves some particularly fascinating aspect of bedouin life. Sometimes a 
word is dismissed as “well-known” when it is frustratingly no longer so, 
and there is a great risk of circularity when rare words are defined in terms 
of their only known occurrence in the very line of verse quoted as evidence 
of their meaning! Levels of usage are not distinguished, though when a 
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word is branded as “wrong”, we may well be looking at a post-classical or 
colloquial form that has crept in. Foreign origins are sporadically men- 
tioned, but only Ibn Durayd in his Jamharah shows any systematic interest 
in this topic, with chapters on words borrowed from Persian, Syriac, Greek 
and “Nabatean” (i.e. Aramaic). 

The place of lexicography in Islamic culture as a whole has yet to be 
adequately studied. There are certain similarities in motivation, which 
might repay investigation, between Islam, as a kind of supranationalism, 
and the nationalism which is known to have stimulated the creation of 
European dictionaries. In both cases, the mere activity of collecting 
together the entire word-stock and defining it in terms of itself (intra- 
lingually) had the same effect: that of making language, and hence the 
power structure of which it is the source and medium (especially in 
“logocentric” Islam), independent of the outside world, since it was no 
longer necessary to refer to real objects to know the “meaning” of a word. 
It might even be supposed that Islam itself provided the cognitive basis for 
the semantics of Arabic. Moreover, the obvious effect of the dictionaries in 
both cases was to convert language from a process to a state, an archival 
inventory which could be used to define what was acceptable and to retard 
conceptual innovation. It is no criticism of Islam or the Arabs to say that 
their dictionaries were deliberate instruments of conservatism. That pre- 
Islamic Arabic should become the reference point of all exegesis was 
inevitable, and it is both natural and necessary that the products of pre- 
Islamic bedouin rhetoric should be zealously preserved and elaborated in 
tandem with (but never in competition with) the sublime and inimitable 
language of the Qur 3 an. Secular eloquence parallels and potentiates the 
miracle of divine eloquence and each is indispensable to the other. One 
word symbolizes this fusion of language and religion: when pagan bedouin 
verses are adduced as linguistic evidence, they are called shawdhid , literally 
Islamic legal “witnesses”. 

Remembering that the transmission of knowledge, as far as possible 
without alteration, is not plagiarism, but a sacred duty of the Muslim 
scholar, we must admire the thoroughness with which the heritage of al- 
Khalil, Ibn Durayd, al-Jawhari, al-Azhari and other pioneers was accumu- 
lated and passed on. But the obvious dependence of one dictionary upon 
another should not obscure the genuine originality of individual lexicogra- 
phers, whose products will stand comparison with those of any other 
language or culture. Without them the allusiveness and detail of bedouin 
vocabulary would be lost to us. Although the rules of derivation often 
allow the meaning of a word to be inferred with complete accuracy if the 
root be known, not even a guess is possible with an unknown root: then we 
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turn with gratitude to the dictionary to find, for example, that bablau means 
“he arrived suddenly from another country without any luggage . Ignor- 
ance of the meaning of bahhsa (surely the ancestor of al 
words! is probably harmless, but it was always an article of faith that th 
well-being 5 of Islam at large depended on a thorough knowledge of bedouin 
linguistic conventions. The dictionaries are thus more than mere reposito 
ies of information in a certain order: rather they are alphabetical lists of the 
ingredients of an entire civilization. 
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CHAPTER 8 

ARABIC GRAMMAR 


Having reached its peak of descriptive adequacy virtually at birth, Arabic 
grammar often seems little more than an endless discussion and restatement 
of the same immutable facts. This superficially stagnant aspect of Arabic 
grammar has provoked the no less superficial criticism that it is “a 
somewhat dismal science”, while even the medieval Arabs complained that 
too much study of grammar could lead to madness. This brief historical 
outline will therefore emphasize the variety and flexibility of grammar as it 
responded to social pressures and the influence of other disciplines, in order 
to show that it is not the monolithic and fruitlessly abstract science it has 
sometimes been made to appear. For convenience, the terms na^w and natfwi 
are arbitrarily rendered “grammar” and “grammarian” throughout, but it 
cannot be stated too firmly that the equivalence is only partial, for neither 
nafyw nor “grammar” have remained stable in meaning over the centuries. 

To keep the topic within bounds, two limitations are imposed: as far as 
possible only extant works are considered, and almost exclusively from the 
domain of syntax. The restriction to extant works ensures greater objec- 
tivity than is achieved by relying on the copious biographical literature, 
which provides abundant anecdotal material but seldom anything of 
technical value. Moreover, even the specialized grammatical biographies 
include many “grammarians” who have no real claim to the title - 
polymaths, amateur philologists, dilettanti and others who, in the absence 
of any surviving texts to judge them by, are no more than names. The 
restriction to syntax was determined by its strong links with two other 
disciplines similarly preoccupied with the control of human behaviour, 
namely law and philosophy. The aims and methods of all three frequently 
overlap, and to the extent that syntax is sometimes a special application of 
general principles of law or philosophy, it can be studied both for its own 
sake and as evidence of broader intellectual processes in Islam. But it is far 
from being the only field of Arab linguistic interest: there is a rich literature 
also in phonetics, morphology, lexicography, dialectology, semantics and 
rhetoric. 
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THE ORIGINS OF GRAMMAR 

It has been suggested that Arabic grammar arose from the need to establish 
a definitive text of the QuFan, and to preserve the language as a whole from 
the corrupting influence of an ever-increasing number of non-Arabic- 
speaking Muslims. The biographies usually connect the birth of grammar 
with one Abu 5 1 -Aswad al-Du’ali (d. 69/688), an insignificant poet and 
sometime secretary to the Prophet’s cousin C A 1 I (d. 40/661), but this and 
other legends must be treated with caution. What did occur towards the end 
of the first/early eighth century is that ambiguities 1 in Quranic spelling were 
removed by the introduction of certain orthographical devices, namely 
dots to distinguish otherwise identical consonantal shapes, diacritical 
marks to indicate short vowels, and various other signs marking long 
vowels, doubled consonants, etc. They did not all appear at once or 
uniformly (for a while vowels were indicated by coloured dots, later by the 
diacriticals now in use), but the whole operation is traditionally associated 
with the energetic and talented governor of Iraq, al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf {reg. 75 — 
95 /6 94 _ ?I4 ). The model for these orthographical improvements was the 
Syriac script (already familiar to the pre-Islamic Arabs, in whose time the 
first borrowings might well have been made); compare the technical term 
i c jam (adding dots), which means literally, “making foreign”. 

Also to be taken into account is the possibility that Arabic grammar may 
owe something of its origins and methods to Greek, either directly or 
through Syriac intermediaries. All arguments for Greek influence are 
seriously weakened by the total lack of documentary evidence, while 
theories based on a vote diffuse , through which the Arabs may have 
acquainted themselves informally with Greek techniques, are by their 
nature inconclusive, however plausible they may appear. The opportunities 
were certainly there: the grammar of Dionysius Thrax, for instance, had 
already been translated into Syriac by the first/seventh century, and other 
relevant source material, logical as well as grammatical, was easily available. 
That something filtered through is not denied: it is probably no coincidence 
that “man”, “horse” and “to strike” are standard examples in both Greek 
and Arabic grammar, and some terminological and hierarchical features of 
the earliest grammar may also have been inspired by Greek. But when 
elements with assumed Greek or Syriac provenance are compared directly 
with the fully developed grammar in the Kitab of SIbawayhi, the former are 
seen to be either so marginal or so vague that it is difficult to imagine what 
contribution they could have made to the latter. 

' See CHALUP, 242. 
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There must be a more compelling and substantial impetus for the 
emergence of true scientific grammar, that is, an exhaustive and coherent 
description of correct Arabic. Such a grammatical system is not an 
inevitable by-product of casual contact with other cultures, nor the natural 
outcome of fixing the Quranic text, which required only enough linguistic 
sensitivity to select from a pool of traditionally preserved variants on 
personal or doctrinal rather than grammatical grounds. Scientific grammar, 
moreover, cannot spring from mere purism, which is reactionary, authori- 
tarian, intellectually barren and incapable of constructing any theoretical 
basis for its prescriptiveness. By contrast, a genuinely systematic grammar 
rationalizes a body of arbitrary rules of behaviour and validates them 
through the power of reason itself. The obvious parallel is jurisprudence, 
which does exactly the same thing, and it is here that the origins of Arabic 
grammar are to be sought. The early judges had found that they could no 
longer depend for their authority upon the memory of past practices or the 
persuasiveness of respected individuals, and had already begun to develop 
ways of supporting their judgements by argument early in the second/ 
eighth century. When grammar eventually came into being, it was created 
by a simple transfer of the still-evolving methods of legal reasoning en bloc 
to the domain of speech acts. Paradoxically, grammar thereby achieved a 
systematic perfection which was not reached in law until a century later. 

PRIMITIVE GRAMMAR 

That grammatical speculation went on before STbawayhi is obvious, but 
our only evidence for it is in the Kitab itself. SIbawayhi often refers to earlier 
authorities, both by name and as an anonymous group whom he sometimes 
calls natywiyyun. Although it is tempting to assume that this word simply 
means grammarians”, this is not necessarily so, and the name may be 
simply a natural and non-technical expression for “those concerned with 
the way people speak , formed from the only sense that the word nafyiv had 
at this period. It was some time, probably not until late in the third/ninth 
century, before nafyv first acquired its technical meaning of “grammar”, 
syntax , as a back-formation from the word nafywiyyun and caique of tekhne 
grammatike. It is impossible to say with certainty what kind of linguistic 
activity was practised by the earliest nafaiyym, though, since SIbawayhi 
invariably quotes them in order to refute them, we may conclude that they 
represent a stage in the evolution of grammar which the Kitab was intended 
to supersede; their relatively crude reasoning is characterized by an over- 
rigid and unrealistic application of the principle of analogy, qiyas. Similar 


criticisms have been made of the methods of the early jurists, who would 
have been colleagues of natywiyyun in the period when the Islamic sciences 
had not yet emerged as separate disciplines. 

If we assume that the seven introductory chapters of the Kitab (which 
circulated independently as a risalah or “epistle”) containing SIbawayhi s 
preliminaries also embody most of the grammatical knowledge he inherited 
from his predecessors, we may form a tentative impression of pre- 
Slbawayhian grammar. Since, for example, he can hardly have invented it, 
an entire descriptive vocabulary must have been at SIbawayhi s disposal 
already (though the term fyal for “circumstantial qualifier” may be a 
neologism of SIbawayhi’s own, judging by the confusion it caused his 
successor al-Mubarrad). Likewise, such hierarchical notions as the priority 
of nouns over verbs, masculine over feminine, singular over plural and 
indefinition over definition (the “unmarked” versus marked distinction 
in today’s terminology), may be part of this inherited corpus. The 
awareness that nouns and verbs have a fundamentally different morphology 
(verbs being termed “heavier” than nouns, i.e. formally less flexible and 
varied) is certainly not SIbawayhi’s own perception and could easily have 
come to him from his master al-Khalll (d. 175 /79 1 )* 

The 608 references to al-Khalll in the Kitab are an acknowledgement of 
SIbawayhi’s debt to him; in addition to an enormous mass of data, he also 
provided SIbawayhi with many important methodological principles. We 
can take it that SIbawayhi’s knowledge of phonetics was gained largely 
from al-Khalll, including recognition of the role of environment, ease of 
articulation and frequency in conditioning sound changes. In morphology, 
al-Khalll, as a pioneer lexicographer, was a prolific source for SIbawayhi, 
and two fundamental principles of syntax can also be traced directly to him: 
first, the concept of speech as a social act in which linguistic form is partly 
determined by the listener’s expectations, and, second, the criterion of 
substitutability, i.e. the treatment of compound elements as expansions of 
simple elements. It might seem from all this as if the Kitab is little more than 
a record of al-Khalll’s teaching, but this is a false impression. Al-Khalll was 
primarily a phonetician whose interest extended to lexicography and 
prosody, but did not take him as far as a general theory of language which it 
was SIbawayhi’s personal achievement to construct. A sizeable body of al- 
Khalll’s phonetic terminology actually seems to have been discarded by 
SIbawayhi, presumably as irrelevant to his structural grammar, and it is 
surely significant that later writers, even quite close to al-Khalll in time, 
identify him simply as “the prosodist” (safyib al- c arud) without mentioning 
grammar. 
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THE CREATION OF GRAMMAR 

It is permissible to speak of the “creation” of grammar because grammati- 
cal speculation before SIbawayhi was not coherent, exhaustive or authorita- 
tive. He was the first to undertake a complete description of Arabic at all 
three levels of syntax, morphology and phonology (note this order, which 
reveals his priorities) in the framework of a unified grammatical model 
based on the methods of legal reasoning. The result is embodied in a large 
work which never received a formal title and is known only as Kitab 
SIbawayhi (“SIbawayhi’s Book”) or simply al-Kitab (“The Book”). The 
authority of the Kitab is such that it has been called “the Qur 3 an of 
grammar” and set alongside works of Aristotle and Ptolemy as one of the 
three most important books ever written. 

There are no sure facts to be elicited from the contradictory accounts of 
c Amr b. c Uthman SIbawayhi’s life: we can only surmise that he died not later 
than 183/799 aged between thirty-two and “forty odd”, having come to 
study in Basra from his native Shiraz. What is interesting (because it is the 
kind of detail it benefits nobody to invent) is that he came to Basra to study 
traditions ( athdr ) and law. The story that he was driven to study grammar 
by his shame at mistakes made in a law class (a tale which is told in reverse 
about Servius Sulpicius, the Roman orator turned jurist) only confirms 
what is obvious in the Kitab, namely, that SIbawayhi did in fact receive a 
legal education. The terminology and the methods of the Kitab are identical 
with those of the law, and there is a liberal sprinkling of legal maxims and 
catch-phrases which leave no doubt of SIbawayhi’s grounding in law. 

SIbawayhi analyses Arabic as a form of social behaviour, treating 
language as a set of speech acts (kalam, “utterance”, never jumlah , 
“sentence”, cf. al-Mubarrad, below) occurring in a minimum context of a 
speaker (mutakallim) and a listener (mukhdtab). These acts are regulated by 
criteria of correctness whose original ethico-legal sense (in law doubtless 
traceable to Aristotle’s triad of the just, the lawful and the fair) had been 
assigned a precise linguistic value; thus f}asan, “fair, good” = structurally 
correct, qabVj , “ugly, bad” = structurally incorrect, mustaqim , “straight, 
right” = making sense, meaningful, and muljdl , “wrong, perverted” = in- 
trinsically meaningless. Normally only that which is both “good” and 
“right”, i.e. formally and semantically correct, is ja'i^, “permissible”, 
though, as a good descriptive grammarian, SIbawayhi accepts formally 
incorrect utterances (in poetic licence) as long as they are comprehensible. 
The classification of speech elements into only three (!) categories (ism, 
noun ,fi /, verb and fyarf, “particle”) is disposed of in the first few lines 
of the Kitab and half of the work is taken up with the functions of these 
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elements, numbering more than seventy (the second half deals with 
morphology and phonology, a total of about 900 pages in the printed 
editions). Function is defined environmentally as the “place” (mawdi c ) in 
which it is structurally correct (fjasan) for an element to occur. Regardless of 
form-class, elements with the same function also have the same status 
(man^ilati) and are therefore substitutable for one another; for example, the 
final n oifarasun, “a horse”, and the second noun in farasu H-maliki, “the 
horse of the king”, both being regarded as functionally (i.e. distribu- 
tionally) equivalent in closing off a noun phrase. In all this the determining 
principle is analogy, qiyds , exactly as in law, a methodology which 
SIbawayhi refined far beyond the simple fumblings of the naijwiyyun before 
him, to a degree which is only now becoming appreciated. Like members 
of human society, elements in an utterance affect their neighbours 
according to status and function, this effect being termed c amal, “ope- 
ration”: thus every element is normally either an c amil, “operator”, on 
another or is a mamul fih, “operated upon”, by another, the two usually 
combining to form a binary unit which may itself be part of a larger binary 
unit, and so on. This analysis is applied at every level, from complex 
sentences down to individual phonemes, and it is this unified treatment of 
Arabic, coupled with a truly astonishing comprehensiveness, which gives 
the Kitab its undisputed authority. Even though SIbawayhi himself 
established no circle of disciples to speak of, evidently because he died 
before he could achieve the necessary eminence and reputation, the Kitab 
became and remained the inspiration for all subsequent developments in 
grammar. 

THE EMERGENCE OF PEDAGOGIGAL GRAMMAR 

Under the patronage of the c Abbasid caliphs Arabic grammar soon acquired 
a pedagogical character it was never to shake off. Classical Arabic having 
ceased to be a mother tongue (if it ever had been), the sons of Harun al- 
Rashld (reigned 170-193/786-809), for example, could not learn it in the 
cradle and had instead to be taught by royal tutors such as al-Kisa 5 ! and Abu 
Muhammad al-YazIdl. Al-Yazldl (d. 202/817) was a member of a minor 
dynasty of grammarians and poets who served the Abbasid court for 
several generations, though none of their grammatical works is extant. Al- 
Kisal (d. 189/805) is a much more substantial figure, one of the seven 
“Readers” whose version of the Quranic text was accepted as authoritative, 
and generally acknowledged as the leading grammarian of his era until 
supplanted by his pupil Abu Zakariyya 3 Yahya b. Ziyad al-Farra (d. 207/ 
822). However, to judge by his one surviving work, a small anthology of 
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common formal errors, and by the many quotations in al-Farra 3 , it seems 
that al-Kisa 1 was more of a professional pedant than a systematic gramma- 
rian of the calibre of SJbawayhi, standing closer to the primitive nahwiyyim in 
his achievement. Nevertheless Ibn al-Mu c tazz (d. 296/908), whose opinion 
we must respect, declares al-Kisa 3 ! the equal in grammar of al-Khalll in 
prosody. 

Already by the time of al-Farra 3 , the emergent pedagogical trend is 
unmistakable. Al-Farra 3 himself talks of “the novice in instruction” and 
subsequent grammarians are even more explicit. Al-Akhfash al-Awsa$ (d. c. 
2 1 5-21/830-6), a pupil of no less than Slbawayhi, observes that verses of 
poetry were sometimes made up with deliberate mistakes in them to trap 
the unwary student, and the same al-Akhfash is also quoted in connection 
with a whole set of syntactical tests which became a regular feature of later 
grammars. And we know from Ibn Sahnun (d. 256/870) that by his time 
there was a fully fledged curriculum for grammar and other subjects, 
complete with textbooks. Competitiveness among the new professionals in 
search of patronage and prestige is especially obvious in the many 
grammatical debates recorded in the literature of literary gatherings. 

Al-Farra 3 , like his master al-Kisa 3 !, came originally from Kufa and held 
an official position at the c Abbasid court. He was one of the first to maintain 
that the language of the Qur 3 an is grammatically perfect Arabic, an 
assertion which conforms gratifyingly with the political pretensions of his 
employers and also reflects the growing identification of grammar with the 
institution of Islam. Certainly al-Farra 3 was an expert in this field: his Maarii 
al-Qur'an , an important source for Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari, is a 
grammatical commentary on the Qur 3 an which reveals a scholarly capacity 
as profound as that of Slbawayhi, if not quite so developed. In view of al- 
Farra 3 ’s role as the “Kufan” antagonist of the “Basran” Slbawayhi (see 
below), it is essential to point out that Mctanl al-Qur'an shares exactly the 
same methodology and criteria as the Kitab, of which, incidentally, al-Farra 3 
is said to have possessed a copy. Although the terminology of Maam al- 
Qur'an differs in places from that of Slbawayhi, this is by no means evidence 
of the fundamental difference of approach traditionally attributed to the 
Kufan grammarians. A charge of “philosophizing” against al-Farra 3 is 
difficult to prove from his extant works; the lost Kitab al-Hudud ascribed to 
him might confirm the accusation if the title means “Book of (Logical) 
Definitions”, but hudud can equally well mean “(grammatical) rules”, 
retaining the quasi-legal sense it already had for Slbawayhi. On the other 
hand, al-Farra does show in M.a Q ani al-Quf* an an awareness of some issues 
in the rationalist theology of the time, and certainly he could not have had a 


more sympathetic patron in this regard than the enthusiastic philhellene 
al-Ma 3 mun. 

Between the death of al-Farra 3 in 207/822 and the arrival in Baghdad of 
al-Mubarrad in 247/861, there must have been considerable progress in 
grammatical science, although there is little direct evidence, since most of 
al-Mubarrad’s teachers were eclipsed by him, and their works, if any , do not 
survive. An exception is Abu c Uthman Bakr b. Muhammad al-Mazin! (d. 
249/863), whose Kitab al-Tasrif has been preserved with a commentary by 
Ibn Jinn!. But this “Book of Conjugation” is a morphological treatise, and 
although al-Mazin! is quoted often enough by others for us to deduce that 
he was a competent and respected grammarian (the greatest since Slbaw- 
ayhi, according to Ibn Jinn!), we cannot add any substance to his reputation. 
His grammatical output has been described as modest, and his pre- 
eminence in morphology probably reflects a hardening separation of tiatyw, 
“grammar in general”, into nafyw, “syntax in particular”, and sarj , mor- 
phology”, as professional scholars became increasingly specialized. 

Al-MazinI’s pupil Abu 3 l- c Abbas Muhammad b. Yazld al-Mubarrad (d. 
285/898) is without doubt the most significant grammarian of the third/ 
ninth century. He is best known as the author of al-Kamil , a thesaurus of 
traditional Arab rhetoric with an erudite literary, historical and linguistic 
commentary, but his accomplishment as a grammarian is most conspicuous 
in his al-Muqtadab. This is a large-scale revision and paraphrase of 
Sibawayhi’s Kitab , differing from the latter, however, in displaying an 
unprecedented degree of self-conscious pedagogy and authoritarianism. 
Whole chapters are given over to exercises and tests; the essential terms, 
fyasan, qabty, mustaqim and mufyal, which validated Sibawayhi’s descriptions 
of normal Arabic, have been largely abandoned in favour of the peremptory 
jajiiz, “it is allowed”, and layajk £, “it is not allowed”, and a number of new 
technical terms make their appearance, perhaps for the first time. Of these, 
jumlah , “sentence”, faidah, “information”, and the statement that a 
predicate ( khabar ) is that which can be said to be true or false, must be direct 
borrowings from logic, and are all the more striking because of their total 
absence in Slbawayhi. The tendency towards abstraction is obvious: 
categories which Slbawayhi had left vague have acquired names, for 
example, tamyi “specifying element”, afdl al-muqarabah , “verbs of appro- 
pinquation” (in Wright’s aptly pedantic rendering), and terms such as 
ismiyyah , “nominality”, begin to appear. Characteristic of the change of 
emphasis are an increasing concern with ^illah , abstract grammatical 
“cause” at the expense of z amal, concrete grammatical “operation , and the 
ever-growing importance of taqdir , the paraphrasing of unexpressed forms 
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or meanings, a term hardly ever used by SIbawayhi and then only in 
phonology. This twofold development, pedagogical and philosophical, 
which altered the nature of grammar during the third/ninth century, stands 
out clearly in the Muqta 4 ab , and here, if anywhere, the informal penetration 
of Greek ideas into grammar can be strongly suspected. 

BASRANS AND KUFANS 

Soon after the foundation of Baghdad in 145/762, the cities of Basra and 
Kufa were thrust into the background by the cultural prestige of the new 
imperial capital. In the resulting competition between grammarians at the 
Baghdad court, two rival “schools” evolved, labelled “Basran” and 
“Kufan”. At first the antipathy was purely personal: in its earliest phase, for 
example, al-YazIdl merely declaimed abusive poetry against his rival al- 
Kisa 3 ! even though both were born in Kufa, but under the malevolent 
prompting of al-Mubarrad and his arch-enemy Tha c lab (d. 291/904), the 
hostility quickly developed into an irreconcilable methodological polariza- 
tion. As the animosity between the two factions intensified, their origins 
were artificially projected back to the grammarians of the second/eighth 
century, principally SIbawayhi in Basra and al-Farra 3 in Kufa, between 
whom there certainly were superficial terminological differences, though 
no conscious or systematic opposition existed at that time. This only 
surfaced posthumously, as is proved by the complaint of one of al-Farra 3 ’s 
pupils that words he could not recognize were being put into his late 
master’s mouth. From then on the two schools generated a large quantity of 
polemical literature, often in the form of grammatical disputes, one 
collection of which is attributed to Tha c lab himself. 

The substantive differences between the Basrans and Kufans are imposs- 
ible to state precisely, since allegiance to the distinctive doctrines of either is 
hopelessly inconsistent. Some grammarians, such as Ibn Kaysan (d. 299/ 
912) are even credited with belonging to both, and later a so-called 
“Baghdad” or “mixed” school is said to have evolved, though this, too, 
seems largely a figment of the historical imagination. The two “schools” 
may best be interpreted simply as the embodiment of two opposing 
attitudes to language, the Basrans representing the ideal of reducing Arabic 
to the least number of rules, while the Kufans were prepared to admit any 
number of anomalies into their system. The antithesis arose naturally as a 
reaction to the establishment of an “orthodox” grammar (the Basran one), 
and exactly parallels what happened in law, where four schools emerged to 
accommodate various levels of strictness and tolerance (from Hanball to 
HanafI, it might crudely be said). In this process al-Mubarrad, who 
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converted SIbawayhi’s wholly descriptive, and therefore pedagogically 
useless Kitab into a prescriptive, Basran grammar, played a role similar to 
that of al-Shafi c I in law before him, by perfecting a system which served the 
normative purposes now self-consciously striven after by the Islamic 
community. It is a coincidence that the new “orthodox” grammar is named 
after Basra (SIbawayhi only studied there because it was nearest to his 
birthplace), and it is inevitable that Kufa, as the traditional cultural rival of 
Basra, would become the focus of dissenting opinion. With their insistence 
on the right to generalize from isolated data, the Kufans were' ultimately 
rejecting the Basran presumption of total systematic regularity, though 
when pedantry is measured against pedantry in their debates, the pot often 
calls the kettle black. In practical terms the conflict was in any case largely 
fictitious, and may be seen either as an important demonstration of the 
indestructability of nonconformism and need for slippage in any human 
organization, or else as a petty power struggle, rather like the big-endians 
and little-endians in Gulliver's Travels. 

THE PERFECTION OF METHOD 

The professionalism of the third/ninth century brought with it a question- 
ing of the basic assumptions of grammar and, continuing on into the 
fourth/tenth century, a conscious striving to assert the place of grammar 
among the newly independent sciences. The stakes were high indeed: now 
that Islam had grown into an institution based on a huge volume of records 
of its own past (the Traditions of the Prophet having achieved canonical 
status equivalent to the Qur 3 an itself by this time), the right to interpret this 
past, or rather the verbal construct it had become, brought with it great 
power and influence. A common accusation of this period is talab al-r?asah 
(the pursuit of leadership), and there is no doubt that this was a dominant 
consideration in the rivalries between grammarians, philosophers, lawyers 
and theologians. External influences are very noticeable during this phase 
as grammarians, on the one hand, eagerly assimilate new ideas and, on the 
other hand, vigorously defend themselves against outsiders, especially 
logicians, who meddled in grammar. Logicians, with their claim to superior 
expertise in linguistic analysis, were a particular threat to the grammarians, 
and several clashes between the two are recorded in detail. Generally the 
winner depends on who is telling the story: the Christian logician Abu Bishr 
Matta b. Yunus (d. 329/940) is easily defeated by the grammarian al-Hasan 
al-SIrafl (d. 368/979) in a face-to-face confrontation before the vizier Ibn al- 
Furat in 320/932, but the Christian philosopher Abu Zakariyya 3 Yahya b. 
c AdI (d. 364/975) makes a much better showing when he conducts the 
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argument in a literary form, where he can confidently assert with seeming 
impartiality that grammar is confined to the study of linguistic forms, while 
meaning is the logician’s preserve entirely. 

By the fourth/tenth century the penetration of logical concepts into 
grammar is unmistakable, though still limited, or better, controlled by the 
needs of the grammarians. A good example is the very influential figure of 
Ibn al-Sarraj (d. 316/928), who was both a pupil of al-Mubarrad and friend 
of the great philosopher Abu Na$r Muhammad b. Mufiammad al-Farabi, 
and thus stands as a bridge between the native tradition of grammar and the 
foreign science of logic. General influence from recently translated Greek 
texts is visible in the ubiquitous use of dichotomous classification {taqsim) in 
Ibn al-Sarraj s al-\J$ul ft l-natyw, which gives the impression of being more 
“organized” (in the manner of the Organon) than earlier works such as the 
Muqtadab of al-Mubarrad, whose principle of internal arrangement, if any, 
is not transparent. Ibn al-Sarraj also incorporates the Aristotelian defini- 
tions of the parts of speech into his own preamble, but eclectically and 
without in any way allowing them to dominate the presentation, suggesting 
very strongly that Ibn al-Sarraj took only what he regarded as relevant to 
his purpose without being unduly influenced by it. The Usulh probably the 
first work to state the facts of Arabic grammar in this new framework and to 
undertake a systematic statement of the reasons for grammatical rules (which 
is what usul in the book’s title means), proceeding from the assumption that 
the bedouin language had a rationale, a tykmah (not at this stage to be 
equated automatically with “pure reason” as was done by later gramma- 
rians; see al-Rummanl, below). 

Indeed grammarians always refused to concede that language was simply 
verbalized logic, and one of Ibn al-Sarraj’s greatest pupils, al-Zaj jajl (d. 3 3 7/ 
949) makes it quite clear that the purposes of grammar and philosophy were 
quite unrelated. It is al-Zaj jajl (incidently the earliest grammarian to make 
explicit reference to the Greek philosophers) who claims to have been the 
first to examine systematically the basic presuppositions of grammar. In his 
Idal? (virtually a commentary on the introductory chapters of SIbawayhi’s 
Kitab) he asks, for example, how it is known that there are exactly three 
parts of speech, what are their definitions, what is grammatical causality, 
how did inflection originate, why is grammar necessary at all when people 
speak quite naturally without inflection (!), why is inflection not distributed 
evenly over all word-classes, and so on. It is most instructive to compare 
this approach with that of al-Zajjaji’s exact contemporary Abu Na$r 
Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Farabi (we do not know whether they ever 
met): for al-Zajjajl logic was available as a tool of analysis and servant of 
grammar, grammar in turn being a servant of theology; while for al-Farabi 
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logic was supreme and language not only subordinate but merely a local 
manifestation of universal logical principles, an attitude totally abhorrent 
to the Muslim grammarian, committed as he was to the uniqueness and 
specificity of the Arabic revelation. For al-Farabi, in contrast, truth was not 
revealed in any one language but was accessible through logic alone, and 
language merely had to be formally correct in deriving the truth by logical 
means and expressing it. 

An extreme manifestation of the philosophical approach to language is 
seen in al-Rummanl (d. 384/994), a member of a small group of Mu c tazilite 
grammarians who flourished in this period but about whom little is as yet 
known. Al-Rummanl himself left enough material for us to infer that he 
favoured a wholesale application of logical methods to grammar in the 
sincere belief that language itself was ultimately logical. This affected both 
the form and the content of his works: a large commentary on Sibawayhi’s 
Kitab , for example, is probably unique in grammatical writings in the way it 
presents first the general purpose of each chapter, then all the problems 
raised by the chapter (listed as masail y i.e. quaestiones , in the pure scholastic 
manner), and finally a discussion of each question in turn. It is clear from the 
text of this work that al-Rummanl was consciously striving to synthesize 
the structuralism of SIbawayhi with contemporary logic, an impression 
which is reinforced in other works by al-Rummanl such as his Kitab al- 
Hudud , where we can be quite certain that the title means “Book of Logical 
Definitions”, unlike the same title in al-Farra 5 . The Hudtid actually prefers 
logical terms over the well-established grammatical terminology in such 
cases as mawdu and mafymul for “subject” and “predicate’ (in grammar 
mubtada 3 and khabar)\ salb for “negation” (in grammar always nafy), gives 
iddfah its logical meaning of “relationship” as well as its grammatical sense 
of “annexation”, and employs exclusively the Aristotelian definitions of the 
parts of speech, to mention only the most obvious examples. As if to leave 
us in no doubt of his Mu c tazilite sympathies, al-Rummanl does not miss the 
chance to use that veritable shibboleth, the phrase al-manvflah bayn al- 
manzjlatayn , to describe the structural ambiguity of elements which may be 
either predicates or adverbial phrases, for example, huwa minni yawmanij 
yawmayni , “he is two days away from me”. Small wonder that his master Abu 
C A 1 I al-Idasan b. Ahmad al-Faris! (d. 377/987; both were apparently pupils of 
Ibn al-Sarraj at one time) is said to have disowned him for confounding 
logic and grammar. 

The law, too, played an important role in shaping an “orthodox” 
grammar. Its original contribution to Sibawayhi’s basic method was now 
reinforced by an open exchange of ideas and technicalities between adepts 
of both disciplines: the lawyers, for example, found grammar indispensable 
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in handling the language of contracts and agreements (witness the emer- 
gence of fyyal (sing, filah) literature, with its use of linguistic ambiguities, 
maart 4 al-kaldm “the vagaries of speech”, to evade legal responsibilities), 
while the grammarians, recognizing that their aims of controlling language 
were essentially identical with those of the lawyers in controlling behav- 
iour, gave their grammars an increasingly legalistic flavour. Not surpris- 
ingly, many grammarians were also practising judges. 

This common preoccupation of grammar and law is explicit from the 
third/ninth centpry onwards: from Tha c lab’s observation that “language is 
determined by the sunnah , not the sunnah by language”, 2 we may deduce that 
grammar was beginning to be aware of its place in the Islamic scheme. Al- 
Zajjaj! notes in his Kitab al-Famat that certain words have acquired under 
Islam a meaning and status they did not have before, for example, mu 1 min, 
formerly “believer in anything”, then “believer in Islam”. He calls these 
terms fifdt shar iyyah “legal epithets” (cf. the English expression “term of 
art”). One grammarian of markedly juridical tone is Ibn Faris, whose Kitab 
al-Satybi is actually subtitled (the first to be so, according to the editor) 
Ft Fiqh al-lugbah wa-sunan al-arab ft kalamiha (“On the Law of Language 
and the Traditional Speech Habits of the Bedouin Arabs”). It is indeed 
a manual for lawyers: Ibn Faris cannot conceal his dismay at their ignor- 
ance of grammar, and he offers them in the Saijibi a highly original 
survey of Arabic, its history, virtues and peculiarities, its main syntactical 
features, an alphabetical list of important words and their various mean- 
ings, and some guidance on Quranic, poetic and bedouin rhetoric, all with 
the aim of rectifying the linguistic incompetence of the jurists. 

For two centuries at least grammar has a somewhat experimental 
appearance. During this time grammar took from logic the criteria of truth 
and falsehood in defining sentences, the classification of sentence types 
according to meaning, the arrangement of elements in hierarchies (a latent 
but unexploited feature of Sibawayhi’s system) and an increasing number of 
abstract terms. There were further borrowings from law (e.g. the concept 
of istiftsdn, defined as “a rational method for the determination of decisions 
when conflicting principles compete for consideration”), and the tendency 
to adduce sayings of the Prophet {Hadtth) imposing correct Arabic as a 
religious obligation is a clear symptom of the gradual integration of 
grammar with the sunnah , the orthodox way of life. 

The most brilliant representative of this grammatical syncretism is Ibn 
JinnI (d. 392/1002). Outstanding among his surviving works is Khatfisal- 
c arabtyyah, a wide-ranging investigation of all aspects of Arabic covering 
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much the same ground as the ^a^ibi of his exact contemporary Ibn Faris 
(they seem inexplicably unaware of each other), but in far greater depth and 
detail. The Khasaif, in which Ibn JinnI freely acknowledges an enormous 
debt to his master al-FarisI, scintillates with provocative and stimulating 
notions, and the character of the book cannot be conveyed adequately in a 
few lines. It may best be described as a search for a uniform organizing 
principle of Arabic at all levels from phonology to syntax, from a semantic 
and psychological standpoint. A few examples must suffice: one chapter is 
entitled, “Occasions when you have to use the form you do but it is not the 
one you think it is”, i.e. in ft amsi “yesterday”, where the ending of amsi 
looks like the required case ending after a preposition, but cannot be so 
because the word amsi is invariable and uninflected. The Kha$ai$ abounds in 
such subtleties: another chapter reveals how a complete sentence can 
become incomplete by adding something to it, an apparent contradiction 
which arises when anna, “that”, is prefixed to a sentence and converts it into 
a subordinate clause. A remark of one of Ibn Jinnl’s teachers that he did not 
like talking to people in the dark is quoted in support of the perceptive 
assertion that full communication occurs only face to face. There is a 
running battle between Ibn JinnI and the scholastic theologians, even 
though he does not scruple to apply logical analysis to language, and on one 
occasion goes so far as to use the famous phrase al-mamflab bayn al- 
manvflatayn (cf. al-Rummanl, above). 

Prominent in Ibn Jinnl’s period is the emergence of the first purely 
pedagogical grammars for beginners, of which half a dozen good speci- 
mens have been published. Ibn al-Sarraj’s Mitjas^ (the title, “The Epitome , 
is significant) is one of the earliest, and others are by Ibn Kaysan and 
Lughdah al-l$fahanl (d. 312/924). The Wk of al-FarisI, the Jumal of al- 
Zajjajl and the Luma c of Ibn JinnI should also be mentioned. All these 
works follow the same pattern, of being simplified presentations of the 
entire field of language, syntax, morphology and phonology (still following 
the order laid down in the Kitab of SIbawayhi). As one might expect, it is 
during this phase that grammar becomes self-conscious: there are critical 
backward glances at the inadequacies of earlier grammarians (even 
SIbawayhi is branded as archaic and obscure), and for the first time we find 
definitions of grammar under the influence of the recently translated Isagoge, 
for example, in the Usui of Ibn al-Sarraj, and in a more expanded form in the 
Idali of al-FarisI: “grammar is the science of analogical patterns ( maqayis ) 
derived inductively from the speech of the bedouin Arabs.” 3 The separate 
existence of grammar (it had been called a science already by al-Jahi? in the 


2 Majalis Thtflab, ed. A. S. M. Harun, Cairo, i960, 179. 


J itjaf/, MS Brit. Mus. Or. 58, fol. jr. 
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third/ninth century) is reinforced by the Greek-based classification of 
sciences in circulation at this time, and it is no surprise to find Qudamah b. 
Ja c far (d. 326/938) referring to “the two arts of grammar and logic” 
{stnaataj al-nafyw wa- > l-mantiq ) 4 as if they were now fully fledged disciplines. 
However, there are still changes ahead before grammar can be regarded as 
having reached its formal perfection. 

THE SEARCH FOR FORM 

Although it has been remarked that the grammarians of the fifth/eleventh 
century give the impression of having “run out of breath”, the scholars of 
this period deserve credit for ingenuity in two areas at least. One of these is 
commentary. Although formal commentaries (i.e. more than haphazard 
marginal annotations) began to be written on the major works as early as 
the third/ninth century (none survive from this date, however, except a 
small treatise on rare word patterns in Slbawayhi by Abu Hatim Sahl b. 
Muhammad al-Sijistanl, d. 25 5/869), it is obvious that full-scale commen- 
tary, supercommentary, gloss and supergloss could not flourish until there 
were enough basic texts ( mutun , lit. “backbones”) to support such an 
activity. The short pedagogical grammars which appeared in the fourth/ 
tenth century were just what was needed, and nearly all those mentioned 
above had acquired commentaries by the fifth/eleventh century. Eventually 
it became a regular practice for grammarians to provide commentaries 
themselves on their own original works. 

The other contribution of the fifth/eleventh-century grammarians is 
more substantial and perhaps not sufficiently appreciated, namely, the 
reduction of the material to an ordered corpus of essential facts suitable for 
the curriculum of the newly established madrasah or “institute of higher 
learning”. An outstanding example is the Muqaddimah of Ibn Babashadh (d. 
469/1077), himself the author of a commentary on al-Zajjajl’s Jumal and not 
too insignificant a figure to be quoted by later grammarians. 5 His Muqaddi- 
mah (“Introduction”, a direct caique of Isagoge , and a favourite title for 
elementary works since the early fourth/tenth century) is a radical rearran- 
gement of the grammatical syllabus, evidently on his own initiative. It 
begins with the now obligatory definition of grammar, with the interesting 
distinction between a “higher” purpose, i.e. the understanding of God’s 
revelation, and a “lower”, i.e. correct speech. The subject-matter is 
arbitrarily distributed into ten chapters: three for the parts of speech, four 
for the case and mood inflections and one each for the operations of parts of 

4 Naqd al-shi c r, ed. S. A. Bonebakker, Leiden, 1956, 95. 

5 For the strange story of the later part of his career, see below, ch. 1 1, 182. 


speech upon each other, concord and orthography. This presentation is 
completely divorced from any natural linguistic relationships between 
topics and is entirely dictated by pedagogical convenience; significantly, it 
supplied a model for later grammarians who chose to write in what they 
called “the BabashadhI style”. A feature of the Muqaddimah , which 
eventually became an obsession, is the permutation of forms, for example, 
multiplying the five classes of pronouns by the twelve categories of person 
to calculate that Arabic has a total of sixty pronouns. It would be valuable to 
know whether any grammarian before Ibn Babashadh made use of this 
device, which has obvious advantages for the pedagogue. 

An extreme, and possibly for that reason most durable example of the 
new methodology is the MPat c amiloi the great semanticist and rhetorician 
al-Jurjanl (d. 471/1078). As its name implies, “The Hundred Operators” 
simply reduces the entire language to exactly 100 grammatical categories, 
making it ideal for rote learning in the schools. Now that the facts of Arabic 
were no longer in dispute, only their organization could vary, and the M? at 
Q amil reveals just what a paring down of the material could be achieved by a 
rigorous application of dichotomous classification {taqsim) and a bold 
pedagogical instinct for simplification. 

THE GREAT MASTERS 

All the tendencies outlined above converged in the sixth/twelfth century to 
produce the most renowned and influential grammars. These are the works 
which have come to be regarded as typical of the whole discipline, with 
occasionally disastrous results for our understanding of the early gramma- 
rians. The four greatest figures of this period are al-Zamakhsharl, Ibn al- 
Hajib, Ibn Malik and Ibn Hisham. All of them wrote a variety of works 
which show a clear stratification into levels of difficulty (from the juvenile 
to the adult), and they would sometimes produce elementary and advanced 
versions of the same text. Likewise a sharp separation is now discernible 
between the various purposes of each work, whether pedagogical, theoreti- 
cal or polemical. 

Abu 3 1 -Qasim Mahmud b. c Umar al-Zamakhsharl is an author whose 
writings have found particular favour in East and West alike, possibly (in 
the latter case at least) because his arrangement of material is sympathetic to 
western notions of orderliness. A polymath with Mu tazilite leanings, he 
was nevertheless a loyal Arabophone in spite of his Khwarazmian prove- 
nance, and scorns the Persophile partisans of the Shu c ubiyyah in the preface 
to his justly famous Mufassal. In it he disposes the material under four 
headings: nouns, verbs, particles and the phonological processes common 
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to all three. The morphology of verbs is included in their respective 
chapters, so that the Mufassal comprises all the essential contents of 
Slbawayhi’s Kitdb. As the name of the work implies, the topics are 
subdivided into fusul (sections), which al-Zamakhshari has chosen with 
such care and linked so well that they provide a natural framework for what 
is probably the most massive Arabic grammar of all time: M. S. Howell’s 
Grammar of the Classical Arabic Language , which runs to well over 5,000 
pages. Testimony to the importance of the Mufassal is the number of 
commentaries it generated, among which that of Ibn Y a c Ish (d. 643 / 1 24 5 ) is 
the best known. 

As was the fashion, al-Zamakhsharl wrote his own commentary on the 
Mufassal, as well as a starkly abridged version, presumably for children. 
This latter, bearing with perhaps deliberate irony a Persian word for its 
title, al-Unmudhaj (“The Model”), gives only the bare facts unadorned by 
analysis and omits altogether the fourth section on the common phonologi- 
cal processes. About al-Zamakhshari’s grammatical opinions there is not 
much to say: this was not an era for innovation or renewed speculation 
about matters already resolved by centuries of debate. While he does give 
space to “Kufan” views (see above), he is clearly a “Basran” by allegiance. 
That he was a dyed-in-the-wool Mu c tazilite is obvious from his assertion 
that lan, “not”, denotes perpetual negation {td'bid, but easily converted into 
the innocent tajtd, “reinforcement”), as in Qur’an, vii. 143, lan tarani, “you 
[Moses] will not see me”, interpreted as denying the beatific vision. But this 
is easily refuted by comparing it with the occurrence of lan elsewhere in the 
Qur’an and, needless to say, the “Zamakhsharian lan ” never found 
acceptance among the orthodox. 

The next outstanding master grammarian, Ibn al-Hajib (d. 646/1249, 
active in Damascus though born and educated in Egypt) was wholly 
dedicated to philology, unlike most of his colleagues who usually had other 
livelihoods. One of his numerous works, al-Kafiyah (“The Adequate”), a 
concise elementary syntax (morphology is dealt with in a sister work 
entitled al-Shafiyah, “The Satisfier”), became more popular than any other 
of its kind except the Ajurrumiyyah of Ibn Ajurrum (d. 723/1323). The latter 
was a teacher in Fez, and his little book was so widely used that in Egypt 
agrumiya has come to mean “grammar” itself, and there are literally 
hundreds of commentaries and glosses on it. It must be admitted that the 
Ajurrumiyjah, which was aimed at infants, has been treated with far more 
reverence and attention than it is worth by western scholars! The Kafiyah, 
though in itself entirely unoriginal (being in fact simply an abridgement of 
al-Zamakhshari’s Mufasyal), succeeds in reducing Arabic to a set of short 
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and reliable definitions which can at the same time serve as the basis for 
more advanced and detailed discussion. Ibn al-IJajib thus displays a fine 
pedagogical instinct for the style and presentation most appropriate for his 
students. This is an achievement in its own right, and the huge nexus of 
commentary and supercommentary which developed out of the Kafiyah 
confirms that Ibn al-Hajib fully deserves his place among the great masters. 
Notable among the commentaries is that of al-Astarabadhl (d. 686/1288), 
Shark Kafiyat Ibn al-Hajib , a profound but neglected work by an author 
about whom almost nothing is known. His commentary still needs to be 
studied in depth: at this stage all that can be said about it is that it is heavily 
oriented towards semantics with a strong logical underpinning, somewhat 
akin to al-Rummani’s highly structured system. Like all such commentaries 
by this time, the form of al-Astarabadhl’s work is a typical product of 
elaborate and fully developed scholasticism: in the text, exactly as in the 
madrasah, each statement of the master was scrutinized, tested, expanded, 
dissected, objected to, refuted and counter-refuted to the limits of the 
participants’ capacity. The limits of al-Astarabadhl have yet to be 
ascertained. 

Ibn al-Hajib’s place as the leading grammarian of the age was soon taken 
by Jamal al-DIn Muhammad b. Malik (d. 672/ 1 274), an Andalusian by birth 
who travelled East to study under Ibn Ya c Ish in Aleppo and eventually 
settled in Damascus. Like Ibn al-IJajib, his greatness lies not in scientific 
innovation but in pedagogical technique. Ibn Malik’s peculiar talent 
(perhaps obsession would be a better word) was for versification, and 
several thousand doggerel verses on most aspects of grammar are the 
monument of this tireless pedagogical poetaster. Even here, however, he 
was not original: versified grammars in Arabic date back at least to the 
fourth/tenth century (if we exclude a grammatical verse attributed to al- 
Khalil in the Muqaddimah spuriously ascribed to Khalaf al-Afrmar, d. c. 1 80/ 
796), and Ibn Malik’s most famous poem, al-Khulasah ft ^l-naljw (“The 
Epitome on Grammar”), known as the Alfiyyah (“The 1,000-Liner”) for 
short, itself seems to have been inspired by the urge to outdo Yafrya b. c Abd 
al-Mu c $I (d. 628/1231), composer of a similar 1,000-line grammatical poem 
which was entirely overshadowed by the enormous success of Ibn Malik’s 
creation. We should here mention in passing the grammatical poem Mulfyat 
al-i c rab by the famous al-Harlri (d. 516/1122, better known for his 
emulation of al-Hamadhanl’s Maqamat ), reputedly one of the few Arabic 
poems in the couplets of the mathnawi metre so popular in Persia. 

Ibn Malik’s Alfiyyah is a fairly advanced textbook embracing consecuti- 
vely syntax, morphology and phonology, thus recombining the topics 
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which had been separated in Ibn al-Hajib’s Kafiyah and Shdfiyah. The 
arrangement is into convenient stanza-like units of about forty lines for ease 
of memorization. Here are two typical verses comparing the modal verbs 
kada (almost) and c asa (maybe) with the syntax of kdna (to be), translated to 
show the verve, lucidity and elegance of Ibn Malik’s original: 6 

Like kdna are kdda and c asd; however with both of the latter 
A predicate not in imperfect tense is a most unusual matter. 

Though predicates after c asa without an are exceedingly scarce, 

The situation with kdda is actually quite the reverse. 

A far more challenging work than the Alfiyyah is Ibn Malik’s whimsically 
titled Tashtl al-fawaid (“Simplification of the Facts”), a prose text in which 
he displays the highest degree of abstraction, leaving no doubt that he was 
an extremely accomplished grammarian as well as a facile versifier. The 
Tashtl is a difficult work, uncompromisingly terse and so far removed from 
the everyday use of language that only the technical terms are felt to be real 
- the metalanguage has now become the topic as well as the medium of 
discussion. 

Surprisingly at this late stage the grammatical system was still capable of 
minor improvements, and several of these are associated with Ibn Malik. 
He is said to have coined the term al-naib c an al-fdTl , “the substitute agent”, 
for the agent of the passive verb, hitherto expressed only periphrastically, 
and the nomenclature of exceptive sentences, somewhat inconsistent before 
Ibn Malik, may have been stabilized by him. The acceptance of the Hadith as 
linguistic evidence on equal footing with the Qur'an is said to be another of 
Ibn Malik’s innovations, though in fact they are commonly cited by 
grammarians as far back as Slbawayhi himself. 7 

The fourth great master, Jamal al-DIn "Abdullah b. Yusuf b. Hisham (d. 
761/1360) enjoys the reputation of being an even better grammarian than 
Slbawayhi, which amounts to saying that Ibn Hisham’s practical grammar 
was felt to be more applicable to the needs of Islam than Slbawayhi’s 
pedagogically unusable Kitdb. He was indeed an effective compiler of 
instructional manuals which are clear, precise and interesting, such as his 
Qatr al-nada (“The Dewdrop”: intermediate level) and al-Trdb c an al-frdb 
(“Expressing Desinential Inflection”: juvenile). In his Mughni al-labtb (“All 
the Intelligent Man Needs”), he attempts something new and valuable, 
namely an alphabetical list of the most important words in Arabic (mainly 
particles) with an analysis of their semantics, which would repay a deeper 
study. 

These four are far from being the only prominent grammarians of this 

7 For other works by Ibn Malik, see below, ch. 29, 501. 


period, but space permits only a brief mention of some of the lesser lights. 
Ibn al-Anbari (d. 577/1181) deserves attention for his particular interest in 
the historical and theoretical aspects of his profession. His Nu^hat al-alibba 
contains biographies of the grammarians from the beginnings to his own 
day, and in al-Insaf ft masa il al-khtldfht conscientiously reports in detail the 
grammatical disputes between the Basrans and Kufans. His Asrdr al- 
c arabiyyah is an exposition of the reasons for grammatical phenomena 
presented dialectically, while Luma c al-adillah analyses from a strictly legal 
perspective the nature of linguistic evidence, its transmission, the rules of 
inference and grammatical causality, claiming to be the first to deal with 
these topics in such a way. The philosophical investigation of grammatical 
causality had after several centuries reached a predictably high level of 
abstraction (already in the time of Ibn al-Sarraj the notion of the “cause of 
the cause”, Tllat al~ c illah, was in circulation), and the seeming artificiality of 
the exercise moved the Andalusian Ibn Mansi' (d. 592/1 196) to attack the 
futility of his colleagues’ excessive subtlety in his Radd c ala al-nufyat. True to 
his £ahiri principles, Ibn Mada' admonishes the grammarians for turning 
away from the simple formalities of language towards theoretical secondary 
or even tertiary levels of causality which are of no help to the ordinary 
speaker. 

In the search for pedagogical concision, sundry attempts were made to 
equal the kind of condensed grammar achieved by Ibn al-Hajib’s Kafiyah , 
notably by al-MufarrizI (d. 610/1213), who wrote his al-Misbafy fVl-naljw for 
his own son, and by al-QuhandizI (d. 666/1267), author of Muqaddimat al- 
Dartrt. This latter, also known as Mukhtasar al-naljw, suffers from a 
misleading oversimplification in the interest of brevity. A fragment by al- 
"Ukbarl (d. 616/1219) is noteworthy, not so much for its infantile contents 
as for its title, al-Talqtn (“Rote Learning”), the universal method of 
education in classical Islam. The same word, talqln , occurs in the title of an 
amazing textbook which is almost certainly outside our period, though 
attributed (falsely) to Ibn Qutaybah (d. 276/889), which is unusual in being 
a pure catechism of the type more likely to have been in use among 
Christian missionaries. But it is even more spectacular in that it teaches 
errors, and can thus hardly have been composed by a Muslim. At the other 
end of the intellectual scale, grammarians such as Ibn Tarawah (d. 528/ 
1134) seem to have delighted in the most abstruse experiments, for 
example, an ontological classification of words and constructions into 
“necessary”, “contingent” and “impossible”! 8 In short, there was still 
scope for innovation and development even after six centuries, and while 

8 See al-Suyu{I, al-lqtiral), Hyderabad, ah 1359, 14. 


6 Ibn Malik, Alfiyyah , vv. 165-6. 
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not everyone went as far as Muhammad b. "Abdullah al-An$arI (Ptwelfth/ 
eighteenth century) in undertaking to teach Arabic in a single day (like the 
famous Nuremberg Funnel), the process of sifting, revising, expounding 
and reformulating has never ceased. 

In spite of the obscurity of its beginnings, its borrowings from other 
cultures and fields both native and foreign, and what may seem to us its 
occasional stupefying triviality and speciousness, Arabic grammar remains 
the purest and least derivative product of the Arab-Islamic mind. A 
sufficient tribute to this achievement is the fact that modern linguistics, 
which once considered itself a science without a past, now recognizes that 
many of its insights into the working of language have been part of the 
grammatical tradition of Arabic for centuries. 


CHAPTER 9 

ISLAMIC LEGAL LITERATURE 


The earliest juristic writings on Islamic law we possess date from the 
beginning of the second/eighth century. There exists little or no contem- 
porary writing concerning the laws or customs of Arabia in the pre-Islamic 
era, except for some minor references in the historical works of classical 
authors. What we know of the pre-Islamic period is therefore gleaned from 
information appearing in the works of Islamic writers and later oral 
traditions . 1 * 

The number of early Islamic legal works lost or suppressed must be 
considerable. Early Arabic bibliographies, such as Ibn al-Nadlm’s Fihrist , 
list many hundreds of early works by jurists whose names are now only 
encountered in the works of their pupils. From time to time a new book or 
document, a fragment or minor text is discovered in the archives of the 
great libraries of Damascus, Baghdad, Istanbul or north Africa, and it is 
likely that much more remains to be discovered. 

The writings on law in the first two centuries of Islam fall into the 
following categories: 

1 The Qur 3 an and the immense number of commentaries ( tafslr ) that it 
generated. 

2 Collections of Traditions ( Hadith and books of athar ) concerning the 
behaviour of Muhammad and his Companions. 

3 Books by the principal founders of the early schools of law, which deal 
in the main with sources of law ( usul al-fiqb ), but particularly with the 
recognition given to subsidiary sources of law and the relation of the 
sources in cases of inherent conflict. 


THE Qur’an AND BOOKS OF TAFSIR 

The Qur’an is the most important original source of Islamic law. It 
achieved pre-eminence as a source of the general principles of law of 

1 See CHALUP, 122-7. For Christian legal literature in Arabic see below, ch. 26, 449-50; for Jewish 

legal literature in Arabic, see below, ch. 27, 470. 


*39 
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accepted divine origin from the earliest times, and there are numerous 
fyadith which affirm its importance and show its use in legal settlement in 
Muhammad’s lifetime. Strictly speaking, the whole of the Qur'an is law, in 
the Islamic sense of law as obligations on the individual (if only of belief and 
daily conduct) required by God. Little distinction is made between the 
moral and the legal as in the western sense. The Qur'an, the word of God, 
attempts to regulate the whole of a man’s life. The Qur'an contains specific 
exhortations to pray, fast, give alms and other similar “moral” obligations, 
alongside “legal” rules. Most of the legal rules concern family law 
(marriage, divorce and succession), but there are a few references to 
criminal law (the naming of the fyadd crimes), to evidence (credibility of 
witnesses: z adt) and commercial matters (the making of contracts: Q aqd , and 
the taking of interest: riba). However, for the most part, the Qur'an 
contains only general principles which are of limited use to the lawyer 
interested in the day-to-day detail of practical transactions. 

THE S U NNA HAND BOOKS OF TRADITION 

The sunnab (practice, tradition, precedent), derived from the behaviour of 
Muhammad and of his Companions, is the second original source of Islamic 
law. The Qur'an does not have sufficient legal content to maintain a 
completely new Islamic system of law. A second and complementary source 
of law became necessary if only to interpret the Quranic provisions, and it 
was inevitable that the earliest Islamic jurists turned to the life of 
Muhammad by way of example. A new system of laws requires new norms 
of behaviour. The life of Muhammad was seen as one of exemplary 
behaviour, influenced by his closeness to God, such that his behaviour 
served as a pattern for the behaviour of all men. The Traditions relating to 
the Prophet’s sayings and actions ( sunnah ) were recalled, recited and 
recorded: at first orally and later collected together into books. 2 Further- 
more, Traditions relating to the behaviour of the Companions of the 
Prophet {athdr) were also collected, since the Companions were considered 
to have been influenced in their behaviour by the inspiration of Muham- 
mad’s presence. 

THE EARLY JURISTS AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
SCHOOLS OF LAW 

In the early years of the Islamic empire after Muhammad’s death the first 
legal specialists accepted the Qur'an and the sunnah as the “roots” (usul) 

2 See CHALUP, ch. to. 


from which Islamic law was to be derived, and to these two further roots 
were added: consensus ( ijma ) and reasoning by analogy {qiyas). The four 
classical usul al-fiqh were therefore two material sources, a declaratory 
authority and a method. The Hanafites however continued to recognize the 
use of “reasoned opinion” (rd'y) under the name of “approval” or 
“preference” (i istiljsan ), and the principle of “judicial practice” ( c amal) 
played some part in Medinan and Malikite jurisprudence. This c amal was 
not the same as customary law, but an attempt to bring custom within the 
orbit of the sharVah. Customary law ( z urfi c adah) has however existed 
alongside the theory of Islamic law, while remaining ignored by the official 
system, in the whole of the Islamic world. 

The capital cities of each region produced eminent jurists who influenced 
the development of law in that region, and created focal points for the 
teaching of their ideas to pupils who would perpetuate them. Not all the 
differences which arose were what would now be considered purely legal 
ones. The main difference between the ShI c Is and the Sunnis was the 
political argument of who should succeed Muhammad as head of the 
Islamic community. The Shfls insisted on the primacy of the caliph C A 1 I, 
and his successors were considered by the Shfls to be the only proper 
interpreters of Muhammad’s message. Within the Sunni community a 
number of different schools of law arose. Today, however, only four Sunni 
schools of law remain, namely the Hanafite (originally based in Kufa), the 
Malikite (originally based in Medina), the Hanbalite and the Shaffite 
schools. Apart from those of the Shfls and the Sunnis there is the legal 
system of the Ibaqlls. 

In some cases our only knowledge of early jurists comes from their 
appearance in the isnads of later books of Traditions; for example, Ibrahim 
al-Nakha c I of Kufa (d. 95-6/71 3-1 5) is the main transmitter in two books of 
atharoi the Idanafite school, along with al-Sha c bI (d. 104/723) and Idammad 
b. abl Sulayman (d. 1 20/738). We possess none of their writings, although it 
is clear that they had an influential role in the development of the Kufan 
school. Indeed the most frequent isnad of the Kufan Traditions is that 
transmitted from Ibrahim al-Nakha c I to Hammad to Abu Hanlfah. Or 
again we have the names of the so-called seven lawyers of Medina (Abu 
Bakr b. c Abd al-Rahman, c Ubaydullah b. ‘Abdullah b. c Utbah, c Urwah b. al- 
Zubayr, Qasim b. Muhammad, Sa c Id b. al-Musayyib, Sulayman b. Yasar, 
and Kharijah b. Zayd b. Thabit), whose interpretations of the Qur'an and 
sunnah were accepted as authoritative, but little or none of their early work 
survives. 

The earliest legal manuscript in existence is supposedly the Majmu al-fiqh 
attributed to Zayd b. C A 1 I (d. 122/740). This is a complete compendium of 
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fiqh of the Zaydl ShI c I school, but the modern scholarship of G. Bergstrasser 
and E. Griffini 3 has shown that it is not in its original form and is in fact of 
later origin, being based on Hanafite doctrines. 

In the Risalah ft 3 l-Saljabah of Ibn al-Muqaffa c (d. c. 139/757), there is 
information on court ceremonial and some discussion of the position of the 
caliph vis-a-vis the shari c ah, but this is more a work of literature than of law. 

Abu Hanlfah (d. 1 5 0/767) is the earliest of the major jurists and, although 
he gave his name to an important school of law, almost none of his writings 
have survived. The only authentic document we have of his is a letter. The 
Musttad Abi Hanlfah is a collection of Traditions compiled by his disciples 
from his teaching. Two books called al-Fiqh al-akbdr (mainly consisting of 
articles of faith) are attributed to him, as well as a manuscript purporting to 
be his will, Wasiyyat Abi Hanlfah, which takes the form of an exhortation to 
his disciples on points of dogma. All of these, however, are of much later 
origin and are again the work of his disciples to which the name of Abu 
Hanlfah has been appended. 

Abu Yusuf (d. 1 8 2/798) and Muhammad al-Shaybanl (d. 189/804) are the 
real creators of the Hanafite school of law. They were the disciples of Abu 
Hanlfah and they recorded his teachings in their own works, adding a 
commentary in which they sometimes register disagreement with their 
master. Abu Yusuf became the chief qadi of Baghdad in the time of Harun 
al-Rashld (reigned 170-193/786-809) and his most famous work, the Kitab 
al-Kharaj , is said to have been written at the request of that ruler. It is an 
important work on taxation, explaining the different taxes in Islam, 
including the nja/zah payable by Muslims and the taxes payable by the non- 
Muslims, th ejipyah and the kharaj. It also contains a valuable exposition of 
the relationship of the caliph and of the administration to Islamic law. 
Again, Abu Yusuf is said to have written many more works but few of them 
remain. These are: a polemical work, the Kitab Ikhtilaf Abi Hanlfah wa-bn 
abi Kayla on the differences between those two early jurists, a Kitab al-Radd 
ala siyar al-Awpja i which is a commentary on a book of al-Awza c I (now 
lost) and finally a Kitab al-Athar (a small collection of Traditions). 

Al-Awza c I (d. 1 5 7/774) was an early jurist who, by his writings, is said to 
have created a separate school of fiqh in Syria. This school is now extinct and 
his writings lost. The only authentic information we have of him is as a 
transmitter of Traditions in the ninth book of the Kitab al-Umm of al- 
Shafi c I, and he is also mentioned in the works of al-Tabari. These Traditions 
are concerned almost exclusively with the laws of war derived from 
information concerning the military expeditions of the Prophet. 

3 Corpus luris di Zayd ibn Alt, Milan, 1919. 
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Sufyan al-Thawri (d. 161/778) was an early jurist who is said to have 
created a separate school of law at Basra, but today his name survives only 
as a transmitter of Traditions in the writings of other jurists. 

With Malik b. Anas of Medina (d. 179/79 5 ) begins a century of the most 
important writings on the sharFah. Malik’s Kitab al-M.uwatta 4 is the earliest 
surviving authentic Islamic law textbook. The two standard and complete 
versions of this work are that of Yahya b. Yahya al-Layth! of Cordova (d. 
234/848), often reproduced with the commentary of al-Zurqanl (d. 1122/ 
1710), and the version of Muhammad al-Shaybanl. The title of the book 
means “The Smoothed Path”, which admirably describes the middle way 
which Malik takes on any disputed points. 

Al-Muwatta 3 is both a book of law {fiqh) and a collection of Traditions 
{hadith). It is arranged in books dealing with different legal topics starting 
with the obligations of ritual purity and fasting and giving alms and ending 
with books on sale and credit. Each book contains a number of chapters, 
the headings of which announce the legal subject to be discussed, first by 
mentioning a relevant Tradition or Traditions (with the isnad ), then the 
commentary of Abu Idanlfah or al-Shaybanl is quoted, and finally Malik s 
own opinion is given. Malik quotes from only approximately 2,000 
Traditions, in some of which the isnads are clearly faulty. However al- 
Muwatta 3 is a cornerstone of early Islamic law. It refers frequently to the 
Qur 3 an and sunnah of the Prophet, but also includes discussions of local 
Medinan practice and admits the possibility of qiyas and ray to solve a 
problem. Because of this it is seen as a development from the rigidity of the 
early Traditionists {ahlal-ljadith). All the later jurists - even those who were 
to be the creators of new schools of law - knew of the Muwattc t 3 and were 
influenced by it. Today it is still the most important Malikite text and is used 
particularly in north Africa. Malik is said to have written many other 
works but none of these seem to have survived. 

The writings of Muhammad al-Shaybanl have fared better. An early but 
incomplete work is his Kitab al-Athar , which is a small collection of 
Traditions, mainly transmitted from Ibrahim al-Nakha c I, together with the 
purported opinion of Abu Hanlfah. His early writings on siyar (“laws of 
war” - the nearest the early jurists came to discussing international law) 5 
have been lost: the Kitab al-Siyar alyaghir (“Abu Hanifah’s Laws of War”) is 
said to have prompted a reply by al-Awza c I which was then annotated by 
Abu Yusuf - thus his Kitab al-Radd contains a text of al-AwzaTs reply 
though the original is lost. We know of the Kitab al-Siyar al-kabir of al- 

* See CHALUP, ch. 10, 272-). _ 

5 For siyar in this sense, see M. Muranyi, “Das Kitab al-Siyar von Abu Isiiaq al-Fazari , Jerusalem Studies 

in Arabic and Islam , vi, 1985, 85. 
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ShaybanI through the long commentary on it by Muhammad al-SarakhsI 
(d. 495/1 101). Al-SarakhsI does not give al-Shaybanl’s original text. This is 
said to be because the commentary was written during al-SarakhsI’s time in 
prison from his memory of the original text. 

Three books of al-Shaybanl are known together as the Kutub %ahir al- 
riwayah (“Books of Clear Transmission”) because they are considered as 
authentic, and were transmitted by his disciples. These are the Kitab al-Asl 
fi^l-furu (or the Kitab al-Mabsiit), the Kitab al- Jamfal-saghir and the Kitab al- 
Jamf al-kabtr. The Kitab al-AsJ is a very important work. It takes the form of 
a discourse between Abu Yusuf and Abu Hanifah dictated to al- ShaybanI. 
It includes a discussion of the relationship of the caliph to his subjects and 
their rights of usurpation in the event of a bad caliph; it has an important 
set of chapters on siyar (which have been translated into English by Majid 
Khadduri 6 ), and also chapters on sale and contract and legal devices ifiyat). 
The Kitab al- Jamf al-saghtr is said to have been dictated by Abu Y usuf and is 
only known as a commentary written into the margin of Abu Yusufs Kitab 
al-Kharaj. The Kitab al-Jami c al-kabtr is al-Shaybanl’s own work. These later 
two books again concentrate on aspects of siyar. Finally there are two 
smaller works: the Kitab al-Makharij ft^l-fyiyal (although the authorship of 
this is contested) and a Kitab al-Ziyadat. Al-Shaybanl’s recension of Malik’s 
al-Muwatta is also important. It differs in its layout from the recension of 
Yahya al-Laythl and contains extra commentary by Abu Hanifah and al- 
Shaybanl himself. Two other books by al-Shaybanl, the Kitab al-Hujaj and 
the Kitab al-Kadd "ala ah l al-Madtnah are commented on in the Kitab al-Umm 
of al-Shafi c I. Al-ShaybanTs works are the most comprehensive of any early 
jurist to have come down to us. Frequent commentaries have been made on 
them and the growth of the Hanafite school (having today the greatest 
number of adherents) owes a great deal to his teachings. 

The writings of al-ShafiT (d. 204/820) are extensive also but are more 
systematic. He is said to have written over 100 books on law. His single 
most important work is the Kitab al-Risalah ft usul al-fiqh (or simply al- 
Risalah). It is the first legal work to produce a comprehensive system of law 
based upon the four sources of the Qur'an, the sunnah , qiyas and ijma, which 
he called the usul, and it had a far-reaching effect on the development of 
Islamic law. Thereafter, jurists argued the details of the theoretical 
framework he had devised, but very few disagreed with its general thesis. 
He laid down rigid guidelines for the operation of qiyas and raf and rejected 
istfysan (approval, or discretionary opinion in breach of strict analogy), thus 

6 War and Peace in the Law of Islam, Baltimore, 1955. 


limiting the scope for speculative deduction and paving the way for the 
rigidity and stasis of Islamic law into which it slipped in the later medieval 
period. Another important work of legal theory is his Kitab Ikhtilaf al- 
fyadtth on the juristic reasons for the possibility of differences of interpre- 
tation between schools of law. The majority of his later writings and 
lectures are collected in nine books which together compose his magnum 
opus', the Kitab al-Umm. The nine books of this are: 

1 Ikhtilaf al- c Iraqiyytn (“Disagreement of the Iraqis”) 

2 Ikhtilaf c Ali wa- Abdullah b. Mas c ud (“The Disagreement of C A 1 I and 
c Abdullah b. Mas c ud”) 

3 Ikhtilaf Malik wa-l-Shafti (“The Disagreement of Malik and 
al-ShafiT’) 

4 Jimaf al-ilm (“The Sum of Knowledge”) 

5 Bayan al-far 4 (“Exposition of Duty”) 

6 $ifat al-amr wa-l-nahy (“Quality of Command and Prohibition”) 

7 Ibtdl al-istihsan (“Invalidation of Discretionary Opinion”) 

8 al-Radd c ala Muhammad b. Hasan (“Refutation of Muhammad b. Hasan 
al-Shaybanl”) 

9 Siyar al-An>%at (“Laws of War of al-AwzaT”) 

Most of these treatises are polemical in nature. The most important treatise 
(because the least polemical) is perhaps treatise 7. The Ikhtilaf al-hadith is 
frequently printed in its margins. A book of Traditions of al-ShafiT, the 
Musnad, is frequently printed in the margin of treatise 6. 

Ahmad ibn Idanbal (d. 241/855) is the last of the founders of the four 
main schools and is also the most conservative. Most of his works are 
collections of Traditions. His Musnad contains about 30,000 Traditions. 
Also by him are a Kitab al-Maso’tl, a Kitab al-Wuru and Kitab al-Zuhd. 

Only very few of the works of other early jurists remain and of what 
remains little possesses any originality. However, there is al-Mudan>n>anah 
al-Kubra of Sahnun (d. 240/854) which is an immense early Malikite work 
frequently read together with the Muwatta\ being a collection of opinions 
and Traditions of Malik and Ibn al-Qasim (d. 1 9 1 /806) in answer to questions 
put by Sahnun. Also, there is the work of al-Musan! (d. 248/878), the pupil 
of al-ShafiT who helped to popularize and spread his teacher’s ideas and to 
create a separate school of law based on them (against the express wishes of 
al-ShafiT). He wrote the Mukhtasar, an important ShafiT compendium of 
law. Finally there is Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari, whose immense works 
on tafstr and iklitilaf mark the end of originality in the theory of the 
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development of Islamic law. After this there were only secondary works of 
compilation and commentary based on these early writings. 

THE MAJOR LEGAL WORKS OF THE DIFFERENT SCHOOLS OF LAW 

The writings of the early jurists and founders of the schools of fiqh represent 
diffuse collections of Tradition and the independent opinions {ray) of the 
authors. From this mixed collection of materials, it is difficult in practice to 
determine precise rules of law. The task fell to the later schools of law to 
analyse the sources, apply a greater degree of formalism, and produce the 
various texts necessary for the practical operation of the legal system. This 
production of texts represented a continuous process; the earlier texts 
became the subject-matter for commentaries, supercommentaries and 
glosses. Later texts built upon the foundations laid by the earlier texts. Thus 
a complete system of legal literature was built up for each of the schools of 
law. 

The different books of the legal schools can be divided into various 
categories. It is proposed to examine each of these categories, explain the 
nature of each type of work, and give the best-known examples of each 
type. The books mentioned below are with very few exceptions chosen 
from the c Abbasid period. There is obviously a great wealth of legal 
material from the post- c Abbasid period; the different categories mentioned 
here also apply to these later works, and in general the categories applied 
here conform to those adopted by the Islamic jurists themselves. 

Most of the Islamic legal works adopt a rule-by-rule approach, taking 
individual legal problems, discussing the different sources and arguments 
involved, and then explaining the opinion of the author’s particular school. 
This rule-by-rule approach is one of the general criticisms that one can level 
at Islamic legal writing. In nearly all the different types of work mentioned 
here the tendency is to categorize and set in order individual legal rules 
with very little attempt to analyse the underlying principles or to discuss 
any issue of policy behind the law. There are a few works which attempt to 
analyse the law as a whole and to impose a structure on the legal system. 
Most such works date from the post- c Abbasid period. As examples of these 
analytical works we may cite al-Ashbah rva-na%air by Zayn al- c Abidin b. 
Nujaym (d. 970/1563), a Hanafite jurist, as well as a similarly titled book by 
the Shafi c ite lawyer al-Suyutl (d. 911/1505). 


THE MAJOR LEGAL WORKS OF THE SCHOOLS OF LAW 

Compendia of the schools 

Because of the diffuse nature of the writings of the early founders of the 
schools, which made it difficult to extract general rules of law for that 
school, the initial task for the later jurists was to prepare compendia of the 
legal rules of each school. For many of the schools these compendia are 
known simply as al-Mukhtasar (“The Compendium”). The compendia of the 
schools follow a relatively standard pattern. They begin by discussing the 
rules connected with the major religious duties of prayer, alms, pilgrimage, 
ritual purity and fasting. Then they turn to legal material in the western 
sense of the term, discussing matters such as marriage, divorce, n>aqf t wills, 
succession, court procedure and evidence. 

The compendia vary greatly in length. At one extreme is the Mukhtasar of 
Khalil b. Ishaq al-Jundi (d. 767/1365). This compendium of Malikite law by 
a leading Egyptian jurist is often referred to simply as al-Kitab. It is said to 
contain over 100,000 different legal rules divided into some sixty-one 
chapters. It deals with all aspects of religious and personal law and has 
attracted more than twelve major commentaries. In fact, the text of the 
work is unusually concise and is almost incomprehensible without the aid 
of the commentaries. At the other extreme is the Risalah of Ibn abl Zayd al- 
Qayrawanl (d. 386/996). This work, also known as Bdkurat al-sa d ( The 
First Fruit of Happiness”), is a very short compendium of Malikite law. It 
consists of brief statements of legal rules arranged in chapters and designed 
to be easily memorized. The book is particularly popular in west Africa and 
has attracted a number of commentaries. 

The leading compendium of the I^anafite school is the Mukhtasar of the 
Baghdadi jurist, al-Qudurl (d. 428/1037). This compendium is said to 
contain some 12,500 legal decisions; it was apparently composed for the 
author’s son. Another compendium (of particular importance for the 
Hanafites of the Indian subcontinent) is the Hidayah of Burhan al-DIn al- 
Marghlnanl (d. 593/1196). The Hidayah was originally prepared as a 
commentary to an eight- volume work by the same author, the Bidayat al- 
mubtad? , which was itself based on al-Qudurl’s Mukhtasar. Al-Marghlnanl is 
reported to have prepared one commentary originally, and then, before that 
was completed, he decided it was too diffuse and therefore he prepared the 
Hidayah as his second commentary. Translated into English, the Hidayah 
became the basis of many of the judgements on Islamic law delivered by the 
courts of British India. 

The earliest Mukhtasar of the Shafi c ites, though little known today, is by 
Abu Shuja c Ahmad al-l$fahanl (d. c. 500/1106). However, by far and away 
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the best-known compendium of ShafTite law is the Minhaj al-talibin , 
completed in 669/1270 by Yahya al-Nawaw! (d. 676/1278). This book, 
translated first into French, and from the French into English, has become 
particularly important in the courts of south-east Asia where the majority 
of Muslims are adherents of the Shafi c ite school. 

Turning to the last of the four Sunni schools, the Hanbalites also have a 
Mukhtafar , prepared by c Umar al-Khiraql (d. 3 34/945), but a more import- 
ant source of Hanbalite practice is al-Mughnl by Ibn Qudamah (d. 620/1223), 
which is in format a commentary on al-Khiraql’s Mukhtasar . 

Compendia of legal rules are not restricted to the four Sunni schools 
alone. The various branches of the ShI c Is also have major compendia. 
Undoubtedly the single most important source for the Twelver Shfls is the 
Sharaf al-lslam by Najm al-DIn al-Hilfi (d. 676/1277). There is an early 
compendium of the Zaydl Shfls, the Majmu al-fiqh , attributed to Zayd b. 
C A 1 I. 7 For the IsmaTlI Shfls the chief legal text is Da aim al-lslam by al-Qadl 
al-Nu man (d. 363/974). Al-Nu c man is supposed to have consulted other 
jurists in preparing this work so that it represents the views of a number of 
scholars. The Mukhtasar of the Iba<£s is by Abu ’l-Hasan C A 1 I Muhammad 
al-Bisyani (mid-fifth/eleventh century). The Zahirls also possessed a com- 
pendium of law, the Muhalla of Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064). 

Each of the schools of Islamic law has, therefore, its own authoritative 
compendium setting out the rules of that school relevant both to religious 
practice and to law in the western sense. 

Works on u§ul al-fiqh 

Classical Islamic law divides jurisprudence into the study of usul (the 
sources of law) and of furtf al-fiqh (the branches or applications of law). 
Works on usul discuss the major sources, the Qur’an, the sunnah, qiyas and 
Ijma , as well as the other minor sources recognized by certain schools only. 
For example, the Hanafite school recognizes the subsidiary method of 
istihsan. For the Hanafites, where the result of the application of the rules of 
analogy {qiyas) would lead to an unacceptable result, the principle of istifjsan 
is applied to choose a preferable result. The Malikites, on the other hand, 
recognize the subsidiary method of istislai. ) (taking the public interest into 
account), as well as local practice { c amaf) as a subsidiary source. Acceptance 
of these subsidiary sources was a matter of controversy. The works on u$ul 
rehearse the various arguments in favour of the subsidiary sources. Works 
on u\iil also discuss such issues as the abrogation of Quranic verses by later 
verses (1 naskh ), and the relationship between Quranic verses and Hadith 

1 But see above, 141-2. 
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material. They discuss the textual criticism of Hadith, and the methods for 
establishing whether a hadith is valid or not. 

The most important work on ufitl remains al-ShafiTs Risalah. Later 
Shafi c ite jurists also produced some leading works on usul. Among the most 
important are al-Burhan and the Kitab al-Waraqat by Abu 1 -Ma all Abd al- 
Malik b. ‘Abdullah b. Yusuf al-Juwaynl, Imam al-Haramayn (d. 478/1085). 
The Kitab al-Waraqat is brief, but has attracted commentaries from several 
authors. Al-Ghazall, who was a pupil of Imam al-Haramayn, also wrote a 
work on usul entitled al-MustasJa. % For the Hanafites, the leading work on 
usul of the c Abbasid period is the Kan% al-wusul ila ma c rifat al-usul by 
‘Abdullah b. Muhammad al-Pazdawi (d. 482/1089). There are also works on 
usul written from the point of view of several of the minority religious 
movements within Islam. 

Works on furu c al-fiqh 

There are many books from the different schools of law which analyse a 
particular branch of Islamic fiqh. Again, however, most of the books take a 
case-by-case approach, discussing individual problems in that field of law in 
isolation. Not all areas of law have attracted the equal attention of jurists. It 
is possible to isolate the major branches of fiqh on which works have been 
written: 

1 c Ilm al-faraid 

c Ilm al-faraid (law of succession) is concerned with the Islamic law of 
succession under which fixed shares of the estate devolve upon the heirs of 
the deceased. Because of its complexity and the relatively large number of 
Quranic verses associated with the topic, this field has always been regarded 
as particularly rewarding by Islamic jurists. Not surprisingly, it has 
attracted much literary attention. The leading Hanafite works in this area 
are al-Vrju^ah al-Raljbiyyah by al-Rahbl Muwaffaq al-DIn ibn al-Mutaqqinah 
(d. 579/1183) and al-Faraid al-Sirajiyyah by Siraj al-DIn abu Tahir 
Muhammad al-Sajawandl (fl. end of sixth century of the Hi/rah). Both of 
these texts were translated into English for use by the courts of British 
India. 

2 Waqf 

A waqf is a form of religious endowment under which property is rendered 
inalienable and its income or use is devoted, ultimately at least, to charitable 


8 See below, ch. 25, 425. 
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purposes. There are a number of important early Hanafite works on waqf 
under the title Aljkam al-waqf y for example the work with this title by Abu 
Bakr Ahmad b. c Umar al-Kha§§af (d. 261/874). 

3 Works on public law 

Public law is one of the least well-developed areas of Islamic law. There are, 
however, a few well-known books from the late c Abbasid period on public- 
law matters. The authors of these books had to face a political situation very 
different from the ideals of sharVah government. Their works end up, 
therefore, concentrating on the ideal requirements of the government, but 
frequently go on to justify a reality far from the ideal described. There are 
two such works from the c Abbasid period, both entitled al- Aljkam al- 
sultaniyyah , the first by Abu Ya c la Muhammad b. al-Husayn b. al-Farra D (d. 
458/1065), and the second by al-Mawardl (d. 450/1058), a Shafi c ite jurist 
who became qadt of Baghdad. 9 

4 Works on furuq 

The subject of furiiq is concerned with distinguishing between parallel and 
similar cases. As such, it represents a departure from the normal style of 
Islamic legal texts which, as has been remarked, are concerned with 
cataloguing individual legal rules. One of the few c Abbasid texts on furuq 
which has survived is Anwar al-buruq ft anwa al-furiiq by the Malikite jurist 
Ahmad b. Idris al-Qarafi (d. 684/1285). 

5 Works on fjisbah 

The technical use of the term fjisbah refers to the duties of the mufjtasib , or 
market inspector, although his jurisdiction was wider than this term might 
imply. His responsibilities extended to general control of morals, such as 
the enforcement of public fasts and the separation of the sexes, and he had 
the power to inflict minor punishments without having to refer to any other 
judicial authority. Works on fjisbah discuss the general moral duties of 
Muslims, as well as the more technical legal aspects of the functions of the 
mufjtasib™. 

Miscellaneous practical works 

There are various types of legal texts written on the law in practice. Many of 
them were designed for the guidance of qadis or jurists. Because of differing 
attitudes between the schools of law, some of the categories of texts apply to 


certain schools of law only. These different categories of miscellaneous 
texts are as follows: 

1 Handbooks for qafi s 

Closely linked with the compendia of the different schools are practical 
books prepared for the guidance of qadis. These books deal with the 
preparation of the qadTs judgement (sijill) and the duties of qadis ( adab al- 
qafi). Each qadt usually renders judgement according to the law of the 
school to which he belongs. Each of the major schools, therefore, possess 
books of this category. Most of the leading works, however, date from the 
post- c Abbasid period. 

2 Works on c amal 

These works are limited to the Malikite school. As has been seen, the 
Malikites accepted as a subsidiary source of law the c amal (judicial practice), 
which took official notice of local usage. The Malikite school originated in 
Mecca and Medina. Because of this, the Malikites argue that the local 
practice of Medina had a special validity. From this starting-point, by the 
fourth/tenth century, Malikite courts in north Africa had come to accept 
local practice as a source of law. The subject is first mentioned in the 
Lamiyyah by C A 1 I al-Zaqqaq (d. 91 2/1 507). The Malikites have a number of 
books setting out the terms of local practice. Because of the late acceptance 
oV amalvs binding, these works largely date from the post- c Abbasid period. 
The best-known of these texts is the work al- Amal al-Fast by c Abd al- 
Rahman al-Fas! (d. 1096/1695). 

3 Works on Ijiyal 

Hiyal (sing, fjilah) or legal devices (sometimes, incorrectly, translated as 
“legal fictions”) are methods employed to achieve, usually by a series of 
transactions, a result which if achieved directly would have been contrary 
to the sharfah. Perhaps the nearest Western equivalent today would be 
methods employed for the avoidance of tax. The attitude of the different 
schools towards Ijiyal varied greatly. Hanafite scholars were the most 
willing to accept and exploit them. After initial rejection of Ijiyal , the 
Shafi c ites came to accept and develop their use. The Malikites generally 
rejected the use of Ijiyal because of their insistence upon looking at the 
intention behind the transaction rather than its mere form. The Hanbalites 
are amongst the strongest in their condemnation of the use of Ijiyol. They 
were strongly attacked by the Hanbalite jurist Ibn Taymiyyah. 

There are a number of Hanafite and Shafi c ite texts on the details of various 
Ijiyal. These works explain the various strategems employed and then 


9 See below, ch. 10, 157. 


10 See below, ch. 10, 160-1. 
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distinguish between those strategems regarded as lawful and those which 
are regarded as unlawful. The chief Hanafite work is Kitab al-Hiyal al- 
shar z iyyah by Ahmad b. c Umar al-Kha§§af, which draws heavily on the work 
on fjiyal by al-Shaybanl. For the Shafi c ites, there is Kitab al-Hiyal fiH-fiqh by 
Mahmud al-QazwInl (d. 440/1048). 

4 Works on shurut 

The subject of shurut (sing, s hart) covers the whole field of legal documents. 
Whilst the sharTah, in theory, rejects the use of written evidence, and relies 
instead upon the oral testimony of two valid witnesses, documents were 
used in practice to record many transactions. The schools later came to 
accept this and admitted documents if attested by valid witnesses. Many 
books on legal documents were written from the second/eighth century 
onwards. Few of these works, however, have survived. A Hanafite work 
which has survived in fragments is by al-TahawI (d. 321/933), and there is 
an important Malikite work, al-Muqni\ by Ibn Mughlth (d. 459/1067). 

Works on ikhtilaf al-madhahib 

Works on ikhtilaf (lit. “disagreement”) discuss the differences between the 
various schools of law. The doctrine of ikhtilaf itself came, over time, to 
represent the mutual tolerance which each of the Sunni schools showed to 
one another. The earlier works on ikhtilaf are comparative works which 
contrast the rules of the different schools and, in some cases, shade into 
polemic. Later books are less concerned with the differences between the 
schools and are closer in format to handbooks of the particular author’s 
own school. There are early works on ikhtilaf by the two disciples of Abu 
Hanlfah, Abu Yusuf (Ikhtilaf Abl Hanlfah wa- z bn abl Kayla) and by al- 
ShaybanT ( Kitab al-Hujaj: see above). 

From the fourth/tenth century, there are two works entitled Ikhtilaf al- 
fuqaha\ one by Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari - of which only two sections 
have survived but which contains much information on the early jurists - 
and the other by al-jahawl. 

In the later c Abbasid period, the philosopher Ibn Rushd (d. 595/1198) 
also composed a book, Bidayat al-mujtahid , which treats a wide variety of 
matters from the Malikite point of view. Apart from including discussions 
of usul and furif al-fiqh , the book also draws comparisons between the 
different schools. On these differences, Ibn Rushd focuses on the reasons 
behind the divergences, stressing the different texts relied upon or the 
different analogies applied. This is probably the best-known text on ikhtilaf. 


Works on tabaqat: biographies of the qa<JIs 

Works of tabaqat set out the generations of lawyers together with brief 
biographies for each one. Most of the main works are from the post- 
c Abbasid period. One important early source for the works of early jurists, 
however, is the Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadlm (completed in 337/989); the sixth 
section of this work discusses the writings of the early jurists. Also from the 
c Abbasid period is a Hanbalite work on tabaqat , the Tabaqat al-Hanabilah by 
Abu 3 l-IJusayn Muhammad b. abl Ya c la al-Farra 3 (d. 526/1133). There are 
also a number of collections of biographies of the qadis of the different 
regions. Early sources include, for example, the Akhbar al-qudat wa- 
ta z rlkhuhum wa-ahkdmuhum (“Annals, History and Decisions of the 
Judges”) by Abu Muhammad Bakr b. Hayyan Wakl c (d. 3 30/941). 11 

COLLECTIONS OF FATAWA 

A fatwd (j \A. fatawa ) is a legal response given by a mufti to a question on fiqh 
addressed to him. The question follows a standard form, setting out the 
assumed facts, and using standard fictitious names (e.g. Zayd, c Amr, etc.). 
The response might be very brief - a mere statement that a particular action 
is permitted or forbidden, for example - or it may contain detailed 
reasoning. The institution of the fatwd can be traced back to similar 
institutions in Jewish law (she z elot u-teshuvot) and in Roman law (the responsa 
prudentium ). Fatawa represent a statement of the law on matters not covered 
by the compendia and, in particular, relate to new situations that have 
arisen. Not surprisingly, the fatawa of renowned mufth were collected and 
published. These collections represent an excellent indication of how 
Islamic law met new challenges and changing conditions. 

Since each mufti gave his response according to the law of his own 
school, each of the schools had its own collections of fatawa. The largest 
number of collections are from the lianafites. The earliest collection of 
fatawa from the Hanafites is the Kitab al-Nawa^il by Abu Layth Na$r b. 
Muhammad al-Samarqandl (d. 373/983), which contains opinions from a 
wide selection of early jurists. Another early Hanafite work is Majma c al- 
nawavfl wa- l-waqa at by Ahmad al-Napfi (d. 444/1054). Of the Wits fatawa 
collections of the Hanafites, perhaps the best-known, especially in the 
Indian subcontinent, is the F atawa Qbdikhan by Fakhr al-DIn Qaqlikhan (d. 
592/1 195). On a number of questions, this collection reports differing 


For legal biography, see also below, ch. 1 1. 
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opinions of various jurists, but always giving the preferred opinion of the 
author first. Whilst strictly outside a chapter on c Abbasid legal writings, one 
collection oifatawa from the Indian subcontinent deserves mention because 
it is without doubt the best-known. This is al-Fatawa al- Alamgtriyyah 
which was prepared between 1075 and 1083 (1664-72) by order of the 
Moghul sultan Muhyl 5 l-DIn Aurangzlb c AlamgIr. The collection was 
compiled by a commission headed by Shaykh Nizam of Burhanpur aided by 
four superintendents, each of whom had the assistance of ten ulema. The 
collection remains one of the most important and is still used in south Asia 
today. 


CHAPTER 10 


ADMINISTRATIVE LITERATURE 


By the end of the Umayyad period, the government bureaucracy, organized 
as a group of diwdm or government departments concerned with finance, 
official correspondence and the mustering and payment of the army, was 
already well formed. Under the c Abbasids, the existing diwan s increased in 
size and complexity and were complemented by new ones with more 
specialized functions, such as confiscations (the diwan al-musadarat ) and 
financial control and accounting (the diwan al-%imam wa-l-istifa). The role 
of the secretaries {kuttab, sing, katib), whose function had been of 
comparatively low standing under the Umayyads, now grew, possibly 
stimulated by the importance of the personal secretary to the last Umayyad 
caliph Marwan II (reigned 127-32/744-50), c Abd al-fdamld b. Yafrya. 1 This 
katib class acquired a prestige in the c Abbasid state similar to that of its pre- 
Islamic predecessors in Persia and Iraq, the Sasanid dibheran , whilst the 
coming to full form of the office of vizier or chief executive for the caliph, 
achieved under the originally eastern Iranian BarmakI family in the second 
half of the second/eighth century, allowed the secretaries to aspire to the 
highest position in the state beneath the ruler himself, and to give the 
central administration a distinct bias towards long-established Persian 
traditions of statecraft. 2 

Despite this increased administrative proliferation and complexity, the 
positions of the exchequer, dealing with finance and taxation, and of the 
chancery, dealing with correspondence, remained pre-eminent. The train- 
ing of secretaries to staff the bureaucracy, whilst not neglecting mathemati- 
cal and accounting skills, involved also an acquisition of the body of 
knowledge known as adab , and especially, its aspect which was concerned 
with the so-called “Arabic” sciences, theological, legal, philological and 
literary; for all diwans, whatever their practical functions, required highly 
literate personnel. Whence the development, as an increasingly general 

1 See CHALUP , 164-79. 

2 Sec on the 'Abbasid diwans, Mez, Renaissance, Eng. trans., 76—88, and El 2 , “Diwan. i. The caliphate”; 

and for Persian influence on early Arabic literature and culture in general, CHALUP, 483-96. 
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feature of the diwans, of a distinct chancery style, the art of inditing official 
documents, later called insha 3 (lit. “origination”, reflecting a primary 
meaning of “producing a draft”, on which was made the fair copy of the 
final document to be issued). The characteristic features of insha style - 
subsequently carried over from Arabic into the Persian and Ottoman 
Turkish equivalents - were a use of parallel and balanced phrasing and then 
of rhymed prose, saf . The use of parallelism and assonance went back to the 
utterances of the pre-Islamic kahins (soothsayers) and to Quranic style, but 
the full musajja epistolary style only blossoms in the chanceries of the Buyid 
(or Buwayhid) period with such outstanding figures as Abu Ishaq Ibrahim 
b. Hilal al-$abi 3 (d. 384/994), Abu 3 l-Fath C A 1 I b. Muhammad al-Bustl (d. 
400/ 1 010 or 401/1011) and the other three stylists mentioned below (p. 
163). Even then, some writers clung to the older simplicity, and Qiya 3 al- 
Dln b. al-Athlr (d. 637/1239) had still, in his influential al-Mathal al-sa ir ft 
adab al-katib wa-l-shtfir (as its name implies, on the stylistic methods and 
models required for secretaries and poets), to defend the exponents of the 
new elaborateness against conservative conceptions of official style. 3 

This elaboration of the machinery of government early evoked a specialist 
literature embracing both descriptive, practical manuals on administrative 
procedure, and also didactic treatises on the education and training of 
secretaries and on the literary forms of the documents to be drawn up. The 
fairly extensive body of Arabic literature falling under these two headings 
and that of further, associated genres to be mentioned later, is a rich and 
varied one, whose study provides us not only with specific historical 
information on the running of the c Abbasid caliphate and its successor 
states, but also with material which illuminates the general ideals of Islamic 
education for those members of the civilian ruling elite outside the 
circumscribed limits of the religious institution of the ulema and fuqaha. 

DESCRIPTIVE, PRACTICAL MANUALS ON ADMINISTRATIVE 

PROCEDURE 

Works on the taxation of land and other dutiable sources of income 

Since the original basis of taxation in the conquered lands was at least in part 
Quranic, involving a poll-tax on non-Muslim cultivators and artisans and 
the exaction of a land-tax on agricultural land and mineral resources in 
those lands {jinyah and kharaj - without, however, precise delimitation of 

3 I. Goldziher, Abbandltmgtn ^ur arabischen Philologie, Leiden, 1896-9, 1, 67; Mez, Renaissance, Eng. 

trans., 240-2; CHALUP, 175-6, 180-5, 196-8. 


MANUALS ON ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE 

these terms, at least in the early period), financial manuals dealing with 
these, and also with the collection of c ushr or tithe as %akdb on lands 
specifically acquired by the Muslims, were closely connected with fiqh. 
Hence the earliest treatises - whose titles reflect their subject-matter - were 
composed by scholars whose prime training was in the religious sciences, 
such as the Kitab al-Amwal of the Traditionist Y ahya b. Adam (d. 203/8 1 8) 
and the Kitab al-Kharaj of the judge and co-founder of the Hanafite law- 
school Abu Yusuf (d. 182/798); whereas, in the early fourth/tenth century, 
we find the only partially preserved Kitab al-Kharaj of Qudamah b. Ja c far 
composed by one who was essentially a philologist and adtb . 4 It should 
likewise be noted that the treatises on constitutional law of one or two 
centuries later continue the legal approach, for example in the sections of 
the Aljkdm al-sultaniyyah of the Shafi c ite scholar al-Mawardl (d. 450/1058) 
on the basic taxes, the division of captured plunder, the “revivification” of 
waste land through cultivation and irrigation, the organization of the 
dtwans and the problems arising from the state’s alienation of land in grants 
or iq(a c s (a form of tenure increasingly common in Iraq and western Persia 
under the Buyids and Saljuqs). Nevertheless, we can by no means consider 
treatises like that of al-Mawardl and that of the same name by his slightly 
younger Hanball contemporary Abu Ya c la Muhammad b. al-Husayn b. 
al-Farra 3 (d. 45 8/1065) as purely theoretical, as has sometimes been asserted. 

For all these authors, the focus of attention was on the Sawad of Iraq, the 
highly fertile, irrigated agricultural region through which ran the middle 
reaches of the Euphrates and Tigris, and whose financial administration 
had become so complex by the fourth/tenth century that it was regarded as 
the training-ground par excellence for secretaries who wished to specialize in 
financial affairs. 5 But manuals apparently existed - now largely lost - which 
dealt with conditions in the more distant provinces, such as a certain Kitab 
Kharaj Khurasan composed by the secretary Haf§ b. c Umar al-MarwazI for 
Harun al-Rashld’s representative in Khurasan, C A 1 I b. c Isa b. Mahan 
(governor there 180-91/796-807). 6 It was likewise from the far eastern 
fringes of the Islamic world, from the Samanid amirate in Transoxiana and 
Khurasan, that there emanated in the later fourth/tenth century a concise 
encyclopaedia of the sciences, the MafatH} al-^ulum, written by Abu 
c Abdullah Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Khwarazmi (fourth/tenth century), a 
secretary who seems to have worked in the central bureaucracy in the 
capital Bukhara. One section of his book deals with kitabah , the secretary’s 
art, and is mainly devoted to an exposition of the technical terminology of 

* Relevant passages on taxation from these three early treatises are translated by Ben Shemesh, 

Taxation in Islam. 5 See Lokkegaard, Islamic Taxation , 143-91. 

6 c Abd al-Hayy Gardlzl, Kitab Zayn al-akhbar , Tehran 1 347 SI1./1968, 131. 
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administrative procedures, their registers and documents, together with 
the technical terms of the irrigation system and postal and intelligence 
services. 7 The fact that some of the registers described are directly 
attributed to the dtwans of Iraq shows that the administrative system being 
described was not peculiar to the Islamic East but that it included elements 
from the caliphal heartland, whose institutions had become normative for 
much of the remaining Islamic world. Of note is a distinct Persian strain in 
nomenclature, like the apparently Middle Persian origin of the names of 
certain of the registers of the secretaries of Iraq; 8 and there are other terms 
which go back to the former Byzantine administrative system of lands 
which had passed to the Arabs, like barld , “postal service” (Greek, 
originally Latin, veredus, “post-horse”) and askuddr, “scroll on which are 
recorded details of incoming and outgoing mail” (possibly from Greek 
skoutarios y “shield-maker”). 9 


Geographical literature and road-books 

A contributory strand in the development of Islamic geographical writing 
- which began essentially in the third/ninth century - was that of the road- 
book or gazetteer, a topographical survey of the main routes of the empire 
with details of the staging-posts and rest-houses along them and of actual 
distances. The aim here was strictly practical: to provide information for 
the couriers and agents of the state postal and intelligence services ( band , 
khabar)y these being of premier importance in a far-flung empire such as the 
c Abbasid caliphate was in its heyday, when an efficient network of 
postmasters and spies was one of the few checks on ambitious, potentially 
rebellious provincial governors and officials. Hence it is not surprising that 
geographical works covering such topics were frequently called Kitdb al- 
Masdlik wa-l-mamalik (“Book of Routes and Realms”), exemplified in the 
name of the first surviving book of this genre, that of Ibn Khurradadhbih 
(d. c. 272/88 5 ). 10 The value of these surveys was shortly afterwards 
emphasized by Qudamah b. Ja c far, who asserted that the "//w al-turuq, 
“science or the knowledge of the roads”, should not only be part of the 
stock of information available in the diwans, but could be especially useful to 
the caliph for his own journeyings to outlying regions and his despatching 
thither of armies. 11 

7 Ed. G. van Vloten, Leiden 1895, 54-79; Eng. trans. Bosworth, “Abu 'Abdallah al-Khwarazml on 
the secretary’s art”, 120-64. 8 Ibid., 129. 9 Ibid., 141-3. 

10 See below, ch. 17, 308. 

" Kit5b *l-Kharaj, ed. M. J. de Goeje, Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum vi, Leiden, 1889, 185. 


Technical aspects of land management and fiscal assessment: irrigation and 

mensuration 

Given the supreme importance of water-supplies for the maintenance of 
agriculture over much of the Middle East and the expectation by govern- 
ment that crops grown on the irrigated lands of regions like the Nile valley, 
Mesopotamia, Ahwaz and the oases of Khurasan, Soghdia and Khwarazm 
should yield a high level of taxation, these were necessarily concerns of the 
administrator and financial official. The general works on land tenure of 
Yahya b. Adam, Abu Yusuf, etc. (see above) advert to the complex legal 
and technological questions involved in the repartition of rights in 
irrigation water among cultivators; and it is again mentioned in regard to 
Khurasan that the Tahirid governor there, "Abdullah b. Tahir (in charge of 
the province 214-30/829-44), summoned the legal scholars of Khurasan 
and Iraq to compose a work on irrigation (possibly dealing with both legal 
and practical aspects), the Kitdb al-Quni (qnni, sing. qanah y subterranean 
irrigation channel or conduit”), a book which remained authoritative and 
in use in the East for at least two centuries. 12 

Abu "Abdullah Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Khwarazml (see above) has 
sections on the technical terms of the department of state lands and 
resources, the diwan al-diyc i" wa-l-nafaqdty namely, those used by the 
surveyors ( mussd\ 1) of land for taxation purposes, and of that of water 
regulation, the diwan al-md\ Some of the expressions of the diwan al-ma 5 
which are defined are specifically related to the Marw oasis and to 
Transoxiana and are not surprisingly Persian, such as the diwan al-kastabvfid 
(New Persian kdst va afoud t “decrease and increase [of water]”), the register 
used at Marw to record the tax liabilities of those with water rights; but 
others relate to the well-watered plains of Mesopotamia and attest the 
ancientness of irrigation practices and their terminology there, for not a few 
terms can be traced back to the Babylonians of one or two millennia 
previously, such as musannat , “dam with sluices (Akkadian musannitUy 
“dam, embankment”) and the names of some of the weights and measures 
used by land surveyors and collectors of taxation in kind. 13 

The legal and administrative aspects of land measurement and of 
irrigation cannot easily be separated from the actual science and technology 
involved; land areas and crop yields had to be calculated or estimated for 
fiscal purposes, and irrigation water had to be raised or collected and then 
channelled. Hence there is not infrequently in the administrative literature 
an overlapping of all these aspects, the latter ones involving the sciences of 

12 GardlzT, Zayn at-akhbar, 137. 

tJ Eng. trans. Bosworth, “Abu 'Abdallah al-Khwarazml”, 152, 154. 
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arithmetical and trigonometrical calculation, the c / 7 w al-tyisab, and of 
technical devices, the c ilm al-tyiyal. The close connections here emerge from 
certain works of the later c Abbasid period, for example, the Kitab al-Manasfl 
. . . min c ilm al-tyisab, of the great mathematician of Khurasan and Iraq Abu 
TWafa 3 al-Buzajanl (d. 388/998), which A.S. Ehrenkreutz has used for its 
material on the customs and toll system of Mesopotamia, 14 and the Kitab al- 
Hdm of an anonymous author of late Buyid Iraq (first quarter of fifth 
century/second quarter of eleventh century), which Claude Cahen has 
utilized for its information on the trigonometrical problems involved in 
laying-out and excavating canals, the calculation of volumes of earth 
required to be moved for the construction of embankments, etc. 15 The full 
titles of these two treatises, “The Book of the Stages concerning what 
Secretaries and Tax-Collectors Need of the Science of Calculation” and 
“The Compendious Book for Governmental Practices and the Procedures 
of the Ditvarrs, Involving Calculation”, explain clearly the practical nature of 
such manuals. 

Manuals of hisbah 

Supervision of the markets and of the wares and foodstuffs sold there was 
held to be a duty of the ruling power in Islam as it had been in the cities of 
the Hellenistic Near East, where the agoranomos had exercised these 
functions. His Islamic equivalent was at first simply known as the satyib al- 
suq , but in the early third/ninth century he evolved into the mutytasib or 
censor of morals and maintainer of standards of purity and probity in the 
markets . 16 At first, this duty of hisbah is only incidentally noted, with 
emphasis more on the moral than the practical side, in works primarily 
concerned with other matters (e.g. in al-Mawardl’s treatise, mentioned 
above ); 17 but then we find special books on hisbah appearing, for no obvious 
reason, in the Muslim West and particularly Spain, for we possess an epistle 
on this by a Cordovan author, Ibn c Abd al-Ra 3 uf, from the second half of the 
fourth/tenth century. Two or three centuries later, full-scale manuals are 
composed both in Spain and in the East, like the Kitab ft Adab al-tyisbah of 
the Malagan writer al-Saqap (wrote at the end of the sixth/twelfth century 

14 “Al-Buzajanl (ad 939-997) on the Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient, vm, 

1965, 90-2. 

15 “Le service de 1 ’irrigation en Iraq au debut du XI' siecle”, Bulletin d’ Etudes Orientates, xm, 1949-50, 
117-43; “Quelques problemes economiques et fiscaux de l’lraq Buyide d’apres un traite de 
mathematiques”, Annales de I’lnstitut des Etudes Orientales de I’Universite d’ Alger, X, 1952, 326-63. 

16 See El 2 , “Hisba. 1. General: sources, origins, duties”. 

17 See H. F. Amedroz, “The Hisba jurisdiction in the Ahkam Sultaniyya of Mawardi” , Journal of the 
R oyal Asiatic Society, 1916, 77-101, 287-314. 


or beginning of the seventh/thirteenth century), himself a mutytasib, and the 
Ma c dlim al-qurbah ft atykdm al-tyisbah (“Characteristics of the Pious Deed in 
regard to the Regulations of the Hisbah ”), full of fascinating detail, of the 
Egyptian Muhammad b. al-Ukhuwwah (d. 729/1329). These books, and 
the many imitations which they spawned, are eminently practical in aim and 
provide much light on social and economic conditions; thus J. D. Latham 
has derived information from al-Saqap’s manual to demonstrate how the 
public baker of the market, the khabbd^, baked his loaves from various 
farinaceous materials and how different extraction-rates of wheat were 
distinguished by the market inspector. 18 

DIDACTIC TREATISES FOR THE TRAINING AND GUIDANCE OF 

SECRETARIES 

Already in the epistles of c Abd al-Hamld, several of the themes within 
official prose writing are apparent, for example tatymid , “eulogy”; ft fatty, 
“announcement of a victory”; ikhif, “friendship”; ta Q %iyah, “consolation on 
bereavement”; tawjiyah , “the enjoining of good counsels”, etc., but these 
are not systematically distinguished. It is in the Kisalat al-Adhra ft matvaftn 
al-balaghah wa-adawat al-kitabah (probably by a certain Ibrahim b. Muham- 
mad al-Shaybanl of the mid-third/ninth century rather than by the official 
Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. Mudabbir, as was earlier thought 19 ) that we find a 
classification of types of document set forth as a guide for secretaries 
( tawqTat , sijillat, amdnat, c uhud , etc.), and the author himself boasted that his 
epistle was a “virgin” one (jadhra) because it treated of topics never before 
handled. Thereafter, manuals of epistolary style for the would-be perfect 
secretary - whether concerned primarily with finance, as a kdtib al-amwal, or 
with correspondence, as a kdtib al-insha ’ - follow in succession, although 
different works had different emphases. Thus the Adab al-katib of the 
philologist and litterateur Ibn Qutaybah (d. 276/889) concentrates, as one 
might expect from an author without practical experience as a diwan official, 
on correct grammatical and linguistic usage for the secretary. With the 
Adab al-kuttdb of Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Yahya al-§ull (d. 335 or 336/ 
946—8), we have what Bjorkman has called the most important source in 
this field for the whole c Abbasid period. Whilst not neglecting linguistic 
topics, it concentrates on practicalities: the use of introductory formulae in 
correspondence; the descriptive titles ( nu c ut ) of persons of rank, such as 

'* “Towards the interpretation of al-Saqafl’s observations on grain and flour-milling”, Journal of Semitic 

Studies, xxni, 1978, 283-97; “Some observations on the bread trade in Muslim Malaga (ca. ad 1200)”, 

Journal of Semitic Studies, xxix, 1984, 1 1 1-22. 

19 D. Sourdel, “Le ‘livre des secretaires de “Abdallah al-Bagdadi’ ”, Bulletin <f Etudes Orientales, xiv, 

1952-4, 1 16, n. 2. 
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caliphs, amirs and viziers; the use of seals; the various sizes of paper used for 
letters; types of script to be employed according to occasion, like the qalam 
daqiq , “fine hand”, and the qalam jaltl, “thick hand”, etc. Questions of script 
and penmanship were indeed at the heart of the secretary’s expertise, and 
some authors devoted complete treatises to calligraphy, like the vizier Ibn 
Muqlah (d. 328/940), to whom is credited the invention of a special hand, 
the khatt al-mansiib, “well-proportioned” one. 20 

The duties specifically appertaining to the vizier were less extensively 
surveyed by authors, although since every vizier had a secretarial training 
behind him, all the manuals of secretaryship have relevance here also. Some 
treatises on the adab al-varjr were however composed, and two have 
survived: the Qavanin al-wi^arah of al-Mawardi and the Tuhjat al-wu^ara 
attributed to the philologist and adib of Naysabur, al-Tha c alibI (d. 429/ 
1038), but in reality of nearly two centuries later. These deal, in a somewhat 
theoretical manner, with the moral and intellectual qualities required of a 
vizier. 21 

These topics of kitabah and viyarah comprise the subject-matter of the 
fairly numerous subsequent manuals of official procedure, even though the 
institutions and administrative techniques involved became more complex 
as time went on. Lines of governors and, in some cases, completely 
independent dynasties which assumed control in the provinces of the 
caliphate modelled their own administrative institutions on those of 
Baghdad, whilst naturally modifying them to suit local circumstances. We 
see this process at work in Egypt with particular clarity, for there the lives 
of the cultivators and the agricultural lands themselves had been controlled 
by a sophisticated bureaucracy since Pharaonic times; moreover, from 358/ 
969 onwards, it was under the dominion of the Fafimid caliphs for two 
centuries, and these rulers came to outshine the c Abbasids of Iraq in the 
extensiveness of the sphere of operations of their bureaucracy. Hence it is 
not surprising that, from now onwards, the genre of manuals of kitabah 
finds its finest flowering within the Egyptian context. This succession 
passes through an author like the late Fafimid C A 1 I b. al-$ayrafi (d. 542/1 147) 
in his j Qanun divan al-rasail, specifically on the correspondence department, 
which was now - despite the book’s title - increasingly styled the divan al- 
insha, to the apogee of the tradition, the stupendous, all-embracing §ublj al- 
a c sha fi sin<£ at al-insha of the Mamluk author Ahmad al-Qalqashandl (d. 
821/1418). The scale of this last work, comprising fourteen large volumes 

20 Bjorkman, Beitrage , 4-12; Sourdcl, Le Vi^irat c abbaside, 1, 14-16; El 2 , “Katib. i. In the caliphate”. 

21 Sourdel, Vi^irat, 1, 6-14. 


in the modern printed edition, allowed the author to pass in review such 
aspects of theoretical knowledge required by a secretary as law, grammar, 
rhetoric and geography, in addition to the more strictly technical infor- 
mation needed, including forms of address; the correct use of honorific 
titles ( alqab ); types of script, ink and paper; the use of secret codes, 22 etc. 
Furthermore, al-Qalqashandl’ s work is rendered particularly valuable, as 
much for the general historian of Islam as for the specialist on administ- 
ration, by the large number of original documents - most numerous for the 
Fafimid, Ayyubid and Mamluk periods - which he sets forth as models for 
secretaries to copy. 23 The preservation in this way of the texts of a 
considerable number of administrative decrees and diplomatic documents 
- including letters to non-Muslim potentates like the Christian kings of 
Spain, the Pope in Rome, the Byzantine emperor in Constantinople and the 
Mongol khans of central Asia - compensates in some measure for the 
almost total dearth of actual documents physically surviving from Islamic 
chanceries of these earlier centuries, a situation in sharp contrast to the 
wealth of original documentation, both secular and ecclesiastical, available 
to the historian of medieval Europe. In fact, collections of model letters of 
all kinds - treaties, grants of office, safe-conducts, etc. - had already been 
made in various parts of the Islamic world, the Persian as well as the Arabic 
ones, and the collected epistles of great stylists of the past, like those of the 
outstanding quartet of ministers and secretaries from the Buyid period, the 
§ahib IsmaTl b. c Abbad (d. 385/995), Abu Is^iaq al-$abi D , c Abd al- c Az!z b. 
Yusuf (d. 388/998) and Abu 3 l-Fadl b. al- c Am!d (d. 360/970), were eagerly 
studied by budding secretaries; this material is naturally much cited by 
al-Qalqashandl. 24 

BIOGRAPHICAL MATERIAL AND COLLECTIONS OF ANECDOTES 
ON VIZIERS AND SECRETARIES 

The century c. ad 8 5 0-9 5 o saw the particular florescence of the composition 
of works on the careers and lives of the great viziers and their secretaries, 
treated from a historical point of view and therefore valuable for their 
general historical information, as well as for the light which they throw on 
the working of the divans. We know from sources like Ibn al-Nadlm’s 
Fibrist of several works with titles such as Kitdb al-Wu^arc? or Kitdb A.khbar 

22 See C. E. Bosworth, “The section on codes and their decipherment in QaiqashandTs $ub/} al-ctsha" , 

Journal of Semitic Studies, vih, 1963, 17-33. 23 Bjorkman, Beitrage, lyff; El 2 , “al-Kalkashandl". 

24 Mez, Renaissance, Eng. trans., 242-9. 
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al-wu^ara, but the passage of time has been regrettably hard on them. Thus 
all early works on the BarmakI family of viziers, whose spectacular fall in 
187/203 at the hands of a resentful and vindictive Harun al-Rashld excited 
the pity and wonder of contemporaries to an unparalleled degree, have been 
lost, and the ones that remain in Arabic and Persian with titles like Akhbar 
al-Baramikah are of a late date and lack any original material not already 
found in earlier historical and adab collections. 25 Among the few biographi- 
cal works which have survived, in reasonable part at least, is the Kitab al- 
Wu%ara wa-l-kuttdb of Ibn c Abdus al-Jahshiyari (d. 331/942), himself of 
secretarial family and chamberlain to the “Good Vizier”, C A 1 I b. c Isa b. 
Dawud. This is of first-rate significance, above all for the early c Abbasid 
period up to al-Ma 3 mun’s reign, and is full of intriguing items of 
information, for example about the neglect of the postal and intelligence 
services under al-Rashld after the fall of the Barmakls, so that when the 
caliph died, 4,000 unopened despatch bags were found. 26 Al-Suli too wrote 
a work on the viziers, known to us only fragmentarily, but rather more 
survives of Hilal b. al-Muhassin al-^abi^’s (d. 448/1056) continuation of the 
earlier works, his own Tub fat al-umara ft ta’rlkh al-wu^ard\ notable for the 
chancery documents of the early fourth/tenth century which it reproduces. 

Virtually all the biographical works were written by secretaries them- 
selves and tend, implicitly or explicitly, to extol the nobility and worth of 
the secretarial calling; and it is relevant to note that, at this time, the 
secretaries were acquiring a distinct esprit de corps , with their own distinctive 
garb, the durra ah or sleeved coat, and a consciousness of their importance 
in the state. However, there were some who viewed these trends with less 
favour, these critics being in the main representatives of what might be 
called the Arab traditionalist party in the Shu c ubiyyah controversies 
(see CHAL/ABL , ch. 2). Al-Jahiz of Basra (d. 255/868-9) in his Risdlah fi 
Dhamm akhlaq al-kuttab (preserved only in an excerpted form) denounces 
the secretaries for their pride and arrogance, their vaunting of the political 
and administrative achievements of the Sasanid rulers of Persia, and their 
depreciation of the Qurian and the great doctors of Islam in favour of 
rationalizing philosophers; 27 exaggerated charges, no doubt, for many 
secretaries remained perfectly good Muslims, but with a modicum of truth 
to them in that the secretarial tradition did tend to absorb extraneous 
elements and many of its exponents were indeed opposed to Arab 
exclusivism. 

25 L. Bouvat, Les Barmecides d’apres les historian arabes et persons, Paris, 1912, 5 23. 

26 Ed. M. al-Saqqa 3 , Cairo, 1357/1938, 214. 

27 Excerpts trans. into English by C. Pellat, The Life and Works of Ja fa. Translations of Selected Texts, 
London 1969, 273—5. 
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MIRRORS FOR PRINCES AND MANUALS OF STATECRAFT 

This genre of medieval Arabic literature, although limited in its surviving 
extent and fated to have a subsequent development more in Persian and 
Turkish literature, can legitimately be included in a survey of administra- 
tive literature. At first sight, works which treat of the moral and ethical 
bases of kingship and of statecraft ( siyasah , tadbir al-mulk ) would appear to 
reflect theoretical rather than practical considerations. Yet, apart from what 
they reveal of contemporary attitudes towards authority, these works 
usually have a grounding in practical affairs, and the anecdotes which many 
of them contain supply what may be termed at least para-historical material 
for the student of Islamic administration. Occasionally, an item of infor- 
mation which seems vague and impersonal can be pinned down into what 
seems to be a genuine historical context. Thus when Tahir Dhui- 
Yaminayn (reigned 205-7/821-2) (see below) warns his son against neglect- 
ing the daily round of administrative chores lest a backlog of unfinished 
work result, 28 we are reminded of a passage in al-Tabari’s Ta’rikh, related 
on the authority of the great-grandson of the caliph involved, where al- 
Had! (reigned 169-70/785-6) is criticized by his minister for not receiving 
petitions and hearing complaints ( ma%alim ) for three whole days. 29 

The genre has a further significance in that it constitutes a meeting-place 
for several influences on Islamic ethics and traditions of government, some 
of these influences being non-Islamic. The purely Islamic conception of the 
caliph-imam was that he held his power from God and exercised it only in 
conformity with the sharTah. But it has already been noted above that the 
c Abbasid secretarial class was associated, in the suspicious minds of 
conservative, rigidly orthodox Muslims, with Persian traditions of royal 
authority and statecraft, and it is indisputable that a knowledge of the 
Sasanid empire and its rulers is a very noticeable element in the “Mirrors for 
Princes” genre, as the numerous anecdotes citing with approval the policies 
of rulers like Bahram Chubln, Khusraw Anushirvan (reigned ad 531-79) 
and Khusraw Aparviz (reigned ad 591—628) and of the wise minister 
Buzurgmihr, and the organization of the Persian bureaucracy and court 
circle, demonstrate. One can also detect a lesser influence from India in the 
material comprising animal fables which came into the Middle East in pre- 
Islamic times as the fables of Bidpay, the later Arabic Katilah tva-Dimnab, 
going back to the Sanskrit Panchatantra\ whilst an important Graeco- 
Hellenistic component is visible in the prominent role accorded to 
Alexander the Great as the exemplar of wise rule (Arabic translations of the 

28 Ibn Abi Tahir Tayfur, Kitab Baghdad, Eng. trans. Bosworth, “An early Arabic Mirror for Princes”, 

39. 29 Td'rikh al-rusul u/a-t-muliik, ed. Leiden, 1964, m, 581-2. 
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alleged letters to Alexander from his tutor Aristotle go back to the later 
Umayyad period, and must be considered as among the earliest examples of 
the epistolary genre in Arabic) and in such a counsel as that of Tahir DhuT- 
Yamlnayn, again to his son, that the latter should practise the virtue of 
moderation and circumspection ( iqtifad ), the golden mean or mesotes of 
Aristotelian ethics. 30 

Early authors in Arabic in this genre often wrote on a limited scale, in 
epistles or as component parts of larger adab collections. The noted 
translator Ibn al-Muqaffa c (d. c. 1 39/757) is said to have translated from the 
Pahlavi at least three works on Sasanid imperial traditions: the royal 
chronicle or Khuday-namah , the Ayln-namah on the hierarchy and organiza- 
tion of the court and the Taj-namah on the life of Khusraw Anushirvan. Of 
his own original work, however, we have two epistles, the Adab kabtr on 
practical and theoretical considerations of rule, and the Risalah ft 3 l-$al}dbah 
on the topic of the ruler’s relationship to his civil and military entourage. 
From the caliphate of al-Ma 3 mun, notable for his interest in the mediation 
of the philosophical and scientific heritage of the ancient world to the 
Arabs, comes the terse but meaty epistle of the general T^hir Dhu 3 1 - 
Yamlnayn addressed in 206/821 to his son "Abdullah when the latter was 
about to take up a provincial governorship, an exposition of the duties and 
responsibilities which power brings and of the qualities of the perfect 
ruler. 31 The more extended treatise from the mid-third/ninth century, the 
Kitab al-Taj , like several other works attributed - but almost certain falsely 
- to al-Jahiz, has proved to be a rich mine of information both on the 
organization of the Sasanid court and the ethics of the ruler and also on 
Islamic history, and its title is certainly reminiscent of the Middle Persian 
work said to have been translated by Ibn al-Muqaffa c , the Taj-namah (see 
above). 

In the ensuing decades, works like the c Uyun al-akhbar of Ibn Qutaybah 
and the c Iqd al-farld of Ibn c Abd Rabbihi (d. 328/940) incorporate material of 
the “Mirrors for Princes” type. Al-MawardI wrote a Najthat al-muluk and a 
further work in the same vein, both of which are extant; but the title of the 
first one is better known as that of the Persian treatise on the Islamic 
religious beliefs required in a ruler and on practical statecraft commonly 
attributed to Abu Hamid al-Ghazall. The first part, at least, was originally 
composed, almost certainly by al-Ghazall, in Persian for a Saljuq prince 
(who would doubtless have been unable to read it in either Persian or 

30 Richter, Studien, 93-10; Ibn Abl Tahir yayfur, Kitab Baghdad, Eng. trans. Bosworth, “An early Arabic 

Mirror for Princes”, 32; CHALUP, 155-9. 

31 Ibn Abl Tahir Tayfur, Kitab Baghdad, Eng. trans. Bosworth “An early Arabic Mirror for Princes”, 

25-4!. 
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Arabic!); the second part, however, is more probably to be attributed to 
some unknown Persian writer working very much in the Persian ethical 
and political tradition. 32 Both parts achieved much wider diffusion in the 
Arabic version made after the authors’ time, al-Tibr al-masbukfi nastyat al- 
mulukP Various other “Mirrors for Princes” in Arabic are known, some 
from the Muslim West like those of Ibn abl Randaqah al-Turtushl (d. 5 20/ 

1 126 or 526/1 1 32) and of the Sicilian Muhammad b. "Abdullah b. ?afar (d. 

5 6 5 / 1 1 69 or 5 68/ 1 1 72-3), others from the central or eastern lands like those 
of al-Tha"alibI and Sib* Ibn al-jawzl (d. 654/1257), all of a predominantly 
literary cast. Although the literary, idealizing element remains strong in 
them, practical considerations obtrude to a more perceptible extent in the 
well-known Persian treatises, the Qabus-namah of the Ziyarid prince of 
Gurgan and Tabaristan Kay Kawus b. Iskandar (wrote in 475/1082-3), and 
the S iyasat-namah or Siyar al-muluk of the great Saljuq vizier Nizam al-Mulk 
(d. 485/1092), concerning both of which it could be said that the authors 
were themselves practical men of affairs. 34 

32 Cf. Patricia Crone, “Did al-Ghazall write a Mirror for Princes? On the authorship of Nafifat al- 

muluk”, Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam, x, 1987, 167-91. . , 

33 See below, ch. 25, 442-3; Richter, Studien, 4-110; Eng. trans. Bagley, Gha^alTs Book 0/ Counsel for 

34 E. G. Browne A Literary History of Persia, London and Cambridge, 1902-24, n, 212-17. 276-87, 
Rosenthal, Political Thought in Medieval Islam, 67-83. 
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CHAPTER 11 

ARABIC BIOGRAPHICAL WRITING 


Biography is one of the most extensive areas of Arabic literature. Its 
earliest, and characteristic form, is the biographical dictionary, although 
biographical writing early developed a variety of other forms. 

Arabic has no single term for biography. The most widely used terms are 
strah (pi. siyar) and tarjamah (pi. tarajim). The use of tarjamah tends to be 
restricted to shorter biographical notices, while strah usually refers to 
biographies of substantial length. 1 The term slrah was first used in literature 
for the biography of the Prophet Muhammad, 2 but this did not preclude its 
use for the biographies of less eminent figures. 3 In both modern and 
medieval Arabic strah may also be found in the titles of works which are not 
strictly biographies at all, such as the traditional story Sirat Q Antar and 
Muhammad al-MafwI’s history of the city of al-Qayrawan entitled Strat al- 
Qayrawan . 4 A less common term for biography is ta c rif (lit. “definition”), 
which makes its appearance in literary usage after the end of the c Abbasid 
period. In addition there are a number of terms which are used for laudatory 
biography or hagiography. The most widely used of these is manaqib 
(virtues, feats, exploits), a word which frequently appears in the titles of 
biographies which are intended to present a portrait of a morally admirable 
person, together with a recital of his outstanding actions and achievements. 
This kind of laudatory biography early took on the character of 
hagiography. 5 

Concern for the details of the biography of the Prophet led to the 
collecting by his followers of all available traditions about him and his 
Companions, 6 and this naturally led on to an interest in the muljaddithun , i.e. 
the transmitters of Hadith, or Traditions, which resulted in biographical 
material on them being collected and used to assess their reliability, this area 
of study being known as c ilm al-rijal (“science of trustworthy authorities”). 

1 Muhammad c Abd al-Ghani Hasan, al-Tarajim 1 va- V-siyar, 6, 27. 2 C f. CHALUP, ch. 17. 

3 Shorter El, “Sira”; for the IbadT use of strah , see above ch. 3, 3 5 f; for the meaning of siyar as a technical 

term of Islamic law, see above, ch. 9, 143L 

4 In the opinion of Sayyid Qufb the use of the term tarjamah is also justifiable as the designation of the 

history of a city; see his al-Naqd al-adabi: ttfS/uh wa-manahijuh, Beirut and Cairo, 1980, 89. 

5 El 2 , “Manalfib”; see also below ch. 12, 216. 6 Cf. CHALUP, chs. 10, 1 1. 


In turn this led to the collection of biographical material on other classes of 
persons important to the development of Islamic theology and law, and 
later to the collection of material on other categories of persons, such as 
philologists, poets and judges, and so on, but even when biography became 
a distinct genre in Arabic literature it never completely lost the characteris- 
tics linking it with the science of Hadith. 

The predominant form of biographical writing in Arabic became the 
biographical dictionary, but, as well as the Strah of the Prophet, other full- 
length biographies of prominent individuals came to be written in the 
c Abbasid period. Autobiographies were also composed, although these are 
comparatively few in number. 

BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARIES 

Greek and Roman biographers wrote collections of biographies of men 
belonging to the same category, but their scope and method were quite 
different from later Arabic works, and the genre of the biographical 
dictionary must be regarded as an original contribution of Islamic litera- 
ture. It made its appearance some two centuries after the death of the 
Prophet, and has continued to flourish up to the present day. 7 It developed 
in close association with the study of Hadith , because it was important to 
Muslims to know who the transmitters of Hadith were, and the study of the 
details of their lives would provide evidence of their degrees of trustworthi- 
ness. There was, more generally, a desire to gather and record as much as 
possible about the lives of men and women who had known, or at least met, 
the Prophet (i.e. al-§ahabah), and the succeeding generation who had in 
turn known them (al-Tabi c un). The personal details regarding such men 
and women were the materials for the biographical notices brought 
together into biographical dictionaries. 

The numbers of biographical notices included in these works are often 
very large: Ibn Khallikan in his Wafayat al-ajan has over 800; Ibn Hajar al- 
c AsqalanI, in his al-Durar al-kdminah , has over 5 ,000, while c Izz al-DIn b. al- 
Athlr (d. 630/1 23 3) in his Usd al-ghabah fi ma c rifat al-Safyabah (“Lions of the 
Forest regarding Knowledge of the Companions”) has over 7,000, and 
some are even larger than this. Most of these biographies are of Muslims, 
but notices of non-Muslims are to be found in some dictionaries, such as 
those of persons from classical antiquity which are to be found in the works 
of C A 1 I b. Yusuf al-QifjI and Ibn abl U§aybi c ah, and notices of Christian, 

7 Modern examples of the genre include such works as Td’rikh 'ulama Baghdad fi 3 l-qarn al-rab /' c ashar 

(Baghdad, 1982) by Yunus al-Shaykh Ibrahim al-Samarra 7 , and Tarajim al-mu allijin al- Tunisiyyin 

(Beirut, 1982) by Muhammad Matifu?. 
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Jewish, Sabian and Zoroastrian persons may be found scattered in other 
collected biographies. 

As regards the sources of this abundant biographical material, it is 
obvious that in the earlier stages it was compiled from oral sources like the 
Hadtth, and it is presented as such, being provided with full chains of 
transmitters (isnads). With the passage of time biographers came to rely 
more on written evidence, but this might still be combined with infor- 
mation obtained orally. 

The length of notices varies widely. Some are very brief. TyatJ b. Musa al- 
Yahsubl (d. 5 44/ 1 1 49) in his Tartlb al-madarik wa-taqrib al-masalik li-marifat 
a lam madhhab Malik (“Regulation of the Perception and Clarification of 
Procedures for the Knowledge of the Leading Adherents of the School of 
Malik”) has the following notice on c Abd al-Hamid al-Sindl: “He was well 
known among the companions of Sahnun. He was an upright man. He 
passed away in al-Qayrawan, 253 H.” 

Slightly longer notices may give some brief appreciation of their subject. 
c Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad b. al-Anbarl (d. 5 77/ 1 1 8 1) in his Nuyhat al- 
alibba ft tabaqat al-udaba (“Recreation of the Intelligent regarding the 
Classes of Authors”) has the following concerning Abu ^l-Haytham 
al-RazI: 

Abu ’ 1 -Haytham al-RazI was learned in the Arabic language, of attractive speech 
and a person of great discernment. Abu TMufatJdal al-Mundaribl said: “I was 
constantly in Abu D l-Haytham’s company, and I found him an outstanding person, 
with a retentive memory, a sound knowledge of belles-lettres, a godfearing scholar, 
a frequent attender at prayers and of sound religious practice; and he was not mean 
with his learning and literary knowledge.” He passed away in 226 H, in the 
caliphate of al-Mu c ta§im billah. 

In contrast to these entries others are of considerable length: Yaqut in his 
Irsbad al-artb devotes twenty-five pages to c Amr b. Bahr al-Jahiz, and over 
fifty to AbtTl-'Ala 3 al-Ma c arrI (edition of D. S. Margoliouth). 

In spite of such longer entries the Arabic biographical dictionaries are, in 
general, examples of prosopography, rather than biography in the strict 
sense. Biography seeks to understand the individual and those features of 
character which make him or her unique; prosopography seeks to record a 
group of individuals having certain features in common, and these 
individuals are viewed in relationship to the prevailing characteristics of the 
group. In their general scope the Arabic biographical dictionaries combine 
(and anticipate) the features of both Who's Who and works such as the 
Dictionary of National Biography. The most frequent matters included in the 
entries are the subject’s date of death, his lineage, his education and travels, 
his appointments, descriptions of his intellectual and moral qualities and 
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interesting anecdotes recorded about him. In addition one often finds 
philological notes on the form of the subject’s name, a brief description of 
his physical appearance and, in the case of authors, a list of his books. 

The earliest method of arrangement of biographical material was 
according to tabaqat . 8 The term tabaqah originally meant “layer”, but 
developed a technical meaning of “generation” or “class” to denote a 
group of persons who had played some role in history of significance from a 
religious, scientific, military, artistic or other point of view. There was no 
general agreement on the exact length of a generation, and consequently no 
agreement among biographers on which persons belonged to a particular 
tabaqah'. Ibn Sa c d, for example, divides the Companions and Successors into 
five tabaqat , whereas al-Idakim al-Naysaburi (d. 405 / 1014) divides them into 
twelve. 9 The tabaqat arrangement did however produce a broadly chrono- 
logical ordering of the material. With the increasing bulk of recorded 
biographies the tabaqat arrangement was to some extent replaced by an 
alphabetic arrangement, although this never entirely superseded the earlier 
one. 

In regard to the principles of selection on which the Arabic biographical 
dictionaries are compiled, three main groups may be distinguished: 
dictionaries which are devoted to persons notable in a particular field, such 
as Traditionists, rulers, jurists, poets, philosophers or physicians; diction- 
aries which are devoted to eminent persons resident in a particular city or 
country; and general dictionaries which do not confine themselves to any 
particular place or occupation, but take in eminent people from many 
different walks of life. A later development of the latter group is the 
centennial dictionary, which treats of different classes of persons who lived 
in a particular century of the Hi/rah. 

Some biographical dictionaries may however fall within more than one 
of the above groups, as for example Tabaqat fttqaha jibal al-Yaman (“Classes 
of the Jurists of the Mountains of the Yemen”) by c Umar b. C A 1 I al-Ja c di (d. 
586/11 90), while within a particular group a dictionary may be limited in its 
scope by some arbitrary principle of selection, as with al-Mutyammadun min 
al-shuara wa-astfaruhum (“Poets whose Name was Muhammad and their 
Poems”) by C A 1 I b. Yusuf al-Qiffl. 

The above classification is perhaps the most convenient one, but it is not 
followed by all literary historians; c Abd al-Rahman c U$bah, for instance, in 
his survey of the classic works of Arabic literature, Ma c a al-maktabah al- 

8 Hafsi, “Le genre ‘Tabaqat’”, 229L 

9 Ibid., 237 . For an example of the continuing use of this term in this sense, see Id. Mu’nis, Ma alim 

ta’rlkh al-Maghrib, Cairo, 1980, 216, where reference is made to the two Spanish Orientalists “F. 

Codera and J. Ribera and those in their tabaqah ”. 
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Arabiyyah , divides the biographical dictionaries into those which are 
“perpendicular” (i.e. arranged alphabetically), those which are “horizon- 
tal” (i.e. arranged according to centuries or tabaqat ) and those which are 
“local”. 

The biographical dictionaries devoted to particular subjects fall into 
several broad categories: those concerned with persons who received, 
preserved and interpreted the message of Islam (such as the Companions of 
the Prophet, transmitters of Hadith, Qur 5 an reciters and exegetes); those 
representing the mystical or $ufi tradition in Islam; 10 adherents of non- 
Sunnl sects; jurists and judges; Islamic rulers; literary figures (poets and 
philologists); scientists, physicians and philosophers. 

In the first category is the Kitab al-Tabaqat al-kabtr of Muhammad b. Sa c d 
(d. 230/845 ), which has already been noted in this History 11 from the point of 
view of its importance in the development of the study of Tradition; here it 
is considered from the point of view of its being the earliest extant Arabic 
biographical dictionary (the earliest biographical dictionary in Arabic was 
the Kitab 7 abaqat al-muhaddithin of al-Mu c afa b. Tmran al-Maw§ilI, who died 
in 184/800, but no copy is known to have survived). Ibn Sa c d’s book 
contains 4,250 biographical notices, 600 of them of women. The purpose of 
all these biographies was to provide information on people who were 
important for the transmission of Hadith , and who had contributed to, or 
taken part in, the development of Islam during its first two centuries. The 
space devoted to each person is broadly proportional to his or her 
importance in this latter regard. Thus over eighty pages are devoted to the 
famous c Umar b. al-Khaffab, eight pages to the venerated Fafimah, 
daughter of the Prophet, and eight words to the obscure Muhammad b. 
Aflah (Leiden edition). 

Most of the basic features of the Arabic biographical dictionary, as they 
have continued from the third/ninth century to the fourteenth/twentieth 
century are already to be found in the work of Ibn Sa c d. Among these may 
be noted, as especially characteristic, the interest in the descent of each 
individual, and the emphasis on the outer events, rather than the mental 
development, of a person’s life. Thus two-thirds of Ibn Sa c d’s short notice 
of Tha c labah b. Hafib is devoted to his descent, and to descents from him: 

Tha c labah was the son of Hafib, the son of c Amr, the son of c Ubayd, the son of 
Umayyah, the son of Zayd, and his mother was Umamah, the daughter of $amit, 
the son of Khalid, the son of 'Apyyah, the son of Haw{, the son of Habib, the son of 
c Amr, the son of c Awf. Tha'labah’s children were 'Ubaydullah, 'Abdullah and 
c Umayr (their mother being from the Banu Waqif); Rifa'ah, c Abd al-Rahman, c Iyaql 
and 'Amlrah (their mother being Lubabah, the daughter of c Uqbah, the son of 


Bashir of Ghajafan). Today Tha'labah b. Hafib has descendants in Medina and 
Baghdad. The Messenger of God (may God bless him and give him peace) 
pronounced a bond of brotherhood between Tha'labah b. Hapb and Mu'attib b. al- 
Idamra 3 of Khuza'ah, the ally of the Banu Makhzum. Thaiabah b. Hatib was 
present at the battles of Badr and Uhud. 

In his notice of Ray$ah bint al-Harith, Ibn Sa c d gives, in a few lines, the 
outer events of a life of religious conversion, exile and suffering: 

Rayfah was the daughter of al-Harith, the son of Jubaylah, the son of c Amir, the son 
of Ka c b, the son of Sa c d, the son of Taym, and her mother was Zaynab the daughter 
of 'Abdullah, the son of Sa'idah, the son of Mashnu', the son of 'Abd, the son of 
Habtar of Khuza'ah. She was the sister of $ubayhah b. al-Harith. She was an early 
convert to Islam at Mecca. She gave her allegiance to the Prophet, and was in the 
second wave of emigration to Abyssinia, with her husband al-Harith, the son of 
Khalid, the son of $akhr, the son of 'Amir, the son of Ka'b, the son of Sa'd, the son 
of Taym. There she bore him Musa, Alshah and Zaynab. Musa died in Abyssinia, 
and Rayfah bint al-Harith perished on the return voyage [to the Hijaz], 

The c Abbasid period saw the compilation of a large number of biographi- 
cal dictionaries, some of the most important of which may be noted here. 
Abu Abdullah Muhammad b. Ismail al-Bukharl (d. 256/870), the author of 
al- Jami c al-safyih, produced his Kitab al-Rijal al-kabir containing biographies 
of all those persons known to the author whose names appear in the isnads of 
the Prophetical Hadith . 12 In the following century another important work 
on Hadith criticism was the Kitab al-]arl) wa-l-tddil (“Book of Impugning 
or Confirming”, i.e. the evidence of transmitters of Hadith) of Abu 
Muhammad Abd al-Rahman b. abl Hatim al-RazI (d. 327/938). 

The genre of the biographical dictionary proceeded to extend to other 
classes of notable people, as in such works as Kitab Wulat Misr wa-qudatiha 
(“Book of the Governors and Judges of Egypt”) by Muhammad b. Yusuf 
al-Kind! (d. 350/961), Qudat Qurtubah (“The Judges of Cordova”) by 
Muhammad b. al-Harith al-Khushanl (d. 371/981). 13 

Among dictionaries of jurists are the Tabaqat al-fuqaha al-Shafiiyyah 
(“The Classes of Shafi'ite Jurists”) of Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Abbadl (d. 
458/1066), the Jabaqat al-Hanabilah (“Classes of the Hanbalites”) of Abu 
1 -Husayn Muhammad b. abl Ya c la al-Farra 3 (d. 526/1133), and the Tartibal- 
madarik of al-Yahsubl (see above). 

Works on literary figures include the Yatimat al-dahr fi mafjasin ahl al- a$r 
fi shtfara ahl al-asr (“The Unique Pearl of the Age on the Beauties of the 
People of the Time regarding the Poets of the Time”) of Abd al-Malik b. 
Muhammad al-Tha c alibi, a biographical anthology of poets, the dictionary 
of philologists by Ibn al- Anbari entitled Nuyhat al-alibba (see above), and 

12 Ibid. 

13 For biographies of viziers and civil servants, see above, ch. to, 163-4. 


10 For §ufl biographies see ch. 5, above, 62-3. 


11 CHALUP, 278. 
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the Irshdd al-artb ila marifat al-adib (“Guide of the Intelligent towards the 
Knowledge of the Man of Letters”) of Yaqut b. c Abdullah al-HamawI (d. 
626/1229). 

The first dictionary to deal with physicians and philosophers was the 
Tabaqat al-atibbe? tva-l-hukama 1 (“Classes of Physicians and Philosophers”) 
by Abu Dawud Sulayman b. Hassan b. Juljul of Cordova (d. 399/1009); this 
was followed much later by two important works in the same field in the 
seventh/thirteenth century, the Ikhbar al- Q ulama bi-akhbar al-fyukama 
(“Informing the Learned of the Accounts of the Philosophers”) by Jamal 
al-DIn abu ’l-Hasan C A 1 I b. Yusuf al-Qiftl (d. 646/1248), and the c Uyun al- 
anba 3 ft tabaqat al-atibba (“Sources of Information regarding the Classes of 
Physicians”) of Muwaffaq al-DIn abu ’l- c Abbas Ahmad b. abl U§aybi c ah (d. 
668/ 1 270). Ibn abl U§aybi c ah was a practising physician who had studied in 
Damascus, and, in writing his c Uyun al-anba , he drew on earlier writers such 
as Ibn Juljul and al-Qiftl, as well as information gathered from his personal 
acquaintances. c Uy tin al-anba 0 contains some 400 biographies organized into 
fifteen chapters. It abounds in information regarding the teaching and 
practice of medicine and the various appointments enjoyed by medical men. 

Biographical dictionaries were also devoted to more unusual groups 
than the foregoing: an example is the as yet unpublished work Tabaqat al- 
muabbirin (“Classes of Oneirocritics”) by al-Hasan b. al-Husayn al-Khallal 
(d. 5 32/1 1 37), in which the author manages to bring together biographical 
notices of 600 exponents of the science of dream interpretation which, 
according to Ibn Khaldun, is one of the sciences of the religious law. 14 

The urban-centred nature of Islam gave rise to a widespread interest in 
local history, and this led to the compilation of dictionaries containing life- 
notices of the worthies of particular cities, such worthies being mainly 
confined to the ranks of the religious scholars, jurists and poets. One of the 
earliest works of this type was written in the fifth/eleventh century, the 
Ta°rikh Baghdad of Abu Bakr Ahmad b. C A 1 I (d. 463/1071), known as al- 
Khatlb al-Baghdadl (“the Preacher of Baghdad”). This multivoluriie work 
consists of a topographical and cultural introduction to the city of Baghdad, 
followed by biographies of scholars who grew up in the city or settled there 
from elsewhere. This book was the model for most later biographical 
dictionaries based on a particular city, such as the even larger work of Abu 
’ 1 -Qasim C A 1 I b. al-Hasan b. c Asakir (d. 571/1176), entitled Tarlkh Dimashq 
(“History of Damascus”). 

Examples of this type of work from the Maghrib and Spain are the 
Tabaqat c ulama Ifriqiyah n>a-Tunis (“Classes of the Scholars of Ifrlqiyah and 

14 Muqaddimah, trans. Rosenthal, m, 103. 


Tunis”) by Abu D l- c Arab Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Tamlm (d. 3 3 3/945)* and 
al-I^atah ft akhbar Gharnatah (“Cognizance of the History of Granada”) by 
Lisan al-DIn b. al-Khapb (d. 776/1374). In the latter book Lisan al-DIn 
adopts a method of procedure some what different from his predecessors, in 
that, while he uses an alphabetic order for his biographical notices, he puts 
rulers first, then military commanders and nobles, then judges, Qur’an 
readers and ulema, then writers and poets, and so on, concluding with 
notices of mystics, “in order that the beginning should be monarchy, and 
the ending musk”, as he puts it. 15 

The first general biographical dictionary which includes people of 
eminence in every branch of life and from every country after the age of the 
Companions and the Successors is the Wafayat al-afan wa-anba abna al- 
t(aman (“Obituaries of Eminent Men and Notices of the Sons of the 
Epoch”) by Shams al-DIn abu ’l- c Abbas Ahmad b. Muhammad b. 
Khallikan (d. 68 1/1282). It is arranged alphabetically, and includes over 800 
biographies. This celebrated work has received high praise from both 
eastern and western critics. Abu 5 1 -Mahasin Yusuf b. TaghribirdI (d. 874/ 
1469) in his al-Manhal al-§afi called Ibn Khallikan’s book “the acme of 
excellence” (ghayat al-ljusri). X( > Sir William Jones asserted: “Est certe copio- 
sior Nepote, elegantior Plutarcho, Laertio iucundior: et dignus est profecto 
liber qui in omnes Europae linguas conversus prodeat.” 17 Among modern 
critics Muhammad c Abd al-Ghanl Idasan refers to Ibn Khallikan’s 
“splendid historical work” {ta°rikhuh al-jatil ), 18 and Reynold Alleyne 
Nicholson characterizes it as follows: “It is composed in simple and elegant 
language, it is extremely accurate, and it contains an astonishing quantity of 
miscellaneous historical and literary information, not drily catalogued but 
conveyed in the most pleasing fashion by anecdotes and excerpts which 
illustrate every department of Moslem life.” 19 

Nicholson compares the Wafayat al-ayan with Boswell’s Life of Samuel 
Johnson , but a more striking comparison might be drawn between Ibn 
Khallikan’s book and the Brief Lives of John Aubrey (d. 1 108/1697). The 
resemblances between the two works are remarkable: both evidence the 
same indefatigable zeal in the collection of genealogical facts, personal 
details and telling anecdotes, and both have the ability to sum up the 
essentials of a person’s character in a few words - although Ibn Khallikan 
nowhere quite reaches the brevity of Aubrey’s notice of Abraham Whee- 
lock, one of the pioneers of Arabic studies in the University of Cambridge: 
“Abraham Wheelock - simple man.” 

15 Cf. Qur’an, lxxxiii.26. 

16 Cited by MacGuckin de Slane, introduction to Ibn Khallikan’s Wafayat, 1, xi. 

17 Ibid., iv. 18 al-Tarajim wa-l-siyar, 43. 19 Literary History, 452. 
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A continuation to Ibn Khallikan’s book, entitled Fatvat al- Wafayat, was 
written by Muhammad b. Shakir b. Ahmad al-Kutubl (d. 764/1363), and 
this in turn was followed by al-Wafl hi- l-Wafayat by Khalil b. Aybak al- 
$afadl. The series was concluded with the book of Ibn TaghribirdI, al- 
Manhal al-safl wa-l-mustawfi bad al-WafT (see above). 

The increasing abundance of biographical material led, after the c Abbasid 
age, to the production of general biographical dictionaries which were 
devoted to the lives of persons dying in a particular century, the first such 
centennial dictionary 20 being al-Durar al-kaminah ft a c yan al-mfah al- 
thaminah (“Hidden Pearls on the Notables of the Eighth Century”) by 
Ahmad b. C A 1 I b. Hajar al- c AsqalanI (d. 852/1449); this work contains over 
5 ,000 biographical notices of persons who lived in the eighth century of the 
Hijrah. 

THE BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARIES AS REGISTERS OF VITAL 

DATA 

The Arabic biographical dictionaries are essential for the study of Islamic 
civilization; they represent in fact the “greatest untapped source of 
information on the medieval Middle East”. 21 Their potential contribution 
to narrative history is clear, but perhaps more important is the cumulative 
value of these thousands of life histories in reconstructing a picture of 
Islamic medieval society. 

During recent years the biographical dictionaries have attracted an 
increasing scholarly interest for the new light they can be made to throw on 
the economic, social and demographic history of the lands of Islam, by 
using the facts they provide on each individual’s family connections, his 
occupations, his place of residence, his age at death, and so on, to 
reconstitute families, to trace the effects of epidemics and the fluctuations in 
the price of grain, population mobility (or lack of it), the average size of 
families, etc. In all this it is a question of using the biographical dictionaries, 
quite irrespective of their literary value, as though they were registers of 
vital data, and in this way they can be made to yield valuable information 
about the development of Islamic society in a way which would have been 
impossible to foresee by their authors. 

The work of, among others, Richard W. Bulliet, Carl F. Petry and 
Charles Pellat illustrates the valuable results that can accrue from the 
analysis of the data of the biographical dictionaries. Studies of this kind are 
being furthered by the Onomasticon Arabicum, the international project 

20 El 2 , “Ibn Had jar al- c Askalani”. 21 Bulliet, “A quantitive approach”, 195. 


based in Paris which has as its aim the classification and indexing, from the 
prosopographical and biographical literature, of all known persons in 
medieval Islam. 22 

INDIVIDUAL BIOGRAPHIES 

The earliest Arabic works devoted to individual biographies are of the 
mattaqib type, that is they are laudatory or hagiographical, and seek to give 
prominence to the merits, virtues and remarkable deeds of the individual 
concerned. 23 These biographies are concerned with scholars and mystics, 
rulers and war leaders. 

An early example of an individual biography other than that of the 
Prophet is the life of Yamln al-Dawlah Mahmud of Ghaznah (reigned 388— 
421/998-1030), entitled al-Kttab al-Yamtrii, by Abu 3 l-Na§r Muhammad al- 
c Utb! (d. 427/1036). The conquests of Mahmud of Ghaznah were compar- 
able with those of the celebrated commanders in the days of the first Islamic 
conquests, and al- c UtbI, who witnessed Mahmud’s campaigns, glorified the 
great ghaft in his book. 

Royal biographies were an important part of historical writing in the 
Ayyubid and early Mamluk periods. 24 §alah al-DIn Yusuf al-Ayyubl (d. 
589/1193) was the subject of several such biographies, which were devoted 
to describing his military campaigns and political triumphs, together with a 
presentation of his outstanding virtues. Among these biographers was 
Baha 3 al-DIn Yusuf b. RafT b. Shaddad (d. 632/1234), $alah al-DIn’s judge 
of the army, whose al-Nawddir al-sultaniyyah wa-l-mafydsin al-Yusufiyyah 
chronicles the career of §alah al-DIn at its height: “In his account of Saladin, 
written in a simple and straightforward style, he presents Saladin to us as no 
ordinary chronicle can . . . Baha 3 al-DIn may perhaps be called uncritical, 
but he was no deluded hero-worshipper.” 25 His admiration is more often 
expressed by a telling observation of §alah al-DIn’s habitual actions than by 
unsubtle panegyric, as in the following comment: 

[§alah al-DIn] - may God have mercy on him - used to give freely in times of 
hardship just as he did in times of abundance, and the officials in charge of his 
treasury coffers used to take the precaution of concealing a portion of the money 
from him so that they should not be caught unprepared by a sudden call on the 
funds, being aware that if he knew the money was there he would give it away . 26 

22 Fcdwa M. Douglas and Genevieve Fourcade, The Treatment hj Computer of Medieval Arabic 
'' Biographical Data: an introduction and guide to the Onomasticon Arabicum, Paris, 1976. 

23 See above, ch. 5, 6of. 24 Cf. Holt, “Three biographies”. 

25 H. A. R. Gibb, The Life of Saladin, Oxford, 1973, 2. 

26 Ibn Shaddad, al-Sirat al-Yusufiyyah, Cairo, 1962, 1 7; for another biography of $alah al-DIn, see below, 
ch. i2, 222-3. 
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Of the Mamluk sultan al-Zahir Baybars (reigned 658—676/1260—1277) 
several contemporary or near-contemporary biographies have survived: 
those by Muhyl 3 l-DIn b. c Abd al-Zahir (d. 692/1293), Shafi c b. C A 1 I (d. 730/ 
1330) and c Izz al-DIn b. Shaddad (d. 684/1 28 5 ). 27 c Izz al-DIn’s arrangement 
of his biographical work al-Rawd al-vfihir ft strut al-malik al-Zahir (“The 
Brilliant Garden on the Biography of the Victorious King”) resembles that 
of Xenophon’s Agesilaus , in that the outer events of the hero’s life are 
described first, while his virtues and exemplary traits of character are 
described in a separate section at the end of the book. In Tzz al-DIn’s work 
each part of the final section is introduced by a passage in rhymed prose, a 
form often characteristic of Islamic laudatory biography. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF ARABIC BIOGRAPHY 

“Any biography is inextricably linked with the priorities and assumptions 
of the age which produced it”; 28 the priorities in Islamic culture were 
theological, legal and literary, whilst among its chief assumptions was that 
the history of the Islamic community was “essentially the contribution of 
individual men and women to the building up and transmission of its 
specific culture . . . and that their individual contributions [were] worthy of 
being recorded for future generations”. 29 

Biographers went to great pains to achieve accuracy in the information 
they recorded. The problems connected with identifying people in the past 
arising through names written in an unvowelled script, or through 
different persons bearing the same name, had whole books devoted to 
them, such as the Kitab al-Mushtabih ft asma al-rijal (“Book of Names of 
Authorities Resembling Each Other”) by Muhammad b. Alimad al- 
Dhahab! (d. 748/ 1 348), the author of the biographical work Tarikh al-lslam 
wa-tabaqat al-mashahir wa-l-aHam (“History of Islam and Classes of Famous 
and Eminent Persons”). Biographers often went to great lengths to 
differentiate between degrees of certainty, near certainty and doubt. As an 
example of this Muhammad c Abd al-Ghanl Hasan mentions the method of 
Yaqut al-Hamaw! in his Irshdd al-artb : “He does not state something 
positively when he is not certain; in such cases he uses phrases such as ‘I 
think’, ‘I reckon’, and similar expressions indicative of mere supposition. If 
he is confident of some matter he says: ‘That which I know is’, ‘That with 
which I am acquainted is’ and similar phrases indicative of certainty.” 30 

27 On c Izz al-DIn sec also below, ch. 12, 228-30. 20 A. Shelston, Biography, London, 1977, 15. 

29 H. A. R. Gibb “Islamic biographical literature” in B. Lewis and P. M. Holt (eds.). Historians of the 
Middle East, London, 1962, 54. 

30 Al-Tarajim wa-l-siyar, 84; where accuracy in numbers is concerned, a cautionary note has however 
been sounded by L.I. Conrad, “Seven and the TasbT ”, Journal of the Economic and Social History of the 
Orient, xxxi, 1988, 42-73. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF ARABIC BIOGRAPHY 

Here one may note the contrast between the precision achieved in 
biographies of Muslims with a certain degree of vagueness which character- 
izes many of the biographies of non-Muslim figures (as in the dictionaries of 
scientists and physicians), separated as they were from Islamic scholars by 
barriers of language and remoteness in time and place. This is how al-Qifp 
begins his notice of Pythagoras: 

Pythagoras: the famous and celebrated Greek sage and philosopher. He lived some 
time later than Empedocles, and studied wisdom under the disciples of Solomon 
son of David the Prophet in Egypt, after they had emigrated there from Syria. 
Before that he had studied geometry under the Egyptians. Then he returned to the 
land of the Greeks and introduced geometry to them, a subject with which they had 
not previously been acquainted. He also introduced them to physics and theology. 
Through his own mental acuteness he worked out the science of harmony and the 
composition of musical sounds, and he arranged them according to numerical 
proportions. He claimed that he derived this from the lamp of Prophecy . . . 

This may be contrasted with al-Qifp’s account of an eminent Spanish 
surgeon: 

c Umar b. c Abd al-Rahman b. Ahmad b. C A 1 I al-Kirmanl al-Qurjubl al-AndalusI, 
Abu’l-Idakam, who was well versed in mathematics and geometry, travelled to the 
East, where he stayed in Harran, in the Jazlrah, studying geometry and medicine. 
Subsequently he returned to Spain and settled in the frontier town of Saragossa. He 
took with him the epistles known as the Epistles of the Brethren of Purity (Rasa il 
I kb watt al-Saja*). It is not known that anyone brought them into Spain before him. 
His interest was in medicine, in which he had considerable experience and 
influence. He was famous for his skill in cautery, amputation, dissection, abscission 
and other operations of the medical art. He died in Saragossa in the year 458 h, 
having reached the age of ninety years or a little more. 

Another aspect of accuracy in Arabic biographical writing is the 
universal interest in genealogy: a person whose family connections are 
known can be more readily identified, and his social status appreciated, than 
one whose family background is unknown or obscure. Nearly every Arab 
biographer is a genealogist, although some may emphasize a person’s 
lineage more than others. Ibn Sa c d, as noted above, on occasion gives a 
man’s agnate and cognate ancestry, together with that of his wives, as well 
as information regarding his descendants. Writers such as Ibn al-Anbarl 
may pay rather less attention to pedigree than this, but others may go 
considerably further: in his notice of Ishaq. b. Rahwayh (d. 238/853), a 
Traditionist remarkable for his powers of memory, Ibn Khallikan gives 
twenty-one generations of his ascendants; in the case of the centenarian 
Abu Umayyah Shurayh b. al-Harith al-Kindl (d. 87/706), a man who was 
born before the days of Islam, he gives ten generations of his ascendants. 

Biographical notices preserve much miscellaneous historical infor- 
mation. From Ibn abl U§aybi c ah’s notice of the physician Ahmad b. 
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Ibrahim b. al-Jazzar, for instance, we learn how much money could be 
made from the practice of medicine in the fourth/tenth century: Ibn al- 
Jazzar’s biographer records that when he died, over eighty years old, he left 
24,000 dinars and twenty-five qintars of medical and other books. In the 
short biographical notice of the lexicographer Abu Na§r Isma'Il b. 
Hammad al-Jawharl (d. between 393/1003 and 400/1009) provided by Ibn 
al-Anbari in his Nu^bat al-alibba, we have a record of an early attempt at 
flying: Abu Na$r climbed up to the roof of the Old Mosque in Naysabur, 
tied two panels on himself and announced that he was going to fly. He 
launched himself into the air, but hurtled to the ground and was killed. 
Other writers claim that al-Jawharl 31 simply fell from the roof of his own 
house by accident, but one wonders whether he had been inspired by earlier 
attempts to fly, such as the allegedly partially successful one in the third/ 
ninth century mentioned in the biography of 'Abbas b. Firnas (recorded 
much later, in the eleventh/seventeenth century, by Ahmad b. Muhammad 
al-Maqqarl in his Naffy al-tlb minghusn al-Andalus al-ratib). 

As already remarked, one of the characteristics of medieval Arabic 
biography is its emphasis on the outer events of a person’s life. This 
concentration on names, dates, education, writings and assessments of 
orthodoxy and reliability as a witness tended to narrow the biographer’s 
view of his subject, and to lessen the possibilities for describing the 
development of personality. Nevertheless this shortcoming must not be 
overemphasized. Effective characterization of the subjects of biography 
often emerges from the recorded incidents in which they play a part, and 
clear pictures of personalities can often be discerned by implication from 
the anecdotal information which the biographer provides. 

From the time of Aristoxenus, as Arnaldo Momigliano points out , 32 
anecdotes have been considered the “natural condiment of biography”, and 
Arabic biography has agreed both with ancient Greek and later western 
opinion in believing that a good biography is full of good anecdotes. 
Anecdotes may be used by the Arab biographer to show up the weaknesses 
as well as the strengths of a person’s character. Ibn Khallikan writes of 
Rabf at al-Ra 3 y: 

[He] was the great jurisconsult of Medina [and] in his youth he met a number of the 
Prophet’s Companions . . . Rabf ah was a great talker, and he used to say that he 
who keeps silent should be classed between him who is asleep and him who is 
dumb. Whilst he was one day speaking at one of his public conferences, an Arab, 
fresh from the desert, came in and stood for a long time before him, listening to his 
words; Rabf ah, who thought that the stranger was struck by admiration at what he 

31 El 2 , “al-Djawhari”. 

32 The Development of Greek biography, Cambridge, Mass., 1971, 76. 
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heard, said to him: “O Arab! How do your people define eloquence?” The other 
answered: “Brevity combined with precision.” “And what is faulty speaking?” 
“That which thou hast been engaged in all day.” This answer covered Rabl'ah with 
confusion. 

(De Slane, adapted) 

In the Irshad al-arlb , a more spirited reaction to a verbal assault is 
recorded by Yaqut in his notice of the author Abu ’l-'Ala 3 §a c id b. al-Hasan 
b. c Isa (d. in Sicily in 417/1026): 

He migrated to Andalusia and became acquainted with al-Man§ur b. abi c Amir, 
who honoured him and treated him with excessive kindness, and eventually 
appointed him vizier. He composed a number of books for al-Man?ur, among them 
a book which he entitled al-Fu$us, after the manner of the Kitab al-Nawadir of Abu 
'All al-Qall. This book suffered a strange accident. When Abu ’l-'AIa 3 had 
completed it he gave it to one of his servants to forward it by hand, but the latter’s 
foot slipped as he was going over the bridge across the Guadalquivir, and he fell 
into the river together with the book. Ibn al- c ArIf, who had had a number of 
rancorous disputes with Abu 3 l- c Ala 3 , commented on this with the following verse: 

The Kitab a/-Fufii{ has been submerged in the sea; thus is every heavy thing 
submergedl 

Al-Man§ur and those present laughed at this, which did not please Abu M-'Ala 3 , and 
he uttered the spontaneous retort: 

It has returned to its source; pearls are only found at the bottom of the seas! 

Other examples of the apt retort are recorded by Ibn Khallikan of Ibn 
Mihran al-A'mash (d. 148/765), a learned and somewhat irascible Traditio- 
nist of Kufa: 

Some students having gone to him one day to learn Traditions, he said to them on 
coming out of his house: “Were there not in the house a person [meaning his wife] 
whom I detest more than I do you, I should not have come out to you.” ... It is said 
that the Imam Abu Idanlfah went to see him during a fit of illness, and having sat by 
him for a long time, he said, when about to retire: “It seems to me that my presence 
is irksome to you.” “By Allah!” replied the other, “you are irksome to me even 
when you are in your own house.” . . . [the caliph] Hisham b. c Abd al-Malik wrote 
to al- A'mash requiring him to compose a book on the virtues of 'Uthman and the 
crimes of C A 1 I. When al-A c mash had read the letter, he put it into the mouth of a 
sheep, which ate it up, and he then said to the bearer: “Tell him that I answer it 
thus.” 

(De Slane) 

One of the least-noticed areas of biographical writing generally is the 
relationship between men and animals, a relationship which often throws 
light on human personality (cf. the very different attitudes of Johnson and 
Boswell towards Hodge). Arabic biographical literature contains many 
animal anecdotes, and as in other literatures these show up interesting facets 
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of man’s ambivalent attitude towards the animal kingdom, now seeing non- 
human creatures as something to hunt and herd and eat, now seeing them as 
companions and friends. A remarkable incident in the life of the grammar- 
ian Abu 3 1 -Hasan Tahir b. Ahmad b. Babashadh, recorded by Ibn Khal- 
likan, shows that an animal might provide a moral example to a Muslim: 

Being one day on the roof of the mosque at Old Cairo with some other persons, 
eating a collation, a cat went over to them and they gave it a bit of meat. The animal 
took it into its mouth and went off, but soon returned again, on which they threw 
another morsel to it. This it carried off also, and it kept going and coming a great 
number of times, at each of which it received from them another bit. Struck with 
this singularity, and knowing that no single cat could eat all that they had given, 
they suspected something extraordinary, and followed the animal. They then saw it 
clamber over a wall on the roof and go down into an empty place like an abandoned 
room. There they found another cat, but blind, eating of the food which had been 
brought to it and set before it by its companion. They were much struck with this, 
and Ibn Babashadh said: “Since God has caused this dumb animal to be served and 
fed by another cat, and has not withheld from it its nourishment, how could he let a 
human being such as I am perish of hunger?” He immediately broke off all the ties 
which bound him to the world; he gave up his place, renounced his salary and shut 
himself up in a chamber, where he pursued his studies in the full confidence that 
God would provide for him. His friends then took care of him and supported him 
till he died. 

(De Slane) 

Love for a domestic creature might even ensure for it a Muslim funeral. In 
his little biography of al-Yahshur, his father’s falcon, Usamah b. Munqidh 
tells us that this bird was given its own coffin and that its obsequies were 
attended by Qur’an readers and mukabbirun.^ 

Legal biographical anecdotes fall into a class of their own, since here the 
interaction of personalities must develop within the artificial constraints of 
the juridical situation. Works such as Qudat Qurtubah by Muhammad b. al- 
Harith al-Khushanl are rich in legal anecdotes, and have much to say 
regarding the reactions of different characters faced with the responsibili- 
ties of judicial office. The reader is able to compare the reaction of such 
jurists as Mu§ c ab b. Tmran, who defied the wrath of c Abd al-Rahman b. 
Mu c awiyah in persisting in his refusal to accept the judgeship of Cordova, 
with the unruffled demeanour of such judges as c Amr b. ‘Abdullah b. Layth 
al-Qab c ah. Two litigants once appeared before the latter, one of them 
flourishing a document which he then proceeded to conceal on his person: 

c Amr told him: “Produce the document.” The man refused. c Amr insisted sharply 
that he should produce it. Eventually the man angrily extracted it from his sleeve 
and threw it at the judge, hitting him in the face. ‘Amr’s face turned so pale it was 

33 Memoirs of an Arab-Syrian Gentleman (trans. by P.K. Hitti of Kitab al-V tibar), Beirut, 1964, 232-5 (for 
al-Yaljshur’s biography); 235-6 (for the funeral). 
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drained of all colour. Everyone thought he was going to give an order concerning 
the man, but his self-control asserted itself and he refrained from doing so. He 
examined the document, and then said to the litigant: “Is it not preferable to do 
things like this?” 34 

MEDIEVAL ARABIC AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Although there exists a fair number of medieval autobiographies (classical 
Ar. sirah\ modern Ar. tarjamah dhatiyyah) in Arabic, when measured against 
other areas of Arabic literature their number appears small. A certain 
degree of Greek and Persian influence may be detected in the beginnings of 
Arabic autobiography. 35 The two bibliographical works of Galen (ad i 30- . 
200 or 201) listing his compositions (written in Greek but known in Latin as 
De libris propriis and De ordine librorum suorum ad Eugenianum ) contain much 
autobiographical matter, and these were well known to Hunayn b. Isfraq, 36 
who himself compiled a list of his own (translated) books. He did this in 
response to a request for details about his works, and like Galen he included 
information about himself. 

The scientist Abu C A 1 I al-ldasan b. al-Haytham (d. c. 430/1039) was 
certainly influenced by Galen, as he makes clear in his autobiography which 
Ibn abl U$aybi c ah inserted in c Uyun al-anbd\ Ibn al-Haytham remarks on the 
similarity of his experience to that of Galen, and in this it is evident that he is 
referring to Galen’s De libris propriis. Truth, for Ibn al-Haytham, lay in the 
study of Aristotelian philosophy; truth was the supreme aim of scientific 
endeavour, and was attainable by only a few of mankind, a view to be found 
in Galen’s De pulsibus dignoscendis. 

A Persian work composed in the time of Khusraw Anushirvan also had 
some influence on Arabic autobiography. This work was the pessimistic 
personal record which the physician Burzoe attached to his Pahlavi 
translation of the Sanskrit Panchatantra y and which Ibn al-Muqaffa included 
in his Arabic translation of the same work, the celebrated book Kaltlah 
wa-DimnahP 1 

It is true of Arabic autobiography, as of Arabic biography, that the outer 
events of the subject’s life stand in the foreground; there is less concern with 
the personality than with the external circumstances in which the person 
finds himself and his interaction with them, and many a surviving Arabic 
autobiography is little more than an extended curriculum vitae. 

A number of autobiographies have been preserved in the biographical 
dictionaries, the compilers having obtained such personal records from 

34 Q"#t Qur(ubah , Beirut, 1982, 150-1. 35 Rosenthal, “Arabische Autobiographic”, 5-8, 10-1 1. 

36 Ibid., 5. 37 Ibid., 10, and see also CHALjABL, 50-2. 
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various sources and inserted them in their own work in the form in which 
they found them. Thus in the c Uym al-anba of Ibn abl U§aybi c ah we find 
autobiographies of Abu C A 1 I al-Hasan b. al-Haytham, as already mentioned, 
and also of c Abd al-Lapf al-Baghdadl (d. 629/1 23 1) 38 and Ibn Slna. In 
Yaqut’s Irshad al-artb there are also a number of autobiographies, including 
the short summary of his life and career by c Uthman b. Sa c Id al-Danl (d. 
444/1053), and the longer autobiographical account of a philologist who 
was descended from the caliph al-Ma 3 mun, Ahmad b. C A 1 I b. Ma’mun (d. 
586/1190). Not content with his caliphal lineage, Ahmad traces his descent 
from Adam. Yaqut states that he obtained this autobiographical notice 
from the subject’s son. It records the main outlines of the career of Ahmad 
b. C A 1 I, including a discreditable episode in which, in order to establish his 
claim to the post of qafi of Dujayl, Ahmad wrote a letter emphasizing his 
own qualifications and denouncing as stupid and immature his own 
nephew, who had claims to the same post. 

Occasionally authors add their own autobiography to one of their own 
books, either as a preface or as an insertion within the book. Thus Zahlr al- 
Dln abu D l-Hasan C A 1 I b. al-Qasim Zayd b. Funduq al-Bayhaq! (d. 565/1 169) 
included his autobiography in his work Mashdrib al-Tajarib. This was later 
included by Yaqut in his Irshad al-arib, and begins with the subject’s lineage, 
after which al-Bayhaql continues: 

I was born on Saturday, the 27th Sha c ban, 499, in the city of Sabzawar in the district 
of Bayhaq, a town built by Sasan b. Sasan b. Babak b. Sasan. My father sent me to 
the elementary school. Then I travelled to Shashtamadh, one of the towns of that 
region where my father had estates. As a boy I learned by heart the Kitab al-Hadili- 
: l-shadi [here there follows a list of books memorized! . 1° the course of the year 5 14 
I came to the school of Abu Ja c far al-Muqri D , imam of the Old Mosque in 
Naysabur . . . 

Some years later he was troubled by gaps in his knowledge of philosophy, 
and dreamed that he should betake himself to Qutb al-DIn Muhammad al- 
MarwazI al-Na§Iri. This he did, and studied under this scholar for two 
years, “and I expended the dinars and dirhams I possessed, and with this 
ointment healed the wounds of longing”. 

The Yemeni poet and faqth c Umarah b. abl 3 1 -Hasan al-Hakaml (d. 569/ 
1175) put his autobiography at the beginning of his book al-Nukat al- 
c asriyyah ft akhbdr al-wu^ara al-Misriyyah (“Contemporary Details in regard 
to Accounts of the Egyptian Ministers”), with the justification, “Perhaps 
some person into whose hands this book comes will say: ‘You have 
reported on others, but who are you yourself? And to which nest do you 

38 Cf. below, ch. 1 2, 2 3 1 , where autobiographical writings by al-Malik al-Najir Dawud and Said al-DIn 
Juwaynl are also mentioned. 


return for rest?’”. He gives an account of his forbears, his early studies in 
Zabld, his adroit seizing of commercial opportunities to make himself a 
wealthy man, and then his entry into diplomatic employment, when he was 
sent as an envoy to the Fafimid ruler of Egypt, al-Fa 3 iz. 39 

Shihab al-DIn abu M-Qasim c Abd al-Rahman abu Shamah (d. 665/1268) 
included an autobiographical notice in his Kitab Dhayl al-Raivdatayn (“Book 
of the Supplement to ‘The Two Gardens’”) under the year of his birth; this 
autobiography is the first example in Arabic of one written in the third 
person. 40 

Samaw 3 al b. Yahya al-Maghribl (d. 570/1 174), a Jew who was converted 
to Islam, included an autobiographical memoir in his polemical work 
written against Judaism, the If ham al-Yahud. 

Lisan al-DIn b. al-Khatlb added his autobiography to al-Ihatah ft tarikh 
Gharnatah (see above), and Ibn Khaldun included an autobiography in his 
Kitab al- c Ibar. 

Medieval Arabic autobiographies written as independent works include 
several of a confessional type, which seek to record the writer’s spiritual 
struggles, the process of conversion and the deepening of religious faith. 
An early example is the account of his spiritual experiences given by IJarith 
b. Asad al-Muhasibl (d. 243/857) in his Kitab al-W asaya or Naftfil? diniyyah : 

I began by casting passion out of my heart, and I considered the schisms in the 
community . . . and I was careful not to come to a hasty conclusion without proof, 
and thus I sought the way of salvation for my own soul. Then I found that the way 
of salvation consists in cleaving to the fear of God, and the fulfilment of what he has 
ordained . . . and the service of God for his own sake alone, and in taking his 
Apostle as a model. 41 

Abu Idamid al-Ghazall made a close study of the W asaya of al-Muhasibl, and 
in his autobiographical work al-Munqidh min al-dalaP 2 he uses similar 
phrases to those of al-Muhasibl in describing some of his own spiritual 
difficulties and experiences. 43 

An example of a didactic apologia pro vita sua is the short work Kitab al- 
Strah al-falsafiyyah (“Book of the Philosophic Life”) 44 of Muhammad b. 
Zakariyya 3 al-RazI. Some unnamed persons had reproached al-RazI with 
not living up to the philosophical conduct of his mentor Socrates. He 
commented on this: 

We ourselves fall far short of him . . . and readily confess our failure perfectly to 
practise the just life, to suppress passion, and to be in love with and eager for 

39 Rosenthal, “Arabische Autobiographic”, 28-9. 40 Ibid., $2. 

41 Cited in Margaret Smith, An Early Mystic of Baghdad, London, 1977. >9- 

42 See below, ch. 2}, 424. 43 Smith, Early Mystic of Baghdad, 70. 

44 See also below, ch. 21, 370-1. 
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knowledge . . . and if we confess ourselves his inferior we do not thereby demean 
ourselves; for that is the plain truth, and it is always nobler and more honourable to 
acknowledge the truth. 45 

Travel literature inevitably has a strong autobiographical element, and 
this applies to the books of celebrated medieval travellers such as the Rifylat 
ul-KinauJ of Muhammad b. Jubayr al-Kinanl (d. 614/1217) and the Tufrfatal- 
m ZK? r ft gharaib al-amsar wa-ajaib al-asfar of Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah b. 
Ba£fu{ah. 46 

The most remarkable autobiographical work in medieval Arabic litera- 
ture is generally allowed to be the Kitab al-Vtibar (“Book of Learning by 
Example”) by Abu ' 1 -Muzaffar Usamah b. Murshid b. Munqidh (d. 584/ 
1 188). Usamah’s life was centred on his ancestral castle of Shayzar on the 
river Orontes, which he was obliged to defend against both the Assassins 
and the Crusaders, and his autobiography was written at the end of a long 
life when he was nearly ninety. The author intended his book to present a 
series of exempla, as is indicated by his title, and he reiterates time and again 
that whatever vicissitudes to which a man’s life is subject, whatever plans he 
makes, whatever the height of his hope or the depth of his despair, all is 
predestined and predetermined. This message provides a connecting thread 
for a book which is otherwise loosely organized, and where reminiscence is 
mixed with reflections and anecdotes reported by others. Usamah’s main 
occupations throughout his life were intermittent war and incessant 
hunting - in this he was perhaps not so very different from the European 
nobility of the same period — and his pages are frequently spattered with 
bloodshed - beasts, birds, Franks and francolins, all are to be hunted down 
and slain. 

There was, however, a more attractive side to Usamah, who apart from 
venery was devoted to poetry and the delights of literature. In relating how 
his family en route from Egypt to Syria had been robbed of their money and 
valuables and Usamah’s library, he recalls: 

The safety of my children, my brother’s children and our harem made the loss of 
money which we suffered a comparatively easy matter to endure - with the 
exception of the books, which were four thousand volumes, all of the most 
valuable kind. Their loss has left a heartsore that will stay with me to the last day of 
my life. 47 

Usamah greatly admired his father, Majd al-DIn abu Salamah Murshid, 
who renounced the lordship of Shayzar in favour of a younger brother, and 
in the course of incidental references Usamah gives a memorable biographi- 
cal sketch of his father’s extraordinary character. Majd al-DIn spent his days 

45 al-Slrah al-falsafiyyah, trans. A. J. Arberry, Asiatic Review, xlv, 1949, 704. 

46 Sec below, ch. 17, 323-4. 47 Arab-Syrian Gentleman, 61. 
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in killing animals in innumerable hunting expeditions, or in fasting, and in 
the evenings when it was too dark to hunt, he copied out the Qur'an, of 
which he transcribed forty-six complete copies. Yet the patience required 
by this exacting task did not extend to other spheres of his life. He was a 
man of foul temper who could not brook tardiness in his servants. Usamah 
describes how once when his father’s groom was slow in bringing his father 
his horse, Majd al-DIn hit out at the unfortunate servant with his sword, 
which was still in its scabbard: 

The sword cut through the outfit . . . which the groom had on, and then cut 
through the bone of his elbow. The whole forearm fell off. After this he (may God’s 
mercy rest upon his soul!) used to support him, and his children after him, because 
of that blow. 48 

Usamah records many extraordinary events, not only from his own 
experiences, but also from those of his contemporaries. Among these is his 
account of the astonishing escape from a dungeon in Cairo of Ri^wan b. al- 
Walakhshl, who dug a tunnel fourteen cubits long armed only with an iron 
nail. 

Biography not only attained a prominent position in Islamic historiogra- 
phy as a whole, but eventually became so extensive that Arabic biographical 
literature exceeds that of any other culture in the ancient and medieval 
periods. Moreover in a number of ways, as in the cases of the prosopogra- 
phical reference work and the biographical dictionary, it anticipated by 
many centuries similar developments in western biography. 

48 Ibid., 147. 
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CHAPTER 12 

HISTORY AND HISTORIANS 


There are civilizations which have no history, or which, at any rate, are as 
little interested in commemorating the exploits of their ancestors as they are 
in bequeathing an account of their own to posterity. The reverse is true of 
those civilizations which, since antiquity, have succeeded one another on 
the shores of the Mediterranean and in western Asia, whether Semitic or 
otherwise. Writing, which made its appearance relatively early, obviously 
facilitated the recording of deeds or customs. Ruins of ancient monuments 
remind us of the passage of time and of successive peoples. The Qur 3 an is 
full of allusions to this past and, within the framework of a divine plan, 
presents in its own way an historical view of the world. Arabic poetry, as 
has been observed elsewhere, preserves and glorifies the memory of the 
exploits of various small social groups. Arabs who had become Muslims 
could not but reveal some sense of history, even though at the outset they 
did not yet write works which could be called historical. 

It is not claimed, of course, that a complete catalogue can be given of 
historiographical literature, of which, in any case, our knowledge is 
variable in relation to different periods and regions. At the start it is only 
necessary to emphasize that in the selection of works for mention - and a 
fortiori , if such be the case, for publication, the criteria are not quite the same 
as for purely literary works. Although in each instance the intellectual or 
artistic value of the work must of course be considered, and although the 
documentary importance of some work or other may be of special concern, 
it goes without saying that the chief interest of an historical work lies in the 
evidence which it affords for reconstituting the past. This qualification 
means that a work which is in itself mediocre can be of great interest; pride 
of place must always be given to writings which embody direct evidence 
and not to latter-day compilations (subject to the proviso that these latter 
may contain original evidence otherwise lost). 

The Arabic word which is usually considered to be the best translation of 
“history” is tarikh. Its etymology is obscure, but the word is applied to 
historical narratives and to biographical dictionaries alike. Conversely 
there exist works in both these categories which are not described as tarikh. 


Other words which will be encountered include akhbar , sirah and tabaqat , 
and these are used to represent works analogous to others defined as tarikh , 
which itself does not seem to appear until the period when history became a 
properly constituted science, that is to say in the third century of the Hijrah. 
Several earlier manuscripts have titles beginning with “ tarikh ”, but these 
are probably designations added by later copyists. 

FROM THE BEGINNINGS TO THE TIME OF AL-TABARI 

The origins of Arab-Muslim historiography are difficult to date exactly; it 
is evident only that they cannot be separated from those of the other literary 
and cultural genres of the first two centuries of Islam. In previous chapters 
of this History, there has been a review of the Hadith , the maghaft and the 
Sir ah. x Although the Hadith may occasionally provide material for the 
writing of history, the inspiration behind it is obviously very different. It is 
another matter with maghaft and with the Sirah : Sezgin has shown that 
maghafi are the Islamicized sequel to the ayyam al- Arab: in each case there is 
apparent a desire to transmit to posterity the memory of a glorious or 
important episode; in both alike this concern is bound up with the need to 
know or to reconstitute the family and tribal genealogies which since the 
advent of Islam could be of practical advantage in conferring the right to a 
pension or other benefits. Although the maghafi and the Sirah were still 
related exclusively to the life and times of the Prophet, it is easy to see how 
they might, in a subsequent age, awaken the desire for a similar record of 
such events as might be likely to have the same consequences or to promote 
an understanding of the problems then facing the emergent community 
{ummah). In this connection particular mention must be made of certain 
minor works recently brought to light by enquirers concerned with 
reconstructing the original development of Islamic ideas. 2 As is well 
known, the early disputes between Muslims were inextricably political and 
religious and consequently the first writings on the subject frequently 
contain historical observations, as, for example, on the struggles between 
'All and Mu c awiyah. In fact, historiography was to develop gradually 
towards greater independence, but it can hardly be denied that for a long 
time it was still to encounter various preoccupations of this kind. 

It is unlikely that at the start, when writing in Arabic was still at an 
elementary stage, revered traditions should have been passed on otherwise 
than by word of mouth, or by a few brief notes at most. The decisive period 
for the development of a true literary genre must surely have been, as it was 

1 CHAL.UP, chs. 10-18. 2 In particular M. Cook, Early Muslim Dogma, Cambridge, 1981. 
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with the Hadith , the caliphate of c Abd al-Malik (reigned 65-88/685/705). 
However this may be, the means of conveying information at that stage can 
only have been the Hadith , and also the maghafi, that is to say, miscellaneous 
accounts gathered from individuals who had either witnessed the events 
themselves or were intermediaries who related what they had learned from 
such witnesses. In relation to the length of time throughout which it was to 
persist in certain departments of history, this came to be called the 
Traditionist method, the method of the mufyaddithun. In any case it may be 
assumed that a writer will question first, for reasons of convenience and 
preference, those sources who belong to his own social-political group, and 
here it is possible for discrepancies to arise between written accounts 
produced in the environment of Medina or Damascus, centred on the 
Umayyads, or in Iraq in the cantonment cities {am far) of Basra and of Kufa. 
In Iraq, there were to be found numerous tribal groups relatively remote 
from the central power, and writers attaching themselves to one or other of 
these groups would thus reproduce their respective versions of events. 
There has been an attempt to detect in this or that version the interpreter of 
the Azd, the Tamlm, etc. 3 Such possibilities must not however be 
exaggerated: the tribes were in close proximity to one another and 
sometimes intermingled; it would be difficult, if not for the fairly primitive 
narrator, at least for his immediate successors not to add anything, or even 
on occasions not to combine with the version of their own group that of 
other groups near at hand. 

What was written in these conditions can be roughly divided into two 
classes, which are not mutually exclusive. We are dealing with minor works 
of still very limited scope, some of them relating to particular episodes 
(< akhbar ), others to subjects which could well be linked to the episodes. No 
attempt is made, save quite exceptionally, to weave together such accounts 
into any kind of chronological backcloth. The reconstitution of these early 
minor works, limited more or less to the Umayyad period and the very 
beginning of the "Abbasid period, is difficult because they have been 
absorbed into larger and better-written works and it is these latter which 
have been recopied; the earlier works have thus been forgotten and have 
gradually disappeared. Many of them must have been produced in only a 
single exemplar, for the use of the prince or the group for which they were 
intended, or on fragile pieces of papyrus. Additional difficulty is often 
caused by authors not always giving precise titles to their minor works, or 
by copyists altering them or using the same title indiscriminately for a 
complete work or a single chapter of it. However, here again the 
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responsibility for certain gaps in our knowledge must fall to some extent on 
modern negligence. At the close of the Middle Ages in Egypt the attitude of 
mind which then developed in favour of authenticity of research by means 
of a return to original sources was to reveal, particularly in the case of Ibn 
Hajar al- c Asqalani, the author of al-lfdbah ft tamyi \ al-$al}abah (“Achieving 
the Aim in Distinguishing the Companions”), that it was still possible for 
some ancient works to be recovered, and it would seem that in the 
intermediate periods Syrian historiography was sometimes to turn such 
possibilities to account. 

For us, however, the corner-stones of our knowledge are the citations 
made, chiefly by al-Tabari, but occasionally by other writers of the same 
century, of the works from which they had drawn their evidence. We are 
dealing of course with writers who make quotations which are both 
attributed and are more or less textually accurate, rather than those who 
give a summarized account without as a rule including any attribution. The 
main problem encountered is thus to decide whether the quotations are 
faithful and, in particular, how the extracts were selected. Some idea of 
validity may be gained by comparing the quotations from the same original 
work given by various writers and, in exceptional cases, by comparison 
with the original passage itself where it has by chance survived. 4 

It is characteristic of the early historical writings, without ever being 
expressly stated, to regard history as one of the principal forms by means of 
which not only small regional or confessional groups, but even the 
Community, itself, acquired consciousness of identity as a whole. Hence 
there is insistence on the obligation not to regard the writing of history as a 
genre in itself, separated from others by a line of demarcation. This was an 
attitude which was in certain cases to be modified in time, so that historians 
might acquire a degree of independence; the apparently detached tone of 
the writer might conceal it to some extent, but it must never be forgotten. It 
is also reinforced, for Islam and Christianity alike, by the tendency of many 
scholars to practise several disciplines simultaneously, even though poster- 
ity does not commemorate them all equally. Even when there is a division 
of labour, it is not difficult to recognize, in the case of a man like al-Tabari 
for example, that the author of the “History” and the author of the 
“Commentary” on the Qur’an are one and the same person. Moreover, the 
methods of work distinguishing the various disciplines were less divergent 
then than they would be today. 

It was towards the middle of the second/eighth century that the first great 
works of fiqh (usually rendered “jurisprudence”) were accomplished. 


3 This idea was developed by J. WelHiausen in his Prolegomena, 1899. 


4 There are several references in GAS, 1; see especially pp. jof. 
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Alongside writers who proceeded systematically by means of question and 
answer, there were others, particularly those with a more or less definite 
administrative objective, like Abu Yusuf with his Kitab al-Kharaj , who 
inserted into their narrative some traditions relating to the behaviour of this 
or that caliph or governor, especially, of course, to the behaviour of c Umar 
b. al-KhatJab (reigned 1 3-23/634-44), essentially the first administrator of 
the Muslim state. Thus there were in circulation from that period a certain 
number of traditions of the kind at the same time as the Prophetic badiths. 
From these more or less authentic traditions, other writers, of a different 
turn of mind but not unfamiliar with juridical matters, were able to put 
together small concentrations of data relating to one single event or subject. 
The first two which have come down to us are the Kitab al-Riddah of 
Wathlmah (who may have been a Persian - at any rate he was a cloth 
merchant who was born at Fasa), and the Watfat S iff in of Na$r b. Muzahim 
al-Minqari. It is possible that several caliphs were dealt with in this way, as 
was soon to be done in any case more specifically for c Umar b. c Abd al- c Az!z 
by Ibn c Abd al-Hakam, in an anti- c Abbasid and pro-Umayyad spirit. The 
choice itself of these subjects makes the intrusion of politico-religious 
interests a possibility; it is not surprising that in a Shfah environment 
descriptions should have been written about the person of al-Husayn and 
the drama of his death; 5 there were also brief accounts of the revolt of al- 
Mukhtar b. abl c Ubayd al-Thaqafi. More often a writer would apply himself 
to recounting the stories of various fitnabs from early times. It is possible - 
but this is, for the moment, pure conjecture - that these writings may have 
had some connection with the ferment associated with the coming of the 
c Abbasids. 

At about the same time the literature of the conquests (futidj) was 
reaching perfection and completion. Here the most important name is that 
of al-Waqidl, who had compiled a collection of Magba^i, to which the Futuh 
were a kind of sequel. Not much is known about this second work of al- 
Waqidl, which exists only in separate minor pieces on some of the 
conquests. All the evidence goes to show that the accounts which have 
reached us are imaginative reconstructions of a later date, but the fact that 
they have no attributions indicates that he was considered to be the chief 
authority in this respect. The study of the history of the conquests was not 
motivated only by an interest in curious anecdotes or by pride in the 
Community or in one of its groups shown there in a good light; it had also 
the objective of establishing precisely the practical consequences, so as to 
deduce from them, one at a time, the juridical modalities of the constitution 
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of the empire. This aspect is clearly related to the fact that many of the 
traditions to be found in historical works also occur in the juridical 
treatises. It is quite definitely characteristic of the work of Ibn c Abd al- 
Idakam on the conquest of Egypt and, secondarily, on that of the Maghrib 
and of al-Andalus . 6 The same is also true, later and more generally, of the 
celebrated treatise of al-Baladhurl on the conquests (Futiib al-buldan) and 
even, at the end, on certain of the institutions that subsequently developed: 
the famous chapter on the origins of Muslim coinage, almost the only 
information available on the subject, must have been in use from century to 
century until the present day. 

Not long before the mid-second century of the Hijrah several important 
works made their appearance; it was at about that time that the Sirah (the 
biography of Muhammad) was being perfected and that the first juridical 
miscellanies were being compiled, the relationship of which to history will 
be examined. Shortly before the fall of the Umayyads al-Zuhrl , 7 a Traditio- 
nist who made excursions into history, was at work, while in Iraq c Awanah 
and Abu Mikhnaf were writing at about the time of the c Abbasid accession. 
Simultaneously several writers were beginning to occupy themselves with 
linking together various episodes into a continuous narrative, of necessity 
paying a little more attention to chronology, not to mention interpolating 
the beginnings of Muslim history into the general evolution of the history 
of the human race. In particular they described the series of prophets 
mentioned in the Qur’an which culminated ultimately in Muhammad. Ibn 
Ishaq, to judge from the scant quotations available, may possibly also have 
been working on these lines. 

For pre-Islamic history, the starting-point was of course to be found in 
the Qur’an, but it did not provide the material for a full exposition of what 
was regarded as more or less common knowledge. It was necessary to 
obtain information on the traditions and the writings of the non-Muslim 
peoples concerned with earlier revelations. It was of course unlikely that 
any Arab— Muslim writer would ever have read the Old or the New 
Testament in the original or would have known the general Christian 
histories compiled during the centuries prior to Islam; there were some 
local converts who were able to make translations, as indeed they could do 
for philosophical and scientific literature. In the field of history, however, it 
does not seem that a need existed which was either as widespread or as 
demanding. Generally speaking, writers had to be content with accounts 
conveyed orally by converts of their own race who had not necessarily 
themselves had direct access to the sacred books, and in any case could 


5 See the short treatises of al-Mada’inl, GAS, 1, 314; Abu Miljnaf, GAS, 1, 308. 


6 See R. Brunschvig, “Ibn c Abdalhakam et la conquete de l’Afrique du Nord”, Annales de tlnstitut des 

Etudes Orientates, vi, 1942. 7 GAS, 1, 280-3. 
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scarcely distinguish between them and the apocryphal works circulating at 
that time in the Orient. Thus there came to be formed a whole literature of | 

isralliyyat (“Israelite stories ”) 8 and of qisas al-anbiya (“tales of the j 

prophets ”). 9 

The Arabs were no less interested in their ancestors of the period of the 
Jahiliyyah, who had moreover been in touch with other peoples descended 
from Abraham. Hence there came into being a double literature, partly 
devoted to ancient beliefs and partly to tribal genealogies, and the most j 

illustrious name associated with it was that of Hisham al-Kalbl. 

Finally the Persians, who remembered their forefathers and naturally 
sought to exalt them in the eyes of their new masters, translated, especially 
for the use of the latter, their ancient “Book of Kings”. It was a work 
probably initiated after the accession of the c Abbasids by Ibn al-Muqaffa c . 

Henceforth writers in Arabic compiled histories in which the Islamic 
period was preceded for some by Biblical history and for others by Persian 
history. It was naturally only a short step further to the idea of presenting 
these two histories in conjunction, involving the difficult task of establish- 1 

ing a broad chronological concordance. There seems no need to assume 
from all this that a definite influence was exercised by non-Arab literature, 
though it may have resulted in a sympathetic atmosphere. Any progress 
came as the direct result of demands made by the Arab-Muslim world itself. 

(It will be noted that the legacies of researchers and compilers are almost , 

completely oblivious of Greek history, though not of Greek science, and by 
extension, a fortiori , of Roman history.) 

From what has just been said it follows naturally that almost the entire 
body of writers of early history consisted of Arabs, more particularly 
mawali , that is to say, Arabic-speaking Iraqis. The arrival on the scene of an 
important civil and military Khurasanian element, which rapidly became 
Arabicized, resulted under the c Abbasids in an outcrop of Iranian authors 
from the third/ninth century onwards. They were able, however, to 
preserve or develop certain specific customs, and so the various trends, 
which will be discussed later, were able to coexist. 

It was at the junction of these periods that there appeared a new genre 
which was immediately highlighted by a masterpiece. It was convenient for 
an enquiring public to be able to find out all possible information on leading 
personalities of the two past centuries of Islam, both to determine their 
place in history and to assess their authority in the transmission of 
Tradition. Such was the need felt by Ibn Sa c d, whose work in which the 
personages studied were arranged in classes according to their generations 

9 El 2 , “l£i$a$”. 


was for this reason called Jabaqat (“Classes”). This voluminous collection 
is of untold value to us, not only for its intrinsic merit but because it is often 
the only source to provide us with information before such information has 
been modified by a change of outlook in later works . 10 Two generations 
later another work, in some respects comparable with it, was to be compiled 
by al-Baladhuri, a writer who will be considered in due course. In contrast 
to the Jabaqat of Ibn Sa c d, the Kitab Ansab al-ashraf (“Book of the 
Genealogies of the Nobles”) is characterized by its essential preoccupation 
with the personalities of the Umayyad caliphs and of their entourage. 

We have little knowledge of when and how the idea of compiling a 
consecutive history first saw the light. It is possible that this type of history 
was known to be possessed by other peoples, but the need must also have 
been felt independently. In any case, it presented a delicate problem, for it 
was necessary to interpose, among the akhbar on which there was ample 
information, explanatory passages for which no material yet existed. 
Probably the procedure was still to interrogate surviving witnesses when 
these were available, but only the closest study of later chronicles still 
extant, and in particular those of al-Tabari, would make it possible to 
distinguish between the oral and the written sources utilized by the early 
writers. The most ancient chronicle preserved to the present day is that of 
Khalifah b. Khayyaf, whom we shall discuss, but he had apparently several 
predecessors. 

The early writers could naturally concern themselves only with early 
events, and their successors in turn recorded the events which followed. It 
is, however, typical that priority was almost always given, in respect of 
historical importance, to events of the early decades of Islam. By reason of 
the mass of tradition collected about them, they must have occupied in 
written works a disproportionately greater space than did subsequent 
periods. The main cause of this preference is of course implicit in the fact 
that for the formation and life of the Muslim community, it was these early 
events which presented the fundamental politico-religious problems; the 
solution of them was still a factor in its subsequent development. 

It is a commonplace to say that, in most civilizations endowed with 
historical literature, such literature is most frequently concerned only with 
“wars and kings”. This is indeed true, though with important reservations 
in Arab-Muslim historical literature, most works being preoccupied 
almost exclusively with external wars and internal dissension. However this 
dictum has a particular significance inasmuch as many of these dissensions 
had in fact a lasting politico-religious effect. 

10 Cf. above, ch. 1 1 . 
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To sum up, if we consider the whole course of history as presented to us 
in the later chronicles, we are obliged to conclude that certain events, even 
among the most important, have failed to find an historian. Such, most 
surprisingly, is the case with the "Abbasid revolution. Certainly there were 
polemical writings, but it seems that the first comprehensive account was 
that of a certain Ibn Naftah, some three-quarters of a century after the 
event. It has been supposed that this work reached us in the anonymous 
manuscript discovered and published under the title of Akhbar Al c Abbas 
or Akhbar al-Dawlah al-Abbasiyyah. 1 1 This may be so, but it must be 
stressed that this work, which must be regarded as original, appears to be 
based on a documentation which is in the main not different from that 
which the Iraqi writers have handed down to us and which, hitherto, seems 
to have served only one subsequent author, an anonymous Khurasanian 
two centuries later in date (see below). The anonymous work discovered by 
al-Durl attributes the claim of the c Abbasids to the caliphate to the fact that 
they were heirs of the movement of Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyyah and Abu 
Hashim - a statement which appears to be true of the first "Abbasids, but 
which the third, al-Mahdl (reigned 1 5 8—69/775—85), contested, proclaiming 
the entitlement of the family in its own right. 

The writers of akhbar , like the collectors of Hadlth - in fact they are often 
one and the same - belonged to various persuasions and parties, which is 
probably the reason why they chose to write about episodes in which such 
persuasions and parties took opposing sides. It also explains why they 
regard the others within their number as being of greater or lesser value. 
This aspect of their work must not however be exaggerated. Lively as their 
quarrels may have been, they did not at this time result in the creation of 
widely divided sects, as was to happen later. It is well known that those who 
were afterwards to be called Sunni accepted Traditions based on the 
authority of personages classed as Shfis, and vice versa. This means that 
there was no fundamental distinction between the documentary evidence 
used by the adherents of the Umayyads, those of the c Abbasids and the early 
Shfis. Only gradually, as works were produced which were of wider scope 
and greater complexity, did they begin to seem intended more specifically 
for one set of people or another. 

The chronological presentation of historical material soon led to its 
rearrangement in the form of annals, that is to say the enumeration of events 
year by year. It was a system which existed in pre-Islamic literature and in 
the literature of medieval Europe. Perhaps it would be paradoxical to say 
that Arab writers - in any case it never applied to all of them - did not arrive 

11 Ed. A. Duri, Beirut, 1971. 
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at this formula without some vague awareness of its prevalence, but it does 
not seem that this is essential to explain the course of development. The first 
point to be noted is of course that we are now dealing with lunar, not solar, 
years. In point of fact the Arab Muslims, as is well known, adopted very 
early on dating by the period of the Hijrah for administrative purposes. The 
most ancient papyri of the Islamic period prove it. Accordingly, even 
though a large part of the information provided by historians was originally 
obtained orally without precise dating, whenever they came upon official 
written documents, these would already be dated and they would naturally 
make use of them in their text under that date. The two most ancient 
examples which we have of exposition in the form of annals date from the 
middle of the third/ninth century; they consist of a part of the chronicle of 
Khallfah b. Khayyaf, recently recovered and published, and of the lost 
chronicle of Abu Hassan al-Ziyadl. The work was called Tarlkh c ala 3 l-sinin 
(“History Year by Year”) which is indicative of its being regarded as a 
novelty. Henceforward, the annalistic form of presentation was to be 
applied to the major part of historiography, even in the case of works where 
the type of documentation did not so plainly demand it. Annals, moreover, 
did not exclude other chronological divisions, by reigns or by duwal (pi. of 
datvlah , i.e. “cycles” hence, “dynasty”). It was an arrangement which 
facilitated cross-references between works, making it easy to find in each 
the same events. In certain countries, however, such as Iran and Egypt, a 
preference remained for dealing with history more comprehensively by 
reigns without any other chronological distinction. 

It may be said that by now the writing of history constituted an 
independent genre, even when it was practised by authors who also wrote 
works of a different kind. Quite soon it became customary to designate this 
genre by the term tarikh , but this word, the etymology of which is probably 
related to lunar dating and which does not seem to be connected with any 
pre-Islamic Semitic language, has no precise definition to correspond with 
the European word “history”. It will be seen that it can be applied to works 
in very different categories; its first appearance is hard to date, but one of the 
earliest properly attested instances is the Tarikh of al-Bukharl, which is a 
list of the original sources and the transmitters of Hadlth. Conversely, it can 
also happen that certain works are designated indiscriminately as ta°rlkh , 
akhbar and even other terms are used. 

It was in any case during this period that works were being produced by 
the leading writers who were subsequently to be made use of by al-T a barI 
and others, culminating in al-Mada 3 inI, through whom many of his 
predecessors came to be known. In general it was Iraqis who were 
involved, for the fall of the Umayyads had compromised the passing on of 
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Syrian tradition. This was the era of the first urban histories, which will be 
discussed later. 

Somewhat paradoxically, although this period of historical writing 
culminated in about the year 300/912-3 with al-Tabari, he had been 
preceded by several writers (in fact unknown to him), who had sought to 
provide their respective circles with general expositions which were more 
cursory and more composite, but of which the sources must have been in 
general the same - Ibn Qutaybah, al-Ya c qubI, Abu Hanlfah al-DInawari, 
etc. Ibn Qutaybah, whose fame among posterity rests chiefly on his small 
historical work the Kitab al-Maarif y but whose other activities, including 
theology, have been brought to light in our time, was chiefly concerned 
with imparting both to the educated public of Baghdad and to the 
government secretaries a general outline of what they ought to know. He is 
thus one of those who contributed to the institution, on the various planes 
of knowledge, of a sort of average orthodoxy as it might have been 
conceived according to al-Mutawakkil. He was not a scholar and his work 
implies that he was dealing with some miscellaneous collections of 
information, including those already noted and others. 

Abu Hanlfah al-DInawari and al-Ya c qubI are quite different. Both of 
them were Shfls at a time when, in fact, Shi'ism had not yet been clearly 
defined for ordinary purposes and Shfls filled the offices of the caliphate 
itself. Abu Hanlfah al-DInawari was a Persian of liberal outlook, who took 
an interest in botany among other sciences. His short historical work, al- 
Akhbar al-tiwal (“The Long Accounts”) is characteristic of a trend which is 
to be found throughout Iranian historiography, whether written in Persian 
or Arabic: interest is confined almost exclusively to Iranian history, both 
pre-Islamic and Islamic. This Muslim passes over in almost complete 
silence the history of the Prophet of Islam and that of the Arab conquests. 

Al-Ya c qubl, an Arab (although a part of his working life was spent in 
Iran), was on the other hand of an oecumenical turn of mind. Although it 
was not until the end of his life that he wrote his Kitab al-Bulddn y in which he 
dealt with all those regions of the Muslim world which he had not found 
possible to describe in his Ta'rikb, the first volume of this work, covering 
the pre-Islamic period without any precise chronology, enumerates all the 
peoples who by that time could claim to be called civilized. The author lists 
the Israelites, the early Christians, Syrians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Indians, 
Greeks, Romans, Persians, the peoples of the North including the Turks, 
Chinese, Egyptians, Berbers, Abyssinians, the Bedja, the black Sudanese 
and finally the Arabs of pre-Islamic Arabia (with no mention of Western 
Europeans). He also wrote a small work dealing with the effect of the 
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weather on men. The second volume of his history gives the history of the 
caliphate up to 259/872. 

It must be remembered that al-Baladhuri was also writing at this period. 
He too was unknown to al-Tabari, but worked on the same lines, using in 
general the same sources. 

The importance of Abu Ja c far Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari (d. 3 10/923) 
and his great history Ta'rikh al-rusul wa-l-muluk mark a turning-point 
between the old style of historiography and the new historiography which 
was to follow, though actually it is more a case of one or two generations 
overlapping than of a clear line of chronological demarcation. With al- 
Tabari the Traditionist method reached its zenith and at the same time its 
swan-song, since it was impossible for it to be pursued further. It was in one 
sense slightly anachronistic, if the work of al-Tabari be compared with that 
of Ibn Qutaybah, al-Ya c qubI or Abu Hanlfah al-DInawari. 

Strange as it may seem, although al-Tabari has been regarded for 
generations and, to a certain extent, up to the present time as embodying in 
himself the whole of history, at least for the centuries preceding him, no 
monograph has survived on the man himself. Although history constitutes 
his chief claim to fame for posterity, he is no less distinguished as the author 
of the first great Tafsir (Quranic commentary), and as a jurist. Although a 
writer when moving from one genre to another may change his style and 
method of documentation in some degree, it would be paradoxical to 
pretend that he is no longer the same man, particularly when what he writes 
can have far-reaching significance in the eyes of the Community. It is 
indisputably in this spirit that al-Tabari should be studied and, in the 
absence of any earlier study on these lines, the little that we can say must 
necessarily be inadequate. 12 

The reputation of al-Tabari has given rise to some misinterpretation. 
The Traditionist method which he used takes as its starting-point the 
collection of individual pieces of evidence on particular events. By the time 
of al-Tabari, however, it was obviously not possible for him to undertake 
personal interrogations himself when he was dealing with ancient times; he 
could do so only for recent events. Oddly enough, however, as it seems at 
first sight, it is precisely with regard to his own period that al-Tabari is most 
cautious in his expositions, because in accordance with his method he is not 
faced with the comparison of sources necessary in dealing with material 
from earlier times, in relation to which he might be thought of as the last 
link in a chain of oral transmission. But this is quite exceptional. Although 

12 See EI\ “Jabarl”; GAL, i, i48ff; GAS, i, jajf; The History of al-Jabari, xxxvm, The Return of the 

Caliphate to Baghdad, trans. F. Rosenthal, 1986. 
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no writer before him had made a comparable effort to obtain documen- 
tation, several, as noted, had already achieved written compilations and it 
was thus essentially on the basis of written evidence that al-Tabari was 
working. The chains of transmitters (isnad) are genuine, but they repro- 
duce, apart from the last link, virtually the isnads of his predecessors. In 
certain cases he acquires from the last one whose readings he has heard a 
formal authomation {ija^ah) for transmission, while in other cases he 
reproduces information from works available to the public. In any case the 
list of transmitters begins with the last and most recent one and then goes 
back to his predecessors, and it is sometimes difficult to distinguish the 
compilation written first from the individual pieces of evidence of which it 
is composed. For this purpose it is possible to rely, as several modern 
authors have discovered, ^ on what the precursors of al-Tabari already 
knew, medieval men of learning like Ibn al-Nadlm in his Fihrist or even 
much later Ibn Hajar al- c AsqalanI, especially in his al-hdbah. What has been 
said above on the first writers of akhbdr or of tarlkh rests essentially on 
investigations of this kind, though it cannot be said that any of them are as 
yet complete and finished. 

It will be noted that al-Tabari appears to have been unaware or, perhaps, 
neglectful of certain of his contemporaries or immediate predecessors. In 
the case of al-Ya qubl or of Abu Hanlfah al-DInawari, the omission might 
be due to their opinions and also to the fact that the composite form of their 
expositions ruled out his own method of setting to work. It is a little more 
surprising in relation to a writer like al-Baladhuri, who worked in the same 
way as he did himself, but in general using the same sources of which he had 
direct knowledge. 

One fundamental problem obviously is to determine whether the 
quotations made by al-Tabari are completely reliable. Where it has been 
possible to make comparisons with other writers of compilations or with 
some original material, the result has been affirmative, but this does not 
mean that these quotations are necessarily complete: some passages could 
have been omitted because they were repetitive or because they expressed 
opinions of which he did not approve. Al-Tabari was a loyal subject of the 
Abbasids and, although he felt able to use sources of other persuasions 
when they did not contradict the versions accepted by the Sunni commun- 
ity, he refrained when this was not the case. 

What posterity up to the present day has seen in the work of al-Tabari is a 
monumental corpus of everything which could be known in the light of the 
second/eighth century under the c Abbasids. It was a labour which 
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obviously relieved his successors of making a similar effort, a fact which 
may explain the gradual disappearance of most of the earlier works. There 
is, however, one important reservation to be made. Al-Tabari dealt with the 
whole of Muslim history in good faith, or at least believed that he did. In 
fact, although he had travelled a little in Syria and in Egypt, he has very 
much less to say about these countries than about the eastern half of the 
empire. Above all, and this is remarkable, he effectively disregards the 
whole of the Muslim West, an aspect which did not escape the notice of 
readers like c ArIb b. Sa c d al-Qurfubi (se;e below), to whom the fame of al- 
Tabari was well known in spite of the immense distances between them. 
For the modern historian, ifris obvious that al-Tabari affords the basis of all 
research for the three centuries reviewed by him, but he needs to be 
supplemented by all that can be discovered in authors who are wholly or 
partly independent of him. 

THE CLASSICAL PERIOD 

The reputation of al-Tabari was such that henceforward many other 
historians were to be assessed by comparison with him; he marks, however, 
as has been noted, the end of a genre which various writers over the 
centuries were to seek to revive. Some again, on occasion, attempted to 
supplement his work with direct extracts from ancient sources, but as a 
whole they took shelter under his authority. Those who wrote the history 
of subsequent periods often took as their starting-point the end of al- 
Tabari, subject to the reservation that, as has been seen, the last few years 
had been insufficiently examined. For these new periods they had recourse, 
among other sources of information, to the accounts of surviving witnesses 
or to personal recollections, and it may be said that in this way they 
continued the method of the muljaddithun. In essentials, however, the 
approach was now different. Muslim administrative bodies were very 
bureaucratic and addicted to red tape. In particular they kept copies of the 
correspondence of caliphs and rulers, as well as letters addressed to them 
and, especially, of communiques sent through the official postal service 
{band) by provincial officials and informants. All this material made it 
possible to compile a sort of chancery journal, in which events were 
recorded in chronological order, or at least in the order of arrival of the 
communiques concerning them. 

Inconsistencies sometimes arose in relation to the beginning and the end 
of the year; sometimes communiques belonging to the beginning of the 
year were carelessly inserted into the previous file. Indeed, an event in Dhu 
3 1-Hijjah might only have come to the knowledge of the addressee in 
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Muharram, and the historian consigned it to the following year, or 
sometimes, in the belief that there had been an error in classification, he 
referred it back to the preceding Muharram. Sometimes if he drew his 
inspiration from earlier sources, he might even report the same event twice 
without being aware of it. Also, as between two separate works, there 
might be discrepancies in dating (not to mention errors in transcription). 
Although no definite information can be given on this subject, it is certain 
that historians had access to archives and were able to make transcriptions 
of whatever they liked — especially if their work was of a semi-official nature 
or had the approval of the prince or the vizier. It is true that al-Tabari or the 
writers to whom he owed his information had had access to documents, but 
the situation was now reversed: hitherto such documents had been inserted 
into a comprehensive scheme which owed nothing to them, whereas now 
the occasional eye-witness accounts were interpolated into a scheme based 
on the archives. The good state of preservation of at least a part of such 
archives is illustrated by the use which was still to be made of them, at the 
beginning of the ninth/fifteenth century, by al-Qalqashandl in his §ubk al- 
asha. 

Although al-Tabari was a private individual, he acquired official status 
on account of his writings. His successors in Baghdad held similar status 
and were regarded with sufficient esteem for there to be no need of 
associates or of rivals in their fields. When other works materialized they 
were to come from other regions or other sections of society. One 
remarkable fact was that the craft of historian should have been practised 
for more than a century and a half by members of one family from Harran - 
they were, in fact, non-Muslims belonging as they did to the Sabian sect 
(§abi 3 ah); their conversion to Islam did not occur until the end of the fourth 
generation. The first of them was a mathematician, Thabit b. Sinan, who 
lived until at least 360/970. Nothing of his original work has reached us 
directly, apart from a compilation relating to the Qaramifah (Carmathians), 
which was probably made up of excerpts from the original. There is no 
doubt, however, that this compilation was almost the sole source of the 
whole of Iraqi historiography, give or take an occasional Christian author 
writing in Arabic. It seems to have consisted of a combination of two kinds 
of material, probably derived from various communiques, one providing 
an exposition followed by a list of events and the other giving an account of 
events from day to day, of which latter we may well have virtually a copy in 
the surviving portion of the chronicle of Muhammad b. c Abd al-Malik al- 
Hamadhanl, to be considered shortly. It is not known exactly to what extent 
the nephew of Thabit, Abu Ishaq Ibrahim b. Hilal al-^abi 5 , continued the 
work of his uncle. Abu Ishaq was in any case well placed to undertake such a 


task, in his capacity as secretary to the caliph. Miskawayh (d. 421/ 1030) 
refers to them indiscriminately as “the chronicler”, but his contribution 
was incorporated in the general work of his grandson Hilal b. al-Muhassin 
b. Ibrahim al-$abi\ However, this was in the period of the Buwayhid domi- 
nation and Abu Ishaq, who had been cast into prison by Aqlud al-Dawlah 
(reigned 338-72/949-83), obtained his pardon only on condition that he 
compiled a history of the dynasty, adorned, of necessity, with a number of 
prevarications. It seems likely that a recently discovered work on the 
complex regional history of the south Caspian provinces during the first 
half of the fourth/tenth century may be more or less identical with the first 
volume of this Kitab al-Tajt (“TajI” from one of the titles of A^ud al- 
Dawlah, “Taj al-Millah”), which must also have been used later on by the 
Persian Ibn Isfandiyar for his history of Jabaristan. The accuracy and the 
importance of the information to be found in it must alert us to the danger 
of forming, a priori , too unfavourable an opinion of the work of Abu Ishaq. 

However that may be, the chronicle was continued by Hilal al-$abi 3 up to 
447/105 5-6, just before his death. A three-year section of it has survived, 
consisting of a chancery record of the type defined above, but some extracts 
which have been preserved, especially it would seem on non-Iraqi events, in 
the Mir* at al-^aman of Sib* Ibn al-jawzl, show that it also contained more 
detailed and consecutive accounts. Then the chronicle was continued up to 
479/1086—87 by the son of Hilal, Ghars al-Ni c mah Muhammad, who must 
have died without issue: this part, which is particularly significant, has been 
effectively reproduced in the corresponding section of the Mir at. It 
disregards the small, piecemeal events of day-to-day existence but provides, 
in the order in which the relevant communiques were received, reports of 
exceptional value. Finally, although not belonging to the same family, 
Muhammad b. c Abd al-Malik al-Hamadhanl (beginning of the sixth/twelfth 
century) may be regarded as having undertaken a general readoption of the 
chronicle, which he continued up to his own times. Strange to say, so far 
only the first part has reached us, and that in a MaghribI manuscript, which 
shows how widely it was distributed. However, other continuations of al- 
Tabari had been produced elsewhere: mention will be made of that of Arib 
b. Sa c d al-Qurfubl in Spain and that of Abu Muhammad Abdullah b. 
Ahmad b. Ja c far al-Farghanl (d. 362/973), a Turk from Central Asia 
transferred to Egypt by the Ikhshidids. In fact it was on the basis of al- 
Tabari, and then of the chronicle, that Miskawayh compiled his Ta/arib al- 
umam , covering the years up to 373/983-84. 

Miskawayh was essentially a philosopher, or more widely a devotee of 
culture in all its forms at that time. So far as concerns us, he was an historian, 
who from the point of view of documentation is to be classed with the §abi 
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family. The chronicle was still the basis of information, but he amplified it 
by research in the archives and by conversations with his friends in 
Baghdad. He was, however, more than an ordinary historian, asking 
himself, as others did, but more plainly, what useful purpose was served by 
history, a subject to which he ascribes the function of a kind of vast 
Fiirstenspiegel, both actual and experimental. It was in fact the standpoint of 
the princes which he adopted, since it was they who had to learn from 
history the lessons on good and bad government; however he was carried 
along by his narrative beyond the range of such precepts. He seems to have 
been above all a man who found himself confronted by the problems of 
sound government and the pages which he devoted to the regime of the 
iqtf rank amongst the most enlightened of the whole of medieval 
historiography. His long life must have brought him nearly to 430/1038-9, 
but the Tajarib had been compiled in about 380/990-91, in the particular 
atmosphere of the Buwayhid era when men like himself or Abu Hayyan al- 
Tawhldl (d. after 400/1009) could talk freely on almost everything in the 
cultivated circles of the court. Whatever his subject, the method of 
presentation of Miskawayh is distinguished by an effort towards synthesis 
and explanation, which was indispensable to the use of the rough and 
fragmented data of the chronicle. It has to be believed that the value of the 
completed work made itself known to a wide public, since a century later a 
man as different from Miskawayh as the caliph’s vizier, Abu Shuja c £ahir al- 
DTn Muhammad al-Rudhrawari, under the Saljuqs, thought it worth while 
to continue the Tajarib and accomplished the task as a whole in almost the 
same manner. The fact that in the manuscript tradition the twofold work 
was thus compiled and regrafted, from the date of its interruption, to the 
chronicle of Hilal al-§abi , demonstrates that for those who used it the 
whole constituted one and the same work. 

The century which began with al-Tabari was, if not the finest, at any rate 
among the two or three best periods for history writing in Iraq and 
elsewhere. The name which was in its own way the most celebrated, both in 
his own time and up to the present day, was that of Abu 5 1 -Hasan C A 1 I al- 
Mas'udl. A tireless traveller, coming from a great family, with a mind 
passionately interested in everything, he was, he says, also the author of 
three historical works: a great history (. Akbbar al-^aman), an enormous 
compilation which must have served him as a mine in itself but of which he 
perhaps never made a fair copy for publication - the size of it has in any case 
discouraged both copyists and readers; an intermediate-sized history ( al - 
Awsat ), likewise lost, and finally the Muruj al-dhahab (“Meadows of Gold”), 
which immediately and permanently established his reputation. This last 
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work, also voluminous, comprises in the first place a long geographical 
introduction, in which the author combines the scientific data of the times 
with his own observations on phenomena of land and sea. The ensuing 
volumes give, caliphate by caliphate, the history of the first three Muslim 
centuries, without any concern for finality or strict chronological order, but 
with the object of highlighting, episode by episode, the history of these 
rulers. His sources are almost all the same as those of al-Tabari and others, 
but the use he makes of them is far more personal. The style is simple, the 
narrative lively, sometimes fascinating - hence his success. 

In fact, to judge from indications given by himself, al-Mas c udi was the 
author of a large number of other writings, most of which appear to have 
escaped the attention of medieval biographers and bibliographers. The 
reason was that they were most often openly ShI c I, although probably of the 
moderate Twelver tendency which predominated in Baghdad in his time, 
on the eve of the Buwayhid conquest. The Muruj al-dhahab, on the other 
hand, was concerned not with the imams but with the Abbasid caliphs and 
could be read by everyone. Al-Mas c udl is frequently quoted by the 
historians, but it cannot be said that the Muruj al-dhahab has exercised any 
influence on the structure and concept of historiography in the proper sense 
of the term. 

Two other writers of this period were Hamzah b. al-Hasan al-l§fahanl (d. 
c. 360/970) and al-§ull. Al-I§fahanl sought to be concise in his outline of 
universal history embracing all peoples. The writer Abu Bakr Muhammad 
b. Yahya al-$ull was of a different kind. He was a courtier and tutor to 
caliphs and his work, under the significant title of Kitab al-Atvraq ( Book of 
Leaves”), without any other pretensions, relates morsels of history, 
personal recollections and accounts of witnesses, with numerous quo- 
tations of poetry, not to mention reminiscences of chess-players. He has 
been compared, all allowances being made, with Saint-Simon. 

The growing importance of the vizierate led to the writing of histories of 
the viziers. There was the work, only partially preserved, of Ibn c Abdus al- 
Jahshiyari, which was to be continued in the following century by Hilal al- 
§abi 3 , both of them dealing with administrative details of the highest 
interest. Mention may also be made here of the Rusum dar al-khilafah 
(“Forms of the Abode of the Caliphate”). 14 

The emphasis on doctrinal struggles inspired the production of works 
devoted to the study of sects and schisms, beginning with the Maqalat al- 
Islamiyyin (“Treatises of the Adherents of Islam”) of All b. Isma 11 al- 
Ash c ari and the Firaq al-Shfah (“Sects of the Shfah”) attributed to Abu 

M See D. Sourdel, “Questions de ceremonial 'Abbaside ’, Revue des Etudes Islamiques, i960. 
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Muhammad al-Hasan b. Musa b. Nawbakht, which, although essentially 
doctrinal, naturally included some historical information. Also to be noted 
is the Kitab al-Bad 3 wa-l-ta rtkh (“The Book of the Creation and of 
History”), a treatise on general history in terms of comparative religions, 
by al-Mufahhar al-MaqdisI. 

It was at about this time that a new genre came into being unparalleled 
elsewhere, that of the histories of cities in the form of biographical 
dictionaries. 15 Histories of cities had existed earlier and were to continue for 
a little longer, but they were not collections of biographies. The Kitab 
Baghdad of Ibn abl Tahir Tayfur was in fact, at least so far as concerns the 
volume preserved, a general history of the caliphate in relation to the city of 
Baghdad, its capital. The history of Mecca by Ibn al-Azraq al-Fariql, 
antedating al-Tabari, with the other Meccan chronicles which followed it, 
is presented as a history of that city, while the history of Mosul of Abu 
Zakariyya 3 Yazld b. Muhammad al-Azdl (d. 334/945-6), which owes 
something to al-Tabari, is a general history of Upper Mesopotamia; the j 
surviving half of the history of Qumm is a well-researched account of its 
administration. Al-Narshakhl’s history of Bukhara is a fairly general 
history of the Samanid dynasty. 

We should perhaps mention at this point the so-called faffiil literature, 
that is, books which discussed the merits {fadefil) of particular cities or 
regions, and brought together quotations in praise of them. These were 
frequently more of an antiquarian than of an historical character. 

Historiography in general was not intended particularly for writers; it 
had to lend itself to being easily consulted by readers of various disciplines 
and cultures. As a whole, therefore, authors adopted a simple style which | 

set forth as dearly as possible what they thought ought to be stated; the 
exceptions only serve more or less to prove the rule. Prefaces and 
dedications tended to be expressed in terms suited to the eminence of the 
patron to whom they were addressed. Episodes which were particularly 
stirring might be given emphasis in the same way, and when they were the 
subject of poetry, quotations were freely made. The panegyrics of princes 
lent themselves to the sounding of trumpets, as in al-Taji of Abu Ishaq 
Ibrahim b. Hilal al-$abl 3 honouring c Aqlud al-Dawlah, Taj al-Millah (see 
above), and the history of Mahmud of Ghaznah by al- c UtbI. Here the author 
was an Iranian and it is impossible not to sense the influence of Persian 
literature, as flowery and poetical in historiography as it is in other fields. 

15 See above, ch. n. 
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This same influence, like the personality of §alah al-DIn, was probably also 
responsible for the style in which Tmad al-DIn Muhammad b. Muhammad 
al-Katib al-l§fahanl (d. 5 97/ 1201) was to write at a later period. Such 
authors probably regarded history as a part of literature and wanted to use it 
as a means of displaying their virtuosity. However, this aspect should not 
be exaggerated: apart from the fact that they were few in number, they 
never used their literary acrobatics, at least before the Mamluk era, to mask 
or falsify the hard facts which were the subject of their expositions. Of 
course in matters of detail each author had his idiosyncrasies of style which 
were sometimes influenced by the local speech of the day; indeed the fidelity 
with which he reproduced quotations and documentary evidence could in 
extreme cases result in a mosaic of styles rather than a single style. 
Indifference to literary trimmings is revealed in the simplicity of the titles, 
assuming the early writers were always responsible for them. Subsequently 
there were to be some colourful titles following current literary fashion, the 
most celebrated example being Muruj al-dhahab of al-Mas c udI, but later on 
other works as important as those of c Izz al-DIn b. al-Athlr or al-Dhahabl 
were to be called simply al-Kamil ft 3 l-tarikh or Tarikh al-lslam. 

As in other disciplines, one of the first concerns of the writers of history 
was necessarily to find at least one exemplar of a work dealing with the 
subjects which interested them before their time. This was somewhat 
easier than it would then have been in Europe, because the more general 
distribution of paper and the extension of a certain degree of culture to 
widening circles of well-to-do persons brought about an increase in the 
numbers of copies of works corresponding to their interests. Moreover, as 
in Europe, travels accomplished “in search of science” {ft talab al- c ilm ) 
made it possible to fill in certain gaps. This again must not be exaggerated: it 
is easy to establish that, broadly speaking, even for matters of general 
interest like law, literature quite often tends to become fragmented into 
regional schools. A fortiori this applies even more to history, inasmuch as 
what is of interest to authors and readers is closely bound up with their 
particular region, large or small, and it is often impossible to find accounts 
of what has happened elsewhere, so that a disproportion arises between 
writings emanating from large and well-informed centres of culture and 
those the horizon of which is bounded by their own small territory. It is 
easy to understand also that works of great bulk have been much less 
copied, regardless of their merit, than even mediocre works of smaller size - 
and are consequently much harder to find. The vicissitudes of trade and of 
war, not to mention cases of individual dishonesty, sometimes resulted in 
the successive volumes of the same work not being discovered all in the 
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same place, so that in some instances authors simply wrote what they knew 
about them. In these circumstances it is small wonder that the most 
important works may sometimes have taken the longest to find. 

Writers have given little information as to how they gained access to the 
material which they intended to use. Some of them, the very rich, purchased 
large numbers of books; others most frequently had recourse to the 
libraries of princes, of mosques and later of madrasahs. It was possible for a 
teacher or the pupil of a teacher to enter such libraries, or they could write 
down in their own way what the teacher read or dictated. On occasions a 
prince might confer the favour of access to his private library. The result 
was that the texts available to such writers sometimes amounted more to a 
lucky dip than to a specialized selection. Nevertheless, they endeavoured to 
bring to the knowledge of their readers both what they ought to have 
provided in ideal circumstances and what was actually available to them. 

After a work had been completed it necessarily required some time to 
become known and many never achieved more than the. readership of a 
small circle dependent on a single manuscript. It was a question of the 
number of copyists, and this was conditioned by the reputation of the 
author and his ability to make payment. Delays in distribution and areas 
covered are also relevant, and one or two specific instances will be 
considered. An examination of the certificates of reading often affixed to a 
manuscript by its users or owners can be helpful in this kind of enquiry . 16 

Alongside the historian working directly with original materials, there 
naturally continued to be others who simply passed on stories about the 
past. These latter do not appear ever to have made researches into archives, 
even supposing that such research was possible under regimes which 
cannot have preserved archives for very long. Financial documents have 
been preserved, which may be useful for example in the histories of the 
viziers, but are of no interest to the writers of the chronicles. There is 
likewise no sign that such writers were interested in epigraphical inscrip- 
tions nor, with rare exceptions, in coinage. That is not to say that they were 
not concerned with monetary history , but they made use of their literary 
sources for it and seldom resorted to an examination of actual coinage. 

Their sources thus consisted of one or more works handed down by 
earlier generations. Often they were satisfied with one principal guide, with 
or without the insertion of some additional notes. In general we have to 
distinguish between information obtained from an eye-witness by word of 
mouth, introduced by fyaddathand (“so-and-so told me”), and quotations 
from written works usually prefaced by qdla (“he said that . . .”). It is 

16 See J. Pedersen, The Arabic Book , Princeton, 1984, ch. 3. 
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important, however, to take care to avoid misunderstandings. At first 
glance we may be tempted to regard the author or authors so quoted as the 
principal source of the compiler, whereas frequently the opposite is the 
case. Certainly an author like al-Tabari names all his sources for all the 
events described; other writers, using the same authority, will differentiate 
between the passages where they are summarizing him and those where 
they make a point of quoting his actual text. Very often, however, the main 
authority, precisely because he is unchanging, does not need to be named, 
or may have been named once and for all, so that when another name is 
encountered it is because there is either an isolated interpolation of different 
origin or an exceptional variant. Naturally some authors, in seeking to 
make their histories as general as possible, are obliged according to periods 
and regions to combine several principal guides. 

The question of the objectivity of historians has already been raised in 
regard to al-Tabari. His tone is always neutral, never polemical, and when it 
is possible to verify a citation it is found to be accurately reproduced. It is, 
however, difficult to believe that our historians were indifferent to the 
problems of their times, and, therefore, to the conclusions which their 
readers were liable to draw from their presentation of past events. They 
could, for example, omit things which seemed to them to lead the reader to 
an undesirable conclusion. This is not only true for the first civil wars in 
Islam, but is no less true of later historians, as has been shown by the 
comparative analysis of the histories of Damascus written by Ibn al- 
QalanisI and Ibn c Asakir. 

Despite its primordial character, Iraqi historiography is not unique and it 
does not cover all related works. Political divisions, imposing more or less 
pressure according to circumstances, together with the desire of regional 
princes to be celebrated, encouraged the birth and growth of a regional or 
local historiography. In every way the vast dimensions of the Muslim 
world, in relation to the means of communication of the day, made it 
practical as in other disciplines to provide historical accounts which were 
adapted to the needs and the ideas of readers in each country. In the case of 
Iran, this process was to lead, in historiography as in other branches of 
learning, to the abandonment of Arabic in favour of Persian. It has been 
noted how promptly a translation of al-T a bari was made into that language, 
but in fact it was a summary or collection of extracts from which anything 
of little direct interest to Iran was omitted. Certainly the histories of Qumm 
and of Bukhara were written in Arabic, and it was also in Arabic that al- 
c Utbi wrote his life, or rather his panegyric, of Mahmud of Ghaznah, but his 
was a scholastic language, artificially garlanded for a prince who did not 
know it well. It was, moreover, in Persian that Abu TFaqil Muhammad b. 
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Husayn Bayhaqi (d. 470/1077) was to write the history of the succeeding 
Ghaznavids. 

Arabic, however, remained the language in which were usually written 
those histories of more general interest than certain Iranian circles yet 
required, but in which the Iranian point of view was accentuated. Such was 
the work of the famous writer Abu Man$ur c Abd al-Malik b. Muhammad al- 
Tha c alibl, who began with ancient Persian history before dealing with the 
period of Islam in his Kitab Gburar akbbar al-muluk wa-siyarihim (“Book of 
the Highlights of the History and Lives of Kings”). So far only volumes 1 17 
and m of the four volumes which made up the original work have been 
recovered. The authorship of the third volume, long disputed, can hardly 
now be regarded as open to doubt. For the period under review the account 
given is scarcely more than an outline of al-Tabari. More important for our 
purposes is the anonymous work published by P.A. Gryaznevitch; 18 al- 
though what remains of it does not go beyond the beginning of the second/ 
eighth century, its composition apparently dates from the beginning of the 
fifth/eleventh century. Like al-Tha c alibI, the author was a Khurasanian, but 
unlike him he made use, whether directly or not, of the original c Abbasid 
history attributed to Ibn Naftah, or of some related work which must have 
survived in his region. 

The writing of history in Egypt, after tentative ventures on the lines of 
hadith and akbbar, made a good start with the brothers Ibn c Abd al-Hakam 
(see above), but so far dealt only with the period of the early days of Islam, 
or, as in the case of the Sirah of c Umar b. c Abd al- c Az!z, with an episode 
which was wider in geographical terms but very limited in chronology and 
inspired by motives of anti- c Abbasid reaction. It does not seem that the idea 
had yet been formed of tracing the history of Egypt during the succeeding 
generations. The work must have appeared at the time when Egypt had 
acquired temporary independence under the Julunids, whose history, 
however, was not written until the fourth/tenth century, by Abu Ja c far 
Ahmad b. Yusuf b. al-Dayah (d. 340/95 1) and Abu Muhammad ‘Abdullah 
al-Madini al-BalawI, perhaps with the encouragement of the Ikhshidids. 19 
This was also the period of the writers c Abd al-Rahman b. Yunus, known to 
us only through quotations, and Muhammad b. Yusuf al-Kindl, who 
produced a history of the governors and the qadis of Egypt. Straddling the 
close of the Ikhshidid and beginnings of Fapmid rule was the writer Ibn 
Zulaq, who will be discussed later. 

It was also almost certainly in Egypt that the “Continuation” of al- 
Tabari was compiled by Abu Muhammad ‘Abdullah b. Ahmad b. Ja c far al- 
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FarghanI, under the Ikhshidids. It is known to us only from quotations, the 
most important to be found in the Kitab al-VJyun wa-l-kaqt? iq, produced by 
an anonymous writer in the following century. Only two volumes of this 
latter work survive, one dealing with the years 86/705 to 227/842, published 
a century ago, and the other covering the years 256/870 to 350/961 and 
recently published by O. Sa'idi. 20 This latter part is made up essentially of a 
combination of passages borrowed from Miskawayh and from al-Farghanl. 
The Egyptian origin of the work in the Fafimid era is further emphasized by 
the knowledge, limited, it is true, but exceptional in the Orient, shown by 
the author of the history of the Maghrib or at least of Ifriqiyah. 

The establishment of the Fapmids gave to Egypt an independence which 
this time was total and lasting and was naturally accompanied by an 
autonomous historiography. It was in the time of the second caliph, al-‘Az!z 
(reigned 365-86/975-96), that Ibn Zulaq was writing his history, probably 
in the form of annals; although it has not reached us directly, it was the main 
source for later authors, up to, and especially, al-MaqrizI. There followed 
al-Musabbihl who, as a member of the Fafimid family and a high official 
under the regime, wrote the more or less official history of it, presented in 
the form of a journal. The same form was adopted by his contemporary 
Hilal al-$abi 3 and by his predecessors, not, apparently, because one 
influenced another but by reason of their use of the archival system. As in 
the case of Hilal, the work of al-Musabbihl was accordingly voluminous 
and the difficulty of forming any idea of the whole is probably explained by 
the fact that only one copy may ever have existed. It is not absolutely certain 
that the work as a whole survived until the time of al-MaqrizI, but it was 
probably used in the seventh/thirteenth century by Ibn Muyassar, whom al- 
MaqrizI knew. 

The volume covering the two years 417-18/1026-28 is preserved in the 
Escurial, but it has not yet been possible to discover whether any other 
volumes also existed there before the fire in the eleventh/seventeenth 
century. Despite its great interest the work was relatively neglected until 
quite recent times. It has now been edited by Thierry Bianquis and A. F. 
Sayyid. 21 

In the middle of the fifth/eleventh century, al-Qutfa ‘1 was at work in 
Egypt. He was Iranian by birth and of uncertain doctrinal allegiance, and 
his high reputation is hardly consistent with the modest little works which 
have come down to us under his name. However al-MaqrizI, in his Itti 5 %, 
affirms that he was much indebted to al-Qu<jla‘I for his archaeological 
information and for the general history of Egypt at this time. 


17 Ed. and trans. H. Zotenberg, Paris, 1900. 
19 GAS, 1, 357; GAL., 1, 155. 


18 Arabskii Anonim, Moscow, 1967. 


20 Damascus, 1972 and 1975. 


21 Damascus, 1980. 
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It has been seen that, for purposes of ancient history, historians writing 
in Arabic made use of several ancient Pahlavi works which were translated 
for them. For the first centuries of Islam, only Arabic was used and nothing 
is in Persian; later Arab authors were to be translated into Persian and a 
Persian historiography came into being and was developed. It is said that 
even then nothing was translated into Arabic. Writers in Arabic, Persian by 
birth, were to disregard historical works written in Persian, with very few 
exceptions, so that two parallel lines of documentation evolved which were 
unaware of, and completely independent of each other. 

In the Semitic countries and Egypt the process was different. Although 
the Syriac language persisted in the field of literature, the masses adopted 
Arabic as their colloquial language, and the Copts, who had only the most 
limited literature, soon became almost completely Arabicized. In the same 
way Greek, reduced to small linguistic islets, disappeared even among the 
faithful of the Melkite church. Syriac historiography survived and even 
experienced a last and notable upward trend in the sixth/twelfth and 
seventh/thirteenth centuries among the Monophysites in the regions of 
Upper Mesopotamia; in Iraq, among the Nestorians, it barely lasted into the 
fifth/eleventh century. 22 

It is understandable that Arabia, which was almost always divided 
politically and even doctrinally, should not have been able to supply 
material for a history in the true sense of the word. On the other hand, 
special interest came very quickly to be taken in the history of the holy cities 
and also of the cities in the area of the Yemen. Mention has already been 
made of the histories of Mecca, by al-Azraql and his successors; 2 ^ we are less 
well informed on histories of Medina, having only extracts from them in 
works of later date, such as that of al-Samhudl. For the Yemen, the most 
ancient work of this kind extant is that of Abu VAbbas Ahmad b. 
c Abdullah b. Muhammad al-RazI (d. c. 460/1068) on $an c a\ A special place 
must, however, be given to the work of Abu Muhammad al-Hasan b. 
Ahmad al-Hamdanl (d. 3 34/945), who, while first and foremost a Yemeni, 
was not too proud to take an interest in Arabia as a whole. He can hardly be 
described as an historian in the strict sense of the term, but he mingled 
history, geography, tribal genealogies, pre-Islamic antiquities, and so on, in 
a work of high quality, the essential features of which have now been 
reconstructed. 24 Among other topics the author strove to describe the 
passing of the ancient Yemen into the Yemen under Islam, although he 
could at best read the ancient texts imperfectly and mainly relied on the 

22 For Christian historical writing in Arabic, see below, ch. 26. 

23 Such as Ibn Shabbah (also author of a history of Basra), al-Faqlhl, etc.; GAS 1 14 < -6 

24 El 2 , “al-Hamdanl”. 
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traditions of the Islamic era, which at least were still relatively fresh in his 
time. 

Within fluctuating frontiers a principality of the Zaydl madhhab was 
formed in the Yemen, which gave rise to a literature devoted specifically to 
the Imams, beginning with Abu 3 1 -Husayn Yahya al-Hadl ila 3 1 -Idaqq (d. 
298/91 1). These biographies were compiled by C A 1 I b. Muhammad al- c AlawI 
and Abu Ja c far al-Kufi. 25 

The Muslims of the West had, in relation to the East, certain specific 
characteristics not incompatible either with domestic differences or, not- 
withstanding, with a close kinship in cultural development and the creation 
of literary genres. Conquest having come at a later date than in the East, and 
having been achieved by groups of men who were separate from the ethno- 
cultural community of the Near East, it is understandable that the 
beginnings of historiography should have occurred somewhat later there 
than in the East, which could, however, provide exemplars. Of the works 
produced some were peculiar to Ifrlqiyah or to Spain, others were common 
to Spain and to Morocco, which history has often associated together, 
others again dealt with the whole of the West in the period when it had been 
more or less completely unified by the Almoravid (al-Murabif) and the 
Almohad (al-Muwahhid) empires. 

The first writers to have concerned themselves with the history of the 
West were the Egyptians. This is not hard to explain when it is remembered 
what part they (and the Syrians) played in the establishment and organiza- 
tion of the new regimes. Later still it was to be from them that the Muslims 
of the West were to seek the juridical and historical information which they 
found they needed. It is sufficient to recall here the work of Ibn Abd al- 
Hakam. That Spain had a relationship with Syria is confirmed by the 
knowledge of the Orient revealed in the small Latin chronicle known as the 
“Anonymous Work of Cordova” (mid-eighth century ad). 26 Subsequently, 
the political break between East and West was to be conveyed in western 
historiography by an almost total disregard for the history of the Orient 
after the era of the Prophet; the writing of history had still been very little 
developed by the time of the advent of the Umayyads of Spain, who 
preserved only a shadow of the traditions of their ancestors in Damascus. 

Abu Marwan c Abd al-Malik b. Habib (d. 238/853), the first historian 
born in Spain to interest himself in the history of that country, also worked 
in the Traditionist manner. In the fourth/tenth century, the golden age of 
the caliphate of Cordova, two other writers were also at work: Ibn al- 

25 GAS, 1, 346. 

24 See E. Levi-Proven9al, Histoire dt FEspagnt musulmatu, i, Leiden and Paris, 1950-3, 10. 
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Qufiyyah ( son of the Gothic woman”) and the anonymous author of the 
Akhbar majmifah (“Collected Notices”), a collection of episodes mostly 
relating to the distant past. The smaller sequel, centred on Spain, which 
c Arib b. Sa c d al-Qurtubl attributed to al-Tabari, is evidence of the interest 
also taken in the historiography of the Orient, borne out on a grander scale 
by al- Iqd al-farid of Ibn c Abd Rabbihi. Ibn Hazm, the philosopher— poet, 
concerned himself with traditional tribal genealogies and also with the 
history of the sects from the Umayyad viewpoint, and 'Abdullah b. 
Muggin b. Badls (reigned 469-83/1076-90), the last Zirid of Granada, 
composed his memoirs. 27 The fact remains, however, that according to the 
later Muslim historians themselves, the original founders of Spanish Arabic 
historiography, in the fourth/tenth century, were two Arabicized Persian 
immigrants, Abu Bakr Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Bashir al-RazI, and his son 
Tsa b. Ahmad. 28 For us the most important author in the first half of the 
fifth/eleventh century is Abu Marwan Hayyan b. Hayyan, who, after 
having more or less completed his monumental exposition of the history of 
Muslim Spain, produced an abridged version of it, also large, the Muqtabis , 
five volumes of which have by degrees been recovered and published. 

We have practically no means of knowing how Arab historiography 
began in Ifriqiyah, or a fortiori in Morocco. An Aghlabid prince, Muham- 
mad b. Ziyadatullah, and the son of the great jurist Sahnun wrote on the 
dynasty and its era works which have disappeared and do not seem to have 
been widely used by subsequent authors. 29 Probably somewhat fortui- 
tously, the most ancient chronicle to be preserved, which in fact is rather 
short, is that devoted to the Kharijite Ibatfl Rustamids of Tahart (western 
Algeria) towards the end of the third/ninth century by a writer named Ibn 
al-^aghir, 30 who probably did not belong to their religious sect. The 
accession of the Fafimids and their subsequent decline may well have 
accounted for the disappearance of several works of their own period or 
earlier. The Kitab Iftitdt} al-dawah by their great doctor al-Qaqll al-Nu'man, 
is an essential work for the early days of the dynasty, but does not go 
further, while the Strah of al-Ustadh Jawdhar is little more than a collection, 
quite valuable in fact, of his official correspondence. In the eyes of posterity, 
including Ibn Khaldun, the true founder of Maghribi historiography was 
Ibn Raqlq of al-Qayrawan, writing at the beginning of the fifth/eleventh 
century. Under his name there has recently been published a fragment of a 
work dealing with a number of the Aghlabids, the Tarikh Ifriqiyah wa-l- 

27 Memoirs of 'Abdullah al-ZIrl in Andalus , hi, 1935, iv, 1936, vi, 1941. 

28 GAS, 1, 362; C. Pellat, "The origin and development of historiography in Muslim Spain” in Lewis 
and Holt, Historians of the Middle East, 1 19. 

” For Z'yadatullah and the son of Sahnun, see Talbi, L’Emirat AMab.de , 9,0 
30 See GAS, 1, 356. 
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Maghrib ? 1 even though this text is definitely connected with Ibn Raqlq, its 
direct authenticity has not been established. Ibn Raqlq was succeeded by 
Abu 'Abdullah Muhammad b. 'All b. Hammad and Ibn al-Abbar; Ibn 
Sharaf continued the work and he in turn was followed by Abu $alt. 32 

It does not appear that any true historiography was produced in Sicily, 
although other branches of Arab— Muslim culture were to be found there. 
Amari has noted information in the so-called Cambridge chronicle, 
which still awaits identification. Somewhat later the geographer and 
historian Muhammad b. Yusuf al-Warraq wrote on the subject of the 
Maghrib for one of the princes of partitioned Spain of the fifth/eleventh 
century. The work, now lost, was to be used shortly afterwards by al-Bakri. 

The Maghrib would appear to have been readier to attach importance to 
biographical literature, as is demonstrated by the Jabaqat of Abu VArab, at 
the end of the second/eighth century, and among others (under the first 
Zirids), a part at least of the lost work of the physician Ahmad b. Ibrahim b. 
al-Jazzir (fourth/tenth century) 33 , both of which were used by various 
subsequent Maghribi writers like the anonymous author of the c Uyiin wa-l- 
kaqfiq mentioned above. To the mid-sixth/twelfth century, before the 
Almohad unification, belongs a work which must be regarded as deserving 
special interest, the history of al-Qayrawan by c Abd al- c AzIz b. Shaddad, 
which in fact covered the history of the whole of Ifriqiyah, probably since 
the Arab conquest. So far this work has not come to light, though it is 
possible that it still exists somewhere in the Orient. The writer was obliged 
at the end of his days to emigrate to Syria; he took his manuscript with him 
and almost all that oriental historians were to know about Ifriqiyah up to 
the beginning of the Almohad period they owed to him, from Ibn al-Athlr 
and his disciple Ibn Khallikan to al-Nuwayri and even Ibn al-Furat at the 
end of the eighth/fourteenth century. 

From Morocco nothing has reached us which is earlier in date than the 

sixth/twelfth century. 

If there is, in some degree, a historiography appropriate to each region, 
there can also be a tendency towards one peculiar to a community of a 
political and ideological nature. It is necessary, however, to make a 
distinction here. Such communities desire, as do groups of other kinds, to 
have their own registers of doctors and persons of authority — in other 
words, separate dictionaries of Iba<jlls, ShFls, Mu tazilites, etc. However, so 
far as the true history of the community is concerned, it can only be 
achieved specifically if the experts are not too widely dispersed and 

31 Ed. M. Kaabi, Tunis, 1968. 132 Idris, L* Berbirie orientate, xv-xvn. 

33 GAL, 1, 274, and GAL, Si, 424. 
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intermingled with others. In the case of a political organization it operates 
more or less the other way round and then becomes partially confused with 
the regional historiography. The Fatimids, before the formal constitution 
of their state, had an earlier history, described, as has been seen, by al-Qa^I 
al-Nu c man, who appears scarcely to have been known outside Isma c IlI 
circles. On the other hand this same history had also been recounted by a 
certain Ibn akhl Muhsin, whose work seems to have been used by most of 
the historians of the Orient (and most extensively by Abu Bakr ‘Abdullah b. 
Aybak al-Dawadari). 

From the foregoing it is easy to see how far, as already suggested, 
historical considerations entered into numerous sectors of cultural and 
social life, with the inevitable result that historical expositions occur in 
works of very different kinds. 

The adherents of the various sects naturally felt the need to know their 
own history or, rather, an idealized version of it, and this desire gave rise to 
a type of history which should be called hagiography, that of the manaqib 
(virtues, feats, exploits) which was to develop in direct proportion to the 
increase in congregations placed under the protection of an ancient patron 
saint; from classical times there existed among others the Akhbar al-Hallaj 
(tales of the mystic al-Hallaj)* A comparison of the Strah of c Umar b. c Abd 

AzIz , & political but also historical document discussed above, with the 
manaqib compiled three-and-a-half centuries later by Ibn al-jawzl, shows 
the development of this kind of composition. In general the sects exalted 
their martyrs: thus Abu 1 -Faraj al-l§fahanl wrote in his youth a catalogue of 
Alids put to death, the Maqatil al- Talibtj/yln. 

THE POST-CLASSICAL PERIOD 

The middle of the fifth/eleventh century is marked in historiography, as in 
general cultural activity, by a break in continuity owing to political 
upheavals, which not only altered frontiers but gave power to an aristoc- 
racy with no knowledge of tradition or even, in some cases, of the Arabic 
language. Historiography, however, offered a better resistance than other 
genres, because its materials renewed themselves naturally without the 
need for an effort to achieve intellectual renaissance. 

The misfortunes of the caliphate of Iraq and of Baghdad explain both 
the mediocrity and the reduction in scope of historical output before the 
period of relative recovery at the end of the sixth/twelfth century. We are 
told 35 that Muhammad b. c Abd al-Malik al-Hamadhani (see above) was 

34 See L. Massignon, ha Passion dtal-Halladj, Paris, 1978. 

35 Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-a'yan, trans. de Slane, 1, 290. 
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followed by al-Raghunl and then by the Hanbalite Ibn al-Haddad, of whom 
we have no direct knowledge. In fact the identity of this al-Hamadhani is 
uncertain. The chronicler of the ninth/fifteenth century, Badr al-DIn al- 
c AynI, for the period which concerns us here, put side by side the concise 
paragraphs borrowed from the small chronicle of Muhammad b. All al- 
c A?ImI (483 — after 5 j 6/1090 — after 1161) with others of the same character 
from Muhammad b. c Abd al-Malik, which can hardly belong to the same 
work as the continuation of al-Tabari previously noted. On the other hand, 
the circumstantial accounts given by Ibn al-Furat (without — and this is 
exceptional — naming the author) of events in Mesopotamia from the 
beginning of the sixth/twelfth century, which bear a close resemblance to 
those of Tzz al-DIn b. al-Athir, could be better attributed to al-Hamadhani, 
inasmuch as they are confined to be beginning of the century, after which as 
we know his “History” came to a finish. Of similar character are the various 
extracts preserved by §ibt Ibn al-jawzl (period of Malik-Shah), Kamal al- 
Dln b. al- c Ad!m (d. 660/1262) and others. 

The fact that before long an historian of the quality of Ibn al-Athir 
referred collectively to “the Iraqis” among his sources certainly implies that 
there were several of them, but they probably duplicated the work of one 
another without any single writer standing out independently. Mention 
must, however, be made of the encyclopaedist Ibn Hamdun, belonging to 
the middle of the century, who, in the twelfth and last book of his 
Tadhkirah , gave a valuable and circumstantial exposition of general history, 
for which he may also have collected material in Syria. It was probably at 
the request of a Syrian prince that the exiled Iraqi Ibn al- ImranI, during the 
same period, compiled the summarized history of the caliphate al-lnba 
ft ta^rikh al-khulafa\ 

At the close of the century there appeared a work of greater importance 
but with limitations which are all the more significant. Ibn al-jawzl was a 
doctor of the Idanbalite school which was then coming into being in Iraq 
and to a small extent in Syria. He was a preacher who fired crowds with 
enthusiasm, the author of works of many different kinds, teeming with 
information and with polemical observations on religious, moral and social 
life. An indefatigable writer, he has given us among other things a 
substantial work entitled al-Munta%am (“The Well-Ordered ), a volumi- 
nous history of the Muslim world up to his own time . 36 The first half is the 
usual imitation of al-Tabari and the remainder does the same in relation to 
those who continued his work. However, he adds to them, increasingly, in 
dealing with the life and social— religious conflicts of Baghdad, supplemen- 

I 


36 El 2 , “Ibn al-Djawzi”. 
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tary material borrowed from Hanbalite informants and drawn from his 
own personal experience. The extreme unevenness of the chapters and the 
paragraphs gives the impression of a work somewhat botched and 
unfinished, but in any case its main characteristic is the curtailment of the 
horizon to Baghdad or, even more, to such matters as were of direct interest 
to himself, there is scarcely a word anywhere on the struggle against the 
Crusaders. Such as it is, al-Munta%am has been little used by later writers 
except in respect of the more methodical insertions made by the author’s 
grandson, Sibf Ibn al-jawzl in his Mir* at al-^aman. From a technical point of 
view, al-Mmtazam appears to be the first example of a type which must 
subsequently have been widely produced, consisting of an addition to the 
events of each year of obituary notices on deceased celebrities. A.I- 
Munta%am was continued for the closing years of the century by al-QadisI, 
who was known to Sibt Ibn al-jawzl, but whose work has been lost. 

Elsewhere the reputation of the Tarikh Baghdad encouraged a series of 
writers to produce sequels to it concerning their own times: first al-Sam c anI 
in the sixth/twelfth century, then al-Dubaythl and, on the same lines, Ibn al- 
Najjar in the seventh/thirteenth century. Al-Sam c anl moreover was the 
author of a useful handbook; the multiplicity of names of authors known 
only by their nishah (name derived from place of origin, etc.) made it 
increasingly difficult to distinguish them and to identify the places from 
which they took their names, and al-Sam c anIin his Kitdh al-Ansab supplies a 
general register which can in some ways be compared with the geographical 
dictionaries, but with the addition, alongside each locality, of the names of 
the most important authors who had received their nisbah from it. 

Surprisingly enough, the Saljuqs had in their own time no true historian 
writing about them specifically, either in Arabic or in Persian. Their history 
has become available to us only by way of extant Iraqi historiography or 
from works in either of these languages of later date than the middle of the 
sixth/twelfth century, one of which at least was produced outside their own 
domain at the request of a prince all the more tenacious of their traditions. 
The author of this last Saljuq history, c Imad al-Dln al-l§fahanl, who will be 
discussed later, had made his career in the Arab countries of Mesopotamia 
and of Syria, but he was Iranian by birth, a fact which allowed him, 
although he wrote only in Arabic, to make equal use of sources in both 
languages, an unusual occurrence. For the early times he had recourse to 
Iraqi literature, and for the ensuing period to the memoirs of the Persian 
vizier Sharaf al-DIn abu Na§r Anushirwan b. Khalid (d. 5 3 2 or 5 3 3 / 1 1 3 7-8 
or 1 1 3 8-9); finally he drew on contemporary information available to him in 
Syria. As will be seen, his over-embellished style was a deterrent to ordinary 
readers, while a delight to specialists, and it was for this reason that his 
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compatriot al-Bundari, also bilingual, produced a simplified version of the 
work, which is the only one to have come down to us. 

The other general history of the Saljuqs which has been preserved, 
Akhbar al-Saljuqiyyah for which one, or more probably two, little-known 
authors were responsible, 37 came in any case in its final form from the north- 
west of Iran, where Arabic continued to be more in use. It must have been 
written by an Atabak of Adharbayjan, and certainly contains information 
relating to that province. It was to these two Arabic works that subsequent 
historians with no knowledge of Persian owed the essential features of what 
they knew about the Saljuqs of the sixth/twelfth century. 

Mention might be made at this point of the Masharib al-Tajarib which Ibn 
Funduq ( C A 1 I b. al-Qasim Zayd al-Bayhaq!), 38 the author of the remarkable 
little TarikJh-i Bayhaq (“History of Bayhaq”) in Persian, compiled, this time 
in Arabic, as a sequel to the Tajarib of Miskawayh. We know of it only from 
Ibn al-Athlr in whose time it was still extant. 

Henceforward, although Arabic continued to be employed in Iran for 
religion and for law, any further historical works there were to be written in 
Persian. It was in Arabic, a language which he was obliged to know as a 
high official attending on J alal al-DIn Mangiibirti (reigned 617-28/1220-31), 
that Muhammad b. Ahmad b. C A 1 I al-Nasaw! was to write, soon after 628/ 
1230, the notable biography of his late master, but the adventures of the 
latter resulted in his meeting his death in an Arab country, where he had 
settled to write for Arabic-speaking readers and sponsors. 

The situation in Syria was quite different. More divided politically than 
ever, at least in the northern half, it had, in every centre, small literary 
circles, where many a minor notable prided himself as a writer and often 
wrote history, but within a strictly local horizon. This fragmentation, and 
probably also elements of dialect in the style of writing, explain why 
posterity has retained practically nothing of these works, of which we know 
only the titles, mentioned rarely by later authors. The last important history 
produced in Syria was that of Yahya b. Sa c Id al-Anfakl ( of Antioch ) (d. 
458/1066), who, paradoxically, compiled it in a Byzantine Christian 
environment; he was by birth a Christian of Egypt and wrote in Arabic, a 
language which had certainly become almost as current in Antioch as in the 
Muslim provinces. 

A century or more was to elapse before any other work of note emerged. 
At most a few names can be mentioned, with no claim to an exhaustive list: 
Abu Ghalib al-Ma c arri , 39 for example, of the illustrious family of Ma c arrat 

17 Lewis and Holt, Historians of the Middle East , 69-71; W. Madelung, “The identity of two Yemenite 

MSS”, Journal of Near Eastern Stssdies, xxxn, 1973, 179- 
38 Lewis and Holt, Historians of the Middle East, 58. 39 Cahen, La Syrie du Nord, 44 and n. 3. 
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al-Nu man, which in the first half of the fifth/eleventh century had 
produced the great poet Abu 3 l- c Ala 3 al-Ma c arri; and in the first quarter of the 
sixth/twelfth century Hamdan b. c Abd al-Rahlm, who was the author of a 
history of the Franks among whom he had practised medicine. 40 Somewhat 
later two writers are to be encountered who appear to have been more 
important, but whose major works have none the less also disappeared: C A 1 I 
b. Munqidh of the celebrated Munqidh family, to be discussed shortly, and 
al- c A?ImI. It is likely that the chronicle of C A 1 I b. Munqidh was the source for 
various items of information in later chronicles 4 *, but it quite early acquired 
the reputation of having been badly done and probably savoured of 
Shi c ism, which may well have been why it has not been preserved. From al- 
c A?ImI a summary chronicle has survived which is useful indeed, but he had 
compiled a much more substantial work often quoted in the Bughyah 
(“Object of Desire”) of Kamal al-DIn b. al- c Ad!m. He wrote from the 
standpoint of a native of Aleppo who did not bear the banner of any 
particular religious adherence. 42 Finally there is an exceptionally good 
reason for proceeding here to the end of the sixth/twelfth century, when the 
small chronicle known by the name of the Bustan appeared still to provide a 
link with these families of authors from Aleppo and northern Syria. 

Different again was the state of affairs in central and southern Syria over 
the same period, probably by reason of the relative unity which Fatimid 
domination had given it and which was preserved for half a century by the 
Atabaks of Damascus. In this realm we actually know of only one work, but 
one of prime importance, the Damascus Chronicle , in which Ibn al-QallnisI 
recounts the history of his city and province from the mid-fourth/tenth 
century to 555/1160. The great documentary value of the work not- 
withstanding, the author does not scruple to overlook certain inconvenient 
episodes. 

Finally we may consider in relation to these groups the history of 
Mayyafariqln by Ibn al-Azraq al-Fariql in Diyar Bakr; this important I 
chronicle exists in two versions which have hitherto found no editors for 
the last century it covers (i.e. up to 5 72/1 1 76-77). 

It is obvious that all these chronicles, which are confined for practical I 

purposes to the lifetime of the author, relied essentially on oral sources or 
on the writer’s own personal experience, and indeed this may also apply to 
the latest sections of those chronicles which themselves go back to a more i 

distant past. Particularly remarkable in this respect is the Damascus ! 

Chronicle , with its lively narrative style often coloured by dialect. For earlier ’ 

periods, on the other hand, this chronicle, like those of Ibn al-Azraq and 

40 Ibid., 41-2. 41 Probably in the case of the Bustan, cited below. 

42 Cahen, La Sjrit du Nord, 42-}. j 
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probably of al- c A?ImI also, used more or less recognizable literary sources 
and here and there the authors may have had access to documents from 
archives. 

It is difficult to know how to classify the Munqidh family, several 
members of which, including C A 1 I, tried their hand at writing history. Its 
most celebrated member, Usamah (d. 5 84/1188), was the author of a work 
unique of its kind, famous today but ignored by the whole Arab tradition, 
the Kitab al-Vtibhr « In it Usamah, with a complete disregard for chrono- 
logy but with great spontaneity, scatters the recollections of a life of travel 
which had taken him, sometimes under romantic conditions, from his 
birthplace, Shayzar on the Orontes, to Diyar Bakr and to Egypt then ruled 
by the last of the Fafimids, to finish eventually in the service of §alah al-DIn; 
of particular interest are his reports of minor wars and minor friendships 
with the Franks of the Latin Orient in the two or three decades following 
the First Crusade. 

In the field of biography, Ibn c Asakir endowed the city of Damascus 
with an immense dictionary, rivalling that which al-Khapb al-Baghdadl 
had conferred on Baghdad in the previous century and slightly more open- 
minded than that work on the non-religious aspects of life, a tendency 
which, in the following century, was to be even more marked, notably in 
the Bughyah of Kamal al-DIn b. al- c Ad!m, to which further reference will be 
made. Mention may also be made here of Ibn c Asakir s book on the f ado il 
(merits) of Jerusalem, produced against the background of its reconquest 
by §alah al-DIn. 

The historiography of the second Fapmid century is little known to us. 
On the one hand it appears that the decline of the regime may have 
discouraged the production of major works; on the other, the catastrophe 
of the final Ayyubid conquest may well have brought in its train the loss, 
dispersal or concealment of written works, only a few of which were 
destined to reappear, if not for us, at least for certain authors of the late 
Mamluk period. Two histories, more or less general, of the regime appear 
to have followed parallel but mutually independent lines. We know 
nothing of one which was produced towards the mid-sixth/twelfth century 
by an author mentioned only by his court title of al-Mufcannak, apart from 
the fact that it was the principal source used by Jamal al-DIn abu 3 1 -Hasan 
C A 1 I b. £afir al-Azdl at the close of the century and again by Muhammad b. 
C A 1 I b. Muyassar (d. 677/1278) at the beginning of the Mamluk regime; no 
subsequent author makes any reference to it. The reverse is true of Ibn 
Tuwayr, whose history combined a fairly detailed account of the events of 

4J See above, ch. 11, 186-7. 
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the sixth/twelfth century, up to the Ayyubid conquest, with a systematic 
and penetrating discussion of the institutions of the defunct regime as, in 
his view, the new rulers must have found them, which is presumably the 
point of the title Nu^hat al-muqlatayn ft akhbar al-dawlatayn (“Recreation of 
the Eyes in Regard to Accounts of the Two Dynasties”). Despite its 
considerable interest, no subsequent author mentions the work before the 
end of the eighth/fourteenth century, when it seems likely that, without any 
explicit reference to it, Ibn Khaldun found it of use. Ibn al-Furat, whose 
range in his choice of sources was particularly wide, was also much 
indebted to it, deriving from it the essential features of his knowledge of the 
second Fafimid century; al-MaqrlzI and Ibn TaghribirdI were to do 
likewise. Then, with the decline of Egyptian historiography, silence 
descended upon Ibn Tuwayr’s work, to such an extent that until recent 
times it was not even known when the writer had lived. 

The increase in power of the viziers in Egypt at the expense of the caliphs 
explains the burgeoning of monographs on al-Af<Jal, al-Ma 3 mun al- 
Bata ihl and 'Jala 3 i c b. Ruzzlk, more or less bound up with political rivalries 
but rich in information on administrative life. They were still available in 
the time of al-MaqrlzI, but none of them appears to have been preserved in 
its original form until the present day. Alongside these monographs and of 
a more summary and general nature is deserving of mention a history of the 
viziers entitled al-lsharah ild man nala ^l-wi^arah compiled by C A 1 I b. al-$ayrafi 
(d. 542/1 147), a high official of the chancery at the beginning of the sixth/ 
twelfth century. 

The writing of history in Arabic was continued in Egypt both with the 
Kitdb al-Siyar of Sawlrus b. al-Muqaffa c and with a special work attribu- 
table to the Armenian immigration - that of Abu §alih on the churches of 
Egypt. 

The Fafimid period corresponded in the Yemen to the domination of the 
$ulayhids, more or less loyal vassals, but this did not exclude the continued 
existence of Zaydi caucuses or of a Shafi c ite community. Each of these 
groups had its literature; here it is enough to mention the chronicle, of ill- 
defined contents, by Muslim al-Lahijl 44 and the more literary work of the 
poet c Umarah b. abl 3 1 -Hasan al-Hakaml. 

The fame of §alah al-DIn al-Ayyubl and the fact that, in the midst of 
Turkish princes, he was himself of Arab culture, led to the gathering 
around him of a circle of writers. Mention has already been made of Tmad 
al-DIn al-l§fahanl in connection with the history of the Saljuqs, which he 
had, in fact, written in Syria at the time when he entered the service of §alah 

44 Madelung, “The identity of two Yemenite MSS”, 179. 


al-DIn. Otherwise almost the whole of his work aimed at producing a 
history of that prince. The most important part of it was the Barq al-Shdm 
(“The Lightning of Syria”), an account of the career of his hero, brought up 
to date and continued up to the end of his reign, including a description of 
the reconquest of Jerusalem, the recovery of Syria and Palestine from the 
Franks and of the resistance to the Third Crusade. It was written in a style 
worthy of the celebrated Sultan, but which in fact he had also adopted for 
his Saljuq history, as already noted. There is no reason, however, to believe 
that the adornments were detrimental to the accuracy of the work, which is 
indisputable. Moreover the author, who was principally in charge of his 
master’s correspondence, is obliging enough to give numerous examples 
from it, which for us have the value of authentic chancery documents. 
Posterity has regarded the Barq as the essential source for the history of 
$alah al-DIn, so that subsequent writers have followed it almost to the 
exclusion of all others. Tmad al-DIn had a considerable reputation as a 
stylist; nevertheless he must on this account have exhausted the copyists, 
for only three fragments of his original work have come down to us and an 
abridgement was made of it by that same al-Bundarl who already seems to 
have been occupied with Saljuq history. Even from the abridged version 
only passages covering a few years have been recovered — and that quite 
recently. The best-known recension is that made by Abu Shamah in the 
following century. 45 

From this fundamental work Tmad al-DIn detached a special portion 
devoted to the taking of Jerusalem, better preserved by reason of its more 
modest proportions and importance of the subject. Having survived his 
master by nine years, he also produced, in two consecutive volumes, a 
continuation of the Barq , which Abu Shamah has preserved. In addition he 
compiled an anthology of the poetry of his time, in the tradition of the 
Yatlmah of al-Tha c alibI, with supplementary notes on the poets. 46 

Together with Tmad al-DIn mention must be made of his colleague and 
friend c Abd al-Rahman b. C A 1 I known by the name of al-Qa<JI al-Fa<Jil (d. 
596/1200), who, although Egyptian by birth, also delighted in the acroba- 
tics of style which must have contributed to the fame of their common 
master. In the Barq are to be found as many quotations from the official 
correspondence of al-Fa<Jil as from that of Tmad al-DIn. Moreover, al-Qa<JI 
al-Fa<Jil, who was more particularly involved in internal administration, 
maintained, as was the practice in most chanceries, a journal of events and 
decisions that he later decided to edit for publication. In this task he was 
assisted by Abu Ghalib al-Shaybanl, known for his abridgement and 

45 See below, 11 8. 
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continuation of al-Tabari. The chancery journal of al-Fa<Jil was still 
available in the time of al-MaqrizI 47 and some manuscripts of miscellaneous 
content from his correspondence are extant today. 

The years under consideration correspond broadly with the peak period 
of the sect of the Assassins in Syria. No history emanating from them has 
survived, but we have at least a biography - late, it is true, and semi- 
legendary — of Rashid al-DIn Sinan, the Grand Master who was a 
contemporary of $alah al-DIn. 48 

Just as political divisions tended to encourage local histories, so the 
succession of dynasties or, for certain individuals, the maintenance of 
interest in the Muslim community as a whole, provided encouragement for 
a new form of composition. In fact it was to be an attempt to combine with a 
chronological exposition an account of events throughout the whole 
Muslim world - a difficult task, to be successfully achieved in only a single 
instance. To the extent to which it was possible to refer to the specific 
histories of princes or of dynasties or even to regional histories, the most 
convenient method of documentation was simply to string individual 
histories together in a general compilation. This was done in some degree 
by Ibn Baba al-Qashl in about 500/1 100 and, more obviously, by the Persian 
author of the Mujmal al-tawartkh a little later. In the Arab domain an 
excellent example was provided at the end of the sixth/twelfth century by 
Akhbar al-duwal al-munqatfah by Ibn Zafir al-Azdl. Further afield it was the 
formula later to be applied by writers as open-minded as al-Nuwayri, 
Rashid al-DIn Jablb (in Persian) and even Ibn Khaldun. 

At this point it seems appropriate to draw attention to a type of chronicle 
which, by analogy with its counterparts in Byzantium and the other 
literatures of East and West, we shall call the “abridged chronicle”. It goes 
without saying that, somewhere between the indifferent public and the 
specialist, there must have been people who were interested in reading 
short historical accounts and scholars desirous of consulting quickly some 
work of ready reference. For this category of users, it was necessary to 
assemble collections of extracts or epitomes; these indeed could hardly be 
regarded as works of literature but would serve a purpose in diffusing 
historical culture. At least they show us what the authors deemed most 
useful to bring to the attention of their contemporaries. It is also evident 
that for the modern historian they rarely supply information not already 
available from elsewhere. However, cases where they may have preserved 
shreds from sources subsequently lost should not be overlooked. These 

47 Cahen, La Sjrie du Nord, 5 2. 

48 See S. Guyard, “Un grand maitre des assassins au temps dc Saladin”, Journal Asiatiqut, April-May- 
June 1877, 324-489. 
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abridged chronicles are not all analogous; some have the appearance of 
rudimentary notes and can only be properly understood in the light of other 
more explicit information. Others select, but maintain in what they have 
chosen the shape of a readable continuous narrative. The writers of these 
abridged chronicles are also frequently those of the more extensive works; 
in some cases, when the chronicle post-dates a longer work by the same 
author, he may expand the version of the more recent years. It cannot be 
said either that the abridged chronicle is always the summary of a longer 
chronicle; there are, up to a point, two independent lines of work and the 
chronicle may follow other earlier chronicles without reference to more 
detailed works by the same author. The chronicle may sometimes be earlier, 
sometimes later than the longer work. Ibn Wa§il, for instance, wrote his al- 
Tartkh al-$alilft before his large Mufarrij , Ibn abl 3 1 -Dam his brief chronicle 
after his long one. Ibn al-Na?If copied the whole of the first part of his 
chronicle from the Bustan, al-Makln b. al-Amln his own, as far as the death 
of §alah al-DIn, from the Tartkh al-$alilfi of Ibn Wa§il. The apparent 
multiplication of abridged chronicles in the post-classical period may 
indicate a certain democratization of this form of culture. 

The Ayyubid epoch was for the historiography of Syria and the Jazlrah a 
century of glory , which was to continue under the first of the Mamluks but by 
then was running parallel with Egyptian historiography, which was ultim- 
ately to take first place. The fact was that the position of Syria in the general 
history of the Near East was acquiring an international significance. It was 
to Syria that the last Arabic-speakers of Iran turned when Baghdad was no 
longer their chief centre, and the same was true of those in the West, 
especially in Spain, after the setback of the Christian R econquista. There was, 
of course, also Egypt, but apart from the fact that the rulers who held it in 
common with Syria were particularly active in that province, the fall of the 
Fapmid regime and the appropriation of all high offices by the newcomers 
from nearby Asia, who brought different traditions with them, put a brake 
on the development of a common Egyptian culture, which was not to be 
achieved until the advent of the Mamluks. 

The first major author to be encountered is still in a sense a survivor from 
the previous century. Ibn abl T a yyi 3 was *h e representative of a great 
Shfl family of Aleppo; he had, however, seen the majority of his co- 
religionists converted to the official Sunnism. He owed to his father an 
abundant supply of documentation, either original or derived from the 
small local histories already mentioned. His Ma Q adin al-dhahab ( Gold 
Mines”) constituted a general history of the Muslim world, but apart from 
f some extracts in c Izz al-DIn b. Shaddad, it is hardly known to us except for 

1 the part dealing with the sixth/twelfth century. His observations on the 
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regions outside Syria and some outside Egypt amount to scarcely more 
than an indication of the usual known sources, as, for example, Tmad al- 
Dln al-l§fahanl for the Saljuqs and again, on an even larger scale, for the 
reign of §alah al-DIn. On the other hand, there is considerable interest in 
what he tells us about the history of northern Syria (for Damascus he takes 
his inspiration from Ibn al-Qalanisi) and about certain phases of Egyptian 
history, so much so that an author like the Sunni Shihab al-DIn abu 
Shamah, while omitting the name of Ibn abl Jayyi 3 from his prefatory list of 
sources, cannot resist quoting him constantly in the passages devoted to the 
reigns of Nur al-DIn Mahmud b. ZankI and the early years of Salah al-DIn. 
Still more important for us is his account of the history of the first half of the 
sixth/twelfth century, although it has survived only through the medium of 
the belated chronicle of Ibn al-Furat, for a long time disregarded and of 
which the awaited translation and publication have not yet appeared. Ibn 
abl Tayyi 3 followed up his great work with a biography of $alah al-DIn’s 
son and governor of Aleppo, al-Malik al-£ahir, with whom he seems to 
have been on polite terms. He had met Yaqut who devoted to him a note, 
preserved by al-$afadl but missing, assuredly not by chance, from the 
manuscripts of the I r shad. 49 

The small town of Hamah must have been, until the beginning of the 
eighth/fourteenth century, a notable centre for historians, culminating in 
the prince Abu 5 1-Fida 3 . The first representative of this line, moreover, was 
already a prince, Muhammad b. c Umar b. Shahinshah b. c Umar, nephew of 
$alah al-DIn and ruler of the city. His Midmar al-tyaqa 3 iq is mainly, as regards 
the part recently recovered, an abridgement of Tmad al-DIn, augmented by 
certain family traditions and a supplementary Baghdad documentation of 
uncertain value. 

The QadI Ibn abl D l-Dam, whose treatise on the office of qddi has 
survived, also compiled a vast general history of which unfortunately we 
possess only odd extracts, although a complete copy of it appears to have 
existed in the Escurial until the fire in the eleventh/seventeenth century. He 
too wrote about Baghdad and apparently took a sporadic interest in Sicily. 
His abridged chronicle, al-Tartkh al-Mu^affart , dedicated to al-Muzaffar of 
Hamah, has survived, but is of documentary value to us only for the very 
last years. It was later in date than the great History, but was not necessarily 
inspired by it. 

There remain other authors native to Hamah like Ibn al-NazIf and Ibn 
Wa$il, of whom mention will be made later. Ibn al-Na?If, who pursued a 
career chiefly in the service of the lord of Qal c at Ja c bar, also produced a 
major and a shorter history, though the basis of his documentation is 

49 See El 2 , “Ibn abl Tayyi’”. 


unknown. The former is lost and it is not even certain that it was ever 
circulated. The second, the manuscript of which was recently published in 
facsimile, is very concise up to the sixth/twelfth century, at which point it 
relies on the Bustan , 50 but the continuation contained original information, 
for example on Sicily and Turkish Asia Minor. 

The most important writer of the period, however, was undeniably Tzz 
al-DIn b. al-Athlr, certainly one of the greater Arab-Muslim historians. He 
came from a well-to-do family of the Jazlrah, Ibn c Umar, which produced at 
the same time two brothers, one the vizier of a minor Ayyubid (Majd al- 
DIn), the other a well-known man of letters (Piya 3 al-DIn); he seems not to 
have needed to concern himself with earning a living, apart from such 
benefits as might accrue to him by favour of the Zangids of Mosul, whose 
loyal servant he was. He seems to have been chiefly preoccupied with 
providing his co-religionists with a handbook that would supply them with 
all the essential information they might need. Certainly this preoccupation 
is mingled with others in his history of the Atabaks of Mosul, which aimed 
at achieving a true assessment of Nur al-DIn in relation to §alah al-DIn, but 
it was the actual starting-point of his al-Kamtl fi^l-ta rtkh, which he finished 
under the protection of Badr al-DIn Lu 3 lu 3 , the heir of the Zangids. One 
important quality of Ibn al-Athlr is his clarity of style and care in 
explanation, which leads him, if need be, to stretch or to overstep the 
rigorously annalistic framework of his exposition. What is particularly 
remarkable is the scope of his documentation. For the periods closest to his 
own, he naturally made use of the archives of Baghdad, Mosul and perhaps 
of Damascus and elsewhere. On the other hand, especially in dealing with 
Iran, he directly questioned merchants, ambassadors and the like, although 
he himself had no knowledge of Persian. 51 With regard to earlier centuries, 
he of course took al-Tabari as his base, while at the same time supplement- 
ing and producing a detailed summary of him on occasion, whether with or 
without the help of earlier abridgements we do not know. For the period of 
the fourth/tenth to the sixth/twelfth centuries, he was familiar with the 
series of Iraqi authors previously mentioned above, as far as al-Munta^am, 
and himself added the Syrian Ibn al-Qalanisi. He was also remarkable as the 
first writer in the East to make use of western Muslim sources, not only of 
c Abd al- c Az!z b. Shaddad, who had emigrated to Damascus, but also the 
Spaniard Abu Bakr Ahmad b. Muhammad al-RazI. From all of them he 
knew how to extract what was essential in concise form and on occasion to 
draw the necessary comparisons. 

50 Sec above, 220. 

51 D. S. Richards, “Ibn al-Athlr and the later parts of the Kamil” in D. O. Morgan (ed.), Medieval 
Historical Writing in the Christian and Islamic Worlds, London, 1982. 
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In the thirty odd years following Ibn al-Athlr, three major writers must 
be noted. Sib$ Ibn al-jawzl, the grandson (sibt) of Ibn al-Jawz! (whose 
daughter was his mother) and like him a preacher who could appeal to 
crowds, had settled in Syria in the service of the Ayyubids of Damascus; he 
belonged to the Shaft I madhhab. In his Mir* at al-%aman there is no evidence 
that he drew upon information equal to that of the Kamil-, sometimes indeed 
he avoids using evidence condemned by his predecessors. He copied from 
his sources quite slavishly - al-Munta^am of his grandfather included - and 
he is particularly valuable for the period 448-79/1056-87, having trans- 
cribed verbatim the important work of the son of Hilal al-$abi 5 . 52 On 
the other hand, for his own lifetime, he provides detailed original infor- 
mation, as well as several borrowings from the memoirs of his friend 
Sa d al-DIn. The major part of his work concentrates on Iraq, where the 
most important historians had been operating, but in its concern with the 
general course of development it became increasingly a history of Syria, 
which he continued until 655/1256, shortly before his death. It was he who 
introduced into Syria the practice his grandfather had inaugurated of 
appending to a record of events the principal obituary notices of the year, 
interpolating rather awkwardly a recital of the events connected with the 
deaths of political leaders, with the effect of interrupting the narrative. This 
practice was henceforth to spread first of all to Damascus and then 
throughout the whole Mamluk realm. The automatic arrangement of the 
information in annal form was to make the Mir* at, even more than the 
Kamil, the favourite source of many later historians. 

Shihab al-DIn abu Shamah, also of Damascus, is known to us mainly for 
his Kitab al-Kan> 4 atayn (“Book of the Two Gardens”), in which he sets out 
the history of the reigns of Nur al-DIn and of $alah al-DIn. Its success was 
due to the fact that it combined the versions of Tmad al-DIn al-l§fahanl (in 
simplified style), Tzz al-DIn b. Shaddad, sometimes Ibn abl Tayyi 3 and of 
Ibn al-Athlr, not to mention abundant extracts from the correspondence of 
Tmad al-DIn al-l§fahanl and his friend al-Qadl al-Fadil. Later he wrote a 
supplement (dhayl), which began by drawing its inspiration largely from 
Sibf Ibn al-jawzl, but subsequently became much more personal. 

Ibn Wa$il was relatively and unjustly neglected until recently, despite the 
existence of good manuscripts which were easily accessible. A native of 
Hamah, who settled in Egypt during the reign of the last Ayyubid, al-$alih, 
he first of all compiled for this prince a general history up to the year of his 
accession, 63 5 / 1 23 7. It was an abridgement and a continuation of al-Tabari, 
perhaps through an intermediate source. He had still no knowledge of the 
Kamil, and it was the increasing success of this latter and the Mir at which 
later caused Ibn Wa?il’s work to fall into oblivion. Ibn Wa$il subsequently 

52 See above, 203. 


set to work, shortly after the fall of the Ayyubids, to compile a detailed 
general history of the dynasty, the Mufarrij al-kurub, which became the 
essential source for the history of this period. The author discusses various 
subjects with an open mind and does not hesitate to pass beyond the 
political horizon of the dynasty. His style is clear and simple and it is hard to 
understand why it should have been necessary to wait until the middle of 
the present century for an edition, which has not yet been completed, and 
why only extracts should so far have been translated into a western 
language. By the time of this later work, Ibn Wa$il had come to know both 
the Kamil and the Zubdah , but apparently owed the essential part of his 
documentation to his own numerous relations. 

It is interesting to consider the delays which were necessarily involved in 
the diffusion of an historical work over a distance from the place where it 
was written. The continuation of al-Tabari by Abu Muhammad Abdullah 
b. Ahmad al-Farghanl, now lost, was in its day known both in Egypt and in 
Syria, but seems never to have made an appearance in either the Maghrib or 
in Iraq. When, in 645/1247, Ibn Wa§il finished al-Ta*rikh al-$alifi'm Egypt, 
he was still unaware of the Kamil of Ibn al-Athlr compiled in 626/ 1228-9, 
though he had become acquainted with it fifteen years later, in time to use it 
for his Mufarrij. At the same time, however, he appears to have been 
entirely ignorant of the existence of the Mir* at al-vpman of Sibf Ibn al-jawzl, 
completed in 65 3/1256, whereas Sibf Ibn al-jawzl for his part had known 
the history of the Atabaks by Ibn al-Athlr, but not the Kamil. For 
generations, as already observed, two quite separate lines of historians were 
to continue even in two cities as relatively close as Damascus and Cairo. 

During this period two works of equal interest were being produced in 
Aleppo, by Kamal al-DIn b. al- c Ad!m and Tzz al-DIn b. Shaddad respecti- 
vely. The former, belonging to an important family formerly ShlT but 
converted to Sunnism in the previous century, was the author of two 
related works - the Zubdah and the Bughyah. The Zubdah is an episodic history 
of Aleppo and of its surroundings, which is developed in increasing detail 
as it approaches the author’s own period. For the sixth/twelfth century the 
sources are almost the same as those of Ibn abl T a yyi 3 > but are differently 
employed; the author moreover appears to have been unaware of his Shi I 
predecessor. The style is restrained and the sources are seldom named. The 
Bughyah is much more voluminous and there is no certainty that it was ever 
finished; in any case, by the close of the Middle Ages no more than ten 
volumes existed in different places. We possess nine of them, including one 
in two copies, and they are still not completely published. The Bughyah 
resembles in appearance the other great dictionaries of cities, and in relation 
to Aleppo, it is partly a dictionary though quite different in approach and 
method. The writer assigns an important place to princes and to political 
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notables, and he collects in this work, naming his sources, all the materials 
which he weaves together in the Zubdah. The first volume deals with 
geography and the fadail. The Zubdah , which has been known for a long 
time though published in full only recently, has been translated into French 
in a rather uneven fashion. 53 

Tzz al-DIn b. Shaddad, who took refuge in Egypt after the Mongol 
invasion, had already put together the essential elements of his al-A c Iaqal- 
k a V r ah before his flight from Aleppo. This work which must have been 
continued by others but which had no predecessors, sets out to provide in 
three parts a historical and administrative geography of Upper Mesopota- 
mia where the writer had exercised high office, of northern Syria, including 
Aleppo of which he describes all the monuments, and finally, in less detail, 
of southern Syria, then only recently united politically with Aleppo. For his 
general historical information he draws largely on the work of Ibn al-Athlr 
and continues it up to his own time; he also shows some knowledge of Ibn 
abl Tayyi 3 . 

There is no lack of commentaries to underline the primacy of Syria at this 
time in the field of historiographical literature. It must be added that Syria 
saw the advent of a new type of biographical dictionary, exemplified in the 
works of Yaqut, al-Qiftl (an Egyptian resident in Aleppo), Ibn abl 
U$aybi c ah and Ibn Khallikan. 54 

Egypt makes a somewhat meagre showing during this period. It seems 
appropriate nonetheless to mention one writer who was active under the 
last Ayyubids and at the very beginning of the Mamluk era, to which he 
makes no allusion in his writings. Ibn Muyassar, whose annals of Egypt we 
possess only in an incomplete form as copied by the hand of al-MaqrlzI, is 
valuable as the only original source for the history of the last of the 
Fapmids; 55 his work was continued up to and included the Ayyubids, but 
the existence of better sources for this period, perhaps used by Ibn 
Muyassar himself, explains why we have here many fewer explicit 
quotations. 

Christians and Muslims alike were interested in the past, which had 
become legendary, of Pharaonic Egypt. Here it will be sufficient to mention 
the work edited and translated in the eleventh/seventeenth century by P. 
Vattier under the title of L Egypte du Murtada, fils du Gaphiphe, which owes 
its present reputation to the fact that the original manuscript was lost and 
the author remained unidentified until quite recently. 56 

53 Ktcueil des bistoriens des Croisades: his tor tens orientaux 111, Paris, 1884, 571-732. 

54 See above, ch. n. 55 h. Masse, Annales <PEgyptt, Cairo, 1921. 

56 The identification was supplied by Yusuf Rajlb in Arabica, xxi, 1973. 
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Although the memoirs of Usamah continue to be unique within their 
class of Arab historical literature, the Ayyubid period has bequeathed to us 
in a more or less complete form three other memoirs which are worthy of 
interest. The physician c Abd al-Laflf al-Baghdadl, who wrote a little of 
everything, compiled memoirs of a kind to be used in relation to the history 
of his time; they have reached us only in fragments through the works of 
two Damascus writers, Ibn abl U§aybi c ah, and al-Dhahabl. c Abd al-Lapf 
had no claims to historical erudition, but he combined in his memoirs 
highly personal information with passages of general exposition. The 
prince al-Malik al-Na$ir Dawud left a correspondence which his sons put 
together into a sort of small posthumous memoir. Sa c d al-DIn al-Juwaynl, 
of the family of the four famous “Sons of the Shaykh”, 57 has left an account 
of his experiences under the Ayyubids and a certain number of extracts 
from it figure in the works of Sibf Ibn al-jawzl and al-Dhahabl. 

Historiography in the Yemen, which was to be developed very consider- 
ably in the following centuries, was summed up, for the Ayyubid period, in 
the work of Abu Muhammad Yusuf al-Idujurl {fl. sixth/twelfth century). 

The Mongol invasion and the fall of the caliphate of Baghdad caused the 
disappearance of such historical works as had existed in Baghdad before 
656/1258. The principal writer there had been Taj al-DIn C A1I b. An jab b. al- 
Sa c I (d. 764/ 1275), from whom a fragment dealing with the early years of the 
century is all that has hitherto been recovered and published. 58 The writer 
appears broadly speaking to have put together general historical accounts 
mainly borrowed from the Kamils and a detailed chronicle dealing particu- 
larly with the domestic affairs of Baghdad. He does not appear to have gone 
back further than the caliphate of al-Na$ir (reigned 575-622/1180-1225). 

The establishment of the Almoravid and the Almohad empires, by 
giving a more or less complete unity to the Muslim West, Andalusia and the 
Maghrib, may perhaps have created conditions favourable to an extension 
of the horizon in the writing of history, although it is true that the works 
produced in the West showed, generally speaking, more ignorance of the 
affairs of the East than did those of the East regarding the West. As the area 
of Muslim dominion in Spain shrank, many of the cultivated elite emigrated 
to the Orient. Ibn Khaldun was to do so later, and also Abu 3 1-Idasan All b. 
Musa b. Said al-Maghribl, the geographer, historian and man of letters, in 
the time of the Ayyubids. His Kitab al-Mughrib ft Ijula 3 1- Maghrib, which has 
been recovered and published piecemeal, is one of the most original and 
open-minded of the historical works of the period. 59 

In the West the discovery was made this century of the short history of 

57 El 2 , “Awlad al-Shaykh”. 5 * Ed. Mu?{afa Jawad, Baghdad, I J5)/>934- 
59 El 2 , “Ibn Sa'Id al-Maghribl”. 
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the early days of the Almohads by Baydaq. 60 However, the work on which 
we depend for a large part of our knowledge of the sixth/twelfth and 
seventh/thirteenth centuries remains, both for the Maghrib and for Spain, 
the Bayan of Ibn Tdharl al-Marrakushl (late seventh/thirteenth century); 
which is slightly later in date than the period under consideration here. As a 
whole, what was written in the interval belongs rather to the class of 
biography or dictionary, as in the Maghrib the work of al-Malikl, in Spain 
of Ibn al-Fara# (d. 405/ 1012) and of his successor Ibn Bashkuwal (d. 578/ 
1183), 61 who came soon to be known in the East also. Much historical 
information is to be found in the Dhakhtrah of Ibn Bassam (d. probably 
542/1 1 47). 62 

From the same period the Iba^Is have left us a history of their past 
written by Abu Zakariyya 3 Yahya b. abl Bakr al-Warjalanl; 63 while Abu 3 1 - 
c Abbas Ahmad b. SaTd al-Darjlnl wrote an Ibad! biographical dictionary 
entitled Kitab fabaqat al-mashayikh. 

CONCLUSION 

Here and there points of comparison have been suggested, in outline, 
between various branches of the historiography of the Near East. It may 
well be useful to proceed further with the comparison between Arab and 
Persian historiography, which latter was revived during the last of the 
periods discussed here, not perhaps without the rediscovery of several 
traditions belonging to an earlier period than that of Arabicization. It could 
probably be effected more successfully in relation to subsequent periods, 
when it was to attain its full development. In many respects it assimilated 
the historiography of the Arabic language, even in the field of biographical 
dictionaries, just as Arab historiography had made several borrowings 
from Iran, such as the Fiirstenspiegel. On the other hand, Persian historiogra- 
phy was most often distinguished by a tendency towards more ornate style, 
sometimes a little fanciful, and a less annalistic presentation, with a 
preference for arrangement according to reigns. 

To take a broader view, as was suggested at the beginning, it might be 
helpful to abstract what has been said in this chapter about the elements of 
comparison with the historiographies of neighbouring civilizations, par- 
ticularly the Byzantine: between the two were the Christian literatures of 
the Orient, some integrated within the Muslim domain and others, of 
which brief mention has been made, external to it like the Armenian and the 

60 E. Levi-Proven^al (ed.), Documents inedits tThistoire almohade, Paris, 1928. 61 GAL, 1,412,415. 

62 El 2 , “Ibn Bassam, Abu 3 1 -Hasan ‘AH b. Bassam al-Shantarinl”; GAL, 1, 414. 

43 E. Masqucray (ed.), Kitab al-Sirab, Algiers and Paris, 1878. 
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Georgian. Further, some interest may perhaps be aroused in the contem- 
porary historiography of the Christian West. Arab historiography, by 
reason of the geographical area which it covers, is superior both in volume 
and in diversity. Certain elements, such as biographical dictionaries, were 
its own independent creation. It is the function of historiography every- 
where to translate into its own terms certain aspects of the world of ideas in 
which it takes shape and it is not possible to undertake here a comparison 
from this point of view; it is enough to say a word about the manner in 
which it expresses what it wishes to say or to imply and about its methods of 
obtaining information. Byzantine historiography, the heir to ancient 
history, did not of course pass through the youthful phase experienced by 
Arab historiography at its traditional stage. A broad comparison is thus to 
no purpose except as between classical and post-classical centuries. 

The period considered here comes to an end with the rise of the Mamluk 
regime and the Mongol empire. The historical works of this later period 
have survived in greater numbers and present certain new features, but in 
general they continue the historiographical tradition of the preceding 
period, in particular that of the Ayyubids. 
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CHAPTER 13 

FAJIMID HISTORY AND HISTORIANS 


Although Fafimid rule in Islamic history lasted only for about two and a 
half centuries (297/909 to 567/1 17 1), it was of greater importance than any 
of the other provincial regimes which arose during the decline of the 
c Abbasid caliphate, for a number of reasons. It was the product of a 
movement, popularly known as Ismalll, the history of which goes back to 
the beginnings of the c Abbasid period, that is the time of the Shfl imam 
Ja c far al-$adiq. It ushered in the first serious imperial challenge to the 
empire of the caliphate at Baghdad. Its intellectual legacy was as brilliant as 
those of the most productive periods of Islam. Lastly, its impact was felt till 
much later times, judging by the histories of the period that continued to be 
written, despite the withering away of Fatimid religious influence in Egypt 
and Syria. 

The Fafimid dawah (mission), unlike any other mission, did not simply 
create a state, but continued to guide it throughout its existence and created 
an extensive literature. Never in Fafimid history was its mission geared to 
mass proselytization. Its teachings were addressed to a candidate {mustajib) 
seeking admission to the community. It aimed at creating an elite class of 
da 7s (religious missionaries cum political agents) supported by a political 
base such as the Fafimid caliphate. Once that base was gone, the community 
was destined to disappear, as the elite had been wiped out and there had in 
any case never been a mass following of the faith. The majority of the 
Muslim population in Egypt and Syria during the Fatimid period had 
always been Sunni, although not under the authority of the c Abbasid 
caliphate. The teaching of the da c wah was described by its opponents as a 
graded system of intellectual seduction, leading simple unsuspecting 
people to heresy and immorality. In fact, there was simply a system of 
training for da is called tarbiyat al-fyudud {padd was an officer of the da wah in 
Ismalll terminology). This teaching and training followed a graded 
syllabus from elementary to more complex works of religious literature. In 
the latter category were the works of esoteric interpretation {ta^wil) and 
philosophy (fyaqaiq). Historical works, as well as those of language, 
grammar and law were taught at an earlier stage. The historical literature 
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was, therefore, always available, even to an outsider, except when contro- 
versial topics were discussed such as the Fatimid genealogy or when the 
identity of a hidden imam, if disclosed, would expose him to danger from a 
hostile administration. 1 

FATIMID LITERATURE 

Much has been said about the secrecy of the Fatimid literature which is not 
correct, particularly now, when even the most esoteric works are to be 
found in print and readily available. This chapter will isolate the historical 
literature and mention other genres when historical material is found in 
them. It will also include Sunni historical sources of both the Fatimid and 
later periods that have a bearing on Fatimid history. Although there are 
many private Ismail! libraries that are difficult to reach, enough Ismalll 
material is available at such places as the Bombay University Library (Fyzee 
Collection), Tubingen University Library (almost the whole list is included 
in Heinz Halm’s Kosmologie und Heilslehre der Friihen Ismaitiya , 1978); the 
Ambrosian Library, Milan (of which an exhaustive catalogue has been 
made by Lofgren and Traini); the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris; Leiden 
University Library; the Library of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, London; the Library of the Institute of Ismalll Studies, London 
(whose manuscript collection has been catalogued by Adam Gacek 2 ) and 
the Hamdani collection of Ismalll manuscripts which is in the author s 
possession (listed in Poonawala’s Biobibliography). Scattered material could 
be found elsewhere too. The library of the Bohra da ? 7 in Bombay is the 
richest, as it comprises the collection of several private waqfs taken over by 
the dacwah, but it remains inaccessible. Private collections in the Yemen 
should yield new material. There is some Ismalll material in the library of 
the Great Mosque of §an c a\ Western scholars are now able to reach the 
Mosque’s manuscript wealth as it has been moved out of the Mosque s 
precincts. 

The present study is restricted to the dawah literature, general medieval 
standard histories and modern research into these. It only covers the 
Fapmid period in north Africa, Egypt, Syria and the Yemen and the 
Alamut period in Iran. 

1 A. A. A. Fyzee, “The study of the literature of the Fatimid da'wah” in G. Makdisi (ed.), Arabic and 
Islamic Studies in Honor of H. A. R. Gibb, Leiden, 1965; S. M. Stem, “The ‘Book of the Highest 
Initiation’ and other anti-Isma'ili travesties” in S. M. Stem, Studies in Early Isrnd Him, Jerusalem, 
1983; Abbas Hamdani, “Evolution of the organizational structure of the Fafimid Da c wah”, Arabian 
Studies, 1976. 

2 Catalogue of Arabic Manuscripts in the Idbrary of the Institute oflsma Hi Studies, London, 1984—5- 
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THE “PERIOD OF CONCEALMENT” 

The first stage in Fafimid history is the “Period of Concealment” (satr). It is 
so-called because the imams of that period were in hiding. It begins in 148/ 
765, the date of the Shi c I imam Ja c far al-§adiq’s death, and ends in 297/909, 
the year of the declaration of the Fatimid caliphate in north Africa by the 
caliph-imam "Ubaydullah al-Mahdl (reigned 297-3 22/909-34). The under- 
standing of this period involves certain problems. The first concerns the 
question of succession to Ja c far and the nature of the movement. The 
conflict for succession took place in Ja c far’s lifetime when the imam- 
designate, his second son Ismail, died suddenly in 145/762 and the dawah 
now split between the claims of Ismail’s younger brother, Musa, and 
Ismail’s son Muhammad. The conflict was temporarily patched up by the 
acceptance of Ja c far’s eldest son, "Abdullah, as the imam after Ja"far’s death. 
"Abdullah, however, soon died and the conflict surfaced again. Behind the 
question of succession, there appears to have been a debate among the da Is 
about their policy towards the "Abbasid state. Those who wanted to 
continue a peaceful resistance supported Musa and his line of imams. They 
came to be known as the Ithna "Ashariyyah (Twelvers). Those who wanted 
either the overthrow of the "Abbasid regime or at least the setting up of a 
rival, Shll regime, supported Muhammad b. Ismail. They were seeking a 
daral-hijrah which did not only mean a place of refuge but the foundation of 
a new state. Evidently such a movement had to go underground and its 
leaders had to remain hidden. This movement is popularly known as 
Ismail!, although its mission simply called itself al-da z wah al-hadtyah (“the 
rightly guiding mission”). 

Another problem of the period of satr is genealogical. P. H. Mamour, in 
his Polemics on the Origin of the Fatimi Caliphs , 3 has pointed out that there are 
more than 200 versions of the line of succession between Ismail and 
al-Mahdl, the founder of the Fatimid dynasty. This would make one doubt 
the continuity of the line. S. M. Stern, in his “Ismallls and Qarmafians” 4 
positively rejects such a continuity. W. Madelung in his “Das Imamat in der 
fruhen ismailitischen Lehre” 5 is sceptical about it. In his Origins of 
Ismatlism , Bernard Lewis had argued in favour of two lines of imams (one 
truly Ismail! and the other “trustee”, Qaddahid), suggesting that the 
Fafimid al-Mahdl had a non-Fafimid descent from an early daT, Maymun 
al-Qaddah. Wladimir Ivanow refutes Lewis’s position in his Ismailt 
Tradition Concerning the Rise of the Fatimids 6 on the basis of several standard 

3 London, 1934. 

4 L’ Elaboration de F Islam (Colioque de Strasbourg, 12-14 June 1959), Paris, 1961. 

5 Der Islam, xxxvn, 1961. 6 Calcutta, 1942. 
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Ismail! historical sources, thus upholding the traditional version of the 
Fatimid genealogy. T. Nagel, in his Friihe Ismailija und Fatimiden im 
Fichte der Risdlat If titty ad-Da z n>a , 7 suggested a Hasanid background of the 
Fatimids, at least in doctrine, if not in physical descent. Husayn HamdanI, 
on the basis of the Fatimid al-Mahdl’s statement about his own genealogy, 
constructed a line of imams going back, not to Ismail, but to "Abdullah, the 
eldest son of Ja"far al-§adiq. 8 With Francis de Blois the present writer 
contends in the paper “A re-examination of al-Mahdl’s letter to the 
Yemenites on the genealogy of the Fatimid caliphs” 9 that during the satr 
period there was a close collaboration and even a zigzag succession between 
the lines of "Abdullah and Ismail. Both "Abdullah and Ismail were sons of 
the same mother, Fafimah bint al-Husayn b. al-Hasan b. "All b. abl Talib, as 
distinguished from the other sons of Ja"far al-$adiq. Thus the Fatimids 
could claim descent from two Fatimahs, one the mother of Hasan and 
Husayn, sons of "All and grandsons of the Prophet Muhammad, and the 
other, the mother of both "Abdullah and Ismail, the sons of Ja"far al-§adiq. 
Since the second Fafimah was a granddaughter of Hasan b. "All, the 
Fatimids could claim both a Hasanid and Husaynid origin. Once the 
question of this collaboration is settled, the doubts about the continuity of 
the movement, as well as the adoption of the name, Fafimid, begin to 
disappear. 

The third problem of this period is the identification, or the distinction, 
between Ismallls and Qarmafians. Stern in his “Ismallls and Qarmatians” 
considers the messianic return of Muhammad b. Ismail as the original 
doctrine of the da z n>ah in the late third/ninth century inherited from an 
earlier time. In about 286/899 the dat Hamdan Qarmaf, from whose name 
the term “Qarmafian” is derived, defied the imam in hiding at Salamiyyah 
in Syria by rejecting the imam and asserting the original doctrine. Thus, 
according to Stern, the Qarmafians had a doctrinal continuity; whereas the 
Fafimid Ismail! imams had neither a physical nor doctrinal continuity from 
the earlier imam Muhammad b. Ismail. Madelung in his “Das Imamat” 
accepts this and applies the question of the return of Muhammad b. Ismail 
as a litmus-test to determine not only the religious affiliation of a particular 
author to the Fafimid da z n>ah or otherwise, but also the time of the 
composition of an Ismail! work. The present writer has differed from this 
interpretation. 10 The doctrine of the return of Muhammad b. Ismail is 
indeed a link between the early Ismail! da c wah of the second/eighth century 

7 Bonn, 1972. 8 On the Genealogy of the Fatimid Caliphs, Cairo, 1938. 

9 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1983. 

10 “An early Fafimid source on the time and authorship of the Rasa’il Ikhwan al-Safa" , Arabica, xxvi, 

1979. 
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and that of the late third/ninth century, but it was kept up to avoid 
questions about the identity and whereabouts of the hidden imams. It was 
not so much a doctrine as a strategy, and once the Fatimid imamate came 
out into the open, that doctrine had to be explained away. The dissident 
da /s in Kufa, Bahrayn and the Yemen, who had very little in common 
except defiance of the Fapmids and a vague appelation “Qarmatian”, stuck 
to that doctrine exclusively. We find early and later Fatimid-Isma"IlI works 
still using the doctrine without any intention to defy the Fatimid caliphate. 

The time and authorship of the celebrated medieval Islamic encyclopae- 
dia, the Rasa'll Ikhwdn al-^afc?, are in dispute. The general consensus of 
scholars is that the work is Isma"IlI, and we should add Fatimid, and not 
Qarmatian. The present writer also takes the view that the work was 
composed between 260/873 and 297/909, i.e. shortly before the establish- 
ment of the Fatimid caliphate, rather than the later period around 373/983 
as previously believed. If the earlier dating of the Rasail is accepted it 
would precede the time of Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Farabl (d. 339/ 
950) and make the Ikhwan pioneers in the adaptation of neo-Platonic 
thought to Islamic philosophy; it would also make their writing a 
preparation for the new caliphate about to be established, in the same way as 
Mu c tazilite doctrines paved the way for the establishment of the c Abbasid 
caliphate. 

The details of the factional conflicts, particularly the internal conflicts of 
the Shfah, can best be studied from a vast literature on the Muslim sects, 
that is the firaq or milal wa-l-nitjal literature, such as Firaqal-Shfah (compiled 
c. 286/899) °f Abu Muhammad al-Hasan b. Musa b. Nawbakht al- 
Nawbakhtl, Kitdb al-Maqalat wa-l-firaq (compiled c. 292/905) of Sa c d b. 
"Abdullah al-Qumml, U$ul al-nitjal and Kitdb al-Awsat of al-Nashi 5 al-Akbar 
(d. 293/906), Maqaldt al-Isldmiyytn of Abui-Hasan al-Ash c ari (d. 324/935) 
Kitdb al-Tanbth wa-l-radd of al-Malatl (d. 377/987), al-Farq bayn al-firaq of 
Abd al-Qahir b. Tahir al-Baghdadl (d. 429/1037), al-Fisal fi'l-milal wa-l- 
ahwd 3 wa-l-nitjal of Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064), Kashf asrdr al-Bdtiniyyah of Ibn 
Malik al-Idammadl (fifth/eleventh century), Bayan al-adyan (in Persian 485/ 
1092) of Abu 3 1 -Ma"all Muhammad b. "Ubaydullah, Kitdb al-Milal wa-'l-nfyal 
of al-Shahrastanl (d. 548/1153), Qawa^id c Aqaid Al Muhammad of Muham- 
mad b. al-Hasan al-Daylaml (d. 707/1308) and Iftjdm al-Afidat al-Bdtiniyyah 
al-tagham of Yahya b. Hamzah al- c AlawI (d. 745/1345). To this list can be 
added an important early Fatimid source, Kitdb al-Zinah (which contains a 
very useful section on Muslim sects) of the da 7 Abu Hatim Ahmad b. 
Hamdan al-RazI (d. 322/933-4). These sources, Twelver, Zaydl, Isma"IlI 
and Sunni, throw ample light on the incubation of the Isma"IlI movement 
and the beginnings of the Fatimid caliphate. 


THE NORTH AFRICAN PERIOD OF THE FATIMID CALIPHATE 

The following are the earlier Fatimid historical sources for the north 
African period of the Fatimid caliphate: Kitdb al-Mund%ardt ft 3 l-imamah of 
Abu "Abdullah Ja"far b. Afimad, describing the author’s controversy with 
the famous dat Abu "Abdullah al-Shi"I in 296/909, the works of the famous 
Fatimid historian and jurist al-Qa^I al-Nu"man (d. 363/974) such as al- 
Mandqib wa- l-mathdlib (history of Shi"ism up to the end of the Umayyad 
period), Iftitdl} al-dawah (history of the establishment of the Fatimid 
mission in the Yemen and north Africa), Md'dlim al-Mahdt (biography of 
the first Fatimid ruler al-Mahdl, lost, but quoted in later works), Shark al- 
akhbar (early ShI"I and Isma"Il! history) and al-Majalis wa-l-musdyardt (the 
first in a genre of Isma"IlI majalis - seances - literature, a store of scattered 
historical information) and several other less important works. Al-Mahdl’s 
letters to the Yemeni da c wah and to the Qarmatian leader Abu Tahir al- 
Jannabl (301-32/914-43) are also preserved. 11 Kitdb al- Alim wa-l-ghuldm is 
an early work by Ibn Hawshab (d. 302/914), the founder of the Fatimid 
mission in the Yemen. His biography, Strat Ibn Hawshab , was written by his 
son Ja"far b. Man$ur al-Yaman (d. c. rfi/yii). It is lost but is quoted in later 
works. On the principles and organization of the Fatimid da^rvah he wrote 
an important work Kitdb al-Fard > i 4 wa-kudud al-din (“Book of Religious 
Duties and Ordinances”), which contains al-Mahdi’s letter to Ibn Hawshab 
about the Fatimid genealogy. 

The fourth Fatimid caliph, al-Mu"izz (reigned 341-65/953-75), addressed 
al-Hasan b. Ahmad, the Qarmatian leader of Bahrayn and the dat Jalam b. 
Shayban of Multan in letters that have been preserved and studied. The 
diwdns of two Fatimid poets, Ibn Hani 3 (d. 362/973) and Amir Tamlm b. al- 
Mu"izz (d. 375/985), have historical references. Two non-Isma"Hls in the 
service of the early Fatimid caliphs have left precious information: al-Hajib 
Ja"far b. "All in his Sirah described the journey of al-Mahdl from Syria to 
north Africa, and al-Ustadh Jawdhar in his Sirah gives us information on 
the Fatimid preparations in north Africa for the conquest of Egypt. 

On the north African period, we have standard non-Fatimid histories of 
great value: the Fartkh of Abu Zakariyya 3 Yahya b. abl Bakr al-Warjalanl 
(d. 471/1078), Fartkh Bant c Ubayd (compiled 617/1 220) of Abu Abdullah 
Muhammad b. "All b. Hammad (d. 628/1231), al-M.ughrib fl fyula 1 -M.aghrib 
of Abu 3 1 -Hasan "All b. Musa al-Maghribl (d. 685/1286), al-Bqydn al-mughrib 
(compiled 706/1306) of Ibn "Idharl al-Marrakushi, Kitdb al- Ibar of Ibn 


" Hasan and Sharaf, ' Ubaj/dullah . 
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Khaldun (d. 808/1406) and Kitab al-Itti c a% and al-Muqaffa of al-MaqrlzI (d. 
845/1442). Other sources of lesser importance are Kan % al-durar of Abu 
Bakr b. "Abdullah b. Aybak al-Dawadarl (d. 732/1331), Nihayat al-arab of 
Ahmad al-Nuwayrl (d. 732/1332) and al-Nujum al-^dhirah of Abu 3 1- 
Mahasin Yusuf b. TaghribirdI (d. 874/1469). Sunni geographical works 
also have historical information. Prominent among them are Ahsan al- 
taqdslm of al-MuqaddasI, $urat al-ard of Ibn Hawqal, al-Masdlik wa-l- 
mamdlik of al-Bakrl and Nu^hat al-mushtaq of al-ldrlsl. 

A dal of the time of the caliph al- c Az!z, Ahmad b. Ibrahim al-Naysaburl, 
wrote his Istitar al-imam about the pre-caliphate satr period and his al- 
Risalat al-Muji^ah about the qualifications of a da l. 

PERIOD OF AL-HAKIM 

The time of the Fafimid caliph al-Hakim (reigned 386-41 1 /996-102 1) was a 
turbulent one. On the one hand, the Fatimid empire had reached its widest 
extent; on the other, it was the beginning of its decline. The c Abbasid 
caliphate had issued a manifesto defaming the Fatimids. The Berber and 
Turkish troops of the Fafimid state were at war with each other. The Zirids 
of north Africa were beginning to break loose from Fatimid control and a 
new dissident sect, that of the Druzes, had made its appearance. But this was 
also the time of a great writer, the daft Hamid al-DIn Ahmad b. "Abdullah al- 
Kirmanl (d. c. 41 1/1021). In him we find the climax of the Fatimid doctrine 
and of Ismarll neo-Platonism, which had made its beginning in the Rasail 
Ikhwan al-Safi? . Al-Kirmanl’s philosophic thinking is embodied in his Kitab 
Rabat al-aql and Kitab al-Riyad which is a study of the doctrinal controversy 
between three early Persian Isma"IlI dafls, Abu 3 l-Hasan Muhammad b. 
Ahmad al-Nasafi (killed in 332/943), his pupil Abu Ya"qub al-Sijistanl (d. c. 
390/1000) and Abu Hatim Ahmad b. Hamdan al-RazI. Al-KirmanI wrote 
several tracts {rasa? it), each concerning a specific problem that the Fatimid 
da z wah faced. Against the ideas of the elder dal, Abu Ya"qub al-Sijistanl, 
contained in Kitab al-Maqalid, he wrote, for example, his Risalat al-Mud?ah\ 
in support of the fixed Fatimid calendar (not depending on the sighting of 
the crescent moon for the beginning of a month), he wrote Risalat al- 
Ea^imah and Mabdsim al-basharat] against the Druzes he wrote Risalat al- 
Wa i%ah and against the Zaydls, the Risalat al-Kafiyah. In refutation of the 
philosopher Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Zakariyya 3 al-RazI, he composed his 
al-Aqwal al-dhahabiyyah, and against the thought of the celebrated writer al- 
Jahiz he wrote Ma^asim al-huda. 

Sunni writers flourished during the reigns of al-Mu c izz, al- c Az!z and al- 


Hakim and are quoted in later works such as those of al-MaqrlzI. They are 
Ibn c Abd al-£ahir, Ibn al-Mutawwaj, al-Sharlf al-Juwwani, al-Qu<Ja"I, Ibn 
Duqmaq and also Abu $alih the Armenian. Several works of Abu 
Muhammad al-Hasan b. Ibrahim b. al-Husayn b. Zulaq (d. 3 86/996) are also 
cited, including his biographies of al-Mu c izz, al- c Az!z and the conqueror of 
Egypt, the qaid Jawhar al-$iqilll (d. 381/992). His history of Egypt was 
continued by his son Abu " 1 -Husayn and his grandson Ibn abl " 1 -Husayn (d. 
41 5/1024). Other writers of the period are al-Uswanl (d. c. 350/961) who 
wrote a history of Nubia, and al- c UtaqI (d. 384/994) who was the astrologer 
of al-Mu c izz. 

The Dar al-Tlm founded in the caliph al-Hakim’s time became the centre, 
not only of the Fajimid dd'wah, but also of a wider literary and scientific 
activity. Abu Bakr al-Anjakl, exponent of Malikite law, and the famous 
historian Tzz al-Mulk Muhammad b. abl i-Qasim al-Musabbihl (d. 420/ 
1029) worked there. Mention should also be made of the Sunni mul)addith 
c Abd al-Ghanl b. Sa c Id al-Azdi (d. 409/1018); also of the Christian chronicler 
of the period ad 938—1034, Yahya b. Sa c Id al-Anjakl (d. 458/1066), 
important for the study of Fatimid-Byzantine relations. 

Following al-Hakim’s disappearance the Druze sect, which believed in 
his divinity, separated from the Fatimid fold and took refuge in the 
mountains of Lebanon, where it grew and flourished. It produced an 
extensive literature which is described in De Sacy’s Expose de la religion des 
Drupes. Particularly noteworthy are the works of Hamzah b. C A 1 I b. Ahmad 
(d. after 41 1/1020), Isma c Il al-Tamlml and al-Muqtana c (d. after 43 3/1041). 

THE REIGN OF AL-MUSTAN§IR 

The long reign of the eighth Fatimid caliph, Ma c add al-Mustan§ir (reigned 
427-87/1036-94), saw many important events, including the end of the 
Buyids (Buwayhids) and the rise of the Saljuqs in the East, the battle of 
Manzikert (Malazkird; 463/1071) and the beginning of the process of 
Turkicization of Asia Minor; the north African (Zirid) revolt against the 
Fafimids brought about by the Saljuq— Zirid collaboration, the crushing of 
that revolt by the Fapmid-sponsored Hilalian invasion and the Arabiciza- 
tion of Berber north Africa, the internal conflict in Egypt between the 
Berber, Turkish and Sudani factions of the army, then the introduction of 
the new Armenian element under Badr al-Jamall, the great confrontation 
between the Fatimids and the "Abbasids resulting in the temporary 
occupation of Baghdad by al-BasasIrl on behalf of the Fatimids, the rise of 
the $ulayhid state in the Yemen under Fatimid suzerainty, the period of the 
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great famine and administrative breakdowns in Egypt and, finally, the 
stabilizing leadership of the daw ah under al-Mu 3 ayyad fTl-DIn al-Shlrazi (d. 
470/1077). 

The historical and autobiographical work of al-Mu 3 ayyad is his Strah , 
which gives a first-hand account of the Basaslrl episode. Al-Mu 3 ayyad’s 
Dtwati and eight volumes of his Majalis also throw much light on the history 
of that time. Al-Mu 3 ayyad’s Majalis contains his Munajat (“Confidential 
Talks”) and Khutab (“Addresses”) , as well as interesting controversies with 
the rationalist savant Abu VAla 3 al-Ma c arri and the Mu c tazilite scholar Ibn 
al-Rawandl. Al-Mu 3 ayyad followed al-Qa^i al-Nu c man’s al-Majalis wa-l- 
musayarat and was in turn followed by the majalis writings of Badr al-Jamall 
(d. 487/1094), Abu 3 l-Barakat (d. after 560/1164-5), Hatim b. Ibrahim al- 
Hamidl (d. 596/1199) and others, thus forming a separate genre of 
compendium literature. 

Al-Mu 3 ayyad was visited by the famous Central Asian Persian poet and 
da / Na§ir-i-Khusraw (d. 45 2 or 45 3/1060 or 1061), whose Safar-Namah and 
Diwdn are important historical sources for the description of Egypt and the 
Qarmatian state of Bahrayn. His works are described in Ivanow’s mono- 
graph on the da z P 2 and can be classified as a separate BadakhshanI school. 
Although they are the common heritage of both the Nizarl and TayyibI 
branches of the Fapmid da c wah, they have been exclusively preserved by the 
Nizarls, probably because they were written in Persian and the Nizarl 
dacwah spread in the Persian region at the outset. 

A valuable contemporary source for the history of the time is Kitab al- 
Dhakha ir wa- l-tufyaf of Ibn al-Zubayr. 13 Exchange of gifts between states 
is the apparent subject of the book, but it contains more than this. It is an 
outstanding record of diplomatic missions and social history. Public 
festivals and court ceremonials can be studied through the information it 
provides. 

With al-Mu 3 ayyad’s guidance, the old Yemeni Fapmid base of Ibn 
Hawshab was revived under the leadership of a dcti- king, C A 1 I b. Muham- 
mad al-§ulayhl in 439/1047. We now have a new phenomenon, the rise of a 
dynasty of dais even stronger than the imperial dynasty of Fatimid imams. 
The caliph Ma c add al-Mustan$ir kept in constant correspondence with the 
Sulayhid ruler dais. These letters are collected in al-Sijillat al-Mustansiriyyah. 
c AlFs deputy the da i Lamak b. Malik al-Hammadl became the founder of 
the religious organization in the Yemen, and was sent on a five-year mission 
( 4 5 4 — 9 / 1 8 ) to Cairo. A later dai ", Hatim b. Ibrahim al-Hamidl, reports 

that this long mission sought the imam’s guidance on twenty-seven 
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matters. From al-Mustan§ir’s letters to the Yemeni dacwah and other 
evidence, we can discern some of the matters discussed in Lamak’s Cairo 
embassy, such as the desire of C A 1 I to come to the aid of the Fatimid state (a 
role that was later filled by Badr al-Jamall); the question of succession to 
C A 1 I, the close collaboration between the Fapmids and the $ulayhids, the 
spread of the da c wah in Haclramawt and India and probably the transfer of 
the bulk of Isma c !ll literature from the Dar al-Tlm in Cairo to §an c a 3 for safe- 
keeping with the §ulayhid state. In the view of the present writer, this is the 
reason why much of the Isma c IlI literary heritage came to be preserved in 
the Yemen, and then via the Yemen in India, at the time of the transfer of 
the dacwah headquarters to India, while it was lost in Egypt itself after the 
Ayyubid conquest. 

In all the writings of the Yemeni dacwah, al-Mu 3 ayyad fi 3 l-DIn al-Shlrazi 
occupies a place of the father-figure. The emphasis now is not on 
philosophical innovation (, tyaqaiq ) but on conservation by esoteric interpre- 
tation {t o' wit). The Rasa illkhwan al-Safa now becomes the Yemeni da c wah' s 
main doctrinal inspiration. A major historical source of the early $ulayliid 
period is Sirat al-Mukarram of the second $ulayhid ruler. It has hitherto 
been considered lost, but a copy has recently been discovered by al-Qa^I 
Isma c Il al-Akwa c in one of the Yemeni libraries. In any case quotations from 
it survive in later Yemeni historical writings. During the time of the third 
Yemeni ruler, the Queen (Sayyidah) Arwa, the Yemeni dawah separated 
from the Fapmid state (5 24/1 1 30), thus accepting after Ma c add al-Mustan§ir 
only the caliphs al-Musta c lI (reigned 487—95/1094—1101) and al-Amir 
(reigned 495-5 24/1 101-30) and the latter’s son T&yyib as imams, but not 
recognizing the last four Fatimid Caliphs al-Hafi? (reigned 525— 44/1 131- 
49), al-£afir (reigned 544-49/1 i49~54), al-Fa 3 iz (reigned 549-5 j/i 1 54~6o) 
and al- c A<Jid (reigned 5 5 5-67/1160-71), who were upheld by a lukewarm, 
makeshift Hafi?I da wah, which in the Yemen found adherents in the 
Zuray c ids of c Adan and the Hamdanids of $an e a\ being in fact an alignment 
against the TayyibI da c wah of the Yemen. An interesting document of the 
time is al-Hidayat a l- miriyyah (“Guidance by al-Amir ), a short tract 
written by the caliph al-Amir against the Nizarl claims. He was assassinated 
by Nizarl agents. 

THE fAYYIBI DAVAH 

The TayyibI dacwah of the Yemen concentrated on the liaraz region, but 
soon lost political power. It continued to produce literature and to preserve 
the literary heritage of the Fafimid da c wab of Egypt. The great da /-authors 
of the time were Sulfan al-Khaftab al-Hamdanl (d. 533/1138), the second 


12 Isma lH Tradition. 


13 Ed. M. Idamidullah, Kuwait, 1959. 
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da 1 mutlaq Ibrahim b. al-Husayn al-Hamidl (d. 557/1161), Muhammad b. 
Tahir al-Harithl (d. 5 84/ 1 1 8 8) and the third dal mutlaq Hatim b. Ibrahim al- 
Hamidl. Al-Khattab’s Diwdn and Ghayat al-mawdtid, al-Harithl’s Majmu al- 
tarbiyyah, Ibrahim’s Kan% al-walad and Hatim’s Tuhfat al-qulub and al-Majalis 
are all of value to historians. 

During Hatim’s time the Fatimid state of Egypt and Syria fell to the 
Ayyubids, who also occupied the Yemen. The subsequent history of the 
TayyibI da c wah in the Yemen and India is a long one, but it falls outside the 
scope of this chapter. Two great histories of a later period, however, must 
be mentioned: Kitab c Uyun al-akhbar (seven volumes), and Kitab Nu^hat al- 
afkdr (two volumes) by the prolific writer dal Idris Tmad al-DIn al-Anf al- 
Qurashl (d. 833/1428). They are not only relevant for the Fatimid period 
but contain information based on earlier sources and information so 
intimately bound up with the da"wah that it would not be possible to find it 
anywhere else. Another later work is also valuable for earlier Fatimid times, 
namely the Kitab al-A^har (“Book of Flowers”), a chrestomathy in seven 
volumes by the Indian dal Hasan b. Nuh (d. 939 / 1533 ). It preserves 
sections from some rare or lost works of the earlier Fatimid period. 

THE NIZARl DA C WA H 

In the time of the Fatimid caliph Ma c add al-Mustan§ir a Persian dal, al-Hasan 
b. al-$abbah (d. 518/1124), had visited Egypt in 471/1078, a year after the 
death of the chief dd Q i, al-Mu 3 ayyad fi 1 -DIn al-ShirazI. He had ambitions of 
becoming the saviour of the caliphate from the persistent economic and 
military crises in which it was engulfed, in the same way as C A 1 I b. 
Muhammad al-§ulayhl had wanted to do. Just a few years before al-Hasan’s 
arrival Badr al-Jamall had in fact succeeded in a similar ambition. Al-Hasan 
b. al-§abbah faced the hostility of Badr and returned to Persia where at 
Alamut he set up his mission, first on behalf of Ma c add al-Mustan§ir, and 
then on the latter’s death in 487/1094 on behalf of his elder son Nizar, who 
was deprived of the Fafimid succession by Badr’s son al-Afdal. Thus a new 
daw ah was born in Persia - the Nizarl da c wah, even before the birth of the 
TayyibI da~wah (5 24/1 130) in the Yemen. Al-Hasan b. al-$abbah (d. 518/ 
1124) is supposed to have written an autobiography called Sargu^ashti 
Sayyidnd , which was used by c Ala 3 al-DIn c Afa-Malik b. Muhammad al- 
Juwaynl (d. 681/1283) in his Ta^rikh-i-Jahdn-Gushdy. 

A younger contemporary of al-Hasan was the celebrated author of Kitab 
al-Milal wa-l-ni^al, Abu 1 -Fath Muhammad b. c Abd al-Karlm b. Ahmad al- 
Shahrastanl. He has been shown to have been an Ismalll dal by the 
researches of Danishpazuh. 


Al-Hasan b. al-§abbah’s two dal successors were followed at Alamut by 
the imam al-Hasan b. Qahir b. MuhtadI b. Had! b. Nizar (d. 561/1166), 
whose lieutenant in Syria was the famous Rashid al-DIn Sinan (d. 589/ 

1 193). A certain Rais al-Hasan b. $alah MunshI Birjandl, who was a scribe 
to Shihab al-DIn (c. 621/1224), an Ismalll governor of Quhistan, wrote a 
history which was used by Rashid al-DIn Tablb in his Jdmi c al-tawarikh. 

The last Nizarl imam of the Alamut period, Rukn al-DIn Khurshah (d. 
654/1256), who surrendered to the Mongol invader Hulagu in 654/1256, 
was served by the well-known scientist and scholar Naslr al-DIn al-TusI, 
who at least for part of his life embraced the Ismail! faith. During the 
Alamut period we do not find any other Ismail! historical work. 

Both the TayyibI and Nizarl daFwahs finally found headquarters in 
western India. There were earlier unaffiliated Ismail! periods in the history 
of Sind during the Sumra dynasty (388-752/998-1351) which, however, 
did not produce any historical literature. 

THE LAST PERIOD OF THE FATIMID CALIPHATE 

In the last phase of the Fatimid caliphate of Egypt (524-67/ 1 1 30-71), the 
phase of the Hafi?I dacwah (which was not supported by either the Nizarl 
da c n>ah of Persia or the TayyibI dacwah of the Yemen), the caliphate had not 
only lost the organizational backing of the da is but was also beset by two 
threatening outside forces, namely the Turks (Zangids of Syria) and the 
Crusaders. The administrative support of some of the viziers for Twelver 
Shiism and Sunnism had already corroded the shaky edifice of the Hafiz! 
da c wah, when the blow of the Ayyubid conquest and restoration of Sunnism 
descended on the Fatimid state. 

The Diwdn of Zafir al-Haddad (d. 529/1134) contains panegyrics of 
viziers and caliphs until the time of the caliph al-Amir (d. 5 24/ 1130). The 
Diwdn of the vizier Tala 1 c b. Ruzzlk (d. 5 56/1 160) describes the happenings 
of the time of the caliphs al-Hafiz and al-£afir and the encounters with the 
Crusaders. An important historical document of the period is al-lsharah ila 
manndla ^l-wir^arah of C A 1 I b. al-$ayrafl (d. 542/1 147). We also have al-Nukat 
al- c asriyyah fi akhbar al-wu^ara al-Misriyyah of the qadi c Umarah b. abl 1 - 
Hasan al-Hakaml al-Yamanl. He also wrote a well-known history of the 
Yemen, al-Mufid fi tarikb San a wa-Zabid, besides his Diwdn. The lost 
history Akhbar Misr of the vizier al-Ma 3 mun al-Batalhl (d. 5 19/1 125) has 
been reconstructed by Ayman Fu’ad Sayyid. 14 Jamal al-DIn abu 1 -Hasan 

'< In “Lumicrcs nouvelles sur queiques sources de I’histoire Fatimide en Egypte”, Annales hlamologi- 
quts , xiii , 1977, 1-41- 
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C A 1 I b. ?afir al- Azdl’s (d. 6 1 3 / 1 2 1 6) Akbbar al-duwal al-munqati c ah , although 
concerned with the whole Fafimid period, has more details on the last phase 
of the Fatimid caliphate. Lastly Ibn Muyassar’s (d. 677/1278) Akbbar Misr, 
although an abridgement, has very useful details on the latter half of the 
Fapmid period not found elsewhere. 

GENERAL HISTORIES 

Some general histories, particularly those of al-Mas c udI, al-Tabari, Ibn al- 
Athir, Miskawayh, Abu Shuja c al-Rudhrawarl, Hilal al-$abi 3 , Ibn al-Jawzi, 
Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi, Nizam al-Mulk, c Ala 3 al-DIn al-Juwaynl, Rashid al-DIn 
Sinan, Ibn Khallikan and historians of Syria such as Ibn al-QalanisI and 
Kamal al-DIn b. al- c Ad!m are also useful for some phases of Isma'ilism. 
Later historians such as al-Nuwayrl, al-Qalqashandl and al-Dhahabl some- 
times give useful information from earlier sources. One work that should 
be the constant companion of any historian of the Fatimid period is the 
already mentioned Kitab al-Ittf d% of TaqI 3 l-DIn Ahmad al-MaqrlzI. 

LATER DEVELOPMENTS 

We have noted how the bulk of the Fatimid da c wah literature was 
transferred to the Yemen, and remained monopolized by the T a yyibl 
da^wah. When the headquarters of this da c wah shifted to the west coast of 
India in 946/1539, shortly after the Ottoman conquest of Yemen in the 
tenth/sixteenth century, most of this literature was transferred to India. 
Some still remains in the Yemen and it is likely that an occasional missing 
volume will be discovered there. Since Surat and Bombay were the last two 
centres of the X^yylbl (Bohra) dais, it is there that this literature was 
deposited, and where it has been brought to light during the last sixty years. 
The Nizarl (Khoja) community of India received the works in Persian 
transferred there from the BadakhshanI, Alamut and post-Alamut periods 
of Isma c IlI history. Some still remain in Central Asia, particularly in 
Tajikistan and in the library of Dushanbe. In India, a special type of Khoja 
literature, the Islamo-Hindu mystical poetry, was developed in several 
Indian languages; this was known asginans . 15 The Gujarat state of India and 
the Sind province of Pakistan, therefore, became the sites for gathering 
together the various threads of Fatimid Isma c IlI history and weaving the 
fabric together in modern research. 

The journeys of the two scholars Husayn HamdanI and Wladimir Ivanow 
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in the 1920s were of paramount importance in making known the riches of 
Ismalll literature. HamdanI travelled from Bombay to London and carried 
with him a representative section of his family collection of manuscripts. 
He gave photostat copies to some European libraries and friends such as 
Paul Kraus, and helped identify certain works in European libraries as 
Fatimid. His short bibliographical article, “Some unknown Isma c IlI auth- 
ors and their works”, opened up a new dimension in Fapmid studies - the 
quest for the early works of its central dacwah. 

Ivanow, who was the keeper of the oriental manuscripts in the library of 
St Petersburg and was acquainted with that library’s collection of Central 
Asian BadakhshanI and Nizarl material, left Russia at the time of the 
Revolution and joined the service of Agakhan III at Bombay. It is here that 
he was introduced to the treasures of the Bohra libraries, particularly those 
of A. A. A. Fyzee and Husayn HamdanI. Using them and certain other mat- 
erials such as the Fihrist al-Majdu , he produced his Guide to Ismctiti 
Literature. It contained some errors and its sources were unacknowledged, 
yet it was the greatest attempt up to that time at producing a full Ismarll 
bibliography. 

Husayn HamdanI, W. Ivanow, A. A. A. Fyzee and Zahid C A 1 I were the 
first generation of scholars in the field of reconstructing Fapmid history 
from the sources of its own da z wab. In our generation there are many 
scholars active in this field, but pride of place belongs to S. M. Stern, 
Bernard Lewis, Kamil Husayn, W. Madelung, Ismail Poonawala, Ayman 
Fu^ad Sayyid, Hans Halm, Mu§fafa Ghalib and c Arif Tamir. The Institute of 
Ismaili Studies in London has made a major contribution to the promotion 
of Fafimid studies and to the collection of as many Fapmid literary works 
and studies as possible in one place. 


15 Azim Nanji, The Ni^arT lsmatli Tradition in the lndo-Pakistan Subcontinent, Delmar, NY, 1978. 
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CHAPTER 14 

MATHEMATICS AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


As a result of the great conquests of the first century of Islam, the Arabs 
became the heirs of the ancient civilizations of western Asia and north 
Africa. They also inherited the links that those civilizations had maintained 
over the centuries with their neighbours, and thereby came into possession 
of a considerable corpus of written material covering a wide field of 
knowledge, including scientific subjects. Many Greek manuscripts were 
preserved in Byzantium, but the Byzantines did little more than preserve, 
and made few significant contributions to the progress of science. Of 
greater significance were the Greek schools set up in Asia Minor soon after 
the council of Nicaea in ad 325. The Nestorian church made one of these 
schools, that of Edessa, their scientific centre. In ad 489 this school was 
transferred to Nisibin, then under Persian rule, with its secular faculties at 
Jundishapur in Khuzistan. Here, the Nestorian scholars, together with 
pagan philosophers banished by Justinian from Athens, carried out 
important research in medicine, astronomy and mathematics. To assist in 
instruction a number of Greek works were translated into Syriac. At about 
the same time the sect of the Monophysites, who like the Nestorians were 
subject to persecution by the Orthodox church, were working on similar 
lines in Syria. They also made translations of philosophical and scientific 
works into Syriac. A group who were to provide some of the greatest 
translators and scientists of Islam were the $abians of Harran in Mesopota- 
mia. Their liturgical language was Syriac, and a number of their educated 
elite also knew Greek and possessed a wide knowledge of classical Greek 
literature. 

While a great deal is known about the channels through which Greek 
knowledge passed into Arabic, similar transmissions from India and other 
cultural areas are not easy to trace, although it is beyond doubt that such 
transmissions occurred and were immensely fruitful, especially for astron- 
omy and mathematics. We do know, however, that Hindu astronomical 
tables were translated from Sanskrit into Arabic, and that Indian ideas were 
an important element in the development of Arabic mathematics. Arabic 
writers have also recorded the existence of a considerable body of literature 
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in Middle Persian, written during the final centuries of the Sasanid 
dynasty. 1 For instance, al-Mas c udI 2 relates that in 303/915, when he was in 
I§fakhr - the ancient Persepolis - an eminent person showed him a book 
said to have been composed in 1 13/731 from works discovered in the 
collections of the Iranian kings and translated from Middle Persian into 
Arabic for the caliph Hisham. It contained much information on Persian 
science, history, architecture and public institutions. 

During the great conquests and their immediate aftermath, as the empire 
of the Arabs changed gradually into the world of Islam, men were largely 
preoccupied with military, political, legal, social, religious and economic 
matters. It was not until the c Abbasid assumption of power in 1 32/750 and 
the transfer of the capital from Damascus to Baghdad that the task of 
assimilating Greek and Indian sources began in earnest. The translators 
into Arabic, many of whom were eminent scholars in their own right, thus 
made these foreign sources accessible throughout Islam. At the same time 
the language was adapted to serve as a powerful and flexible instrument for 
expressing philosophical and scientific ideas, a purpose that it had not 
previously been required to fulfil. This intellectual activity was energeti- 
cally supported by the great c Abbasid caliphs and seems to have reached its 
apogee in the reign of al~Ma 3 mun and his immediate successors. Among 
the most important men of this period of creativity were the three sons 
of a certain Musa b. Shakir — Muhammad, Afimad and al-Hasan. After the 
death of their father, who had been a close friend of al-Ma^mun, they were 
brought up as the wards of that caliph, and afterwards became close 
associates of his successors. They were skilled in mathematics, astronomy, 
medicine and mechanics — their Kitab al-Hiyal (“Book of Ingenious 
Devices”) is discussed below. They are also important, however, because 
they were in a position to extend patronage to other scholars, notably 
Hunayn b. Ishaq (192-260/808-73), who became the leader of a group of 
translators. Among his associates were his nephew Hubaysh b. al-Hasan ( fl . 
end of third/ninth century) and the renowned Thabit b. Qurrah al- 
Harranl (211-88/836-901). Owing to the efforts of these scholars and many 
others the major part of surviving Greek and Indian philosophical and 
scientific knowledge had been assimilated into Arabic by the close of the 
third/ninth century. Meanwhile an independent Arabic science had deve- 
loped by a synthesis of the elements taken from other sources, a science that 
was to prove capable thenceforward of developing along its own path. In 
the centuries that followed science and other forms of intellectual activity 
flourished in Islam whenever circumstances were propitious. The c Abbasid 

1 Jan Rypka, History of Iranian Literature , Dordrecht, 1968, 5 5-8, 128-33. 

2 Kitab al-Tanbib tva-^l-ishraf Leiden, 1894, 106. 
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empire broke up into self-governing provinces and principalities long 
before its final overthrow in 6 5 6/ 1 2 5 8 . At different times and places, centres 
of learning came into being either because the rulers and their courtly 
circles encouraged learning for its own sake, or because they were aware of 
the prestige brought to their courts by the presence there of eminent 
scholars. These centres were as likely to be in the chief cities of petty states 
under the control of a short-lived local dynasty, as in the capitals of empires 
or great provinces. 

The Arabs took an encyclopaedic view of knowledge, as the Greeks had 
done, and in an attempt to codify contemporaneous knowledge, they 
composed several valuable classifications of the sciences. We have, for 
example, the Kitab Ifysa al- c ulum (“Survey of the Sciences”) by Abu Na§r 
Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Farabl and the definitions given by Ibn 
SIna in his Fi Aqsam al-ulum al- aqltyyah (“Divisions of the Intellectual 
Sciences”). Perhaps the most useful of these classifications, however, is the 
Mafatty al- c ulum (“Keys of the Sciences”) compiled by Abu ‘Abdullah 
Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Khwarazml 3 between 365/975 and 381/991. As 
usual, the division is made between Islamic sciences - theology, tradition, 
jurisprudence, and so on - and foreign sciences, comprising philosophy, 
logic, medicine, mathematics, astronomy, music, mechanics and alchemy. 
It is essentially a vocabulary of terms used in those sciences, with brief but 
adequate descriptions, and some revealing remarks on etymology. It 
therefore provides us with a very convenient summary of the extent of 
scientific knowledge in Islam at the close of the fourth/tenth century. 
Impossible to ignore, but difficult to categorize or evaluate, are the writings 
of the Brethren of Purity (Ikhwan al-§afa 3 ), who are thought to have 
composed their RascPil (“Epistles”) between 350/961 and 375/986. By no 
means without scientific value, they are basically an attempt to fuse the 
teachings of Greek philosophy, especially neo-Platonism, with the deve- 
loping dogmas of the Isma ‘111 creed. This is, of course, but one example of 
the scholasticism that characterized intellectual life in the Middle Ages, 
both in Islam and in the West. For present purposes the effects of 
scholasticism, profound as they were, are ignored and the Arabic achieve- 
ments are assessed solely upon their scientific merits. In the remainder of 
this chapter the contribution of the Arabs to the progress of science and 
technology is discussed in three sections, by a consideration of the work of a 
limited number of outstanding intellects. In the fields of physics and 
technology this method provides a fair appraisal, but in mathematics, to 
which so many men devoted their attention, it inevitably means that justice 

3 Not to be confused with the great mathematician Abu Ja'far Muhammad b. Musa al-Khwarazml. 
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has not been done to all. To use any other method, however, would have 
resulted simply in a biographical listing, with a consequent blurring of the 
complete picture. Up to the present time, although much work remains to 
be done in all fields, far more attention has been paid to Arabic science than 
to technology. The section on mechanical technology, which in any case 
embraces a good deal of physical science, is therefore considerably longer 
than the other two. 

MATHEMATICS 

Among the works that had been translated into Arabic by about the end of 
the third/ninth century were all the writings that were to have a decisive 
effect upon the origin and growth of Arabic mathematics. These included: 
from Greek - Euclid’s Elements', the mathematical and physical works of 
Archimedes; the Conics of Apollonius of Perga; the Arithmetica of Diophan- 
tus; Pappus; the Almagest of Ptolemy; from Sanskrit - the astronomical 
work Mabasiddhanta (“The Great Sindhind”) and some astronomical tables 
(p(tj)\ from Pahlavi - astronomical tables known as Ztj al-Shah. We know of 
many other works by Greek writers, too numerous to be listed here, that 
were also translated into Arabic but, apart from astronomical works, no 
references to Indian authors or titles have yet been found in Arabic treatises 
on mathematics. From the frequent attribution of the place-number system 
to Indian sources we can, however, be sure that Indian influence was 
strong; the development of Arabic mathematics is therefore seen to be 
based largely upon Greek and Indian models, although Hebrew and 
Babylonian influences cannot be discounted. It would be misleading, 
however, to describe Arabic mathematics as a synthesis from these sources 
combined with original contributions from the Arabic mathematicians 
themselves. Misleading, because such a description implies the existence of 
at least one work that incorporates the complete corpus of Arabic 
knowledge on the subject, and no such work exists. To be sure, encyclo- 
paedists gave classifications of the sciences including the various divisions 
of mathematics, with examples from each branch, but these lists cannot be 
considered as comprehensive manuals. Fourteen of the epistles of the 
Brethren of Purity, for example, deal with mathematics and logic from a 
gnostic viewpoint, with scant attention to practical applications. In general, 
Arabic mathematicians felt free to investigate the aspects of the subject that 
appealed to their tastes and met their requirements and to pursue their 
investigations in any way they chose. Their treatment might be mainly 
theoretical and speculative, as in the case of Ibn SIna, or concerned more 
with practical application to other sciences. Nor did they feel constrained to 
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use any particular method of approach - no method was considered 
superior to all others to the extent that it became dominant. For instance, 
Abu Bakr Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Hasib al-Karajl, one of the greatest 
Muslim mathematicians, who flourished in Baghdad at the start of the fifth/ 
eleventh century, totally neglected Indian mathematics, presumably by 
deliberate choice. This having been said, the fact remains that mathematics 
was consciously divided into its various branches by Arabic scholars, and it 
is therefore legitimate to consider those branches separately. 

In the MafatVj geometry is given two names Jumatria from the Greek, 
and handasah , said to be an Arabicized Persian word. The muhandis is “he 
who calculates the course of qanats (canals) and the places where they are to 
be dug”. 4 The muhandis thus fulfils one of the functions of a civil engineer, 
and, indeed, the word in modern Arabic denotes an engineer. In Arabic 
writings, however, the meaning of handasah oscillates between the practical 
and the theoretical, depending upon the interests of the writer. Abu C A 1 I al- 
Hasan b. al-Hasan b. al-Haytham, for instance, wrote a treatise on 
surveying in which he applied geometrical results to land measurement 
while, on the other hand, there are many treatises, including at least one by 
Ibn al-Haytham himself, that are concerned solely with the elaboration of 
Apollonian problems. Taken as a whole, the Arab geometers equalled 
without surpassing the achievement of their Greek predecessors, but that 
achievement was of course one of the greatest in the history of mathematics. 
Until very recently plane geometry was almost synonymous with Euclid’s 
name, while the work of Apollonius, Pappus and others on conic sections 
saw few improvements until the time of Descartes. Nowadays, very few 
people, except professional mathematicians, would find it easy to follow the 
complex reasoning of Apollonius without recourse to the aids of co- 
ordinate geometry and the calculus. And indeed the so-called “Method of 
Exhaustion” developed by Greek geometers and the “Method” of Archi- 
medes, both of which were fully understood and appreciated by the best 
Arabic geometers, approach very closely the principles of integral calculus. 
During the long flourishing of Arabic mathematics a number of transla- 
tions of Euclid, Apollonius, Pappus, Archimedes, Menelaus and other 
Greek writers were made, and commentaries on these works were numer- 
ous. Not infrequently, problems arising from other disciplines, particularly 
when these involved equations of degrees higher than the second, were 
satisfactorily solved by the intersection of two conic sections. The preserva- 
tion, and in some cases elaboration, by the Arabs of the main corpus of 

4 Sec Abu 'Abdullah Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Khwarazml, Mafatlf} al-'ulum, ed. G. van Vloten, 
Leiden, 1895, 202. 
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Greek geometrical knowledge, was a powerful vehicle for the transmission 
of this knowledge into Europe. 

Trigonometry is not listed in the classifications as a mathematical subject, 
since it was considered as a branch of astronomy; then, as now, it was 
impossible to obtain a full understanding of spherical astronomy without 
also having a good grasp of plane and spherical geometry and trigon- 
ometry. All the good Arabic astronomers were also good mathematicians. 
The principal sources of their knowledge were Ptolemy’s Almagest and the 
Indian Siddhdntas. Translations and commentaries on the former were more 
numerous than those on the latter, and the Almagest was undoubtedly the 
most powerful single influence upon Arabic astronomy. It was probably an 
Indian source, however, that provided the inspiration for the most notable 
achievement of the Arabs in trigonometry, namely the introduction of the 
six basic trigonometrical ratios, and their elaboration for the solution of 
geometrical problems. This, the replacement of the clumsy method of 
chords used by Ptolemy with an essentially modern trigonometry, was a 
development of the greatest importance in the progress of mathematics. 
One of the first writers in Arabic to appreciate -the value of the sine was 
Ya'qub b. Tariq (second/eighth century). Abu Ja'far Muhammad b. Musa 
al-Khwarazml compiled astronomical tables (Ztj al-Sindhind) that contained 
not simply the sine but also the tangent, although the latter may be an 
interpolation by a later writer. It seems likely that the idea of the tangent or 
“shadow”, was first introduced by Ahmad b. 'Abdullah Habash al-Hasib al- 
MarwazI who flourished in Baghdad in the middle of the third/ninth 
century. The completion of the introduction of the tangent and cotangents 
and the compilation of a table of cotangents was due to Abu 'Abdullah 
Muhammad b. Jabir b. Sinan al-Battanl. Of $abian origin, though himself a 
Muslim, he flourished in Raqqah and died in 317/929 at Samarra. Al-Battanl 
also knew the relationship between the sides and angles of a spherical 
triangle which we express by the formula: cos a =: cos b. cos c + sin b. sin c. 
cos a. Notable advances in trigonometry were made by Abu 3 1 -Wafa 5 al- 
Buzajanl, one of the greatest Arab mathematicians, who was born in 328/ 
940 and died in 388/998. He was probably the first to show the generality of 
the sine theorem to spherical triangles and gave a new method of construct- 
ing sine tables, the value of sine 30' being correct to the eighth decimal 
place. Further contributions were made by 'All b. Yunus, perhaps the 
greatest Muslim astronomer, who died in Cairo in 399/1009. He solved 
many problems of spherical astronomy by means of orthogonal projections 
and introduced the first of those prosthapheretical formulae that were 
indispensable before the invention of logarithms, namely the equivalent of 
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our formula: cos. a. cos b = £ [cos (a — b) + cos (a + b)]. Inevitably, the 
arbitrary selection of these few examples does injustice to the many other 
Arab astronomer/mathematicians who laboured to improve the means for 
the mathematical reduction of astronomical observations. Suffice it to say 
that the results of their labours were to present developing European 
science with an organized trigonometrical system that could be applied to 
the solution of problems in astronomy - Copernican as well as Ptolemaic. 

Although it is convenient here to treat arithmetic and algebra as separate 
subjects, the distinction was not clearly made by Arab mathematicians; the 
main distinction which they made was rather between c ilm al- c adad (“the 
science of number”) and z ilm al-fjisab (“the science of reckoning”), the latter 
embracing both arithmetic and algebra, more or less as we understand the 
terms. c Ilm al-adad embraces the subjects treated in books vii to ix of 
Euclid’s Elements ; irrational magnitudes, dealt with in book v of the 
Elements , were generally considered by Arabic scholars as belonging to 
geometry rather than arithmetic, although c Umar al-Khayyam moved 
towards the position of regarding irrationals as numbers. A work on c ilm al- 
c adad that enjoyed great popularity was Nicomachus of Gerasa’s Introduc- 
tion , translated into Arabic by Thabit b. Qurrah, himself an accomplished 
mathematician. Through it mathematicians became acquainted with Pytha- 
gorean arithmetical concepts, such as the special characteristics of indivi- 
dual numbers, perfect and amicable numbers, and so on. (A perfect number 
is one which is the sum of all its factors including unity, e.g. 6, 28; two 
numbers are said to be “amicable” when each is the sum of all the aliquot 
parts of the other, e.g. 220, 284.) The influence of these ideas is seen most 
clearly in the writings of the Ikhwan al-§afa 3 , according to whom 
arithmetic, the first stage on the way to wisdom, is a study of the properties 
of things through a study of the individual numbers corresponding to those 
things. 

c Ilm al-fjisab is concerned with the fundamental arithmetical operations- 
addition, subtraction, division, multiplication and the extraction of roots. 
Although for us the main interest of Arab writings on z ilm al-hisab must lie 
in the introduction of the decimal place- value system of numeration and of 
decimal fractions, other systems of reckoning and numerical expression 
predated the Hindu system and continued in existence after its introduc- 
tion. The oldest is the abjad system in which the twenty-eight letters of the 
Arabic alphabet represent the units, tens and hundreds up to and including 
1,000. The system is named from the four letters of the mnemonic “word” 
for the first four numbers. Abjad is pre-Islamic and probably derives from 
similar usages in Hebrew and Aramaic numeration. It was invariably used 
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for marking the divisions of astrolabes and is also found, though not 
consistently, in the treatises on machines. The sexagesimal system was not 
confined to astronomical and geometrical purposes but was also employed 
in arithmetic. For example, the remainder in a division is multiplied by 
powers of sixty, then divided by the divisor. Another method of calculation 
was known as Ijisab al-yad (“hand arithmetic”). Arithmetical operations 
were carried out mentally and the partial results obtained in the process of 
reaching the final solution of a problem were “retained” by holding the 
fingers in certain positions. 

The main achievement of the Arab arithmeticians, however, was 
eventually to produce an arithmetic based upon the consistent application 
of the decimal place-value idea and the use of Indian numerals. The first 
treatise on Hindu reckoning, that of Abu Ja c far Muhammad b. Musa al- 
Khwarazml (d. c. 236/850), exists only in a number of Latin versions, one of 
these being a thirteenth-century manuscript entitled Algoritmi de numero 
indorum - hence our word “algorithm”. This work explains the decimal 
place-value system of numeration, using a small circle for zero. In 
performing the arithmetical operations, the numbers are placed one above 
the other and the process begins on the left. Erasure and shifting of 
numbers is used, clearly implying that operations were carried out on a 
dust-board. (In the Islamic world numbers have existed and still exist in two 
forms, an eastern form called “Indian” and a western form, the immediate 
parent of modern European numerals, the ghubar [dust] numerals.) Much 
less well known than al-Khwarazml’s book, but scarcely less important, is a 
treatise composed by Abu 3 1 -Hasan Ahmad b. Ibrahim al-UqlldisI in 
Damascus in 341/952. The most surprising feature of this book is the 
explanation and application of decimal fractions, an innovation that until 
recently had been ascribed to al-Kashl, some five centuries later. 

The oldest, and one of the most influential works on algebra in Arabic 
was Abu Ja c far Muhammad b. Musa al-Khwarazml’s Kitdb al-Mukhta\ar ft 
ijisab al-jabr wa-l-muqabalah (“Abridged Book on the Calculation of Integ- 
ration and Equation”). It became known in Europe through Latin 
translations, notably those made in the sixth/twelfth century by Robert of 
Ketton and Gerard of Cremona. It is usual to illustrate the concepts of 
Arabic algebra by examples from this book but, by way of a change, we will 
quote here from the admirably succinct definitions given by Abu Abdullah 
Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Khwarazm! (fourth/tenth century), author of 
Mafattlj al-ulum. He says: “the shaf (thing) in the speech of the people of al- 
jabr wa- l-muqabalah is the unknown root (jidhr ). [It] is one of the methods 
for calculating and arrangement, with excellent results for difficult 
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problems concerning wills, inheritances, transactions and [commercial] 
dealings.” 5 An example of al-jabr is given as: “Put into the problem a capital 
(mat) minus (ilia) three roots, equal to one root, and bring to a quantity 
equal to four roots. This is sixteen, because you have completed the mal and 
added to it what was omitted from it, so it has become a complete mal .” 6 In 
our notation this reads x 2 — 3x = x, whence x = 4, x 2 =i6. Thus al-jabr 
means eliminating quantities prefixed by ilia by adding these quantities, in 
the sense of “restoring”. An example of al-muqabalah is given in similar 
wording, which in our notation becomes: x 2 + 2x = 5X, “so obtaining a mal 
equal to 3 roots, which is 9”. Al-muqabalah is therefore the confronting of 
two qualities with one another in order to examine their likenesses or 
differences. The modern reader will notice some differences between this 
system and our own algebra, notably its origins in commerce and its 
adoption of commercial terms, its use of words instead of symbols (also 
applicable to Arabic trigonometry), and the somewhat artificial distinction 
between al-jabr and al-muqabalah. Nevertheless, building upon the founda- 
tions laid by al-Khwarazml, later Arabic mathematicians were able to 
develop an algebra that became a powerful instrument for the solution of 
mathematical problems. Abu Kamil Shuja c , who flourished in Egypt at the 
beginning of the fourth/tenth century, made valuable contributions to the 
theory, and exercised a considerable influence on the development of 
Western algebra. He introduced methods for the multiplication and 
division of algebraic quantities and for the addition and subtraction of 
radicals, and discussed problems of a higher degree, but only those which 
could be reduced to quadratic equations. He admitted irrational quantities 
as solutions. The development of algebra culminated in the work of c Umar 
Khayyam - Ghiyath al-DIn Abu’l-Fath c Umar b. Ibrahim al-Khayyam (d. 

5 26/1 1 32) - who discussed all forms of equations up to the third degree in a 
systematic manner. He distinguished clearly between algebraical and 
geometrical proofs, considering both necessary, but stated that he was 
unable to give algebraical solutions of third-degree equations. He tried to 
give the conditions for solutions for every type of equation in his 
classification, but excluded negative solutions, and, by his failure to use 
both branches of a conic, he sometimes missed one of the positive roots. 

PHYSICS 

The students of the physical sciences in Islam were far fewer than the 
students of mathematics, astronomy, alchemy and medicine. Of the 


5 Ibid., 199-200. 


6 Ibid., 200-1. 
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subjects usually considered as constituting the substance of classical physics 
- electricity and magnetism, heat, sound, optics, solid and fluid mechanics - 
only the last two were given much attention by Arabic writers. In two 
fields, however, those of statics and optics, the Arabic contribution was 
very important and can best be appreciated by a consideration of the 
achievement of a few very great scientists. Before doing this, we shall 
discuss briefly the work done on the other subjects, where there is anything 
of significance to report. 

References to magnetic phenomena are to be found here and there in the 
works of Arabic scientists and geographers. It was known that an electric 
charge could be induced in amber or musk by rubbing them. Several 
reports say that in the mountains near Amid in Mesopotamia there was a 
cleft in a rock; if a sword was drawn repeatedly through this cleft it became 
magnetized and would attract nails and other small objects made of iron. 
The invention of the floating magnetic needle as applied to the ship’s 
compass is probably due to the Chinese, but it was certainly in use by 
Muslim mariners early in the sixth/twelfth century. 

Heat was not studied at all as a scientific subject, since it can only be 
considered quantitatively with the aid of temperature scales and ther- 
mometers and, although we have a comment from al-BIrunl showing that 
he realized that the speed of light was immensely greater than the speed of 
sound, the study of sound was in general confined to the theory of music. 
Ya'qub b. Ishaq al-Kindl is the earliest Arab writer on music whose works 
have come down to us; they contain a notation for the determination of 
pitch. Abu Na§r Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Farabl wrote an important 
treatise on music, indicating that he had some knowledge of mensural 
music and recognized the major third and the minor third as consonances. 
The musical part of the Kitab al-Shifa by Ibn SIna marked much progress 
upon al-Farabl’s treatise, itself far ahead of Western knowledge on the 
subject. It deals with doubling with the octave and doubling with the 
fourth and fifth, this being a great step towards the harmonic system. 

One of the most notable contributions made by Arabic writers to the 
progress of science was in the study of optics. Ya'qub b. Ishaq al-Kindl 
wrote a treatise on geometrical and physiological optics that greatly 
influenced European scholars. Ibn SIna made some penetrating comments 
about the nature of light, observing that if the perception of light is due to 
the emission of some sort of particles by the luminous source, the speed of 
light must be finite. The greatest student of optics in Islam, however, and 
one of the greatest of all times, was Abu 'All al-Hasan b. al-Hasan b. al- 
Haytham (d. c. 430/1039). He was also an astronomer, a mathematician, a 
physician, and wrote commentaries on Aristotle and Galen. The Latin 
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translation of his main work on optics, Kitab al-Mana%ir, exercised a great 
influence upon Western scientists, notably Roger Bacon and Johannes 
Kepler. Ibn al-Haytham (Alhazen in Latin) is remarkable for the import- 
ance he attached to the use of experimental methods in his studies of 
reflection (catoptrics) and refraction (dioptrics). He discovered spherical 
aberration, and made a special study of spherical and parabolic mirrors. His 
mathematical genius is best demonstrated by the problem which today 
bears his name: from two points in the plane of a circle to draw lines 
meeting at a point of the circumference and making equal angles with the 
normal at that point. This leads to an equation of the fourth degree, which 
Ibn al-Haytham solved by the intersection of a quadrilateral hyperbola with 
a circle. In dioptrics he established that the ratio between the angle of 
incidence and refraction does not remain constant, and discussed the 
magnifying power of a lens. He correctly explained atmospheric refraction 
and the apparent increase in size of the sun and moon when near the 
horizon. He established that twilight only ceases or begins when the sun is 
1 9 0 below the horizon, and estimated the height of the atmosphere at 5 2,000 
paces. He expounded for the first time the use of the camera obscura, in the 
observation of solar eclipse. Although he considered the lens as the 
sensitive part of the eye, Ibn al-Haytham gave a better description of the eye 
and of vision than any previous writer; he considered that rays of light start 
from the object and travel towards the eye. 

In the medieval world, both East and West, a distinction must be made 
between those who applied the principles of hydraulics and mechanics to 
the construction of useful machines and ingenious devices, on the one 
hand, and the scientists who attempted a mathematical analysis, on the 
other. The writers on machines (discussed below), the millwrights, and the 
constructors of qanats, surface irrigation works, and water-lifting wheels - 
all had a good empirical grasp of hydrostatics, fluid flow, statics and 
dynamics. Those who committed their ideas to paper were greatly 
outnumbered by the countless craftsmen, most of them probably illiterate, 
who constructed utilitarian machines. We know the name of one of the 
latter, Qay$ar b. Musafir Ta c aslf (c. 574-649/1178-1251). He constructed 
the great waterwheels on the Orontes at Hamah, the remains of which can 
still be seen today, and also a celestial globe, now in the Museo Nazionale of 
Naples. 

The distinction between practical men and theorists is not total. The 
writers on machines had a good knowledge of applied geometry and 
arithmetic, and they understood the principles of the simple machines, 
including the correct use of gear ratios, and some of the principles of 
hydrostatics; for example, that the rate of discharge from an orifice depends 
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upon the height of water above it. And the best of the scientific writers were 
able to verify their results experimentally. The distinction is a real one, 
however, and can best be expressed as follows: the engineers dealt with 
both the static and dynamic aspects of hydraulics and dynamics; the 
scientists, although they speculated about dynamics, were unable to 
elucidate its basic principles because they lacked the mathematical means to 
do so, and their significant results are therefore confined to statics. In this 
field the works of Archimedes, a large number of which were available in 
Arabic by the end of the third/ninth century, and the Mechanics of Hero, 
provided the most fertile field for study. In general the Arabs added little to 
the theoretical results recorded by Archimedes and Hero. In the eighth 
chapter of the MafatVj al- c ulum, for instance, a list of simple machines - 
lever, pulley, wedge, screw and press - is given, with etymological 
information but without any mathematical analysis. Al-BIrunl’s determi- 
nations of specific gravity, however, are of great significance because of the 
rigorous experimental method used. He weighed a known volume of the 
material, immersed it carefully in a special vessel, and measured the quantity 
of water that was discharged through a hole in the vessel. The results that he 
obtained for eighteen metals and precious stones were remarkably 
accurate. 7 

The summit of the Arab achievement in the physical sciences was 
reached in Kitab Mi%an al-tjikmah (“Book of the Balance of Wisdom”), 
completed in 5 1 5/1 1 21— 2 by Abu 3 l-Fath c Abd al-Rahman al-Man§ur al- 
Khazinl. 8 This is one of the most remarkable books on mechanics, 
hydrostatics and physics of the Middle Ages. In it al-Khazinl summarizes all 
that was then known of these subjects, as derived from Greek and earlier 
Arabic writers, and makes significant contributions of his own. Following 
al-Blrunl, but using a complex balance, he derives specific weights of 
various substances with great accuracy and also investigates the Archime- 
dean problem: to determine the individual weight of two substances in a 
body composed of a mixture of substances. If the body, of weight W and 
specific gravity S, is composed of substances A and B of specific gravity S, 
and S z respectively, and contains x units by weight of substance B then: 

W_W— x x 

s s, s 2 

Al-Khazinl gives a history of statics and hydrostatics with commentaries 
upon the work of Archimedes, Euclid, Menelaus, al-BIrunl and c Umar al- 
Khayyam. His own exposition on weighing is detailed and lucid, and shows 
that he fully appreciated the theory of the lever. He gives an explanation of 


7 Cf. below, ch. 24, 419-20. 


8 Ed. Hashim al-Nadwah, Hyderabad, 1 940. 
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gravity that defines it as a universal force directed towards the centre of the 
earth and discusses the centres of gravity of solid bodies and the gravity of 
air. He makes observations on capillarity, and writes a chapter on Pappus’ 
areometer, describing its use to measure densities and appreciate the 
temperature of liquids. He also mentions the application of the balance to 
levelling. His chapter on the “Balance of the hours” is more akin to 
engineering than to physics, since he gives a full description of the device 
together with illustrative drawings. It was a steelyard clepsydra, consisting 
of a lever arm balanced at a fulcrum with a vessel containing sand or water 
suspended close to the fulcrum at (say) the left-hand side. The vessel had an 
orifice at the bottom calibrated to discharge the complete contents of the 
vessel in twenty-four hours. To the right of the fulcrum was a graduated 
arm carrying a large weight and a small weight, the ratios between the 
weights themselves, and between the weights, the full and empty vessels, 
and the distances along the scale being such as to allow the elapse of minutes 
and hours to be determined with some degree of accuracy. When the orifice 
was opened the sand or water began to discharge from the vessel, and the 
small weight was moved along the minute scale to keep the arm in balance. 
When an hour had elapsed the large weight was moved to the end of the 
first major division, and the movement of the small weight is continued 
along the minute scale, and so on. The Kitab Mt^an al-tykmah is an 
admirable combination of theory and experiment, and marks the summit of 
Arabic writing on hydrostatics and mechanics, if purely engineering 
aspects are excluded. 

MECHANICAL TECHNOLOGY 

Before modern times, and especially before the Renaissance, treatises upon 
technological subjects appeared only rarely. For machines in everyday use 
there are no full descriptions from the medieval period. The water-mill 
driven by a vertical paddle-wheel, for example, was first described by 
Vitruvius in the first century bc, but apart from isolated pictorial represen- 
tations there are no further descriptions of mills until the sixteenth century. 
This silence should not surprise us. Mills, water-raising machines and other 
utilitarian devices were built by anonymous craftsmen drawing upon a fund 
of empirical knowledge built up over the centuries. They would have 
acquired this knowledge by oral and practical instruction, in many cases 
from their fathers, and would have had no need for instructional manuals, 
which in any case they would have been unable to read. Water-wheels of 
various types were a common sight in all agricultural areas and they were 
mechanically quite simple. Literate engineers had no incentive, therefore. 
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for describing these commonplace machines. Instead, we find that the 
surviving treatises are all concerned with more complex devices: time- 
pieces, astronomical instruments, automata, fountains, and so on. They 
also sometimes deal with larger machines, usually water-raising wheels, in 
which radical changes had been made to the traditional types. 

We shall discuss the purposes of these treatises later, but first it must be 
emphasized that ingenious devices (fyiyd) should not be regarded as 
| characteristic of Arabic mechanical engineering simply because the surviv- 

ing treatises deal mainly with this type of construction. They were written 
by practical engineers, experienced in all types of public-works under- 
takings, who clearly felt that the construction of ingenious devices was the 
most interesting and intellectually satisfying of their activities. In this type 
of work, however, they drew extensively upon their knowledge of more 
mundane engineering - milling, water-raising, irrigation, etc. They also 
needed an appreciation of the skills of craftsmen such as metal-workers, 
jewellers and cabinet-makers. It is not necessary in the present chapter to 
describe in detail the utilitarian mechanical engineering of medieval Islam, 
but a brief survey will help to put the fyiyal treatises in perspective. 

Although we do not have precise written descriptions of the traditional 
machines, the details of their construction are well known. The various 
types of water-mills, water-raising machines and windmills were all in use 
until quite recently. Some types are still giving service today and specimens 
of the obsolete types have been preserved in working order. There is 
sufficient evidence — archaeological, iconographic and literary — to confirm 
that they were all invented before the birth of Christ and were in widespread 
use in the Arab world and Europe during the Middle Ages and beyond. 
Their designs have not changed significantly since their introduction. Our 
best information about the extent of mechanical technology in Islam and its 
application to the needs of society is to be found in the works of Arab 
geographers and travellers, and to a lesser degree in the histories. Water- 
mills were numerous in the Muslim world from Morocco to Central Asia. 
To take but one example, there were many large ship-mills on the Tigris, 
Euphrates and Khabur rivers in the fourth/tenth century in Upper 
Mesopotamia. These were used for grinding corn to supply Baghdad; each 
one was capable of producing about ten tonnes of flour in twenty-four 
hours. In the same century al-MuqaddasI saw tidal mills in the Basra area 
(about a century before their first appearance in Europe). Apart from grist- 
milling, water-power was used for many industrial purposes including: 
paper-making, fulling cloth, rice-husking, crushing sugar-cane, and in the 
processing of metallic ores. Cams attached to the extended axles of the 
water-wheels operated trip-hammers which pounded the materials. Dams 
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were sometimes used to increase the power delivered to mills. In the sixth/ 
twelfth century at Cordova in Spain, there was a dam below which were 
three mill-houses, each housing four mills. Windmills with vertical axles 
were used for grinding corn and occasionally for other industrial purposes. 
Extensive use was made of water-raising machines, particularly the animal- 
driven chain-of-pots (saqiyah) and the noria, the water-driven wheel 
{net urah). As with water-mills, dams were sometimes used to increase the 
head of water above norias. Both machines were very successful and have 
remained in use until the present day. 

The engineering writers certainly drew upon the fund of knowledge 
embodied in these everyday machines. Another source was a centuries-old 
tradition for the construction of delicate mechanisms and automata. 
Although there are very few treatises dealing with these devices, there is 
good reason to believe that they were constructed for courtly circles from 
about 300 bc onwards. From references in literary works we know that 
elaborate water-clocks, for example, were constructed in Hellenistic Alex- 
andria, the Byzantine empire, Umayyad Damascus, c Abbasid Baghdad and 
in the Maghrib and Spain. A similar diffusion can be traced for automata, 
ingenious toys, fountains, and so on. If a ruler wished to have this kind of 
device made for his court, he would have found little difficulty in obtaining 
craftsmen with the requisite skills. Some of these men were simply artisans 
who had served an apprenticeship and could construct a variety of 
machines to traditional designs. Despite the reported distaste of Plato and 
Aristotle for manual work, however, there was no stigma attached to 
craftsmanship, especially in Islam, where, for example, the most highly 
prized astrolabes were those made by astronomers. So we have examples of 
scholars who were well versed in the natural sciences but were also capable 
of constructing, or at least supervising the construction, of a whole array of 
machines. Such were Hero of Alexandria in the first century ad and the 
Banu Musa b. Shakir in the third/ninth century. It is possible that scholars 
like these used craftsmen to construct machines to their designs; this is 
something like the modern engineer/technician relationship, although we 
should be wary of using this modern terminology for a period when 
specialization was unknown. The few surviving technical treatises were 
nearly all written by this type of scholar/engineer. There is, however, a 
third category, namely the literate engineer who concerned himself solely 
with practical matters. The one outstanding example of this type is Abu 3 l- 
Tzz Isma c Il b. al-Razzaz al-Jazarl (second half of sixth/twelfth century). 
Although we know little about his life, it seems that he started his career as a 
metal-worker, became well versed in other crafts, and gained a good 
command of written Arabic. In his book, incidentally, he gives us valuable 
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insights into his use of inherited knowledge. He read the works of his 
predecessors, or inspected their constructions. He then describes how he 
used them as a basis for his own improved designs. In every case except two 
these earlier sources were Islamic, indicating that by his time Hellenistic 
knowledge had been fully absorbed by Muslim engineers. There was 
therefore no need to refer back to the Greek treatises. In the earlier Islamic 
centuries, however, the Arabic writers had derived their inspiration 
directly from Greek works. 

The great scientist Archimedes is known to have been concerned with 
the construction of machines, although no treatise of his on practical 
engineering survives. There exists, however, an Arabic treatise on the 
construction of water-clocks that bears his name. All the Arabic writers, 
from Ibn al-Nadlm to al-Jazarl, are unanimous in attributing the early 
chapters of this work to him, and there is no reason to doubt this attribution 
(later chapters are Byzantine and Islamic additions). The water-machinery 
in this clock was a most ingenious method of feedback control for 
maintaining a constant head of water above the orifice and hence a constant 
rate of discharge. A small vertical float-chamber was connected by a pipe to 
the bottom of the reservoir - both vessels were cylindrical. The end of this 
pipe was formed into the seat of a conical valve whose plug was on the top 
of a small float in the float-chamber. When the outlet from the float- 
chamber was opened, the water-level in the chamber fell momentarily, 
allowing water to enter the chamber through the valve, whereupon the 
float rose, closing the valve momentarily, and so on. The head in the float- 
chamber remained virtually constant. A heavy float in the reservoir 
therefore descended at constant speed throughout the day. A string 
attached to the top of this float activated time-recording mechanisms 
through a system of pulleys. This system was used in most large Hellenistic 
and Arabic water-clocks. 

One of the most prolific inventors of Hellenistic times was an Egyptian 
engineer called Ctesibius (c. 300—230 bc). His work is known only through 
the writings of Vitruvius who credits him with the invention of the organ, 
the monumental water-clock and the force-pump. Some of his work may be 
incorporated in the Pneumatics of Philo of Byzantium, who flourished in the 
last quarter of the third century bc. The Pneumatics , which is extant only in 
Arabic, begins with demonstrations on the principles of aerostatics and 
hydrostatics and continues with descriptions of trick vessels and automata 
in which siphonic action is an important element. Transmission of power 
and motion is achieved by means of ropes and pulleys. Philo’s work was 
continued and expanded by Hero of Alexandria {ft. middle of first century 
ad). A number of his works survive, including Mechanics , Automata , 
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Automatic Theatre , Pneumatics and treatises on surveying, war machines, 
mirrors and mathematics. Hero’s machines are somewhat more complex 
than those of Philo, but they embody the same basic principles. The 
Mechanics , a largely theoretical work, is extant only in Arabic whereas the 
remainder, apart from one in Latin, are in Greek. Hero himself tells us that 
he wrote four books on water-clocks, none of which has survived. It is 
certain, however, that several of his works were known to the Arabs. The 
earliest mention we have occurs in the writings of the Egyptian historian 
Muhammad b. Yusuf al-Kindl (238-350/897-961), who says that he was a 
geometrician who wrote about geography and pneumatics and that he 
made clocks and other instruments for measuring time. We can be sure 
from derivations in the Banu Musa’s work (see below) that Hero’s work 
was known in the Arab world by the third/ninth century. 

The earliest surviving Arabic treatise on machines was written by the 
Banu (sons of) Musa b. Shakir about the middle of the third/ninth century. 
Several Arabic biographers included articles about them, including Ibn al- 
Nadlm and al-Qiffl, and there are scattered references to them in the work 
of the great historian al-Tabari. Their father, Musa b. Shakir, was a close 
companion of al-Ma’mun when the latter was residing in Khurasan before 
he became caliph in 198/8 1 3. When Musa died he committed his sons to the 
care of al-Ma 3 mun and they became influential members of his court and the 
courts of his successors. Their names, in order of seniority, were Abu Ja c far 
Muhammad, Ahmad and al-Hasan. We do not know their dates of birth, 
but Abu J a c far Muhammad died in 259/873 and could hardly have been less 
than seventy years old, because his youngest brother was already a brilliant 
geometrician in the reign of al-Ma^un. Their activities were manifold. 
They took part in the turbulent palace politics of Baghdad, undertook 
public works, and were patrons of renowned scientists and translators such 
as Hunayn b. Ishaq and Thabit b. Qurrah. They were also prominent 
scientists in their own right and are credited with some twenty mathemati- 
cal and technical treatises, only two of which have survived. One is a 
treatise on mensuration, extant only in a Latin translation, and the other is 
the Kitab al-Hiya / 9 (“Book of Ingenious Devices”), which is our present 
concern. 

The Kitab al-Hiyal was probably mostly the work of Ahmad. It contains 
descriptions of 100 devices, of which over eighty are trick vessels of various 
kinds. The remainder includes fountains, self-trimming and self-filling 
lamps, a clamshell grab and a “gas mask” for protecting workers in 
polluted wells. The trick vessels display a bewildering array of effects. To 
name but three: 


9 Ed. A. Y. al-Hassan, Aleppo, 1981. 
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2 Design for a dredging machine from a third/ninth-century manuscript of the 
Kitab al-liiyal of the Banu Musa b. Shakir. 

1 A jar with a tap into which three different liquids can be poured without 
mixing. When the tap is opened the liquids discharge in the sequence in 
which they were poured in. 

2 A jar with an outlet pipe from which, after wine has been poured in, 
wine discharges as long as water is poured in, then water discharges as 
long as wine is poured in. 

3 A trough that always replenishes itself when men draw water from it or 
when animals drink from it. 

About twenty of these vessels are copied fairly closely from vessels 
described by Philo or Hero, but the remainder show radical departures 
from the Greek writings. The Banu Musa were much more concerned with 
automatic controls, and made subtle use of small changes in the pressures of 
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air and liquids. For example, by using a special type of siphon, perhaps 
invented by themselves, they were able to produce airlocks that stopped the 
flow when certain conditions were met. They also made extensive use of 
conical valves in a remarkably advanced manner. The valves were installed 
as components of hydraulic systems and opened or closed automatically 
under predetermined impulses. Most of their components were hydraulic, 
although cranks appear in several of their devices - the first known use of a 
non-manually operated crank. They occasionally used pulley systems and 
gears - rack-and-pinion and worm-and-pinion. The Banu Musa are quite 
unique; no one after them attempted to emulate their grasp of pneumatic 
and hydraulic controls. They had exhausted the subject - five centuries later 
Ibn Khaldun had this to say about their work: “There exists a book on 
mechanics that mentions every astonishing, remarkable and nice mechani- 
cal contrivance. It is often difficult to understand, because the geometrical 
proofs occurring in it are difficult. People have copies of it. They ascribe it 
to the Banu Shakir.” 10 

Abu c Abdullah Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Khwarazml’s work, Mafatlfj al- 
z ulum, is the only work of any note about engineering known to us from the 
fourth/tenth century. The eighth treatise deals with mechanics and with 
ingenious devices, and lists a number of components and techniques, with 
etymological information, that were used by makers of these machines. 
This is a particularly useful work, since the author does not confine himself 
to definitions, but includes descriptions of manufacturing processes. 

A most important treatise was written in Muslim Spain in the fifth / 
eleventh century by a certain al-Muradl. Unfortunately, the only known 
manuscript is so badly defaced that it is impossible to deduce from it 
precisely how any of the machines was constructed. Most of them were 
water-clocks, but the first five were automata machines that included 
several significant features. Each of these devices, for example, was driven 
by a full-size water-wheel, a method that was employed in China at the same 
period to drive the monumental water-clock of Su Sung. The automata 
were similar to those found in large water-clocks; for example a set of doors 
in a row that open at successive intervals to reveal jackwork figures. The 
most remarkable feature of these machines, however, is the gearing. The 
gear-trains used for the transmission of power were quite complex and 
included segmental gears, i.e. gear-wheels having teeth on only part of their 
perimeters; these were used to produce intermittent working. Gearing of 
equal complication had been known since Hellenistic times, but not for the 

10 Muqaddimahy trans. Rosenthal, ijz. 
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transmission of high torque. Similar gearing did not appear in Europe until 
the eighth/fourteenth century. 

This is an appropriate moment at which to mention briefly the treatises 
on astronomical instruments. Treatises on the astrolabe are quite common, 
one of the most comprehensive being by the great scientist al-BIrunl, 
incorporating much of the work of his predecessors. In this same treatise 
there occurs the description of a geared calendar which shows the moon’s 
phases and the positions of the sun and moon in the ecliptic. Fragments of a 
similar device, Byzantine in origin and dated to the late fifth or early sixth 
century, can be inspected in the Science Museum, London. Treatises on 
equatoria first appear in Muslim Spain in the fifth/eleventh century. The 
equatorium has as its objective the determination of the longitude of any 
one of the planets for any given time. This was done by constructing to 
scale by mechanical and graphical means the Ptolemaic configuration for 
that particular planet at the given instant. The desired result was then 
simply read off a scale of the instrument. Where great accuracy was not 
required the equatorium relieved the tedium of numerical computation. 
The knowledge of astrolabes, equatoria and other instruments entered 
Europe from Muslim Spain in the fifth/eleventh century. 

The first full description of a monumental water-clock we have is the 
treatise Kitab c Amalal-saat wa-^amalbiha (“On the Construction of Clocks 
and their Use”) completed by Ri^wan b. al-Sa c atI in 600/1203. This 
describes the reconstruction by Ri^wan of a water-clock built by his father, 
Muhammad al-Sa c atI, in the reign of Nur al-DIn Mahmud b. ZankI in 
Damascus (reigned 549—69 / 1 154—74)* After Muhammad’s death it fell into 
disrepair and several craftsmen made unsuccesful attempts to repair it 
before this was finally achieved by Ridwan. The clock-face consisted of a 
wall of well-seasoned timber about 4.23 metres long by 2.78 metres wide, 
installed on a masonry lower-wall and between masonry side-walls. In this 
screen was a row of doors, at either end of which was the figure of a falcon. 
During the day a small crescent moved at constant speed in front of the 
doors and at every hour a door rotated to reveal a different colour, the 
falcons leant forward, discharged pellets on to cymbals and resumed their 
upright positions. Above the doors a zodiac circle rotated at constant 
speed. Above this was a semicircle of twelve circular holes. During the 
night one of these holes became fully illuminated every hour. The clock was 
operated by the “Archimedes” water-machinery and the motion was 
transmitted to the activating mechanisms by pulley-and-rope systems. 

As with most large water-clocks, the hours signalled by this clock were 
temporal hours, i.e. the lengths of daylight and darkness were divided by 
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twelve to give hours that varied in length from day to day throughout the 
year. This meant that the rate of discharge from the float-chamber also had 
to be varied daily. A flow-regulator was therefore fitted to the outlet from 
the chamber. This was a device that permitted the orifice to be rotated 
through 360° inside an annulus which was divided into the twelve zodiacal 
signs, each sign being subdivided into degrees. The orifice was placed at the 
appropriate degree for a given day in order to produce the correct length of 
temporal hours for that day. In the case of the Damascus clock, the annulus 
was equally divided into “signs” of 30° each, which is quite inaccurate. (In 
the Archimedes clock the flow-regulator was semicircular, which is even 
more inaccurate.) The clock also had serious structural defects, mainly 
owing to the fact that all the mechanisms and pulley systems were fixed 
directly to the wooden screen. This would have caused the timbers to 
distort and so lead to mechanical breakdowns. Indeed, the clock had a 
history of damage by fire and mechanical failure. 

The only information we have about Ibn al-Razzaz al-Jazarl’s life is his 
own brief statement at the start of his book. He tells us that at the time of 
writing it he was in the service of Na§ir al-DIn Mahmud (reigned 597-619/ 
1 201-22), the Artuqid king of Diyar Bakr. He had by then spent twenty-five 
years in the service of the family, having served the father and the brother of 
Na§ir al-DIn before him. According to al-Jazari’s own account we owe the 
existence of his book to Na§ir al-DIn, because he ordered al-Jazarl to 
compose it so that the things he had constructed, many of them very fragile, 
should not be lost. The work is called Kitab ft Marifat al-fyyal al-handasiyyah 
(“The Book of Knowledge of Ingenious Mechanical Devices”). 11 It is the 
most important work on engineering to have come down to us from pre- 
Renaissance times, not only for the intrinsic interest of the machines and 
techniques described in it, but because of the way they are described. For 
each machine, detailed step-by-step instructions are given for the manufac- 
ture, assembly and testing of the components. The instructions are so 
precise that modern craftsmen have found no difficulty in reconstructing 
several of the machines. We therefore know more about medieval mechani- 
cal engineering from al-Jazari’s book than from all other sources combined. 
The bulk of what was known on the subject in the Muslim world, together 
with his own innovations and improvements, is contained in his work. It is 
divided into six categories: 

1 Water-clocks and candle-clocks 

2 Trick vessels 

3 Water dispensers and phlebotomy measuring devices 





3 Design for a pump for raising water driven by a paddle wheel, from an eighth/ 
fourteenth-century manuscript of the Kitab ft Mar if at al-fyiyal al-handasiyyah of 

Ibn al-Razzaz al-Jazarl. 


Trans. D. R. Hill, Dordrecht, 1974. 
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4 Fountains and musical automata 

5 Water-raising machines 

6 Miscellaneous 

His first clock, which is very similar to that of Riqlwan b. al-Sa c atI, typifies 
his methodical approach and his refusal to accept traditional designs. The 
face of the clock is narrower and is made of bronze. Most of the working 
parts are kept away from the face, so that it does not have to carry excessive 
loads. He describes how he constructed the flow-regulator, first having 
tested and rejected the equally divided circle and semicircle, although he 
retained the circular shape. He carefully calibrated the orifice for the 
required discharge on the longest day. He then painstakingly marked the 
divisions on the annulus by trial and error. Two of his water-clocks - the 
third and the fourth - are driven by a very ingenious hydraulic/mechanical 
system. One of the effects is the release of a ball on to a cymbal; this is not 
simply a time-recording signal, since the release of the ball automatically 
resets the mechanisms for the next hour. This is therefore a closed-loop 
system - as long as balls are loaded into the magazine the clock will 
continue to operate. This type of clock appears in no other treatise and may 
have been al-JazarFs own invention. In his trick vessels and dispensers he 
does not attempt to emulate the Banu Musa by using small variations in 
pressure, but relies upon hydraulic and mechanical methods. 

One of his water-raising machines is very important in the history of 
machine design. This is a water-driven double-acting pump with twin 
cylinders and true suction pipes, the first known example of this type of 
pump. Space does not permit discussion of any of his other machines; we 
can only list some of the ideas and techniques that appear for the first time in 
his work: static balancing of wheels; lamination of timber; the crank in a 
machine used to transmit power; calibration of orifices; tipping-buckets; 
the casting of metals in closed mould-boxes with green sand. 

The last-known treatise on machines from the classical Islamic period 
was completed by TaqI 3 l-DIn in the year 959/1552. Called Kitab al- furuq al- 
saniyyah ft 3 l-alat al-rufyaniyyah (“The Sublime Methods of Pneumatic 
Machines”), this work describes several water-raising machines. The most 
remarkable of these is a six-cylinder “monobloc” water-driven pump. 

The Libros del Saber de AstronomiaS 2 is a compilation of translations and 
paraphrases from Arabic into Castilian completed in ad 1277 under the 
direction of Alfonso X of Castile. This large work deals mostly with 
astronomical treatises, but it contains descriptions of five timepieces, one of 
which is of great interest. This consists of a large wooden drum divided 


2 7 * 


AVV. 





4 A water-raising device having an animal-powered flume-beam swape 
incorporating the first known use of a crank in a machine: design from a 
seventh/thirteenth-century manuscript of Ibn al-Razzaz al-Jazarl s Kttabji 
Mar if at al-^iyal al-handasiyyah . 


12 Ed. Manuel Rico y Sinobas, Madrid, 1863-7. 
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internally into twelve compartments, with small holes between the com- 
partments through which mercury flowed. The drum was mounted on the 
same axle as a large wheel powered by a weight-drive wound around the 
wheel and acted as an effective escapement for the descent of the weight. 
Clocks based on this principle had been known in Islam since the fifth/ 
eleventh century, and were quite popular in Europe from the sixteenth 
century to the eighteenth. 

There are many instances, some of which have been mentioned above, of 
ideas and techniques that were known in the Muslim world before their 
appearance in Europe. It is very difficult to find positive proof for diffusion, 
however, because none of the Arabic treatises was translated into Latin in 
the Middle Ages. Indeed, apart from the Libros del Saber , there were no 
translations into any European language until modern times. Making the 
reasonable assumption that transmission did in many cases take place, we 
must therefore infer that this was by non-literary means. Communications 
among craftsmen, travellers’ reports and the inspection by Christians of 
Muslim constructions, above all in the Iberian peninsula, suggest them- 
selves as the most likely channels for the passage of information. It has been 
shown, for example, that all the elements of the mechanical clock, except 
the escapement mechanism, were present in Arabic fine technology - 
complex gearing, weight-drive, celestial and biological automata. They 
were diffused to northern Europe, almost certainly from Spain, during the 
fifth/eleventh century, and were adopted by the makers of water-clocks, 
from whose ranks the inventor of the escapement probably came. We can 
therefore postulate an Arabic influence on the invention of the mechanical 
clock. Similar sequences could be constructed for the transmission of other 
ideas. 

In considering the importance of Arabic fine technology as recorded in 
the treatises, we need to look beyond the “nuts-and-bolts” of the machines 
to the purposes of the authors. In the first place, some of the machines were 
utilitarian and incorporated real advances in mechanical engineering. In the 
case of trick vessels and automata, however, the quality of the engineering 
seems to be ill matched with the triviality of the end-products. (The same 
can be said of computer games and some television programmes.) One 
obvious reason for making them, of course, was that they were in demand. 
Patrons wished to be entertained and given aesthetic pleasure - some of the 
devices were very beautiful - and were interested mainly in the end results, 
not in the means used to achieve them. It is probable, however, that in 
constructing these devices and writing about them the engineers were 
prompted by several motives, as well as by the hope of reward. 

In the first place, they believed that they were following the philosophy 


of Aristotle’s Mechanical Problems in bringing forth machines “from 
potentiality into actuality ”. 13 Secondly, the Arabs were very interested in 
constructing machines that “moved by themselves” and therefore con- 
cerned themselves deeply with automatic control systems. Closely related 
to this motive was the urge to represent the universe by mechanical means. 
Man has a deep-rooted urge to simulate the world about him through the 
graphic and plastic arts, and a natural extension of this urge is to impart 
movement to static simulations and so create biological and celestial 
automata. The theme of man-made organisms, magically endowed with a 
life of their own, has exercised a powerful fascination from the early Greek 
legends, such as that of Pygmalion, to the animated beasts of the Thousand 
and One Nights , the medieval European legends that endowed the poet 
Virgil with magical powers, and the doll Olympia in the Tales of E. T. A. 
Hoffmann, to take but a few examples. 

A key role can therefore be assigned to the makers of automata in the 
development of a rational mechanistic view of the universe, so providing a 
stimulus to the progress of mechanical technology. When the demand arose 
for utilitarian machines with their own internal controls, the concept of 
automation was already understood and accepted. Moreover, ways for 
achieving a large measure of control were to be found in Arabic machines: 
automatic switching, feed-back control, closed-loop systems, and so on. It 
is therefore postulated that European mechanical technology benefited 
from Arabic engineering in three ways: components and techniques; 
control systems; and the potent idea of self-regulating machinery. 

13 See G. Saliba, “The function of mechanical devices in medieval Islamic society”. Annals of the New 

York Academy of Sciences, xu, 1985, 141-5 1. 
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CHAPTER 15 

ASTRONOMY 


During the millennium which followed the introduction of mathematical 
astronomy from Indian, Sasanid and Hellenistic sources to the vigorous 
cultural scene of c Abbasid Iraq in the second/eighth and third/ninth 
centuries, Muslim astronomers compiled a remarkably rich and varied 
corpus of literature relating to their subject. Some of this literature survives 
in about 10,000 manuscript volumes preserved in the libraries of south- 
western Asia, north Africa, Europe and the United States, and during the 
past zoo years a very small number of scholars has turned its attention to a 
fraction of this surviving material. Catalogues of varying quality exist for 
some library collections, but there are many important collections of 
scientific manuscripts which are not yet catalogued at all. Lists of medieval 
authors, titles of their works and available manuscripts thereof, have been 
prepared from these catalogues by H. Suter, C. Brockelmann, C. A. Storey 
and F. Sezgin. 

No classification of the Islamic astronomical literature exists in the 
modern literature, and besides, the scope of this literature has only become 
known during the past few decades. The present chapter represents an 
attempt to fill this gap, and to discuss the different categories of Islamic 
astronomical literature, the variety of which reflects the keen interest of 
Muslim scholars in astronomy for over a millennium. Very little of the 
Islamic material was transmitted to Europe in the medieval period, and that 
which was transmitted was hardly representative of the whole. Thus the 
traditional image of the Muslims as the torchbearers of classical astronomy 
to Europe is to be abandoned. 

The available original sources enable us to distinguish four main periods 
of Islamic astronomy: first, a period of assimilation and syncretization of 
earlier Hellenistic, Indian and Sasanid mathematical astronomy and pre- 
Islamic Arabian folk astronomy (c. 75/700 - c. 200/825); second, a period of 
vigorous investigation in which the superiority of Ptolemaic astronomy 
was recognized, programmes of astronomical observations were con- 
ducted, and significant contributions were made {c. 200/825 - c. 425/1025), 
third, a period when a distinctively Islamic astronomy flourished and in 


general continued to progress, if with decreasing vigour {c. 425/1025 - c. 
850/1450); and, finally, a period of stagnation in which this traditional 
Islamic astronomy continued to be practised with enthusiasm but without 
innovation of any scientific consequence ( c . 850/1450 - c. 1320/1900). 

FOLK ASTRONOMY 

We begin with the traditional folk astronomy of the Arabian peninsula, 
which was already well established if not documented by the time of the 
Prophet Muhammad. This astronomical folklore involved a knowledge of 
the seasons and associated agricultural and meteorological phenomena, the 
fixed stars, the passage of the sun and moon through the zodiacal signs and 
lunar mansions, and very crude techniques for timekeeping. This folklore 
was eventually recorded in the kutub al-ann>a, of which over twenty 
examples were compiled in the third/ninth and fourth/tenth centuries 
alone, although only four of these survive. One of these is the Kitab al- 
Anwa of Ibn Qutaybah, which is representative of one type of anwa book, 
being a collection of knowledge of celestial and meteorological phenomena 
as found in Arabic sources of folklore, literature and poetry. Another, 
representative of a second type, is arranged in the form of a calendar 
containing agricultural, meteorological and astronomical events of signifi- 
cance to farmers: such is the Calendar of Cordova^ compiled for a specific year 
in the fourth/tenth century. More research on this material is necessary 
before we can talk intelligently about pre-Islamic Arab astronomy. Most of 
the work so far on the available texts has been conducted by Arabists 
without any background in science. 

RELIGIOUS ASPECTS OF ASTRONOMY 

A distinct Islamic flavour was added to this pre-Islamic folk astronomy by 
the fact that the times of Muslim prayer were defined astronomically and the 
direction of Muslim prayer was defined geographically. A corpus of 
literature appeared in which these two subjects, the prayer-times and the 
qiblah y were discussed in terms of primitive folk astronomy. These are the 
kutub al-mawdqlt and the kutub dalail al-qiblah , of which the earliest examples 
are known only by quotation in the numerous later works dealing with 
these subjects in a non-mathematical way. The topics discussed in these 
works included, for example, the regulation of the daytime prayers by 
shadow lengths, and of the night-time prayers by the lunar mansions, and 

1 Ed. and trans. C. Pellat, Leiden, 1961. 
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the determination of the qiblah by the direction of the wind and the risings 
and settings of the fixed stars. All of this material has only recently been 
investigated for the first time. There was a quite distinct tradition in which 
the same problems were solved by mathematical means: we shall return to 
this later. 

MATHEMATICAL ASTRONOMY 

Astronomical handbooks ( zjj ) 

The earliest Islamic works relating to mathematical astronomy, that is, 
planetary astronomy and spherical astronomy, were based on Indian and 
Sasanid works. With very few exceptions these early Islamic works are lost, 
and our knowledge of them has been pieced together from later citations, 
first by C. A. Nallino and more profoundly by D. Pingree and E. S. 
Kennedy. Already in the second/eighth century in India and Afghanistan 
there were compiled a number of Arabic yjs, that is, astronomical 
handbooks with text and tables. These earliest examples of Islamic % 7 /s, 
based on Indian and Sasanid works, are lost, as are the earliest examples 
compiled at Baghdad in the second/eighth century. 

In the third/ninth century, when the Almagest of Ptolemy and various 
other Greek astronomical works were translated into Arabic, a corpus of 
literature arose mainly in the form of commentaries on particular sections 
or specific problems from these Greek works. With some notable excep- 
tions, such as a critical edition of the recension of Menelaus’ Sphaerica by 
Abu Na§r Man§ur b. C A 1 I b. c Iraq (d. c. 408/1018) and the non-critical 
editions of various recensions of minor Greek works by Na$Ir al-DIn al- 
TusI, most of this material is untouched by modern scholarship. With the 
37/s compiled in Baghdad and Damascus in the early third/ninth century 
under the patronage of the caliph al-Ma 3 mun we are on somewhat firmer 
ground than we are with the second/eighth century Islamic %Jjs. Manus- 
cripts exist of the Mumtaljan %jj of Yahya b. abl Man$ur and two Zips by 
Habash, each of which was based on essentially Ptolemaic theory rather 
than Indian. The Zij al-Sindhind of Abu Ja c far Muhammad b. Musa al- 
Khwarazml, based mainly on Indian planetary theory, has survived in a 
Latin translation of an Andalusian recension. 

The Islamic zjj s represent the most important category of astronomical 
literature for the historian of science, by virtue of the diversity of the topics 
dealt with, and the information which can be obtained from the tables. In 
1956 E. S. Kennedy published a survey of 125 Islamic v(tj %. 2 We now know 
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of close to 200, and research is currently in progress on a revised version of 
the !(Jj survey. To be sure, many of these works are lost, and many of those 
which are extant are derived from other zjj s by modification, borrowing or 
outright plagiarism. Nevertheless, there are enough zys available in 
manuscript form to reconstruct a reasonably accurate picture of the Islamic 
activity in this field. Also, since the major contributions of the Muslim 
astronomers were in the development of computational techniques and the 
compilation of tables, the zjjs are the category of literature in which these 
contributions are most clearly visible. 

Most zjjs consist of several hundred pages of text and tables. The 
treatment of the material presented may vary considerably from one zij to 
another, but most contain chapters and tables relating to the following 
aspects of mathematical astronomy: 

1 Chronology 

2 Trigonometry 

3 Spherical astronomy 

4 Planetary mean motions 

5 Planetary equations 

6 Planetary latitudes 

7 Planetary stations 

8 Parallax 

9 Solar and lunar eclipses 

10 Planetary and lunar visibility 

1 1 Mathematical geography (lists of cities with geographical 
co-ordinates) 

1 2 Uranometry (tables of fixed stars with co-ordinates) 

1 3 Astrology 

The only zjjs which have been published with translation and commentary 
are those of Abu Ja c far Muhammad b. Musa al-Khwarazml (d. after 232/ 
846) in a much modified later recension, and of Abu c Abdullah Muhammad 
b. Jabir b. Sinan al-Battanl. The zjj of al-BIrunl, called al-Qaniin al-Mas udij 
has been published without translation or commentary. The introductions, 
but not the tables, in the Zij s of Ibn Banna 3 ( fl . Marrakesh, c. 700/1300) and 
Ulugh Beg {ft. Samarqand, r. 825/1425) have been published and translated. 
The observation accounts in the introduction to the Hakimi zjj of Ibn 
Yunus have been published and translated. No other zjjs have received 
such attention. 

Much scholarly work has been done in the past twenty-five years on the 
various categories of tables in Islamic zjj s. However, there is a great deal of 


2 “A survey of Islamic astronomical tables”, 123-77. 


3 See below, ch. 24, 418. 
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basic research waiting to be done on %ijs of prime importance to the history 
of Islamic science, such as the Ztjs of Ahmad b. c Abdullah Habash al-Hasib 
al-Marwazi, the Hakimiftj of Ibn Yunus mentioned above, the llkhdni fij of 
Na§Ir al-Dln al-TusI, the Zij aljadid of Ibn al-Shafir (/. Damascus, c. 750/ 
1350) and the Sultani ftj of Ulugh Beg already mentioned. 


Numerical notation 

The vast majority of Islamic astronomical tables have entries written in 
Arabic alphabetical notation and expressed sexagesimally, that is, to base 
60. A number equivalent to 23 15 5 4 seconds, which in modern sexagesimal 
notation is 23515,54, means: 


23 



54 

3600 


In sexagesimal arithmetic, more so than in decimal arithmetic, it is useful to 
have a multiplication table at hand, and such tables are also useful for 
division. The astronomers of medieval Islam used sexagesimal multiplica- 
tion tables displaying 3,600 products of the form mxn(m and »= 1,2,..., 
60), such as, for example, 27 x 5 1 = 22,57 ( = 1 377). Such tables were not 
usually contained in fij s, although sometimes they were included in works 
on arithmetic. The surviving examples of Islamic multiplication tables all 
post-date the eighth/fourteenth century. Some display 216,000 products of 
the form mxn (m = 0,1, 0,2, . . ., 59,59, 60,0, and n= 1,2,.. ., 60), such as 
40,27 x 37 = 24,56,39. The operations of sexagesimal arithmetic are gener- 
ally taken for granted by authors of %i/s. They are spelled out in detail in 
certain works dealing with arithmetic. 




Trigonometric tables 

Most %ijs contain tables of the sine and tangent function for each whole, or 
half, or quarter degree of arc. Entries are generally given to three 
sexagesimal digits, corresponding roughly to five decimal digits. But 
certain Muslim scholars compiled more extensive sets of trigonometric 
tables which were not included in vjj s. Already in the early fourth/tenth 
century Abu D l-Fath Sa c Id b. Khafif al-Samarqandl prepared a set of tables of 
the tangent function with entries to three sexagesimal digits for each minute 
of arc. Again, in the late fourth/tenth century the Egyptian astronomer Ibn 
Y unus tabulated the sine function to five sexagesimal digits, equivalent to 
about nine decimal digits, for each minute of arc, also giving the differences 
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for each second. He also tabulated the tangent function for each minute of 
arc, aod the solar declination for each minute of solar longitude. His 
trigonometric tables were not sufficiently accurate to warrant this number 
of significant figures, and over four centuries were to elapse before the 
compilation in Samarqand of the magnificent trigonometric tables which 
were contained in the Zij of Ulugh Beg and which were later also copied 
separately. These display the values of the sine and tangent to five 
sexagesimal digits for each minute of argument, and are generally accurate 
in the last digit. 


Computation of planetary positions 

Most %tjs contain accounts of the computation of planetary positions using 
the accompanying tables, without any exposition of the underlying theory, 
a topic generally reserved for works on theoretical astronomy (see below). 
Often the parameters underlying the tables, that is, the astronomical 
“constants” such as solar, lunar and planetary mean motions and the 
oscillatory motions about the mean motions, will be new, but, with some 
notable exceptions, generally the observations and calculations by which 
these parameters were derived were not recorded. Islamic planetary tables 
normally followed those of Ptolemy’s Handy Tables in their conception. 
However, several new varieties of tables were devised by Muslim scholars 
to facilitate the numerical solution of astronomical problems. Of particular 
interest are certain Islamic planetary equation tables which display the 
planetary equation directly in terms of two arguments which can be found 
from the mean motion tables, thus obviating the need for any calculation. 


Compilation of ephemerides 

All Islamic fijs contained tables of mean motions and equations for 
computing solar, lunar and planetary positions for a given time. From the 
c Abbasid period onwards, Muslim astronomers also compiled ephemerides 
displaying solar, lunar and planetary positions for each day of the year. 
Thabit b. Qurrah called them daftar al-sanah (“register of the year ); in later 
centuries they were called taqwim. Al-BIrunI described how to compile 
them in detail in his astronomical/astrological handbook, the Tafhim . 4 
Manuscripts of such ephemerides had a high rate of attrition since the tables 
could be dispensed with at the end of the year: the earliest extant examples 
of such ephemerides are from eighth/fourteenth century Yemen, disco- 


4 See below, 413-16. 
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vered in Cairo only a few years ago. On the other hand, literally hundreds of 
ephemerides survive from the late Ottoman period. Such ephemerides 
usually contain astrological predictions based on the planetary configu- 
rations revealed in the tables. Na§Ir al-DIn al-^usl in the seventh/thirteenth 
century compiled a treatise on the subject of z ilm al-taqwim , and numerous 
other astronomers wrote treatises on this subject in the following centuries. 
There was also an Islamic tradition of auxiliary tables for generating annual 
ephemerides without using the standard Ptolemaic-type mean motion and 
equation tables. Apart from these auxiliary tables, no Islamic ephemerides 
or explanatory treatises have been studied in modern times. 


Equatoria and eclipse computers 

There are several Islamic treatises on eclipse computers and planetary 
equatoria for determining the positions of the planets for a given date, with 
which the standard problems of planetary astronomy dealt with in %i/s are 
solved mechanically. Such was the affection of the Muslim astronomers for 
tables and computing devices that one fourth/tenth-century astronomer 
inscribed the tables of his %tj on the plates of an astrolabe, which he called 
ZJj alyafaifj (“ Ztj of plates”). 

Crescent visibility 

The subject of lunar crescent visibility was also treated in ylj s, and a wide 
variety of methods and tables were devised to facilitate the solution of this 
problem. The earliest Islamic works relied on a simple Indian condition for 
determining visibility, but already in the fourth/tenth century individuals 
such as Thabit b. Qurrah and Ibn Yunus presented advanced mathematical 
procedures for determining visibility. There is as yet very little published 
material available on this very important aspect of Islamic astronomy. 

Stellar co-ordinates and uranography 

Most 37/s contain lists of stellar co-ordinates in either the ecliptic or the 
equatorial systems, or occasionally in both systems. A survey of the stellar 
co-ordinates in Islamic stfj s would be a valuable contribution to the history 
of Islamic astronomy, and could help determine the extent to which 
original observations were made by Muslim astronomers. 

In his Kitab Suwar al-kawakib al-thabitah (“Book of Constellations”) the 
Shiraz astronomer c Abd al-Rahman b. c Umar al-$ufi (d. 376/986) presented 





, 




5 The southern constellation Lepus (al-Arnab), as illustrated in a manuscript 
(completed in 400/1009-10) of al-$ufi’s $uwar al-kawakib al-thabitah. On the left 
the constellation is shown as seen in the sky; on the right as seen on a celestial 
globe. Below is a list of the stars in the constellation. 
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lists of stellar co-ordinates, as well as illustrations of the constellation 
figures from the Hellenistic tradition, and also information on the lunar 
mansions following the Arab tradition. The Arabic text of this important 
work, and also a later Persian version, have been published. The only earlier 
Arabic work on the constellations, written by a third/ninth-century 
astronomer called c U(arid b. Muhammad al-Hasib, is mentioned by al-$ufi 
in the introduction to his own treatise but is no longer extant. Later Islamic 
works on uranography are mostly restricted to Persian and Turkish 
translations of al-$ufi, although some astrological works such as the fifth/ 
eleventh-century Persian Rawdat al-munajjimin of Shahmardan RazI contain 
illustrations of the constellations which have only recently attracted the 
attention of historians of Islamic art. An impressive amount of research on 
Arabic star names and their later influence in Europe has been conducted in 
the last few years by P. Kunitzsch. 


Spherical astronomy and spherical trigonometry 

Most ftj s contain in their introductory text the solutions of the standard 
problems of spherical astronomy, such as, to give only one example, the 
determination of time from solar and stellar altitude. Rarely is any 
explanation given of how the formulae outlined in the text were derived. 
There were two main traditions involving either projection methods, in 
which the problems relating to the celestial sphere are reduced to geometric 
or trigonometric problems on a plane, or methods of spherical trigon- 
ometry. Both techniques are ultimately of Greek origin, but Muslim 
scholars made substantial contributions to each. There is some confusion 
about these contributions in the modern literature, since it has been 
assumed by modern writers that because a medieval writer used a medieval 
formula which is mathematically equivalent to the modern formula derived 
by a specific rule of spherical trigonometry, then the medieval scholar must 
have known the equivalent of the modern rule of spherical trigonometry, 
when, in fact, the medieval formula was derived without using spherical 
trigonometry at all. Likewise, it is commonly thought that the first Islamic 
treatise dealing with spherical trigonometry as a separate subject was the 
treatise Risdlah ft Shakl al-qatta f c (“On the Complete Quadrilateral”) 
compiled by Na$Ir al-DIn al-TusI in the mid-seventh/thirteenth century, 
which is available in published form. A more accurate appraisal of the 
situation recently published by M. T. Debarnot takes into consideration the 
contributions of a series of first-rate earlier scholars such as Thabit b. 


Qurrah, al-NayrlzI, Abu 3 l-Wafa 5 al-Buzajanl, al-Khujandl {ft. second half 
of fourth/tenth century), Kushyar (d. first quarter of fifth/eleventh 
century), al-SijzI, Abu Na$r Man§ur b. C A 1 I b. Traq, and particularly the 
Maqatid c ilm al-hafah (“Keys to Astronomy”) of al-BIrunl (see below). 
From the post-classical period there are the works of the Andalusians Ibn 
Mu c adh and Jabir b. Aflah (probably ft. middle of sixth/twelfth century), 
and from the Muslim East, two treatises on spherical trigonometry by two 
contemporaries of al-TusI, namely Muhyl ’I-DIn al-Maghribl (d. between 
680 and 690/1281 and 1291) and Husam al-DIn Salar. 


Modern methodology 

In recent years the electronic computer has been applied to various 
problems in the history of Islamic astronomy. The computer can be 
programmed to tabulate any mathematical function using any range of 
terrestrial and astronomical parameters, and computer programmes have 
been prepared for recomputing all of the standard tables in ^jrs, as well as 
the other kinds of Islamic tables, such as for co-ordinates for drawing 
curves on sundials or on astrolabes and quadrants, or for finding the qiblah, 
or for determining the times of prayer. To give a specific example, tables 

each minute of argument to five sexagesimal digits: with such tables one can 
confirm at a glance the astounding accuracy of the trigonometric tables in 
the Ztj of Ulugh Beg. However, no comparative analysis of Islamic 
trigonometric tables has been conducted yet. Another example of the use of 
the computer is the data processing of the geographical co-ordinates in a 
large number of medieval Islamic astronomical works: in this case the 
computer was programmed to rearrange the data alphabetically according 
to the place-name, and according to increasing latitude and increasing 
longitude. The relationship between various sets of geographical tables has 
thus been established. 



THEORETICAL ASTRONOMY 

Another category of Islamic astronomical literature can be labelled kutub al- 
hafah , and consists of general expositions of the principles underlying 
astronomical theory. There were two main traditions, one eastern and the 
other western. The eastern tradition is exemplified in the writings of the 
early fifth/eleventh-century scholar Ibn al-Haytham, and of the sixth/ 
twelfth-century astronomer al-Kharaql. Later examples from the seventh/ 
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thirteenth century are the Tadhkirah of Na$Ir al-Dln al-TusI, and the 
treatises of Mu’ayyad al-Dln al- c Ur<JI and Qutb al-Din al-ShlrazI, and from 
the eighth/fourteenth century, the treatise by Ibn al-Sha$ir. Some aspects of 
al-TusI’s Tadhkirah were investigated by Carra de Vaux at the end of the 
thirteenth/nineteenth century. The most interesting aspect of this work is a 
device which al-jusl introduced to replace the equant in the Ptolemaic 
planetary model, which some medieval astronomers found objectionable 
for philosophical reasons. In the 1950s, E. S. Kennedy discovered that the 
geocentric planetary models of Ibn al-Shafir described in his treatise 
Nihdyat al-stf l are mathematically identical with the heliocentric models of 
Copernicus. In other words, the modifications to the Ptolemaic models 
introduced by Ibn al-Shafir and Copernicus are the same. It later proved 
possible to outline an eastern Islamic tradition of modifications to Pto- 
lemy’s models (based on philosophical speculation rather than observation) 
from al-jusl to al-ShlrazI and Ibn al-Shatir. 5 None of these texts by al-TusI, 
al-ShlrazI, or Ibn al-Shafir has been published. Recently a work on 
planetary theory by Ibn al-Haytham was discovered in the USSR, and using 
it we may be able to achieve a deeper understanding of these Islamic 
modifications to Ptolemaic planetary theory. 

The western tradition of c ilm al-hay* ah is characterized by the works of 
Jabir b. Aflah and al-Biprujl, both of whom flourished at the end of the 
sixth/twelfth century. The Ifldfy al-Majisti of Jabir is a new version of the 
Almagest simplifying the trigonometric procedures, but leaving out tables 
and technicalities. The Kitab ft 5 l-Hay 3 ah of al-Bif ru.ji represents an attempt 
to put the model for a planet on the surface of its sphere, so that the distance 
of the planet from the centre of the universe would not vary. Al-Bifrujl’s 
work has been published and analysed by B. R. Goldstein. The writings of 
Andalusian philosophers who dabbled in planetary theory, such as Ibn 
Bajjah (d. 5 33/1 139) and Ibn Rushd (d. 595/1198), are either lost or have 
survived only in Latin. 

ASTRONOMICAL TIMEKEEPING 

Another category of Islamic astronomical literature dealt with astronomi- 
cal timekeeping. As stated above, the times of prayer in Islam are 
astronomically defined and the direction of prayer is towards Mecca. In 
addition, the Muslim calendar is defined in terms of the first visibility of the 


5 Sec Kennedy and Ghanem, Life and Work of Ibn al-Sbatir. 
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lunar crescent. The science of astronomical timekeeping, called Q ilm al- 
mlqat, deals with these three problems from a mathematical point of view, 
not in terms of the primitive techniques of folk astronomy. Most of the 
literature dealing specifically with these subjects dates from the seventh/ 
thirteenth century onwards; before that time the subjects were treated in 
more general works, such as ^ Jjs . 

The definitions of the times of prayer are such that the times vary from 
day to day and are dependent on geographical latitude. Already in the third/ 
ninth century simple tables were compiled in Baghdad displaying the solar 
altitudes at the times of the daytime prayers throughout the year. In the 
early fourth/tenth century Ibn Amajur compiled a table displaying the time 
as a function of solar or stellar altitude for the latitude of Baghdad, and 
another table displaying the time approximately for all latitudes. In later 
centuries corpuses of tables containing several thousand, if not tens of 
thousands, of entries were compiled for various centres of astronomical 
activity, including tables for reckoning time by the sun and stars and tables 
for regulating the times of prayer. In the seventh/thirteenth century an 
Egyptian astronomer compiled a table for finding the time of day or night 
by the sun or any star which would work for all latitudes; this table contains 
over a quarter of a million entries. Muslim astronomers also compiled 
auxiliary tables for solving all problems of spherical astronomy for all 
latitudes. The first such set was devised by Ahmad b. c Abdullah IJabash al- 
Hasib al-MarwazI in early third/ninth-century Baghdad, and the culmina- 
tion of this tradition was reached by Shams al-Dln Muhammad b. 
Muhammad al-Khallll in eighth/fourteenth-century Damascus. With very 
few exceptions these several hundred tables were first studied only in the 
1 970s. Indeed for the most part they were earlier not even known to exist, in 
spite of the fact that the main corpuses of tables for Cairo, Damascus and 
Istanbul, the main centres of Q ilm al-miqat , survive in dozens of manuscripts. 

Already in the third/ninth century Muslim scholars had solved the 
complicated problem of the determination of the direction of Mecca from a 
given locality. In the same century a Baghdad astronomer prepared a table 
displaying the qiblah as a function of terrestrial latitude and longitude, but 
based on an approximate formula. In the following centuries other such 
tables were prepared, but they are all overshadowed by a table compiled by 
al-Khallll in the eighth/fourteenth century which displays the qiblah as an 
angle in degree and minutes for all latitudes and longitudes, and which is 
based on an accurate formula and extremely carefully computed. Most s(tj s 
contain lists of latitudes and longitudes of localities, and in some ylj s the 
qiblah values are also given. Again most %i/s present a method for finding 
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the qiblah by calculation or geometrical construction. Such methods are also 
generally discussed in Islamic treatises on instruments. 


ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS 

A large category of Islamic astronomical literature deals with instruments 
for timekeeping and for solving other problems of spherical astronomy. 
Already in the second/eighth and third/ninth centuries Muslim astro- 
nomers were preparing treatises on the armillary sphere, the planispheric 
astrolabe and the sundial, all instruments of Greek origin. One of the most 
interesting features of some of these early Islamic treatises is the tables that 
they contain for marking the curves on astrolabes and sundials for different 
latitudes. The treatise of al-Farghan! (ft. c. 210/825) on the astrolabe 
contains tables for marking the almucantar and azimuth circles on the plates 
of astrolabes for each degree of terrestrial latitude. The treatise of Abu 
Ja c far Muhammad b. Musa al-Khwarazm! on sundials contains tables for 
drawing the hour-lines on sundials for a range of latitudes. Such tables, 
which are of considerable mathematical sophistication, represent a purely 
Islamic contribution, whose development can be traced through the 
centuries from c Abbasid Iraq to the late Ottoman empire. 

Islamic treatises on the astrolabe may deal with the construction or the 
use of the instrument. The treatise of Abu Sa c Id Ahmad b. Muhammad al- 
Sijzl (fl. c. 360/970) deals with the different kinds of astrolabe retes with 
which the author was familiar. (The better-known treatise by al-BIrunl is 
based on this. 6 ) The treatise of C A 1 I b. Khalaf {ft. Toledo, c. 475/1082), 
known only in a translation in Old Spanish, deals with a universal astrolabe 
which does not need any plates for different latitudes. A series of treatises 
also originating in fifth/eleventh century Toledo deals with a simplification 
of this instrument consisting of a single plate known as the shakkdyyyah, 
and of the same plate with markings for the co-ordinate systems of both the 
celestial equator and the ecliptic, known as the % arqdliyyah , after the 
astronomer al-Zarqal! (d. 494/1 100). 

Islamic treatises on different kinds of computing devices in the form of a 
quadrant, notably the sinical quadrant with a trigonometric grid, and the 
horary quadrant with fixed or movable cursor for reckoning the time of day 
from solar altitude, date back to third/ninth-century Baghdad. A wide 
variety of types of quadrants is described by Abu C A 1 I al-Marrakush! 


6 Sec below, ch. 24, 413. 
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(see below) who worked in Cairo in the seventh/thirteenth century, but not 
any kind of almucantar quadrant. In the early eighth/fourteenth century 
there appeared in Syria a series of treatises on the almucantar quadrant and 
modifications thereon, but in the earliest known Arabic treatises on the 
simple almucantar quadrant, the authors make no claim to have invented 
the instrument. The origin of the almucantar quadrant in Islam has thus yet 
to be explained; in Christian Europe it was introduced by Profatius in the 
thirteenth century. 

As with literature on the quadrant, so Islamic literature on sundial theory 
and construction received new impetus in the seventh/thirteenth, eighth/ 
fourteenth, and ninth/fifteenth centuries, notably in Mamluk Egypt and 
Syria. In a seventh/thirteenth-century Egyptian treatise by al-Maqs! we 
find tables for the construction of horizontal sundials for different latitudes, 
and of vertical sundials for the latitude of Cairo for each degree of 
inclination to the meridian, as well as for sundials skew to both the meridian 
and the horizon. The number of treatises on sundials from this period is by 
no means matched by the number of extant sundials. V^ith some notable 
exceptions most surviving Islamic sundials date from the late Ottoman 
period. 

The most important Islamic treatise on instruments has yet to be studied 
properly. This is the Jdmf al-wabadP wa-^l-ghayat of Abu All al-Marrakush!. 
It is a compendium dealing with spherical astronomy and instruments, 
based on earlier treatises most of which are no longer extant. The first half 
of this treatise dealing with spherical astronomy and sundials was translated 
by J. J. Sedillot in 1834. The other half dealing with instruments was 
studied in a rather haphazard fashion by L. A. Sedillot in 1844. Al- 
Marrakush! discusses a variety of analogue computer devices, an analysis of 
which, together with an investigation of his sources, would add much to 
our knowledge of Islamic instrumentation. 

Islamic treatises on observational instruments are restricted to descrip- 
tions of individual instruments such as meridian quadrants for measuring 
altitudes in the meridian, until the appearance of the treatise on the 
instruments used at the observatory at Maraghah in the seventh/thirteenth 
century, written by one of the astronomers there, Mu'ayyad al-DIn al- c Ur<JI. 
This treatise, and the later one by TaqI 3 1 -D!n, discussing the instruments 
used at the observatory which he directed in Istanbul in the tenth/sixteenth 
century, have been published and investigated to establish the relationship 
of the instruments described and the instruments used in the earliest 
European observatories of the sixteenth century. No other treatises of 
consequence survive on the activities of the various Islamic observatories. 
One Kitab c Antal al-rasad on the activities of the Af^al-Ba^a’ih! observatory 
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in sixth/twelfth-century Cairo is no longer extant, though it was available to 
the Egyptian historian al-MaqrlzI in the ninth/fifteenth century. A. Sayili’s 
valuable study, The Observatory in Islam, published in i960, is based on all 
available material on observational instruments, and the introductions to a 
substantial number of njjs, as well as extracts from medieval historians and 
geographers relating to observatories or observations. 

al-b! run! 

The works of a scholar of the calibre and prolificity of al-BIrunl inevitably 
defy simple classification. This is already obvious from his al-Athar al- 
bdqiyah on chronology, his %Jf called al-Qanun al-Mas Q udi, and his astrologi- 
cal work al-Tafhim. Among his works on astronomy we may mention in 
particular the recently rediscovered Kitab Maqatid al-hay^ah, on the rules of 
spherical trigonometry and their application to spherical astronomy, extant 
in a unique manuscript in Tehran. In this work al-BIrunl presents not only 
the rules and their application, but also a historical discussion of the work of 
earlier Muslim astronomers in this field. 

CONCLUSION 

Any brief survey of the categories of Islamic astronomical literature will not 
do justice to the scope of a corpus of literature compiled during a period of 
time exceeding a millennium, in a society which considered astronomy one 
of the most important branches of scientific knowledge. Anyone who leafs 
through the pages of Fuat Sezgin’s volume of his Geschichte des arabischen 
Schrifttums dealing with astronomy (vol. VI) will see the amount of 
scientific material available from the first four centuries of Islam. The 
amount of material available from later centuries is considerably greater. 
Three out of about 200 Islamic %tj% have been published. We have no 
published edition of the Arabic versions of the Almagest , or of any Arabic 
recensions or commentaries. The majority of published Arabic scientific 
texts were prepared in Hyderabad, most with no critical apparatus. There is 
an obvious need for reproductions in printed form of manuscripts of 
particular importance, since the historian of Islamic astronomy has to rely 
mainly on microfilms of manuscripts, which some libraries are unable or 
unwilling to supply. 

In 1845 L. A. Sedillot, whose privilege it was to have access to the rich 
collection of Arabic and Persian scientific manuscripts in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale in Paris, wrote: “Each day brings some new discovery and 
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illustrates the extreme importance of a thorough study of the manuscripts 
of the East.” Given the vast amount of available material preserved in the 
libraries of the world, and the small number of scholars who are working in 
this field, Sedillot’s statement is no less true now than it was over 140 years 

ago. 


I 


CHAPTER 16 

ASTROLOGY 


Astrology has had a deep and pervasive influence on the thought and 
culture of the Arabs and Persians; and it has also had effects on Arabic 
literature in that many metaphors and other tropes are based on the ideas 
and technical terminology of astrology. In another respect too it has been 
influential. Starting from the initial, now discredited, premise that astrono- 
mical events have a reflection in sublunary events, the astrologers sought to 
develop principles for the practical application of this premise by methods 
which include the matching of observed astronomical events with actual 
human events. This methodology, of relying on observation as a criterion 
for establishing general principles, is a strictly scientific one, and was a 
fruitful forerunner of the observational technique characteristic of true 
science and especially noteworthy in, for example, the clinical approach to 
medicine of Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Zakariyya 3 al-RazI. At the same time, 
it must not be supposed that astrology had a total dominance over Arab 
thought. At all periods there were individuals who, for either religious or 
purely intellectual reasons, rejected the initial premise of astrology and 
consequently the whole of the art. 

THE SOURCES OF ARABIC ASTROLOGY 

Methods of predicting the future on the assumption that the motions of the 
heavenly spheres are the efficient causes of changes in the sublunar world of 
the four Empedoclean elements were developed in Hellenistic Egypt, and 
became the “science” or “mathesis” of the Roman empire; thence it spread 
to India and to Iran. From Greek, Sanskrit, Pahlavi and Syriac, astrological 
texts were translated into Arabic, especially in the late second/eighth 
century; and then the main branches of Arabic astrology were established: 
genethlialogy (including anniversary themes), dealing with individuals; 
astrological history, dealing with peoples, rulers and religions; catarchic 
astrology, dealing with the forecasting of undertakings and the proper 
times for initiating actions; and interrogations, dealing with responses to 
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queries. Most of our extant astrological literature was composed in the 
third/ninth century on the basis of these earlier translations; the outstand- 
ing astrologer of that period was Abu Ma c shar, who wrote the “classic” 
texts on genethlialogy and astrological history, and formulated the philoso- 
phical rationale for astrology that satisfied later generations of believers. A 
few interesting introductions to astrology were written in the fourth/tenth 
and fifth/eleventh centuries, but thereafter (so far as is yet apparent) the 
only works of significance were compendia of the views of earlier 
authorities. 

The period during which Arabic astrological literature was created, then, 
was very brief, but its extent is vast. Unfortunately, few texts have been 
studied in modern times, and even fewer edited. The following survey can, 
therefore, do little more than indicate the authors and the relations of their 
works to each other and to the tradition in general. It is not possible, 
though this is a history of literature, to discuss the literary merits of 
astrological texts. The Arabic is generally clear and straightforward, and 
only the technicalities of the subject at times plunge the uninitiated reader 
into incomprehension. 


THE EARLIEST ASTROLOGICAL WORKS IN ARABIC 

The earliest Arabic text relating to astrology that we know of happens to 
deal with celestial omens ultimately descended from the Old Babylonian 
texts included in Enittna Anu Enlil. This text, the Apocalypse of Daniel, is 
preserved for us only in a Greek translation made by one Alexius of 
Byzantium in ad 1245, who reports that the Arabic text that he translates 
was turned into that language from a manuscript discovered by Mu c awiyah 
(reigned 41-60/661-80) in the course of his campaign in the environs of 
Constantinople during the reign of Constans II (reigned ad 641-68). 1 The 
omens interpreted by the text include solar and lunar eclipses, haloes around 
the two luminaries, the new moon, comets, falling stars, rainbows, flashes, 
the reddening of the sky, thunder, lightning, rain, hail, earthquakes, etc. 
Other versions of the Apocalypse survive in Greek and in Syriac; 2 and there 
exist in Arabic three versions of a Milfyah or Malljamah of Daniel, 3 of which 


1 GAS, vii, 312-17- . 

2 G. Furlani, “Di una raccolta di trattati astrologici”, Kivista degli studi oriental i, vii, 1916-18. 885 9; 
and “Astrologisches aus syrischen Handschriften”, Zeitscbrift der Deutschen Morgenlandisthen Gesells- 
chaft, lxxv, 1921, 122-8, csp. 122-5. 

3 G. Furlani, “Eine Sammlung astrologischcr Abhandlungen in arabischcr Sprachc , Zettsehnft der 
Assyriologie , xxxm, 1921, 157-68; Fahd, Da Divination Arabe, 408—12; Ullmann, Natur- und 
Gebeimwissenscbaften , 29 j. 
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the longest is stated to have been translated from Syriac and to be based on 
Dhu 1 -Qarnayn (Alexander), Bala c am, Andronicus, 4 Ptolemy, Hermes and 
c Uzayr (Ezra) or c AzIz the Scribe. 5 Such celestial omens are also described in 
some detail in the second book of Ptolemy’s Apoteksmatika , and thence 
entered the Arabic tradition of astrology. Other texts in Arabic dealing 
with celestial omens are attributed to Hermes, who is the alleged author of 
numerous astrological treatises as well; 6 much of this Hermetic literature 
probably originated in Harran. Also belonging to the literature on celestial 
omens are the treatises dealing with predictions based on the twenty-eight 
lunar mansions 7 and the hemerologies. 8 Similar celestial omens were 
preserved among non-Muslim Syrians 9 and Mandaeans 10 under Arab 
domination. 

The oldest treatise on genethlialogy that survives in Arabic is a Kitab al- 
Mawalid wa-afjkdmiha (“Book of Nativities and their Judgements”) of Zara- 
dusht. 11 This allegedly was first written in the language of the Din dablrih 
(Avestan script), but was translated into Pahlavi and commented upon by 
Mahankard b. Mihrziyar for Mahuya b. Mahanahldh the Marzuban in the 
year in which Ctesiphon fell to the Arabs (16/637). The Pahlavi version was 
turned into Arabic by Sa c Id b. Khurasankhurrah for the Ispahbad Sunbad, 
who served under Abu Muslim (132-7/750-5). This work deals with 
various technical details of interpreting the themes of natives (diagrams 
illustrating horoscopes) assuming that the reader has a fairly thorough 
knowledge of astrology already. The topics discussed include the effects of 
the sun in the several astrological places, the hqylaj (prorogator) and the 
kadhkhuddh (lord of the significant luminary’s term), the dodecatopos (the 
twelve astrological places), anniversary themes and the influence on natives 
of selected fixed stars. The whole is illustrated by examples datable to the 
Sasanid period. In part Zaradusht (or Mahankard) has followed the Pahlavi 

4 Cf. A. Mingana, “Some early Judaeo-Christian documents in the John Rylands library”, bulletin of the 

John Ry lands Library, iv, 1917—18, 59—1 18. 5 Furlani, “Astrologisches”, 125-8. 

6 L. Massignon, “Inventaire de la litterature hermetique arabe” in A. J. Festugiere, La Rivelation 
if Hermes Trismigiste, 1, 2, Paris, 1950, 384—400; Ullmann, Natur- tend Gebeimwissenschaften, 289—93; 
GAS, vii, 50-8. 

7 C. Pellat, Abu Muhammad Abdallah ibn Muslim ibn Qutayba al-Dlnawari, Kitab al-anwa, Hyderabad- 
Deccan, 1956; Fahd, La Divination Arabe, 412-17. 

Fahd, La Divination Arabe, 483—88; R. G. Khoury, “Un fragment astrologique inedit attribue a Wahb 
b. Munabbih”, Arabica, xix, 1972, 1 39-44; M. J. L. Young, “An Arabic almanac of favourable and 
unfavourable days”, Journal of Semitic Studies, xxvn, 1982, 261-79. 

9 E. A. Wallis Budge, Syrian Anatomy, Pathology and Therapeutics, Oxford, 1913, 1, 441-3, 546-53; ri, 
520-2, 648-55. 

10 E. S. Drawer, The Book of the Zodiac, London, 1949, 119-20, 127-54, 158-9, 164-83, 188-93; GAS, 
vii, 81-6. 

11 D. Pingree, "Masha’allah: some Sasanian and Syriac sources” in Essays on Islamic Philosophy and 

Science, Albany, 1975, 5-14; “Classical and Byzantine astrology in Sassanian Persia”, Dumbarton Oaks 

Papers, xliii, 1989, 227-39. 


translation of Dorotheus of Sidon, which was turned into Arabic in about 
184/800. 

THE PERSIAN INFLUENCE 

The existence of a strong astrological tradition in the Sasanid empire helps 
to explain the preponderance of Iranian astrologers among those who 
created an Arabic astrological literature in the early c Abbasid period. The 
Pahlavi texts with which they worked were primarily the translations made 
from Greek and Sanskrit in the third Christian century, 12 representing a 
conflation of Hellenistic astrology with elements derived from its Indian 
offshoot. 13 These Iranian astrologers include Nawbakht, Masha’allah b. 
Atharl al-Ba$ri and Abu Haf$ c Umar b. al-Farrukhan al-Tabari; these three 
were joined by Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. Habib al-Fazarl, who was 
descended from an old Arab family of Kufa, in casting the catarchic theme 
for the foundation of Baghdad on 3 Jumada 1 145/30 July 762 for 
al-Man§ur. 14 

Nawbakht and his son Abu Sahl al-Fa<Jl (d. after 193/809), 15 who claimed 
descent from the Kayanian hero Gev, the son of Godharz, but who 
converted from Zoroastrianism to Islam at al-Man§ur s court, were the 
leading astrological advisers to that caliph (reigned 136-58/754-75). Naw- 
bakht’s sole known work is the brief R isdlah ft SaraJir abkam al-nujum 
(“Epistle on the Secrets of Judicial Astrology”), but Abu Sahl was more 
active as an author. He is said to have versified al-AhwazI s Arabic 
translation of Katilab wa-Dimnah for Yahya b. Khalid al-Barmakl (d. 190/ 
805) between 160/776 and 187/803, and to have translated Pahlavi books 
into Arabic in the Khizanat al-Hikmah under Harun al-Rashld. Only 
fragments survive of his works, including an important passage from his 
Kitab al-Nahmatdn ft 3 l-mawalid on the transmission of science and its 
preservation in Iran 16 . Other books of his are known to have dealt with 
nativities, anniversary themes and interrogations. The descendants of Abu 
Sahl continued to practise astrology at the c Abbasid court during the first 
half of the third/ninth century; 17 al-Hasan b. Sahl is the one most frequently 
quoted by later astrologers. 

'2 D. Pingree, The Thousands of Abu Ma^shar, London, 1968, 7—10. 

13 Pingree, “Masha’allah”, 5-8; “The Indian and pseudo-Indian passages in Greek and Latin 
astronomical and astrological texts”. Viator, vii, 1976, 141—95. 

14 D. Pingree, “The fragments of the works of al-Fazari”, Journal of Near Eastern Studies, xxix, 1970, 

103-23. 

15 Ullmann, Natur- und Gebeimwissenschaften, 303; D. Pingree, Encyclopaedia Iranica, 1, London, 198 5 , 369; 

GAS, vii, 100-1, 1 14. 16 Pingree, Thousands, 9-12. 

,7 Ullmann, Natur- und Gebeimwissenschaften, 308; A. Labarta, Musa ibn Nawbajt: al-Kitab al-Kamil, 
Madrid, 1982. 
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Masha 3 allah 18 was a (Persian?) Jew from Basra who worked as an 
astrologer in Iraq from at least 145/762 until about 200/81 5. 19 The first to 
introduce elements of Aristotelian physics into Arabic, presumably from a 
Harranian source, in his De scientia motus orbis , he relied for his astrological 
doctrines on Pahlavi (Dorotheus, Valens and the Indians 20 ), Greek (Rhe- 
torius) and Syriac (Ptolemy and Hermes probably) texts. Of his numerous 
works few survive in Arabic, though more are extant in Latin, Hebrew and 
Persian, and there are many fragments in these four languages as well as in 
Byzantine Greek. On genethlialogy his Kitab al-Mawalid al-kabtr survives in 
a Latin translation made by Hugo of Sanctalla between ad 1141 and ad 
1 1 5 1 , while his Kitab al-Mawalid , based on Dorotheus and a Byzantine 
treatise of the sixth Christian century, not only survives in Latin, 21 but was 
plagiarized by Masha 3 allah’s pupil, Abu C A1I Yahya b. Ghalib al-Khayyat (d. 
first quarter of third/ninth century). Among his many other works the most 
noteworthy are those devoted to astrological history, a science perfected in 
Sasanid Iran. 22 

Pi ^l-Qiranat wa-l-adyan wa-’l-milal (“On Conjunctions and Religions and 
Sects”), which Masha 3 allah wrote shortly before 197/81 5, combines Zoroas- 
trian millennianism with the theory of the revolutions of the conjunctions 
of Saturn and Jupiter through the four triplicities (i.e. the four groupings of 
three signs 120° and 240° distant from each other; thus Aries-Leo- 
Sagittarius; Taurus-Virgo-Capricorn, etc.). In its original form it pre- 
dicted the downfall of the c Abbasid dynasty and the restoration of Iranian 
rule in 200/8 1 5 ; this was changed by the redactor who has preserved the text 
for us, Ibn Hibinta, who substitutes the triumph of Al?mad b. Buwayh in 
334/945 23 

PiQiydm al-khulafa wa-ma c rifat qiyam kull malik (“On the Rise of Caliphs 
and the Knowledge of the Rise of every King”), written shortly after 193/ 
809, contains themes of the vernal equinoxes of the years in which the reign 
of each caliph down to Harun al-Rashld began. 24 Such astrological histories 
were very popular in Islam. 25 For the proper interpretation of historical 
themes Masha 3 allah wrote a number of theoretical works, some of which 
survive in Latin. 

18 Ullmann, Natur- und Geheimwissenschaf ten 303-6; Pingrcc, Dictionary of Scientific Biography, ix, 1 5 9-62; 
GAS, vii, 102-8, 324. 19 Pingree, “Masha'allah”, 9-12. 

20 Pingrcc, “Indian and pseudo-Indian passages”, 149-j 1, 181-2; “Classical and Byzantine astrology”. 

21 Kennedy and Pingrcc, Astrological History of Masha’allab, 145-74. 

22 D. Pingrcc, “Historical horoscopes”. Journal of the American Oriental Society, lxxxii, i 962, 487-5 02. 

23 Kennedy and Pingree, Astrological History of Masha’ al/ah, 1-125. 24 Ibid., 129-43. 

25 E. S. Kennedy, “Ramifications of the world-year concept in Islamic astrology”, Actes du Dixieme 
Congres International d" Histoire des Sciences, Paris, 1964, 1 23-43. 
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Masha 3 allah’s colleague, c Umar b. al-Farrukhan al-Tabari, 26 was asso- 
ciated not only with al-Man§ur, but, like Abu Sahl b. Nawbakht, also with 
Yahya b. Khalid al-Barmakl. Also like Abu Sahl, he translated Pahlavi 
books into Arabic; due to him are Arabic versions of Dorotheus of Sidon 27 
and a commentary on Ptolemy’s A. potelesmatika ( Kitab al-Arba ah) which 
Abu Yahya b. al-Batriq translated for him. His major independent works 
are the Kitab al-Masail , on astrological interrogations, in 1 38 chapters, and 
the Kitab fVl-Mawalid, on genethlialogy, in three books; of both there exist 
Latin translations. In the latter of these two works he not surprisingly relies 
on Dorotheus, Ptolemy and Masha 3 allah. There also survives in a Latin 
translation by John of Seville a fourth/tenth century or fifth/eleventh 
century reworking of his Liber universus on astrological history, based on 
the doctrine of Kanaka the Indian, 28 who is known to have been an 
astrologer in the court of Harun al-Rashld and whose astrological history of 
the caliphs ends in the reign of al-Ma 3 mun. 29 

A somewhat older contemporary of these early c Abbasid astrologers was 
Thawfll b. Tuma or Theophilus of Edessa, a Syrian Christian who was 
adviser to al-Mahdl and who died - allegedly at the age of ninety - on the 2 
or 3 Muharram 169/15 or 16 July 7 8 5. 30 He wrote extensive works on 
military astrology, genethlialogy and catarchic astrology with interrog- 
ations; his sources were mainly Greek, but he had some knowledge of 
Indian astrology as well, presumably derived from Sasanid Iran. These 
works, though often quoted by Arabic writers, survive as complete entities 
only in Byzantine Greek versions that are probably due to Theophilus 
himself. 

ASTROLOGY IN THE THIRD/NINTH CENTURY 

Arabic astrology continued to be impressively influential during the reign 
of al-Ma 3 mun, though the initial surge of translation activity diminished 
considerably; the third/ninth-century translators worked far more indus- 
triously in the field of astronomy than in that of astrology. The two most 
important authors of this period were al-Khayya$, 31 and Abu c Uthman Sahl 
b. Bishr al-Isra^lP 2 who served Tahir b. al-Husayn at Marw in Khurasan 

26 Ullmann, Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften, 306-7; Pingrcc, Dictionary of Scientific Biography, xm, 538-9; 
GAS, vii, 1 1 1— 1 3, 324—5. 22 D. Pingrcc, Dorothei Sidonii Carmen astrologicum, Leipzig, 1 9 7 6 ■ 

28 D. Pingrcc, “The Liber Universus of c Umar ibn al-Farrukhan al-Tabari”, Journal for the History of 
Arab Science, 1, 1977, 8-12. 

29 Pingree, Dictionary of Scientific Biography, vii, 222-4; GAS, vii, 95-6. 

30 Ullmann, Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften, 302; Pingree, “Indian and pseudo-Indian passages”, 148- 
9; GAS, vii, 49-50. 

31 Ullmann, Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften, 312-13; GAS, vii, 120-1. 

32 Ullmann, Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften, 125-8, 309-12, 325. 
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(205-7/821-2) and the vizier al-Hasan b. Sahl b. Nawbakht in Baghdad. 
Al-Khayyaf wrote on genethlialogy a Kitab Ankara al-mawdlid, , of which a 
large part, as we have noted before, was plagiarized from Masha'allah, 
though Ptolemy and Dorotheus also appear to be among his sources; this 
work was twice translated into Latin - in ad 1 1 36 by Plato of Tivoli and in 
ad 1 1 5 3 by John of Seville. His treatise on interrogations, entitled Kitab al- 
Masail, has not been investigated. Sahl’s works include a Kitab al-Ahkdm 
ala °l~nifbah al-falakiyyah on interrogations, also largely dependent on 
Dorotheus; 33 there exist both Latin and Byzantine Greek translations. On 
catarchic astrology Sahl wrote a Kitab al-Ikhtiyarat c ala z . l-buyut al-ithnay 
z ashar (“Book of Elections according to the Twelve Houses”), in structure 
at least imitating Theophilus’ work on the same subject. The last book of 
some significance that we know to have been penned by Sahl is his Kitab 
Taljawtl sini z l-dlam (“Book of Revolutions of the Years of the World”), of 
which a summary is extant; in this summary, and therefore probably in 
Sahl’s original, al-Khayyaf and Ya'qub b. Ishaq al-Kindl 34 are cited. 

A somewhat younger contemporary of al-Khayya* and Sahl was Abu 
Bakr al-Hasan b. al-Kha§Ib (third/ninth century) 35 from Kufa. His Kitab al- 
Mawalid is one of the most elaborate books extant on genethlialogy; it deals 
with all the implications for the native’s life of each of the twelve 
astrological places. Concerning anniversary themes he composed a Kitab 
Tab am l sinVl-mawalid. For his theories in both these works he is indebted to 
Dorotheus, Ptolemy, Hermes, Andarzghar, c Umar b. al-Farrukhan al- 
Tabari and al-Hasan b. Sahl. Both treatises were translated into Latin, the 
former by Salio of Padua in the seventh/thirteenth century, the latter by 
Plato of Tivoli in the sixth/twelfth. 

An acquaintance of Ibn al-Kha§Ib was Abu 3 l-'Anbas Muhammad b. 
Isl?aq al-$aymarl (213-75/828-88). 36 His Kitab Afl al-usul (“Book of the 
Basis of Bases”) begins with a discussion of general astrological doctrines; a 
second section (if it is really part of this work) consists of valuable 
compendium on catarchic astrology and interrogations arranged in the 
order of the astrological places and derived from such sources as Zeno, 
Antiochus, Dorotheus, Valens, Zaradusht, Buzurgmihr, Jina the Indian 
and Masha 3 allah. 

33 V . Stcgcmann, Dorotheos von Sidon und das sogenannte Introductorium dts Sahl ibn Bitr, Prague, 1942. 

34 O. Loth, “Al-Kindi als Astrolog”, Morgenlandische Forschungen , Leipzig, 1875, 261-309; Ullmann, 
Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften , 313-14; F. Klein-Franke, “Die Ursachen der Krisen bei akuten 
Krankheitcn”, Israel Oriental Studies, v, 1975, 161-88; GAS, vn, 130-4, 326-7. 

35 Ullmann, Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften, 308-9; GAS, vn, 122-4. 

36 Ullmann, Natur - und Geheimwissenschaften, 323-6; GAS, vii, 152-3; Pingree, Encyclopaedia Iranica, 1 
259. 
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A much larger compendium was composed by Abu Yusuf Ya'qub b. All 
al-Qa§ranI, 37 who was in the retinue of the 'Alids of Tabaristan from at least 
250/864 until 270/884. 38 His enormous Jamf al-kitdb or Kitab al-Masail , on 
interrogations, comprises excerpts from the same authorities as had 
contributed to the second section of the Kitab Ajl al-usul (though in far 
greater profusion) as well as from such additional authorities as Theophilus 
of Edessa and Stephanus Byzantinus. 

abu ma'shar ja'far al-balkhi 

The most impressive astrologer writing in Arabic in the third/ninth 
century, however, was Abu Ma'shar Ja'far b. Muhammad al-Balkhl (171- 
272/787-886). 39 He formulated the standard expression of Islamic astrolo- 
gical doctrine in its major fields of genethlialogy and astrological history, 
creating a synthesis of the Indian, 40 Iranian, Greek and Harranian theories 
current in his day. Of particular importance were his philosophical 
justification of astrology in terms of a late neo-Platonic interpretation of 
Aristotelian physics, 41 a justification that he apparently borrowed from 
Harran, and his theory of the derivation of astrological knowledge of all 
civilized nations from an antediluvian revelation. 42 The major works in 
which his views were expressed are the Kitab al-Madkhal al-kabtr , two 
works entitled Kitab Askant al-mawalid , and the Kitab Tafjawil sinVl-mawalid 
on genethlialogy and anniversary themes, and the Kitab al-qiranat and Kitab 
al-Nukat on astrological history; of the first of these, which was translated 
into Latin by John of Seville in ad 1 1 3 3 and by Hermann of Carinthia in ad 
1 140, Abu Ma'shar wrote an epitome, the Kitab al-Madkhal al-saghir , which 
was translated into Latin by Adelard of Bath in the early sixth/twelfth 
century and is probably the basis of the third book of the Byzantine 
Mysteria of Apomasar. The first five of the nine books of the Kitab Ta^awtl 
sinVl-mawalid were also translated into Greek in about ad 1000, 43 and from 


37 Ullmann, Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften, 3 14-5; D. Pingrcc, “Political horoscopes from the reign of 
Zeno”, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xxx, 1977, 1 33—50; GAS, vii , 138-9- 

38 D. Pingree and W. Madelung, “Political horoscopes relating to late ninth century ‘Alids”, Journal of 
Near Eastern Studies, xxxvi, 1977, 147“7 5 • 

39 Pingree, Dictionary of Scientific Biography, 1, 32-9; Ullmann, Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften, 316-24; 
GAS, vii , 1 39-5 1, 328-9; Pingree, Encyclopaedia Iranica, 1, 337—40. 

40 Pingree, “Indian and pseudo-Indian passages”, 1 70-4. 

41 R. Lemay, Abu Ma'shar and Latin Aristotelianism in the Twelfth Century, Beirut, 1962; J. C. Vadct, 

“Une defense de l’astrologie dans lc madhal d’Abu Ma‘§ar al-Balhi”, Annates Islamologiques, v, 1963, 
131-80. 42 Pingree, Thousands. 

43 D. Pingree, Albumasaris De revolutionibus nativitatum, Leipzig, 1968. 
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Greek into Latin in the seventh/thirteenth century. The Kitab al-Qiranat 
and the Kitab al-Nukat were both turned into Latin by John of Seville. Abu 
Ma c shar wrote many other influential works on interrogations and catar- 
chic astrology and on special topics in genethlialogy, but of greater interest 
for the historian of astrology is the collection of his sayings, Mudhdkarat 44 
made by his pupil, Abu Sa c Id Shadhan b. Bahr, which contains a wealth of 
information about astrologers and astrological practice in Baghdad in the 
c Abbasid period. 45 The author of the Byzantine version of the Kitab Taljaml 
sini : l-mawalid wrote a Greek epitome of this work, which was translated 
into Latin in the seventh/thirteenth century. 46 

Of the well-known Harranian scholars contemporary with Abu Ma c shar 
the only ones that need here be mentioned are those who were involved in 
the explication of Ptolemy’s Apotelesmatika in the translation of Ibrahim b. 
al-§alt as revised by Hunaynb. Ishaq. Thabit b. Qurrah(22i-88/836-9oi) 47 
commented on the first book, while Muhammad b. Jabir b. Sinan al-Battanl 
(d. 317/929) 48 explained all four. Other commentaries were written by al- 
Fadl b. Hatim al-NayrizI (d. c. 3 10/922), 49 probably at Baghdad, and by C A 1 I 
b. Ri<Jwan (377-460/988-1068) 50 in Cairo. The last was translated into 
Latin by Aegidius de Thebaldis in the seventh/thirteenth century. 

Falsely attributed to Ptolemy is the extremely popular Kitab al-Tbamarah , 
on which a commentary was written by Abu Ja c far Ahmad b. Yusuf b. al- 
Dayah 51 under the Julunids in Egypt in about 287/900; R. Lemay is 
probably right in asserting that Ahmad himself forged this Centiloquium. 
The work is a collection of sayings relevant to many aspects of astrology. 
There exist a Byzantine version 52 and Latin translations from the Arabic by 
Hugo of Sanctalla and John of Seville in the sixth/twelfth century, and by 
William of Aragon in the seventh/thirteenth; the Greek was turned into 
Latin by Giovanni Gioviano Pontano and George of Trebizond in the 
ninth/fifteenth century. The Kitab al-Thamarah was also commented on by 
Na§Ir al-DIn al-TusI. 53 

44 D. M. Dunlop, "The Mudbakarat ft c Ilm an-Nujum (Dialogues on Astrology) attributed to Abu 
Ma c shar al-Balkhl (Albumasar)”, Iran and Islam, Edinburgh, 1971, 229-46. 

45 E.g. F. Rosenthal, “From Arabic books and manuscripts x: a list of astrological works from the 

‘Discussions’ of Abu Ma c shar and Shadhan’’, Journal of the American Oriental Society, lxxxiii, 1963, 
454-6. 46 L. Thorndike, "Albumasar in Sadan”, Isis, xlv, 1954, 22-32. 

47 B.A. Rosenfeld and A.T. Grigorian, Dictionary of Scientific Biography, xiii, 288-95; GAS, vii, 1 5 1-2, 
J*9- 

48 W. Hartner, Dictionary of Scientific Biography, 1, 507-16; Ullmann, Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften, 328- 
9; GAS, vii, 1 5 8-60. 

49 A. I. Sabra, Dictionary of Scientific Biography, x, 5-7; Ullmann, Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften, 328; 

GAS, vii, 156. 50 R. Amaldez, Dictionary of Scientific Biography, xi, 444—5; GAS, vii, 44. 

51 Ullmann, Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften, 327-8; GAS, vii, 157. 

52 E. Boer, Claudii Ptolemaei Opera, Leipzig, 1952, hi, 2, pt.2. 

53 Ullmann, Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften, 341-2; S. H. Nasr, Dictionary of Scientific Biography, xiii, 
508-14. 
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After the third/ninth century few astrological treatises were composed, and 
these were primarily handbooks for beginners or compilations of expert 
opinions for the adept. In Syria the only authority of note in the fourth/ 
tenth century was Abu 3 l-§aqr c Abd al- c Az!z b. c Uthman al-QabI§I 54 who 
dedicated his Kitab al-Madkhal ila sinaat afykam al-nujum (“Book of the 
Introduction to the Art of Judicial Astrology”) to Sayf al-Dawlah, the 
Hamdanid ruler of Aleppo from 333/945 until 356/967. This elementary 
textbook is chiefly valuable now for its quotations from Hermes, Ptolemy, 
Dorotheus, Andarzghar, Masha 3 allah and Ya c qub b. Ishaq al- Kindi. It was 
translated into Latin by John of Seville in ad i 144, and became the most 
frequently published astrological text of the Renaissance period. 

In Persia the well-known mathematician Abu Sa c Id Ahmad b. Muham- 
mad al-SijzI 55 in the late fourth/tenth century compiled a lengthy Kitab al- 
Jami c al-shaht , in which he summarizes various works and opinions of Abu 
Ma c shar, Zaradusht, Hermes, Ptolemy and Dorotheus. 56 Al-SijzI also wrote 
a Kitab al-Qiranat wa-taljawil sinVl- aldm (“Book of the Conjunctions and the 
Revolutions of the Years of the World”) on astrological history. 57 

Al-Sijzl’s younger contemporary, Abu 3 1 -Rayhan al-BIrunl, 58 wrote 
many treatises dealing with particular points in astrology. His major 
surviving work in the field is the Kitab al-Tafbtm li-atvail {ina c at al-tanjim 
(“Book of Instruction in the Elements of the Art of Astrology”). 59 
Actually, the first two-thirds of this introduction to astrology deal with the 
elements of the other sciences - geometry, arithmetic and astronomy - that 
an astrologer should know; the last third is a useful collection of definitions 
of astrological terms and summaries of procedures in genethlialogy, 
catarchic astrology and interrrogations. In others of his books, and 
particularly in his Kitab ft Tafyqtq ma li-l-Hindf 0 al-BIrunl informs his Arab 
readers in some detail about Indian astrology. 

The most complete summary of Arabic astrology is the Kitab al-Bari c , 
compiled by al-BIrunl’s contemporary, Abu al-Hasan C A 1 I b. abl 3 1 -Rijal, 61 
astrologer to al-Mu c izz b. Badls, the Zirid ruler of north Africa from 406/ 
1016 until 454/1062; Ibn abl 3 1 -Rijal apparently lived until at least the late 
430s/ 1 040s. The Kitab al-Bari c deals in eight books with interrogations, 

54 Ullmann, Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften, 332-3; Pingree, Dictionary of Scientific Biography, xi, 226; 

. GAS, vii, 1 70-1. 

55 Ullmann, Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften, 3 3 3-4; Y. Dold-Samplonius, Dictionary of Scientific Biogra- 
phy, xii, 431-32; GAS, vii, 177-82, 333-4. 56 Pingree, Thousands, 21-4. 57 Ibid., 70-127. 

58 E. S. Kennedy, Dictionary of Scientific Biography, 11, 147-5 8; Ullmann, Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften, 
335; GAS, vii, 188-92. 59 See below, ch. 24, 413-16. 60 Ibid., 416-17. 

61 El 2 , “Ibn Abl ’1-Ridjal”; Ullmann, Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften, 335-7; GAS, vii, 186-8. 
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nativities, catarchic astrology, astrological history and astrological meteor- 
ology; its sources include a vast array of authorities, 62 the citations from 
which make it one of an historian’s most valuable possessions. It was 
translated into Latin from the Old Castilian version made by Yehudah b. 
Mosheh in ad i 2 54 63 by Aegidius de Thebaldis and Petrus de Regio in ad 
1256. Ibn abl 5 1 -Rijal also wrote one of the few poems on astrology in 
Arabic, the Urju^ah ft °l-af}kam (“Poem in the Metre raja % on Judicial 
Astrology”). 

After the fifth/eleventh century a number of other vast compendia were 
written in Arabic, the usefulness of which varies with the obscurity of the 
works which they pillaged. Worthy of mention are the Kitab Majmif aqaml 
al-^ukama" written by Abu Sa c Id Man§ur b. C A 1 I al-Damaghanl 64 in the early 
sixth/twelfth century; the Kitab Safinat al-ahkam ascribed to an otherwise 
unknown al-Nu§ayri; 65 the compilation composed by Ibrahim al-Na§irI 66 in 
759/1358; and the Kitab al-Bulhan of c Abd al-Hasan b. Ahmad b. C A 1 I 
al-l§fahanl. 67 

There remain unmentioned in this chapter numerous treatises, anony- 
mous or not, preserved in libraries throughout the world. The scholarly 
investigation of this vast literature has barely begun; it will take generations 
to arrive at the point where a technical history of Arabic astrology, treating 
in detail its sources and its influences as well as its internal development, can 
be written. The author of the present chapter only hopes to have correctly 
delineated the several stages of that internal development and to have 
identified the principal texts upon which future studies must be based. 

62 E.g. V. Stegemann, Der griechische Astrologe Dorotheas von Sidon und der arabisehe Astrologe Abu 7 - Hasan 
A/I ibn abi ^r-Rifdl, genannt Alboba^en, Heidelberg, 1935. 

63 G. Hilty, El Libro Conp/ido en los ludiyos de las Estrellas, Madrid, 1954. 

64 UUmann, Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften, 337-8. 

65 Ibid., 338-9; GAS, vii, 22 — 4, which ascribes this work to Na$Ir al-DIn al-Jusi. 

66 UUmann, Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften, 343; Pingree, Thousands, 25-6; GAS, vn, 25. 

67 UUmann, Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften, 344; GAS, vn, 24- j. 


CHAPTER 17 

GEOGRAPHICAL AND NAVIGATIONAL 
LITERATURE 


The earliest surviving piece of Arabic literature which may fairly be 
described as an original geographical work is al-Masalik wa-l-mamalik of 
Ibn Khurradadhbih, who was writing during the reign of the caliph al- 
Mu c tamid (reigned 256-79/870-92). By this time half a century had elapsed 
since the death of the magnificent al-Ma 5 mun who is generally credited with 
the generous encouragement of the arts and sciences, and more than two 
centuries since the Arabs had first had their eyes opened to the dazzling 
novelties of the world outside their arid and barren peninsula. Ibn 
Khurradadhbih’s work describes a vast, well-organized and well-known 
empire and clearly it must have had some antecedents. Our knowledge of 
these, however, is extremely fragmentary. 

As the Muslim empire grew and became increasingly difficult to 
administer, its leaders began to feel the need for recorded information 
about their territories, if only for fiscal and military purposes. It may be 
surmised that a great deal more information of this kind was written down 
than we have any knowledge of. There are a few scattered and uninforma- 
tive hints as to this kind of activity, such as the caliph c Umar b. c Abd al- 
c AzIz’s ordering his newly appointed governor of Spain, in 100/7 1 8, to send 
him a description of “al-Andalus and its rivers”, for he had it in mind to 
evacuate the Muslims from that remote and dangerous territory. For all the 
Umayyad period information is just as vague, but the first close contact 
with the Hellenistic world is indicated by Ibn al-Nadlm’s account of the 
doings of Khalid b. Yazld (d. 8 5 /704), who ordered a company of Egyptian 
Greeks who were well acquainted with Arabic to translate books on the Art 
(i.e. of astronomy/astrology) from Greek into Arabic. 1 The names of some 
of these translators are known and it is certain that from very early in 
Umayyad times there existed a corps of translators ready to attempt to 
render the products of a millennium of Greek writing into a language 
which, less than a century before, had no written literature. 


1 Fihrist, trans. Dodge, 581. 
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It is not until the c Abbasid period that we find ourselves on more solid 
ground and begin to perceive the emergence of a genuine geographical 
literature. It is perhaps owing to Greek influence that the earliest works 
have an astronomical bias. This coincided with the interests of the c Abbasid 
government, one of whose first preoccupations was a desire to know the 
length on the earth’s surface corresponding to a degree of the celestial 
sphere as a necessary preliminary to establishing a map of the empire. The 
tradition of this cosmographical bias was maintained permanently in the 
more or less lengthy sections on geodesy and astronomy which later 
became a conventional introduction to books on geography. 

Despite this early contact with Greek, the impetus for the systematic 
approach to cosmography came from India. The first Arabic translation 
from Sanskrit known was the lost Zlj al-Arkand composed about 1 20/738. 
Seemingly it was derived from the Khaqdakhadyaka of Brahmagupta (b. ad 
598). However, more solid information about this very obscure period is 
chiefly associated with Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. Habib al-Fazarl (d. 191/ 
806) and his Sindhind. 

THE SINDHIND 

The Sindhind , as such, is lost, and unfortunately there were two al-Fazarls, 
father and son, who are confused in the sources, and there are other 
discordant and obscure features in the accounts. The clearest appears in its 
oldest form in the Jabaqat al-umam of the Spaniard Abu 3 1 -Qasim $a c id b. 
Ahmad b. $a c id al-Qurpibl (d. 462/1070). The gist of $a c id’s account is that 
in 156/772 there arrived at the court of the caliph al-Man§ur an Indian 
astronomer bringing with him astronomical tables computed in a manner 
hitherto unknown to the Arabs (these tables were apparently based on the 
sine rather than the chord). Al-Man§ur ordered these tables to be put into 
Arabic and Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Fazarl undertook the task, making 
from them a book which astronomers called “the great Sindhind”. 2 H. T. 
Colebrooke 3 was the first to recognize the equivalence of sindhind and the 
Sanskrit word siddhanta applied to a number of treatises on astronomy, and 
identified the work concerned as the Brahma(sphuta) siddhanta composed in 
ad 628 by Brahmagupta. Al-Mas c udl too has something to say about this 
early Indian contact. 4 His account is characteristically muddled but has the 
merit of indicating the knowledge of the existence, if no more, of a book he 
calls Arjabha which reflects the name of the famous earlier Indian 
astronomer Aryabhata or his book Aryabhatiya. Thus the Arabs’ first 

2 Sec al-Qiffl, Ikhbar al-ulama bi-akhbar al-tjukama \ 270. J Algebra, lxv. 

4 Muruj, 1, 150; Tanblh, 220. 
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contact with scientific geography was with that of India. The actual books 
which were the result of this contact are lost, but it is to be supposed that a 
great deal of the material survived in later works which are extant. It is 
difficult to distinguish the fruits of this direct contact with India because the 
Indians in turn had borrowed heavily from the Greeks, and when, soon 
after, this Indian influence on the Arabs was supplanted entirely by Greek, 
the earlier Greek material taken by way of India was naturally absorbed in 
the mass without much trace. 

PTOLEMY 

The Arkand formed the basis for some tables compiled by Abu Ja c far 
Muhammad b. Musa al-Khwarazml, which no longer exist in their original 
form, but for present purposes another work of al-Khwarazml is more 
important. This is his §iirat al-ard (“Depiction of the Earth”). It is closely 
related to Ptolemy’s Geographia ( Geographike Hyphegesis). Since it is the 
earliest genuine geographical work in Arabic, and since, moreover, for the 
Arabs the great Greek authority on geography, in comparison with whom 
all others fade into insignificance, is Ptolemy, the question as to how the 
Arabs came into possession of their Ptolemaic information is an important 
one. The problem, in brief, is that the Arabs give much information on the 
authority of Ptolemy which clearly does come fairly directly from Pto- 
lemy’s Geographia and yet there is not extant in Arabic any work which may 
be described as a translation of it. Moreover, the reports of such a 
translation ever having been made are not clear. It is difficult to believe that 
a work which was so well known and so often quoted should never have 
existed in the form of a straightforward translation into Arabic. This seems, 
however, to be the case. No such translation is extant and there is no clear 
record that it ever existed. 

The Ptolemy in question is Claudius Ptolemy, called in Arabic Bafla- 
mayus (or Ibpilumayus, etc.) al-Qaludhl of Alexandria, who flourished 
during the second century ad. Of his many works only two have a direct 
bearing on Arab geography: the Geographia and the Megale Syntaxis. The 
latter, known to the Arabs as the Majisti and to medieval Europe as the 
Almagest , was early (r. 180/796) translated into Arabic. It is a work on 
astronomy and deals with geography only in that in his Book One Ptolemy 
describes the division of the inhabited world into “climes”. Here Ptolemy 
mentions some of the places situated within each clime. The Geography , as its 
Greek title indicates, is rather the work of a cartographer than a geographer 
in the modern sense. Ptolemy’s attention is directed exclusively to establish- 
ing the positions of places. His work is therefore basically a list of 
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topographical features with their latitudes and longitudes. Three possible 
translators of the Geographia are mentioned in Arabic sources. Two of these 
occur in the short note devoted to it by Ibn al-Nadlm in the Fihrist: “A bad 
translation was made for al-Kindl, then Thabit b. Qurrah made a good 
translation into Arabic. It is also to be found in Syriac.” 5 But the later writer 
al-Qifp, obviously copying from the Fihrist or its source, says that the 
Geographia was translated not for but by al-Kindl. There are no references to 
these translations in the lists of Thabit’s and al-Kindl’ s works elsewhere in 
the Fihrist. The geographer Ibn Khurradadhbih, addressing his dedicatee, 
makes a brief and obscure statement which might be interpreted to mean 
that he translated Ptolemy into Arabic. A Syriac version does indeed exist, 
but it is too condensed to be the source of the detailed Ptolemaic 
knowledge. Abu 3 1 -Fida 3 refers to Rasm al-rub c al-mamur (“Drawing of the 
Inhabited Quarter”) as “a book attributed to Ptolemy and put into Arabic 
for Ma 3 mun”, 6 7 and Hajjl Khallfah (d. 1067/1657) speaks oV'Jughrdfiyd: they 
put it into Arabic in the time of al-Ma^mun but the Arabic version is not 
now to be found . It seems probable that Abu "TFida 3 is actually referring 
to al-Khwarazml’s book, mentioned below, and Hajjl Khallfah’s reference 
is possibly based on his reading of Abu ’ 1 -Fida\ The Kitab al-Mafyamah 
described as being by Ptolemy and quoted by Yaqut is quite clearly not a 
translation of the Geographia. A telling argument that there never was a 
straightforward Arabic version of the Geographia in existence in the second 
half of the third/ninth century is the fact that al-Ya c qubI, who himself 
composed a work on geography and was very well acquainted with the 
Almagest , as he shows by giving a detailed and accurate description of its 
contents in his Ta rtkh^ does not include the Geographia in his list of 
Ptolemy’s works, nor does he mention it in his own geography, though by 
then its contents were certainly well known. 

ABU JA C FAR MUHAMMAD B. MUSA AL-KHWARAZMI 

Thus no direct translation of the Geographia into Arabic survives and 
perhaps never existed. The question now to be posed is: is there any work in 
Arabic which, while not being a direct translation, may be considered to be 
a version of it? For instance, an arrangement with or without contemporary 
additions, derived perhaps via a Syriac version or a Greek source such as 
Theon subsequent to Ptolemy? The answer seems to be that there are two 
which come close to being so, inasmuch as almost all their information is 

5 Trans. Dodge, n, 640. 

6 Giographit <F Aboulfida, trans. J. T. Reinaud and S. Guyard, Paris, 1840, zz, 74. 

7 Kasbf al-fmOn, ed. G. Fluegel, London and Leipzig, 1835-58, n, 603. 
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taken unchanged from the Geographia. These are Kitab §iirat al-ard by 
Muhammad b. Musa al-Khwarazml (d. c. 236/850) and Ajaib al-aqattm al- 
sab c ah i/d nihdyat al-imdrah (“Marvels of the Seven Climes to the End of 
Habitation”) by Suhrab, who was writing some fifty years later. These two 
books resemble each other very closely indeed so that only one need be 
discussed here. The §urat al-ard y as it now survives (in a single manuscript), 
seems to be incomplete. Like the Geographia it is in tabular form, and many 
of the individual entries are identical with those in the Geographia. Al- 
Khwarazml must have suspected that many of these Ptolemaic entries were 
either imaginary (as in the case of many African places) or no longer 
identifiable in his day. He retained them, nevertheless, no doubt out of 
caution and reverence for Ptolemy. There are many new entries to cover 
places which had come into prominence since the rise of Islam. The 
arrangement however is quite different from Ptolemy s. Al-Khwarazml 
organizes his material according to the longest-day clime system, fre- 
quently used afterwards by the Arabs, and he has separate lists for towns, 
rivers, mountains, etc. where Ptolemy lists them all together. Al-Mas udl s 
description of the Geographia as it appears in the Muruj seems to derive from 
a version where Ptolemy’s material had already been arranged somewhat 
after the manner of al-Khwarazml, but what he describes is not identical 
with al-Khwarazml’s work as now extant - but neither is it an exact 
description of the Geographia. 

Of al-Khwarazml nothing is known beyond what is vouchsafed by the 
two or three lines in the Fihrist and a bald reference by al-MuqaddasI. He 
was attached to the famous Bayt al-Hikmah ( House of Wisdom ) in 
Baghdad and his tables (3 tj ) were standard works both before and after al- 
Ma 5 mun’s celebrated rasd (observation, survey) which is about to be 
described. The caliph al-Wathiq (reigned 227—32/842—7) had sent him on an 
unspecified mission to the king of the Khazar (on the north-west shore of 
the Caspian). This would be in 227/841. Al-Khwarazml’s arrangement of 
his information according to climes set a pattern followed by numerous 
authors after him. The basis of this system was to divide the inhabited 
world as then known, from the Fortunate (i.e. Canary) Islands in the West 
to the far extremity of China in the East, into strips parallel with the 
Equator bounded by parallels of latitude corresponding with particular 
values for the length of the longest day. These strips are called iqtim (clime) 
and are numbered from One to Seven from South to North. Thus al- 
Khwarazml’s First Clime extends from the Equator to 16 20 N because it 
is at this latitude that the longest day is thirteen hours. His Second Clime 
extends as far north as 24° oo', his latitude for a longest day of 1 3^ hours, and 
so on. These figures are derived from Ptolemy and so were out of date by al- 
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Khwarazml’s time because of the change in the value of the obliquity of the 
ecliptic. By negligence, conscious choice, or reverence for Ptolemy, al- 
Khwarazml ignored this fact. The system allows for one sub-equatorial 
clime, but to the south of this and to the north of the Seventh Clime 
ordinary human life is assumed to be impossible; in any case this is 
unknown territory. Within the climes, towns and other geographical 
features are described in order of longitude proceeding from West to East. 
(It may be mentioned here that Arab maps are oriented with the South 
towards the top of the sheet.) There are variations on this scheme, but they 
all have in common the principle of distinguishing the climes by reference 
to the length of the longest day. By chance this clime system places Iraq and 
its capital Baghdad in the Fourth, that is the central, Clime. Iraq thus, being 
in the middle of everything, has the maximum of every virtue. In this way 
there is a happy link with the other regional systems which begin by placing 
Iraq at the centre of the inhabited world. 


GEODESY 

During al-Ma 3 mun’s lifetime and under his active patronage (symbolized 
by the establishment of the Bayt al-Hikmah), the intellectual outburst 
characteristic of the early Abbasid age was well under way. By this time the 
Arabs had fully mastered the astronomy of Ptolemy. It would seem that 
intellectual curiosity was the mainspring of their activity, because the 
results of their researches could have had little immediate practical value. It 
is sometimes said that the astronomers were largely motivated by a desire to 
know the exact direction of the qiblah from any given place for the guidance 
of individual Muslims as well as for the accurate orientation of mosques, 
and to be able to fix the times of prayer. But the fact is that the orthodox 
methods of determining these matters are rules of thumb having nothing to 
do with exact celestial observation, and in point of fact these topics are not 
often stressed by astronomical or geographical writers as a justification for 
their studies. 

The Arabs were aware of the results of the famous measurements by 
Eratosthenes and Posidonius to determine the length on the surface of the 
earth corresponding with a degree of the celestial meridian. This is a basic 
dimension from which the size of the earth is known and which is at the 
foundation of all map-making. Al-Ma 5 mun decided that the value of a 
degree should be redetermined, chiefly because the Greek value for this unit 
was expressed in stadia and there was doubt as to the ratio between the 
stadium and the Arab mil. By now the /»7/had been standardized, on the basis 
of the width of a barleycorn, at very close to 2,000 metres. This redetermi- 


nation was carried out at least twice in different localities chosen for being 
flat and extensive. One of the best accounts of this procedure is given by al- 
Blrunl in his Tafjdtd . 8 Two parties of observers, armed with the best 
instruments obtainable, proceeded in opposite directions from a point on 
the plain of Sinjar in northern Mesopotamia along an exact north-south 
line, which they staked out with poles as they proceeded. As they 
progressed each party measured the distance travelled and observed the 
sun’s meridian altitude day by day. When they found that the altitude had 
changed by one degree they retraced their steps, repeating their obser- 
vations. These observations, adjusted for the change in the sun’s declina- 
tion while they were being made, were enough to determine the result, 
which was fifty-six mil. Al-BIrunI goes on to state that other versions 
reported the result as 5 62 mil , so that there was an urgent need in his day for a 
repetition of the observation, and he laments that circumstances had never 
permitted him to undertake it, though he had suitable sites and other 
methods in mind. In his later Tafhim , 9 he gives the value of 562 without 
comment, having no doubt concluded - rightly - that this was a more 
accurate value. 

FROM GEODESY TO ADAB 

The astronomical and mathematical approach to the depiction of the world 
as represented by al-Khwarazmi and Suhrab soon ceased to be the main 
preoccupation of writers on geography, and their writings began to take on 
a more human aspect. Mathematics and astronomy became the preserve of a 
separate technical literature, while places and people became drawn 
towards the domain of adab, general culture. That is not to say that Ptolemy 
and his disciples were forgotten. On the contrary, their influence remained 
very strong and for centuries after, on a global as opposed to a regional 
scale, the Ptolemaic view reigned supreme, though less and less under- 
stood, so that most writers on geography considered a section on the 
Ptolemaic system to be an indispensable part of their introductory matter. 
By this time the Muslims had acquired a great deal of knowledge and 
sophistication; they had been exposed to the freely speculative atmosphere 
of Greek thought; the government of the empire was, for the time being, in 
the hands of a class headed by a caliph who did not accept the narrowness of 
the orthodox religious outlook and had established an intellectual ambience 
that was wide-ranging, free-thinking and intoxicating. The cultured 
citizens of Baghdad had the feeling that the scope for their intellectual 

8 Partially ed. A. Z. V. Togan, BirunVs Picture of the World , Delhi, 1958; and see below, ch. 14, 410-12. 

9 See below, ch. 24, 415-16. 
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activity was unlimited. Among these people there arose the concept oiadab. 
One who aspired to be a possessor of adab — an adib — considered that he 
ought to know something about everything and that there was no topic that 
did not merit serious investigation. At the same time the Islamic empire was 
by now very large and complicated, and its administrators needed infor- 
mation if they were to carry out the business of government efficiently. The 
Iranians were beginning to play a dominant role in intellectual and 
administrative affairs and clearly the new outlook, seen at its apogee in the 
“Classical” school of geography to be considered later, was, at least in part 
the result of peculiarly Iranian preoccupations. These factors (and others) 
explain how a different kind of geographical material began to attract 
literary men and to be incorporated into works which are not works of 
geography exactly but something else - works of edification or recreation 
(i.e. afiab-books) or manuals for civil servants, or both in varying propor- 
tions. A sort of human geography is born. 

The first of these cultured Iranianized administrators to compose a book 
on geography was c Ubaydullah b. al-Qasim b. Khurradadhbih (d. c. 272/ 
885). He seems to have been a typical kdtib of his time, a literary person who 
wrote on various subjects, though little of his work has survived except for 
his geography. Information about him is exceedingly sparse. Indeed, it is to 
be remarked that compilers of biographies generally have little to say about 
geographers, no doubt because geography, not being easily definable, was 
never quite recognized as an independent discipline. A geographer there- 
fore got into a biographical dictionary because he wrote on some other 
recognized” subject. Ibn Khurradadhbih, for example, finds a place in Ibn 
al-Nadlm’s Fihrist because he wrote also on music, and so is included in Ibn 
al-Nadlm’s section on singers, boon companions, wits, etc. To Ibn al- 
Nadlm we owe the information that sometime during his life Ibn Khurra- 
dadhbih held the office of Director of Posts and Intelligence (sahib al-barid 
wa-'l-khabar) and it was this activity, presumably, which prompted him to 
compose his Kitab al-Masdlik wa-l-mamdlik (“Book of Routes and 
Realms”). From here it is a facile step to see Ibn Khurradadhbih as the 
conscientious civil servant composing a manual for the benefit of his fellow 
functionaries. But this is pure speculation having no real support in the 
biographical data (a mere four lines in Ibn al-Nadlm) nor the Masalik itself. 
It must always be borne in mind that the citizens of c Abbasid Baghdad do 
not necessarily fit well into the categories of the twentieth century. 

Ibn Khurradadhbih divides the world into four regions which clearly 
represent a Persian tradition. He knows about the seven Greek climes and 
also about the other Greek division into four regions: Europe, Libya, 
Ethiopia and Scythia. But these he merely mentions in passing. To his four 
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main regions he adds an additional one, now conceived of as a separate fifth 
region, namely the Sawad of Iraq, the central metropolitan area where all 
the others meet. He begins his enumeration with the Sawad not because it is 
where Baghdad, the capital of the Islamic empire, stands, but because “the 
kings of Persia used to call it dilirdnshahr , that is to say ‘the heart of Iraq’ ”. 10 
Not only does he quote the phrase in Persian, but he translates l ran as z iraq, 
thus betraying a belief, explicit in other writers, that c iraq is derived from or 
is a corruption of Iran. The boundaries between his four regions radiate 
from the Sawad as though it were the centre of a wheel of which they are the 
spokes. After the Sawad he deals with the mashriq, which broadly corres- 
ponds to modern Persia and Afghanistan, losing itself in India, China and 
Central Asia. Next comes the maghrib , which consists of northern Iraq, 
Byzantine territory, Syria, Egypt and all to the west of those. For the 
northern division he uses the term jarbl. This includes Armenia, Adharbay- 
jan, Gllan, Jabaristan and everything beyond. Finally the south (toyman) 
corresponds practically with the Arabian peninsula. 

Much of this is simply itineraries, lists of districts and tax assessments, 
but there is a great deal of other information which takes the work well 
outside the category of manuals for administrators. For instance, it seems as 
if Ibn Khurradadhbih, in his reading, had collected references in the poets 
to places, for very frequently he interrupts the dry sequence of place-names 
to insert a fragment of poetry where the name occurs. Very often he puts in 
an item of historical information or an anecdote. Having dealt more or less 
systematically with his four regions he finishes his book with a mass of 
miscellaneous material: the Radhaniyyah merchants; the Rus (i.e. Scandina- 
vians); marvels such as the volcano in Sicily or a place where it never stops 
raining. 

Ibn Khurradadhbih’s younger contemporary Ibn Wa<Jih al-Ya c qubI uses 
the same divisions with the same terminology. His Kitab al-Buldan ( Book 
of the Lands”), as now extant, is incomplete, so that we lack the whole of 
the jarbl and the first part of the maghrib . As usual nothing much is known 
about al-Ya c qubi himself. He must have died about 287/900. Unlike his 
contemporaries Ibn Khurradadhbih, Ibn al-Faqih al-Hamadhanl and Ibn 
Rustih, he seems not to have had a Persian background, being by descent 
Egyptian though always based on Baghdad. He travelled a great deal and 
acknowledges that he lost no opportunity to collect information, especially 
of a historical nature. He is perhaps to be classified rather as a historian than 
a geographer, for his major work is a substantial history remarkable for its 
detailed treatment of the pre-Islamic era. The Kitab al-Buldan y composed in 

10 Kitab al- Masalik wa-l-mamalik , 5 . 
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276/889, betrays this historical bias, for all the copious non-geographical 
information which it provides is historical in character. The tone is sober. 
The literary embellishments of Ibn Khurradadhbih and his taste for 
marvels are conspicuously lacking. There is not a single line of verse in the 
whole book. He too begins his description of the Islamic world with 
Baghdad. The Persian inspiration for this treatment is not as clear as in Ibn 
Khurradadhbih but it is revealed by his phraseology: “I begin,” he says, 

w ith Iraq, because it is the middle of the world and the navel of the earth 
and I mention Baghdad because it is the middle of Iraq (wastal-iraq).” This 
is an exact echo of dil iranshahr. Notable also by comparison with Ibn 
Khurradadhbih is his complete neglect of the lands outside the domination 
of Islam. For him they seem not to exist. 

The tendency for the distinction between cultural and technical to 
become blurred, or for the failure of modern ideas of literary categories to 
apply to Classical Arabic literature, is even better exemplified by two other 
writers, Persian also, who flourished at this time. Abu C A 1 I Afcmad b. c Umar 
b. Rustih (fl. 290/903) was a native of Isfahan who seems not to have made 
any journeys except for the Pilgrimage. Of his al-A c laq al-naftsah (“The 
Precious Objects”) only Part Seven survives and even that ends in mid-air. 
This Part Seven does not possess any clear organization and one may only 
speculate as to the overall scheme of the voluminous work of which it 
formed part. It is sheer guesswork to characterize Ibn Rustih’s work as “a 
rich source of information about all kinds of subjects that interested the 
cultivated classes of society”. 11 However, the contents of Part Seven are 
nearly all of a geographical kind. Ibn Rustih begins with extensive 
quotations from the Qur 3 an which he prefixes to a long section on 
cosmology where he sets forth the Greek theories on the sphericity of the 
earth, etc. This is followed by another long section on Mecca and Medina. 
These two features - the insistence on the compatibility of Quranic 
revelation with pre-Islamic Greek theory and the primacy in treatment 
accorded to the Islamic Holy Places - along with other scattered indica- 
tions, lead A. Miquel 12 to suggest that Ibn Rustih was a supporter of the 
Shu ubiyyah, that is the party (naturally composed for the most part of 
Persians and Turks) who held that the Arabs, despite the fact that the 
Prophet was one of them, were not necessarily pre-eminent among nations. 
Ibn Rustih, the Persian nationalist, wished to demonstrate clearly, but with 
prudence, the virtues of a non- Arab race and of the period before God had 
bestowed the boon of Islam on mankind (i.e. when the Persian empire was 
at its height), and yet at the same time to demonstrate his attachment to 

11 EI> (siippl.), ‘Djughrafiya”. 12 Miquel, La Geographie humaine du monde musulman, 201. 


Islam. However, even his Islam is unorthodox, for he seems to be attracted 
both to the Shl c ah and the Mu c tazilah. His interest in the non- Arab and non- 
Muslim or doubtfully Muslim Khazar, Bulghar, Rus, etc., to the exclusion 
of practically all the western regions of Islam, may point in the same 
direction. The last part of al-A c laq al-naftsah , in its present truncated form, 
has nothing to do with geography. The hiatus between this and the 
previous geographical material is so marked that one might suppose it to be 
the break between Parts Seven and Eight of the original, but there is no 
break in either of the two manuscripts extant. 

The process by which the province of geography becomes absorbed into 
the domain oiadab reaches its climax in another Kitab al-Buldan - that of Ibn 
al-Faqlh al-Hamadhanl. Ibn al-Faqih imparts his information not, so to 
speak, for its own sake but in order to help his reader to attain his ambition 
to be an adib. What he says is not meant to have any practical use. The 
utilitarian spirit, clear in al-Ya c qubI but becoming fainter as one goes from 
him to Ibn Khurradadhbih to Ibn Rustih, is here hardly to be perceived at 
all, and even there it is merely coincidental. Practically nothing is known 
about the author, nor are we quite clear as to the status of the book ascribed 
to him. It seems to be well established that Ibn al-Faqlh was a Persian, a 
native of Hamadhan, who was writing about 290/903, and that the Kitab al- 
Buldan which we possess is an abridgement by one al-Shayzarl of an original 
some four or five times the length. As an adib , not a dry geographer, Ibn al- 
Faqlh is under no obligation to deal with his geographical material in a 
systematic way. His order of treatment does not seem to follow any plan. It 
begins with Mecca and Medina and continues with Baljrayn, then the 
Yemen, then Egypt. The Maghrib comes next, then Syria. The Islamic 
world is then left for a time for an excursion into the lands of Byzantium. 
After that come Iraq and Persia. Another excursion outside Islam to 
Armenia follows, and the discourse ends with Khurasan. His geographical 
information is copiously enlivened with legendary or traditional matter, 
such as the long account of the city of al-Baht or the embassy to the Rum. 
He loves numbers, especially when occurring in apothegms: “'Abdullah b. 
c Amr b. al- c A$ said: ‘There are ten blessings. In Egypt there are nine, in the 
rest of the earth one. Evil is in ten portions. In Egypt there is one portion, 
and in all the rest of the earth nine portions.’” 13 In addition to these 
remotely “geographical” chapters representative of “la litterarisation de 
themes jusque la reserves aux specialistes” 14 there is a substantial section 
which has no connection with geography whatever: “The Conversion of 
Humour to Solemnity and of Solemnity to Humour as well as numerous 

13 Mukhtajar Kitab al-Buldan, 57. 


14 Miquel, La Giographie humaine du monde musulman, 66. 
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shorter “irrelevant” passages. Characteristic of the adtb is the interest in 
linguistic matters. Ibn al-Faqlh offers etymologies for many toponyms. At 
one place he takes the opportunity to parade almost a whole page of nisbah- 
adjectives derived from names of places or peoples: sughdt daggers, slni 
saddles, farisl cuirasses, turki bowstrings, etc. 

AL-BALKHI- AL-I§yAKHRI- IBN H AWQAL — AL-MUQADDASI 

What some call the “Classical” school of Arabic geographical literature is 
formed by four writers spanning the century ending in about 390/1000. 
They are Abu Zayd Ahmad al-Balkhl (? d. 322/934), Ibrahim b. Muhammad 
al-l§takhrl (d. c. 350/961), Abu 3 1 -Qasim b. Hawqal (d. c. 380/990) and 
Muhammad b. A^mad al-MuqaddasI (d. after 378/988). 

Al-Balkhl’s book is lost, but M. J. de Goeje 15 long ago demonstrated 
that al-I§(akhri’s is based on it, though al-I§takhri does not say so. Ibn 
Idawqal in turn composed a revised edition of al-I§takhri’s book. Al- 
Muqaddasl shows more independence than his predecessors but he was 
clearly in the same tradition. Of the three he alone indicates unmistakably 
that he had had al-Balkhl’s book in his hand. He was not certain (at least at 
first) that the book under his eyes was actually the original al-Balkhl or al- 
I§{akhrl’s revision of it. This was the beginning of a confusion about these 
writers and their works which still persists and has even increased. The only 
substantial information about Abu Zayd al-Balkhl is that contained in the 
Irshad al-artb of Yaqut, but this contains textual and chronological difficul- 
ties which make it seem as though the information does not fit the man. It is 
especially remarkable that Yaqut, himself the author of a famous geogra- 
phical dictionary where al-Balkhl’ s book is referred to, not once refers to 
this book in his biography of al-Balkhl in the Irshad , 16 The confusion is 
compounded by the fact that the three books extant exist in widely differing 
recensions and it so happens that al-MuqaddasI’ s short statement on al- 
Balkhl exists in two quite different forms. The first form was written when 
seemingly he had concluded that the book was by al-l§fakhrl, not al-Balkhl, 
but by the time he was writing the second version he seems to have decided 
that after all al-Balkhl was the true author. It is difficult to decide what to 
make of this. All one may say with confidence is that al-I$takhri based his 
work on one of uncertain form by al-Balkhl. With somewhat less confi- 
dence one may add that al-Balkhl’ s work was basically a set of twenty maps 
to which the text was subsidiary. This set, known through its successors, is 
referred to by some European writers as the “Atlas of Islam”. 


15 “Die Istakhri BalkhI Frage”. 


16 


1, 141. 
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These maps and the underlying idea of how the world should be depicted 
are the important contribution of the Classical school. The methods used 
before them had been metaphysical or geometrical, reflecting ideas 
divorced from the practicalities of terrestrial life. Al-I 5f akhri states his aim 
immediately in his opening paragraphs. He wants to list the regions of the 
earth *ala mamalik , , “according to kingdoms” by which it is clear that he 
means political regions, and so, by extension, regions defined by the 
character of the world’s surface and its inhabitants rather than arbitrary 
lines. The maps are the important thing: “The aim of this book of mine is to 
give a depiction (tafwlr) of these climes, which have not been mentioned by 
anyone that I know of.”*? Furthermore, although the principles apply to 
the whole world, the maps themselves and the accompanying text concern 
themselves with the Islamic world only. This is a deliberate restriction but 
is not explained. His series of twenty maps is preceded by a world-map, 
which represents the ancient idea of the world occupying the greater part of 
one hemisphere and being entirely surrounded by water. The separate 
regional maps are quite independent of one another; there is no question of 
any possibility of fitting the maps of adjoining regions together. 

It does not seem that al-I^akhrl himself travelled very much, though the 
evidence is negative. His successor and continuator Ibn Hawqal, on the 
contrary, was addicted, as he says, to the reading of books on geography 
from early youth and later travelled extensively. Many of his journeys may 
be traced from references in his book. He hints several times at his partiality 
for the Fapmids and it has been suggested that he was a secret agent for 
them. At one point he came face-to-face with al-I^akhrf, as a result of which 
encounter Ibn Hawqal decided to revise his predecessor’s work. It appears 
that his intention at first was simply to rewrite it and improve its literary 
style but, in fact, and in the course of several recensions, he added much 
new material, largely as a result of his first-hand knowledge. In particular, 
his information on the Sahara is quite new. He breaks entirely new ground 
also in showing an interest in ordinary economic matters as opposed to 
marvels and curiosities. Despite a dependence on his predecessor which he 
does not acknowledge, his version is nevertheless a great improvement. On 
every page there are examples of some slight omission or addition or 
rearrangement by which he stamps his personality on his work and gives to 
it a liveliness which is lacking in al-I§fakhri’s. 

The Classical school culminates in a highly original author who may be 
said, in a very general way, to represent a nodal point where all the strands 
of geographical writing come together, only to part again as different 

17 Kttab al-Masalik wa-^l-mamalik, 3. 
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strands. In Miquel’s words: “S’il est permis de schematise^ on peut dire 
qu’avant elle la geographic est politique et mathematique, d’une part, 
litteraire et anecdotique de l’autre; apres elle, elle evolue vers le diction- 
naire, l’encyclopedie scientifique ou le recit de voyages.” 18 Al-MuqaddasI 
seems to have led the life of a kind of cultured vagabond, for, in a 
remarkable autobiographical passage, he says that he has experienced all 
that may happen to a traveller except being a beggar or committing a 
serious crime. He goes on in a sustained passage of rhymed prose to name 
some of these experiences, from which, making due allowance for his 
boastful exuberance, one perceives an open-minded, ebullient, unconven- 
tional, inquisitive man who was ready to take the rough with the smooth 
and learn a lesson from every situation. His insistence on the value of seeing 
things for oneself and his evident pleasure in doing so are perhaps the chief 
attraction of Afysan al-taqaslm ft ma c rifat al-aqaltm ( The Best Classification, 
on the Knowledge of the Provinces” c. 380/990). He insists also on the 
methodical presentation of his information. Every region is described 
according to a fixed format. He has freed himself more or less completely 
from the al-BalkhI-al-I§fakhrI-Ibn Hawqal framework, though restricting 
himself to the lands of Islam. His regions, still referred to as iqtim , are now 
reduced from twenty to fourteen, of which he classifies six as Arab, the rest 
belonging to the non-Arabs ( aajim ). He does not speak of depicting cLe 
regions of Islam, nor does he mention maps (although some of the 
manuscripts of Afjsan al-taqaslm are accompanied by versions of the I§£akhri 
maps). 

al-mas c udi 

The celebrated Abu 5 1-Idasan c Ali al-Mas c udi (d. c. 345 /95<>) does not fit wel1 
into any school or tradition. In his exuberance and love of travel he 
resembles his junior contemporary al-Muqaddasi, while in his combining 
of different disciplines in one work he has something of the character of the 
earlier *^-writers, but also of the later encyclopaedists. He is generally 
thought of as a historian. The bulk of the contents of his two surviving 
works is historical in nature, but the introductions are chiefly geographical 
and there is much more geographical material embedded in the rest. Much 
has been written by Europeans about al-Mas c udI, perhaps because the 
Muruj was one of the first important Arabic works to circulate translated 
into a European language. Comment is often eulogistic in tone (“the 
Herodotus of the Arabs”, “the Muslim Pliny”), following the example of 

18 In al-Muqaddasi, Afcan al-taqaslm ft ma'rifat al-aqalim , partially trans. A. Miquel, La Mtilleure 
Repartition pour la connaissance des provinces , Damascus, 1963) xxiii. 
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Ibn Khaldun, who calls him imam li-l-mu > arrikhin i “a leader for historians”, 
though not exempting him from his general censure of historians for their 
uncritical approach to their sources. In common with his contemporaries 
and successors al-Mas udl saw his task as the transmitting of reports, not 
investigating them or commenting on their veracity or plausibility. His two 
surviving works are Muruj al-dbahab (“Meadows of Gold”) and al-Tanbih 
wa-'l-ishrdf (“Indication and Conspectus”), of which the first is much the 
better known. Al-Mas c udl mentions or quotes thirty-six other books which 
he composed, but, as there is no surviving trace of the books themselves, 
nor any mention by any other writer that he ever had any of these works in 
his hand, it may be suspected that they never existed outside al-Mas c ud!’s 
imagination. Little is known about the man himself. His education and 
background are obscure and there is no clue as to how he financed his 
travels. By his own account he was a great traveller and visited most of the 
lands of the Islamic empire except the Maghrib. He gives a great deal of 
original information of a geographical kind but his treatment is quite 
unsystematic. He moves erratically from one topic to another, mixing 
history, geography, law, religion, etc., leaving a trail of loose ends behind 
him. His chief virtue is perhaps his open-mindedness, which leads him to 
devote much space to the non-Islamic lands. 

al-birun! 

Al-BIrunI is not usually thought of as a geographer any more than al- 
Mas c udl is. It is convenient to place these two together inasmuch as both 
men were universal spirits interested in everything and prepared to record 
their knowledge in books which cannot conveniently be categorized, but 
really there is little resemblance. Al-BIruni’s mind was that of a scientist in 
the modern sense. He is exact and lucid where al-Mas c ud! is blurred and 
obscure. His lifelong interests were mathematics and astronomy, and so his 
first great work al-Athar al-bdqiyab c an al-qurun al-khaliyab (“The Surviving 
Monuments of Past Centuries”) 19 deals with calendars and problems, 
mainly mathematical, connected with them, but in the course of his 
exposition he has occasion to give much information about the various 
peoples whose chronology he is discussing. 

Though really peripheral to geographical literature al-BIrunl deserves to 
be mentioned here, first, as one of the towering intellectual figures of 
medieval Islam, a universal genius capable of illuminating any topic he 
touched (for example, he realized that the soil of Lower Egypt is alluvium 

19 Sec below, ch. 24, 408-9. 
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brought down by the waters of the Nile from the mountains where they 
have their origin); and secondly, on a more mundane level, as one who 
added a detailed description of northern India to the stock of geographical 
knowledge lying ready to hand for the compilers and encyclopaedists to 
manipulate each according to his own ideas. 

By the date of al-BIrunl’s death al-Khwarazml had been dead for two 
centuries. The astronomers, the adab- writers, the “Classical” school and all 
their adherents, known and unknown, had over these centuries amassed a 
huge stock of material about the Islamic lands and beyond, to which little 
new was destined to be added in the following centuries. The bricks had 
been made and were ready for conversion into buildings according to 
various plans. 

“post-classical” geographers: al-bakr! and al-idrisi 

The “Post-Classical” geographical writers, any more than their prede- 
cessors, are not readily classifiable. None of their works is purely geographi- 
cal in any modern sense. Even those works of which the main concern is with 
topography and toponymy invariably contain a greater or lesser quantity of 
biographical, historical or other information. None of them pays attention 
to economic matters. On the other hand, works which are avowedly 
concerned with history or, to a lesser extent biography, will often contain 
geographical information which is deliberate and not merely incidental. 
Some writers continue the tradition of al-Masalik wa- l-mamalik with little 
change in the method or in the material handled. Others reassemble the old 
material in a different form; for instance, by assigning it to regions defined 
in one way or another. Others put toponyms in alphabetical order as in a 
dictionary. Others again include a section on geography or cosmology as 
part of an encyclopaedia. It is difficult to perceive schools or trends or 
traditions so that any order of the treatment of these writers is artificial; one 
arrangement is as good as another. The two outstanding-authors who 
carried on the “Classical” tradition are al-Bakri (d. 487/1094) anc * al-idrisi 

(fl. 548/1154)* . 

Abu c Ubayd al-Bakri was an Andalusian. The great difficulty in assessing 
his work is that the manuscripts of his work at present known cannot be 
made to yield a complete version of al-Bakrl’s own original text. Some of 
them must be regarded as abridgements and some are possibly not even by 
al-Bakrl. The section on the Iberian peninsula, al-Bakri’s own homeland, is 
hardly longer than his account of the Sahara and the lands of the Blacks 
beyond it, and it differs from it in treatment. The fact that al-Bakri s 
influence on his successors is apparently restricted to information on west 
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Africa suggests that his section on that region has circulated as a detached 
volume almost from the moment of its completion. It is on his account of 
west Africa that al-Bakri’s fame is founded. He must have had excellent 
sources for the bilad al-sudbn but it is not known what they were. He is a 
prime source for the history of that country and the spread of Islam there. 
His knowledge of the Slavonic peoples and of northern Europe too was 
more detailed than that of any of his predecessors. 

Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Idrlsi is perhaps the best known to 
Europeans of all the Arab geographers, and that probably for the same 
reason as that which brought al-Mas c udI particularly to their notice. An 
abridgement of his work published at Rome in ad 1592 was one of the first 
Arabic books ever printed and a Latin translation was published in Paris 
twenty-seven years later. This early publication has generated a large 
literature on al-ldrisl. 

Not much is known about his life, possibly because he was ignored by his 
fellow Muslims as a renegade. He served the Norman king of Sicily, Roger 
II, and dedicated his book to him. His Nu^hat al-mushtaq fi "khtiraq al-afaq 
(“The Pleasure of Him who Longs to Cross the Horizons”), alias Kitdb 
Rujar (“Roger’s Book”), was finished in 548/1154. The manuscripts have 
always been accompanied by a set of maps in the Ptolemy-KhwarazmI 
tradition of which the antecedents are not known. The separate sheets of 
these maps are rectangles bounded by the requirements of the longest-day 
clime system. Their north-south dimension is determined by the length of 
the longest day and from East to West they measure sixteen degrees. The 
habitable part of the earth was thought to be contained within one 
hemisphere, i.e. 180 degrees, and a band ten degrees wide all round was 
occupied by the Surrounding Ocean. This left 160 degrees to be divided 
into ten sections. Nu^hat al-mushtaq was designed to accompany a large 
planisphere engraved on silver for Roger, which must have been a version 
of the first map of al-Idrlsi s set. This, unlike all the others, is circular and 
clearly is a descendant of the al-I§(akhri— Ibn Hawqal maps. Al-Idrlsi gives 
no indication that he knew anything of astronomical geography despite his 
division into astronomical climes, and it seems probable that he based his 
text on the maps, not the reverse. The introduction to the work is not very 
informative. The maps contain toponyms, most or all of Ptolemaic origin, 
which do not occur in the text, and there are signs that al-Idrlsi adapted his 
information to make it accord with the maps. This, and other suspicious 
features such as the too-frequent occurrence of conventional phrases, 
that al-ldrlsl’s work should be used with caution. 

Some of al-ldrlsl’s information is taken (without acknowledgement) 
from al-Bakri, and al-Bakri’s hand may be perceived in a series of works 
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whose writers plundered him for their chapters on Africa. The anonymous 
Kitdb al-lstibsdr (“Book of Reflection”, completed 587/1 *90 is > as far as 
Africa is concerned, simply a revision in two layers, with a minimum of 
textual change, of al-Bakri’s text. 

Almost a century and a half after al-Idrlsi, the Andalusian Abu 1 -Hasan 
C A 1 I b. Musa b. Sa c Id composed a work of uncertain title which is based 
firmly on al-Idrlsfs work. The division into climes is the same as that of al- 
IdrlsI, but Ibn Sa c Id gives a plethora of actual latitudes and longitudes. 
Indeed, Ibn Sa c Id gives the impression even more than al-Idrlsi of having 
composed his work with a set of Ptolemy-KhwarazmI maps in front of 
him. His co-ordinates are not, of course, the result of astronomical or 
terrestrial observations; they are simply measured from the map. He 
provides a little fresh information on the authority of one Ibn Fafimah, of 
whom nothing is known. Later on the Syrian prince Abu 1 -Fida (d. 732/ 
1331) collated and arranged in scholarly fashion the work of many of his 
predecessors (whom he names) into a compendium, partly in tabular form, 
entitled Taqwim al-buldan (“Survey of the Lands”). Abu 1 -Fida s contem- 
porary and fellow countryman Shams al-DIn al-Dimashql (d. 727/1327) 
incorporated very much the same material in Nukhbat al-dahr fi aja ib al- 
barr wa-l-bahr (“The Choice of the Age, on the Marvels of Land and Sea”). 
By this time the age of the compilers, arrangers and encyclopaedists had 
begun. To deal with these it is necessary to go back a century or so. 

DICTIONARIES AND ENCYCLOPAEDIAS 

In 656/1258 the Mongols occupied Baghdad and put a formal end to the 
c Abbasid caliphate. This catastrophe marked another stage in the political 
decline of the Islamic empire which had begun much earlier with the 
Buwayhids, the Saljuqs, etc., but it would be difficult to demonstrate that 
there was a parallel decline in literary activity. As far as geographical 
literature is concerned, the changes which may be discerned are largely 
inherent in the subject. The more information accumulates the greater the 
need for it to be presented in usable form. Hence the rise of a new kind of 
literature of which the aim is no longer primarily to gather but to shape. 
The interest of works composed under these circumstances may be as much 
in the manner of presentation as in the content. 

The earliest of these classificatory works extant is apparently the Mufam 
mb 3 stajam (“Dictionary of What is Found Incomprehensible”) of al-Bakri, 
the Andalusian writer previously mentioned. It is a repertory of only such 
place names as occur in the ancient literature, i.e. poetry and the Prophetic 
Tradition. The geographical information is of the scantiest, consisting for 
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the most part of laconic statements, such as “a place in Najd” or “a 
watering-place in the territory of the Banu So-and-so”. A great part of most 
entries is quotations of lines of verse where the name occurs, with some 
comment on its etymology. Al-Bakri had no well-known followers in this 
genre and it was not until the beginning of the seventh/thirteenth century 
that the first genuine gazetteer saw the light. This was the Mujam al-buldan 
( Dictionary of Lands ) of Yaqut. Yaqut b. c Abdullah al-HamawI was a 
freed slave of Greek origin who worked tirelessly at his two great works of 
compilation until his death at Aleppo in 626/1229. His big biographical 
dictionary Irshad al-artb has already been mentioned. Mu jam al-buldan is a 
vast compilation where place-names are listed in alphabetical order. There 
is an extensive introduction in which Yaqut surveys the general field of 
geography and cosmology. It is in principle a world gazetteer. Yaqut did 
not know very much about the more remote regions of the world, 
especially those outside the domain of Islam, and such information as he 
had about them he suspected of being unreliable. He dealt with it to the best 
of his ability. There is, for example, a very long chapter on $In, i.e. China, in 
which he ^ays disarmingly: “Here is something about Furthest China, 
which I mention as I find it and do not guarantee its authenticity. If it is true, 
I will have achieved my aim; if it is not true you will know what people 
assert.” He identifies his sources fairly scrupulously, which helps the reader 
to allow for anachronisms. One of these sources, much-quoted, is a lost 
* A VV dedicated to the Fapmid caliph al- c Az!z by one Hasan al-Muhallabl. It 
may be deduced that this was an important work in the Classical tradition. 
Yaqut’s entries tend to follow a standard pattern. An entry begins by 
establishing the correct spelling and vocalization of the name and discuss- 
ing its etymology. After this comes information of a more especially 
“geographical” kind, such as climate, water-supply, etc.; then it may deal 
with the history of the place, the customs of the inhabitants, and the like, 
usually terminating with brief biographies of celebrated people named after 
it. A great deal of verse is quoted. The Mujam al-buldan remains to this day 
an indispensable tool for the Arabist. A useful abridgement of it was made a 
century later by $afi i-DIn al-Baghdadl under the title Marasid al-ittila 
( Observation Posts ). Yaqut was the author of another book arranged 
alphabetically about places sharing the same name: Kitdb al-Mmhtarik 
wad c an wa-l-muftariq $u<f an (“Book of Places which Share as to Spelling but 
Differ as to Situation”). 

It was through Yaqut that most subsequent writers, few of whom show 
any originality or critical acumen or state any new facts, derived the 
information which they attribute to al-Bakri, al-MuqaddasI, etc. This is 


true, for example, of Zakariyya 3 al-QazwInl (d. 682/1283), who completed 
his two important books in 674/ 1275. The textual history of these books is 
complicated, but it is conventional to refer to one as the “Geography”, with 
the putative title of Athar al-bilad (“Monuments of the Lands”) and to the 
other as the “Cosmography”, with the probably correct title of Ajaib al- 
makhluqat (“Marvels of Created Things”). The first displays no originality 
except as to its arrangement. Basically al-QazwInl has simply redistributed a 
selection of Yaqut’s entries among the seven Ptolemy-KhwarazmI climes 
and put them in alphabetical order in each clime. This is not very inspired, 
but c Aja > ib al-makhluqat is a very different matter. It is the first Muslim 
cosmography. It is true that the long section on cosmography included in 
the Rasa il (“Epistles”) of the Ikhwan al-$afa 3 composed during the 
century centred on 300/912 seems to be the first attempt in Arabic to 
construct a coherent account of the natural world seen as a whole. 
However, this section is only part of a work which is in essence a statement 
of IsmaTlI doctrine and so is coloured by Isma c IlI propagandizing and 
esotericism. Al-Qazwlnl’s “Cosmography” is the first attempt at a compre- 
hensive exposition of the orthodox cosmographical ideas of the day. It 
contains nothing new, inasmuch as every item of information is to be found 
in earlier works. Its novelty lies in the fact of its methodical arrangement. It 
is divided into two parts, dealing respectively with supraterrestrial and 
terrestrial matters. The first part deals with the heavenly bodies and the 
spheres and the inhabitants of the outermost sphere, namely the angels, and 
ends with the problems of chronology. The second part deals with 
climatology, the climes, the seas and rivers, and the three natural kingdoms: 
mineral, vegetable and animal. Man is treated as part of the animal 
kingdom, as also are the jinn and the gbiils considered by Muslim orthodoxy 
to occupy a position between mankind and the lower animals. Aja ib al- 
makhluqat has prompted many studies, not all favourable. A common 
accusation is that of lack of originality and specifically of plagiarism. This is 
justified from the modern European viewpoint, but to al-QazwInl and his 
contemporaries there was no such thing as the sin of plagiarism. 

Of later compilatory works two may be mentioned: Nihayat al-arab 
(“The Ultimate Goal”) by Ahmad al-Nuwayrl, and Masalik at-absar ft 
mamalik al-am&r (“Pathways of Vision, on the Realms of the Regions”) by 
Ahmad b. Yahya b. Fatflullah al- c Umari (d. 749/ I 349>- ° nl y the first of 
these has been printed in its entirety. The framework of Nihayat al-arab is 
cosmological. Four of its five sections deal respectively with heaven and 
earth; mankind; dumb animals; plants. In these al-Nuwayrl covers more or 
less the same ground as al-QazwInl but includes a large amount of literary 
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matter. The fifth section deals with history, thereby showing that al- 
Nuwayri followed his predecessors in not making a sharp distinction 
between geography, history and adab. Only a small proportion of al- 
c Umari’s encyclopaedia has been printed, although it seems that the 
scattered manuscripts could be assembled into the complete work. It is a 
voluminous compilation, apparently dealing with geography, history and 
biography on a geographical framework. It is especially valuable because, 
after a century and a half during which writers had been content to work 
over the old material, al- c UmarI produced a completely new and up-to-date 
description of west Africa collected partly from pilgrims passing through 
Cairo. 


TRAVELLERS 

Travel books, by which is meant accounts, direct or indirect, by travellers 
of their journeys, as opposed to more or less methodical presentations of 
geographical knowledge by persons who may or may not have made 
journeys, are an incidental but disproportionately valuable source of 
information. Not all are of much value. The medieval Muslim traveller 
travelled for trade or in search of learning, not to see the world. In either 
case the journey itself was a tiresome irrelevance. Traders were not in the 
habit of writing books, and the main interest of students was the scholars 
from whom they learnt, and who learnt from them as part of the network of 
oral transmission which authenticated Muslim learning. 

The anonymous compilation known as Akhbdral-Sin (“News 

of China and India”) was composed in 237/851 and therefore may be 
considered the earliest work in Arabic on human, as opposed to astronomi- 
cal geography. The writer, mistakenly identified by earlier workers as 
“Sulayman the Merchant”, was probably a citizen of SIraf. He collected and 
recorded an unconnected series of short passages on the Far East which he 
had heard from eye-witnesses and written down in their own words. 
Despite the strictures of G. Ferrand,* 0 who considered the language 
barbarous and the matter fabulous, J. Sauvaget argues convincingly that 
the devotions from linguistic propriety are, on the contrary, a guarantee of 
authenticity as being the actual words of the narrators, and that close 
scrutiny of the text and parallel texts leads to the conclusion that the 
information is in general veracious. 

Ahmad b. Fabian was sent by the caliph on an embassy to the king of the 
Bulghar in 309/921. His journey took him through Bukhara, Khwarazm 

20 Akhbar al-$tn wa- /-Hind, trans. G . Fcrrand, V oyagt du marchand arabe Sulayman en lnde et en Chine, Paris, 
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and the territories of various Turkic peoples to the capital of the Bulghar in 
the region of modern Kazan on the Volga. To Ibn Fabian’s curiosity 
historians and, to a lesser extent geographers, owe an account of the 
Bulghar and their neighbours the Rus and Khazar which is by far the most 
detailed for that time. Its original title is unknown. 

Fabulous material easily finds its way into travellers’ tales and, when such 
fictitious additions are obvious, they cast doubt on the rest which may be, 
on the face of it, true. This is the case with the Persian seaman and merchant 
Buzurg b. Shahriyar who wrote about 375/985 (in Arabic) a collection of 
stories misnamed Ajaib al-Hind (“Marvels of India”) which sometimes 
strain credulity to breaking point and bring the work near to the frankly 
fictional stories exemplified in the Sindbad episodes of the Thousand and One 
Nights. 

The tradition, especially among Andalusians, of combining the Pilgri- 
mage with a study journey and then writing an account of it seems to have 
begun with Muhammad b. Jubayr al-Kinanl, who left Granada on the first 
of his three journeys in 578/1 183. Unlike most of his successors, however, 
for whom the journey was merely a vehicle for their literary or religious 
preoccupations, he became captivated by the spectacle of people and places 
and described them with a liveliness and vigour which his too-frequent 
attempts at a high-flown style do not spoil. His work, known simply as the 
Kifjlah (“Journey”), has been extensively plagiarized by later authors. In the 
same tradition, but on a far bigger scale, is the famous R if} lab of another 
westerner, the Moroccan Muhammad b. c Abdullah b. Baflufah. 

Ibn Baftutah set off from Tangier on his way to make the Pilgrimage in 
725/1325. He duly performed his religious duty (as indeed he did several 
times subsequently), but his interest in travel for its own sake revealed itself 
from the beginning. It became, as he says, his ruling passion, so that he 
spent the next twenty-four years in almost continuous travelling, and did 
not set foot again in his native land until 750/1349. Even then he remained 
restless. After a visit to Granada he set off again and spent almost two years 
on a visit to the southern fringe of the Sahara, reaching Fez again in 754/ 
1353. His R tylah was completed in 756/1357; then he disappeared from 
history. These journeys entitle him to be considered as one of the great 
travellers of history, comparable perhaps, in the scope of his travels and the 
copiousness of the information provided by his journal, with his near 
contemporary Marco Polo. His journeys took him through practically all 
the Muslim world of his day and outside it to India, Ceylon, the East Indies, 
East Africa, China and the territory of the Bulghar. He did not visit Europe 
except for Granada and an incidental call at Sardinia. His journeys were 
generally made on his own initiative, but he went to China as the envoy of 
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the Sultan of Delhi and there are hints that he went to the Niger at the 
behest of the Sultan of Morocco. He was chief qadi of Delhi for several 
years. 

The account of his travels, which is properly entitled Tuhjat al-nu^ar ft 
gharaib al-amsdr wa- c aja'ib al-asfar (“The Gift of the Beholders, on the 
Peculiarities of the Regions and the Marvels of Journeys”), was put into 
literary form from Ibn Battufah’s dictation by one Muhammad b. Juzayy. It 
is a matter of debate whether certain problems evoked by the text are due to 
Ibn Battutah himself or to Ibn Juzayy’s editorship. For example, it may be 
accepted that the “literary” embellishments are due to Ibn Juzayy, and 
probably the unacknowledged quotations from Ibn Jubayr are also by him. 
On the other hand, the insoluble contradictions in chronology and itinerary 
may be charitably attributed to Ibn Batfufah’s faulty memory after twenty- 
eight years of continual journeying during which he lost, as he says, many 
of such notes as he made. The account of the journey in China raises doubts 
because it seems to be too short and vague; the journey to the Bulghar is 
even more suspect. Despite these problems the Rfylah has long been 
appreciated for its lively description of the known inhabited world at that 
time, particularly India, the lands of the Niger and Asia Minor at the 
beginning of Ottoman times. Ibn Battutah reveals himself as a rather 
conceited and callous person, but he was shrewd and practical, able to 
flourish in the most difficult circumstances and adept at obtaining the 
patronage and protection of powerful personalities. 

NAVIGATIONAL LITERATURE 

Arabic navigational literature, as known at present, forms a small corpus of 
highly specialized but extremely interesting writings on the fringe of the 
literary world. These writings are textbooks or manuals composed by 
practising seamen for their colleagues. Though the writers may have been 
persons of some education their readers were for the most part, it may be 
supposed, barely literate. These works have no artistic value despite the 
pretensions of at least one of the writers. To the errors due to the notorious 
carelessness of copyists are added those due to their total ignorance of the 
subject-matter, with the result that many passages are hardly intelligible. 
All the literature at present known is concerned with the Indian Ocean and 
its offshoots, the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf; there is no comparable 
literature extant concerning the Mediterranean. 

Maritime trade between Arabia and India is well documented from 
remote antiquity, and it must be concluded that the pre-Islamic navigators 
in those seas were no less competent than the Muslims and that the Arabic 
literature carries on an ancient tradition. The manner of transmission is 
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completely obscure. It was basically an oral tradition which did not often 
find its way into written form. Clearly it does not have its roots in 
traditional Muslim learning. It owes no demonstrable debt to the Arab 
geographers and astronomers. It reflects the closed world of seamen, 
different from the landsman’s world and having its own independent 
customs and accumulated lore. There are striking instances of this aloof- 
ness. Ibn Majid and Sulayman al-Mahrl knew quite well that there was 
something wrong in the geometrical theory underlying some of their 
procedures, but apparently they never tried to rectify matters by seeing 
what the landsmen had to say. Similarly, they knew that the traditional lists 
of latitudes for various places differed as between the Arabs, the Gujaratis, 
the Cholas, etc., but they never seem to have tried to establish correct values 
by making observations on land, where very simple methods would have 
attained an accuracy far in excess of that obtainable with crude instruments 
on the heaving deck of a dhow driven by the monsoon (and that in the dark, 
for the Arabs’ celestial navigation was based exclusively on the stars). 

There are hints as to the existence of such a literature in Ibn Khurradadh- 
bih and Akbbar al-Sin wa-l-Hind but the first writers whose names are 
actually given (by Ibn Majid) flourished around 400/ 1009. A century or so 
later the “Three Lions”, Muhammad b. Shadhan, Sahl b. Abban and Layth 
b. Kahlan, wrote navigational works of some kind which are no longer 
extant but of which Ibn Majid apparently had copies. Ibn Majid says that 
they were mere compilers, not navigators. After the Three Lions, apart 
from a few names, there is a blank until we arrive at Ahmad b. Majid. 

Ahmad b. Majid was born about 840/1436 and died about 906/1500. All 
that is known about him (and his predecessors) is gleaned from his own 
works. As by his own account he spent fifty years at sea, it is not clear how 
or where he obtained his education, of which, nevertheless, he is very 
proud. Of his forty or so works the majority are in verse and deal with 
navigational questions. It is perhaps worthy of note that most of these verse 
productions are in conventional monorhyme, not couplets in the raja\ 
metre so commonly used for didactic poems. His most important works, 
however, the Jfawiyat al-ikhtijar ft usul c ilm al-bifyar ( Comprehensive 
Epitome on the Principles of Maritime Science”), and the Fawa°id( Useful 
Things”), are respectively in raja % and prose. The contents of these works 
are technical. They purport to be composed according to a systematic plan 
but Ibn Majid is very easily diverted from following his plan closely. The 
Fatvefid is divided into twelve chapters called faidah (of which 'wot&fawa id 
is the plural), as follows: 

1 Introductory matter and some history of the subject 

2 The qualities required in a pilot 
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3 The twenty-eight lunar mansions 

4 Compass rhumbs 

5 Miscellany 

6 The types of route (i.e. coasting and ocean passages) 

7 Latitude observations 

8 Isharat (i.e. signs indicative of the ship’s position, such as landmarks, 
seabirds, fish, changes of wind, etc.) and siyasat (policy and crew 
management etc.), followed by a detailed account of the west coast of 
India 

9 An account of the coasts of the world as seen by a circumnavigator 
keeping the land to starboard 

10 Important islands (without navigational detail) 

1 1 Navigational seasons and monsoons 

1 2 The Red Sea 

It will be perceived that in practice this is anything but systematic. Chapters 
9 and 10 are of no practical use to the navigator, while Chapter 1 2 and the 
second half of Chapter 8 are misplaced in a work on navigational theory. 
That is not to deny their undoubted value to the scholar. 

Ibn Majid has earned a certain notoriety in Europe because he is accused 
of being the man who piloted Vasco da Gama from Malindi to Calicut, so 
giving the Europeans access to India. This theory was propounded by 
Gabriel Ferrand 21 and is based on a passage in al-Barq al-yamant by 
Muhammad b. c Ala 3 al-DIn al-Nahrawall (d. 990/1582). Al-Nahrawall 
mentions Ibn Majid in a vague passage from which all one can deduce with 
certainty is that “early in the tenth century” (which began in ad 1494) ... “a 
skilful navigator named A^mad b. Majid” gave some advice to the 
“Frankish leader called al-milandi” (i.e. almirante y “admiral”) as to how to 
get past an obstacle oddly defined as “a strait (matjiq) with a mountain on 
one side and the Sea of Darkness on the other”. This does not fit in with the 
Portuguese sources (which do not agree among themselves), nor with Ibn 
Majid’s own statements about the Portuguese, of whom he had heard but 
with whom, apparently, he had had no direct contact. G. R. Tibbetts and I. 
Khurl, 22 the most recent commentators on this question, tend to the view 
that “our” Ibn Majid was not the culprit. To exculpate him completely 
requires that al-Nahrawall’s use of the name be somehow explained away. 

The advent of the Portuguese opened a new era in the Indian Ocean. The 
subject is not well documented but the traditional Arab navigators can 

21 In Ibn Majid, Kitab al-Fawaid , ed. G. Ferrand, Paris, 1921-8, ii. 

22 G. R. Tibbetts, Arab Navigation in the Indian Ocean Before the Coming of the Portuguese, being a translation of 
Kitab al-Fawa'id . . . of Ahmad b. Majid al-Najdi, London, 1971, 9ff; Ibrahim Khurl, “La Hatviya de 
Ahmad bin Magid”, Bulletin d 1 Etudes Orientates, xxiv, 1971. 


hardly have failed to appreciate the superior knowledge and methods of the 
Europeans and gradually to adopt them. Indeed, Ibn Majid himself shows 
quite clearly in his al-Sufaliyyah his realization that the coming of the 
Portuguese would extend knowledge of the Indian Ocean to the sout - 
ward. But Ibn Majid’s works, and even more his name, were remembered 
for several centuries more and may not quite be lost yet. His tradition was 
continued by one more known writer, namely Sulayman al-Mahrl. He was a 
native of Shifcr and wrote his 'Umdab (“Pillar”) in 917/u « *• ™ at * a “ 1 tha * 
is known about his life. Sulayman knew about the Hamyah of Ibn Majid and 
the c Umdab follows the same plan, but, where Ibn Majid is confused and 
wordy, Sulayman is lucid and concise. To such a degree is this the case, 
according to Tibbetts, 23 that the works of Sulayman are an indispensable 
key to the understanding of those of Ibn Majid. Sulayman is particularly 
good at illustrating his theory with practical examples. Later he revised t e 
practical parts of the 'Vmdab and reissued them separately ™ Mmhaj al- 
fakhir (“The Way of the Proud”) and then wrote a third work called Tuqfat 
al-fuhul (“Present for the Masters”) consisting of a revision of the 
theoretical parts of the c Umdab. Finally, as his fourth work, Sulayman wrote 
a commentary on the Tulrfah which simply expands it to several times its 
length without adding anything either of substance or clarification. 

23 Tibbetts, Arab Navigation , 42. 
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THE LITERATURE OF ARABIC ALCHEMY 


THE NATURE AND AIMS OF ALCHEMY 

Many thousands of pages have been written by modern scholars on the 
subject of alchemy, but it cannot be said that all the obscurities that render 
the subject so difficult have yet been satisfactorily elucidated. These 
obscurities include the actual definition of the term “alchemy”, its origins 
in East and West, the authorship of many of the extant texts, the motives 
and beliefs of the alchemists, the methods they used and the identification of 
many of their materials. Only in the case of laboratory equipment and 
processes do we have any firm data, largely because most types of 
equipment used by the alchemists have survived into the present or recent 
past. Moreover, in several alchemical works, notably those of Abu Bakr 
Muhammad b. Zakariyya 3 al-RazI, many pieces of equipment are clearly 
described and illustrated and can be understood by comparing them with 
their modern counterparts. Even so, although the basic purposes of the 
equipment can usually be determined, uncertainty as to the course of a 
given process may remain if we do not know the precise composition of the 
materials being processed. 

Much of the obscurity of the subject is due to its esoteric nature and the 
consequent use made by its practitioners of analogy, allusion and cryptic 
utterances. A second difficulty lies in the tendency of many writers to 
attribute their own work to earlier, sometimes mythological, personages. A 
third problem, particularly for the student of Islamic alchemy, is the mass of 
manuscript material that has yet to be edited and studied. We shall have 
occasion to return to some of these problems a little later. Meanwhile it may 
be of service to set down the three broad categories into which proto- 
chemistry may be divided. (The terms for these categories are those used by 
Joseph Needham. 1 ) 

Aurifiction 

There are a number of artisanal crafts, predating the rise of alchemy, which 
demand varying degrees of empirical knowledge. These include the 

1 Needham, “The elixir concept”. 
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manufacture of perfumes, glass, ceramics, inks, pigments and dyes. More 
relevant to our subject were the arts used by jewellers and smiths to imitate 
genuine substances such as gold, silver, gems and pearls. The term 
“aurifiction” applies to methods used for simulating gold. This could be 
achieved by “diluting” gold with other metals; by making gold-like alloys 
with copper, tin, zinc, nickel, etc.; by the surface-enrichment of such 
mixtures containing gold; by amalgamation gilding; or by the deposition of 
surface films of appropriate tints produced by exposure of the metal to the 
vapours of sulphur, mercury or arsenic or volatile compounds containing 
these elements. The deception of the client was not essential, for he might 
be quite content with an artifact of gold-like appearance. The artisan, 
however, would have been well aware that his product would not stand up 
to the ancient test of cupellation. In this test gold (or silver), with or 
without other metals, is heated with lead in a vessel made of bone-ash, a 
crucible or a shallow hearth, set in an oxidizing furnace with a reverbatory 
heat-flow. Lead monoxide (litharge) is formed, as well as the oxides of any 
base metals, and these separate with any other impurities, soaking into the 
porous ash and being blown off by the fumes, until a cake or globule of the 
precious metal remains. Cupellation does not separate gold and silver, but 
this could be achieved by the ancient method known as “dry parting or 
“cementation”. This process could also be used for the surface enrichment 
of a gold-containing alloy by the withdrawal of copper and silver from the 
external layers, so that an object thus treated would give a positive result to 
the touchstone, as the Hellenistic artisans certainly knew. 


Aurif action 

Aurifaction, the attempt to produce gold (or silver) from base metals is 
commonly regarded as synonymous with alchemy. It is not possible here to 
discuss in any depth the ideas that led to the growth of alchemical thought. 
Some attempt must be made, however, to mention the most important 
concepts. Aristotle, though not an alchemist, formulated theories that are 
widely thought to be the basis of much alchemical thought. As is well 
known he taught that all substances are composed of four elements, fire, air, 
water and earth, which are distinguished from one another by their 
“qualities”, these being the fluid (or moist), the dry, the hot and the cold. 
Each element possesses two of these, as follows: 

Fire - hot and dry 
Air - hot and fluid 
Water - cold and fluid 
Earth - cold and dry. 
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None of the four elements is unchangeable; they pass into one another 
through the medium of that quality which they possess in common; thus 
fire can become air through the medium of heat; air can become water 
through the medium of fluidity, and so on. Since each element can be 
transformed into any of the others, it follows that any kind of substance can 
be transformed into any other kind by so treating it that the proportions of 
its elements are changed to accord with the proportions of the elements in 
the other substance. The many hundreds of recipes given by the alchemists 
nearly all revert to this basic concept. One or more substances were 
subjected to chemical treatments such as roasting, amalgamation or 
calcination, and a substance known as the “philosopher’s stone” or the 
“elixir” was applied to the resultant product. The preparation of this 
substance and its application to the materials to be transmuted could also 
involve elaborate chemical processing. Sometimes the operations were 
carried out under auspicious planetary influences. If everything had been 
carried out correctly, then pure gold would be produced. 

Macrobiotics 

The main ideas of macrobiotics include: 

(a) The conviction of the possibility of a chemically induced longevity . . ., (b) hope 
in a similar conservation of youth (c) speculation on what the achievement of a 
perfect balance of qualities might be able to accomplish, (d) the enlargement of the 
life-extension idea to life-donation or artificial generation systems, and (e) the 
uninhibited application of elixir chemicals in the medical treatment of diseases . 2 

Attempts to transmute base materials into gold, or to prolong life by 
chemical means, were, of course, bound to fail. Other early scientific work 
was also often based upon false premises. Valuable work was done in 
pneumatics, for example, before it was realized that aerostatic effects are 
caused by the weight of air. It is a little strange, therefore, that alchemists 
have been singled out for more than their fair share of ridicule, since many 
of them were serious seekers after truth, using the best theoretical 
assumptions that were known in their time. The ridicule may be partly 
explained by the fact that over the centuries many charlatans professed to be 
alchemists with the sole intention of deluding the unwary and so enriching 
themselves. Nevertheless, even serious alchemists must share part of the 
blame for the dubious status of their profession. They were either ignorant 
of, or chose to ignore, the assaying methods such as cupellation that were 
well known to the artisans. In other fields, for example machine techno- 
!°gy, there was fruitful co-operation between scientists and craftsmen; if a 

2 Ibid., 258—9. 
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scientist ignored the advice of craftsmen then the machines he designed 
simply would not work. There is no simple answer to the failure of 
alchemists to seek practical advice. 

Despite their refusal to put their results to well-tried testing procedures, 
the alchemists made an immense contribution to the development of 
modern chemistry and it is mainly this aspect of their work that has engaged 
the attention of historians of science. The esoteric side of alchemy, 
however, has an important place in the development of man’s religious, 
philosophical and psychological thinking, and merits more serious atten- 
tion than it has often received. According to T. Burckhardt , 3 the goal of 
alchemy “is the ripening, ‘transmutation’, or rebirth of the soul of the artist 
himself ... In fact alchemy may be called the art of the transmutation of the 
soul”. It is not necessary to believe, with Burckhardt, Idusayn Nasr 4 and 
others, that this essentially mystical side of the subject is the only true 
alchemy. It is clear that the subject cannot be properly investigated without 
taking this aspect of it into account. Unfortunately, the very nature of an 
occult system precludes any clear, rational presentation of its tenets. 
Alchemistic authors often imply that they preserve the secrets of alchemy 
by the use of allegory and simile in order to keep unqualified persons at a 
distance. Another technique was the dispersion of esoteric instruction 
among technical writings, so that only the initiated would grasp the 
meaning of the apparently irrelevant interpolated passages. Moreover, it 
was held that this true alchemy could only be passed on from a master to a 
pupil, not learned from books. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that a 
satisfactory definition of the term “alchemy”, in all its aspects, has not yet 
been made. 


ALCHEMICAL LITERATURE 

Although the surviving literature is fragmentary and often of unknown 
authorship, it is clear that in the West alchemy came into being in 
Hellenistic Egypt. Artisanal practices, including the simulation of gold and 
other precious materials, were undoubtedly older than alchemy proper, and 
were one of the stimuli that led to the rise of alchemy. These practices are 
described in two surviving documents, usually identified as the Stockholm 5 
and Leiden 6 manuscripts, dated to the third Christian century . About 200 bc 
Bolus of Mendes knew of certain techniques of colouring, and such 

3 Alchemy-Science of the Cosmos, 25. 4 Islamic Science, ch. 9. . 

5 Now in Victoria Museum, Uppsala. Trans, with comm. O. Lagercrantz, Papyrus Gratcus Holmttnsis, 

Uppsala, 191}. _ „ . . 1 l- • . 

6 Preserved in University Library, Leiden. Trans, and anal. M. Berthelot, Co/Uction aes ancttns alcbimis ts 

grecs , Paris, 1887-8. 
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techniques, combined with neo-Platonic, Gnostic, Hermetic and Stoic 
ideas, with the underlying Aristotelian philosophy, helped alchemy to 
establish itself in Egypt. The writings of the Hellenistic alchemists 
themselves have survived only in a number of fragmentary manuscripts, 
many of which carry the names of legendary or celebrated figures such as 
Hermes, Isis, Moses, Ostanes (a legendary Persian sage) and Cleopatra. One 
or two others may not be pseudonyms: Mary the Jewess seems to have been 
a real person, and a great discoverer in practical science (the bain-marie is 
named after her). The oldest of these writings is probably the pseudo-Demo- ; 

critus, so called because it is attributed to the Greek philosopher Democri- 
tus, born about 470 bc. The pseudo-Democritus can be dated to the first j 

century ad or to the last decades of the first century bc. The other writings I 

were composed later - Comerius, the pseudo-Cleopatra and Mary the I 

Jewess in the second century ad, others up to the end of the fourth century. \ 

An important figure was Zosimus of Panopolis who around ad 300 wrote 
an encyclopaedia of alchemy, parts of which have survived. j 

A considerable number of these Greek writings were translated into 
Arabic, but we have no exact information about the times and places of 
these translations. It seems, however, that the first were made towards the I 

close of the second/eighth century, and that the greater part came to the 1 

Arabs in the third/ninth century. It is possible that in some cases there may j 

have been intermediary translations into Syriac, but it is not clear whether 1 

Hunayn b. Ishaq and his pupils took part in these translations. It is certain 1 

that the Arabs knew far more of the Greek pseudographic writers than have I 

survived in Greek. Ibn al-Nadlm gives a long list of pseudographic ! 

authors, 7 and there are many mentions of them throughout the works of j 

Arab alchemists. Only when many more of the Arabic alchemical writings j 

have been edited and studied may it be possible to identify at least some of ( 

the Hellenistic sources. We must be careful, however, not to assume that j 

the only sources of Arabic alchemy were Greek, simply because the written ! 

transmissions were from the Greek pseudographs. Needham has shown 1 

that Arabic alchemy contains elements that were absent from Greek [ 

alchemy but an essential feature of its Chinese counterpart. He points out 
that the whole course of Hellenistic proto-chemistry was primarily ! 

metallurgical . . ., while Arabic joined with Chinese alchemy in the ’ 

profoundly medical nature of its pre-occupations”.s Macrobiotic ideas » 

appear in the Jabirian writings and in the works of other Arab alchemical 
writers, and it seems almost certain that they were imported from China, 
where the characteristic form of Chinese alchemy had existed since the 

8 “The elixir concept”, 2 j 9. 


fourth century bc. No translations of Chinese works are known from the 
early centuries of Islam, but the two cultures had commercial relations from 
the second/eighth century onwards and non-literary transmissions could 
have occurred in alchemical matters as we know they did in other fields; for 
example, in paper-making and in techniques of siege- warfare. 

For the beginnings of Arabic alchemy we have only reports of a 
legendary nature in the works of later alchemists. For example, the 
Umayyad prince Khalid b. Yazld is said to have ordered Egyptian scholars 
to translate Greek and Coptic works on alchemy, medicine and astronomy 
into Arabic, and to have learned alchemy from a Byzantine monk by the 
name of Maryanos. While it is not improbable that Khalid took an interest 
in scientific subjects, there is no evidence to suggest that he was a founder of 
Arabic alchemy. Although there may have been other early Arab scholars 
who were interested in the subject, undoubtedly the most important name 
in early Arabic alchemy was that of Jabir b. Hayyan, long familiar to 
Western readers under the name of Geber, the medieval rendering of the 
Arabic word. Indeed, not only are the writings attributed to Jabir the 
earliest Arabic alchemical works to have survived, but they represent a peak 
of perfection that was never surpassed by later Arab scholars. As with other 
Arab scientists, Jabir was a polymath who concerned himself with all 
known branches of learning. He says that he wrote 300 books on 
philosophy, 1,300 books on mechanical devices and war-machines, etc. 
There were also hundreds of books on alchemy. A list of Jabir s works, 
together with the locations of surviving manuscripts, is given by P. Kraus 9 
and, with additions, by F. Sezgin. 10 His writings are also listed by Ibn al- 
Nadlm. 11 According to the autobiographical statements to be found in 
Jabir’s writings, his name was Abu Musa Jabir b. Hayyan and he is said to 
have lived from 103/721 until about 200/815. He studied under the imam 
Ja c far al-$adiq and was also in favour with the Barmakids. 

The attribution of these writings to a single personage, Jabir b. Hayyan, 
and even the existence of such a man, have been subjected to close scrutiny 
by scholars since the end of the thirteenth/nineteenth century. Indeed, even 
Ibn al-Nadlm 12 said that he spoke to a group of scholars who questioned 
Jabir’s existence, although he himself accepted his historicity. A number of 
modern scholars, including M. Berthelot, E. O. von Lippmann, E. J. 
Holmyard, J. Ruska and others attempted to resolve the problem without 
coming to any definite conclusions. 13 In 1942-3 P au ^ Kraus published his 
monumental work on Jabir, 14 in which he set forth detailed arguments to 

9 Jabir b. Hayyan, i, 3-166. 10 GAS, iv, 251-69. 11 Fihrist, trans. Dodge, 855-62. 

12 Ibid., 855 . 13 For a discussion of these scholars’ contribution to this debate, see GAS, iv, 

14 Jabir b. \Jayyan, 1, 1943; n, 1942. 


7 Fihrist, trans. Dodge, 849-50. 
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show that Jabir was a legendary personage and that the Jabirian corpus was 
composed by a group of Isma c IlI scholars at the close of the third/ninth 
century and in the early decades of the fourth/tenth century. More recently 
Fuat Se2gin 15 has subjected the problem to close analysis and attempted a 
detailed refutation of Kraus’s conclusions. He takes the view that the 
Jabirian writings are all attributable to Jabir b. Hayyan. An intermediate 
view is taken by Husayn Na$r, 16 who accepts the historicity of Jabir and his 
authorship of part of the corpus, to which followers of Isma c Iliyyah 
doctrines added many treatises of their own. Clearly, there is no possibility 
here of discussing these widely differing opinions or offering any new 
conclusions. For those interested in investigating the matter further, there 
is no alternative to a close examination of the literature, particularly the 
writings of Kraus and Sezgin. 17 It must suffice to say that the present writer 
does not believe that Kraus’s main conclusions have been undermined, but 
that Jabir b. Hayyan was a historical personage who may have initiated the 
study of alchemy in Islam. It is unlikely, however, that any of the Jabirian 
writings as they now stand were composed in the second/eighth century. 
Some of these writings are full-length books while others, though referred 
to as “books”, are short treatises of only a few sheets. These writings are 
given individually or in groups by Ibn al-Nadlm and they have been 
tentatively given the following chronology: Kitab al-Rafjmah (“Book of 
Mercy”), second half of the third/ninth century; the “i 12 books” and the 
“70 books”, end of the third/ninth century; Kutub al-Mawa^tn (“Books of 
the Balances”), beginning of the fourth/tenth century; the “joo books”, 
around 452/1040. In the following discussion the name “Jabir” is used as a 
convenience for all the anonymous authors of these books. 

The Jabirian corpus contains in its various parts virtually all that was 
known of alchemy at the time and indeed very little was added to this sum of 
knowledge later, except some practical advances in the way of new 
equipment and processes. All that can be mentioned here are some of the 
ideas that distinguish Jabir from his Hellenistic predecessors. The first of 
these is the quicksilver/sulphur theory. In quicksilver water and earth are 
present, sulphur contains fire and air and thus these substances together 
hold the four elements. When the particles of sulphur and quicksilver are 
mixed and enter into a close compound, the heat generates a process of 
maturation and cooking which results in the various kinds of metals. If the 
quicksilver is clean and the sulphur pure, if the quantities stand in ideal 
relation to one another and if the heat has the right degree, pure gold comes 
into being. If before maturation coldness enters, then silver is produced; if 

15 GAS, iv, 132-269. 16 Islamic Science, 199. 

17 Details of the various works will be found in Ullmann, Natur- send Geheimvissenscbaften, 198-200. 


dryness, then red copper. The more disturbing factors enter, the more lo\& 
grade the metals become. The alchemist, then, exerts himself to imitate 
nature. He tries to discover how much quicksilver and how much sulphur 
are contained in gold and how great the heat must be to bring about the 
maturation process. If he succeeds in establishing these conditions, he is 
able to synthesize gold. It should perhaps be added that “quicksilver” and 
“sulphur” did not necessarily mean for the alchemist the chemical elements 
Hg and S, but that by these terms he understood rather the basic principles 
of fluidity and inflammability. 

Although the quicksilver/sulphur theory appears for the first time in the 
Jabirian corpus, it does not differ in essence from the methods used by the 
Hellenistic alchemists. Two other theories, however, do repfesent a radical 
departure from the principles and practices of earlier times. The theory of 
the balance was a highly speculative one, in which the alchemist attempted 
to assess the equilibrium of “natures” (heat, dryness, coldness and fluidity) 
in any given substance. An elaborate system of numerology was used in 
conjunction with the Arabic alphabet of twenty-eight letters to estimate the 
proportions of the natures in a substance. The “balance” was determined 
by giving numerical values to each letter of the alphabet and assigning these 
values to the letters in the name of the substance, whereupon the 
proportions of the natures in the substance could be calculated. These being 
known, according to the theory they could then be adjusted to produce 
another substance, usually gold, whose balance was known. This system, of 
which the foregoing is only an outline, undoubtedly had esoteric 
significance. 

The idea of an elixir that could be used as a medicine or as a life-giving 
force appears for the first time in the West in the writings of Jabir. As 
mentioned earlier, the idea was probably diffused from China. The elixir, 
which could be prepared from animal, vegetable or mineral substances, 
could be used to prolong life or given as a medicine to desperately sick 
people. Even more startling is the so-called Science of Generation, 
concerned with the artificial asexual generation of plants, animals and even 
men, as well as the production of ores and minerals in Nature and in the 
laboratory, including the generation of the noble metals from the base. The 
transmutation of base metals into gold by means of an elixir is therefore but 
one specialized application of the theory. 

The other great name of early Arabic alchemy is that of Abu Bakr 
Muhammad b. Zakariyya 3 al-Razi. 18 He is, of course, justly famous as a 
medical practitioner and teacher, but he also turned his attention to 

18 See below, ch. 21. 
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philosophy, logic, metaphysics, poetry, music and alchemy. Assuming that 
the dates of the composition of the Jabirian corpus are correct, he was a 
contemporary of the later Jabirian writers, but his views are very different 
from theirs. He wrote a number of alchemical works. He himself gives a list 
of twelve of his books, some of which have survived in manuscripts, 
although they have yet to be properly studied. His major work on the 
subject, not included in the twelve books, is Kitab al-Asrar (“The Book of 
Secrets”) to which he added a short supplementary book called Kitab Sirr 
al-asrar (“The Book of the Secret of Secrets”). Ruska’s annotated transla- 
tion is given the latter title, but this is an error, since it is in fact the Book of 
Secrets. 

From the Book of Secrets we receive the impression of a powerful mind 
much more interested in practical chemistry than in theoretical alchemy. 
Al-Razi did not accept Jabir’s theory of the “balance”, does not discuss the 
elixir of life and does not speculate about the esoteric meaning of alchemy. 
He believed, with the Hellenistic writers, that all substances are composed 
of the four “elements” and that therefore the transmutation of metals was 
possible. The object of alchemy was to effect this transmutation by means of 
elixirs, and also to “improve” valueless stones such as quartz and even glass 
with similar elixirs and so convert them into emeralds, rubies, sapphires, 
and the like. Al-RazI followed Jabir in assuming that the proximate 
constituents of metals were mercury and sulphur, but sometimes suggests a 
third constituent of a salty nature — an idea that occurs very frequently in 
later alchemical literature. Elixirs were of varying powers, ranging from 
those which could convert only ioo times their own weight of base metal 
into gold to those that were effective 20,000 times. 

The Secret of Secrets foreshadows a laboratory manual and deals with 
substances, equipment and processes. Al-RazI in fact brought about a 
revolution in alchemy by reversing the relative importance of experiment 
and speculation. From the lists he gives of materials and apparatus it is 
evident that his own laboratory was very well equipped. It had vessels of all 
kinds, lamps and braziers, furnaces called athanors, smelting-furnaces, 
many kinds of tools, sand-baths, water-baths, filters of hair-cloth and linen[ 
alembics, aludels, funnels, cucurbits and pestles and mortars. In addition, 
al-RazI gives details, often with illustrations, of the construction of more 
complicated pieces of equipment from these and other units. 

His store-cupboard contained not only specimens of all metals then 
known, but pyrites, malachite, lapis lazuli, gypsum, haematite, turquoise, 
galena, stibnite, alum, green vitriol, natron, borax, common salt, potash, 
cinnabar, white lead, red lead, litharge, ferric oxide, cupric oxide, verdigris 
and vinegar. He drew up a scheme for the classification of all substances 
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used in alchemy; here for the first time we meet with the now familiar 
division of substances into animal, vegetable and mineral. 

The chemical processes described or mentioned by al-RazI include 
distillation, calcination, solution, evaporation, crystallization, sublimation, 
filtration, amalgamation and ceration, the last-named being a process for 
converting substances into pasty or fusible solids. Most of these operations 
were used in attempts at transmutation, which according to al-RazI were 
conducted as follows. First, the substances to be employed had to be 
purified by distillation, calcination, amalgamation or other appropriate 
treatment. Having freed the crude materials from their impurities, the next 
step was to reduce them to an easily fusible condition by means of ceration, 
which should result in a product that readily melted, without any emission 
of fumes, when dropped upon a heated metal plate. After ceration, the 
product was to be further disintegrated by the process of solution, which 
included dissolving in “sharp waters”; these were not generally acid liquids 
but alkaline and ammoniacal, though lemon juice and sour milk, which are 
weakly acidic, were sometimes employed. The solutions of the various 

substances, suitably chosen for the amount of “bodies , spirits , etc., they 

were supposed to possess, were then brought together. The combined 
solutions were finally subjected to the process of coagulation or solidifica- 
tion, and if the experiment were successful the substance resulting would be 
an elixir. 19 In view of al-RazI’ s methodical approach and his insistence upon 
the necessity for practical work, he has been considered, rightly, as one of 
the main founders of modern chemistry. 

An important alchemist of the first half of the fourth/tenth century, 
totally different in his attitudes from al-Razi, was Muhammad b. Umayl al- 
Tamlml. A number of his works have survived in manuscripts. Some of his 
writings are in the form of alchemical poetry. The R isalat al-Shams ila al- 
hilal (“Letter from the Sun to the Crescent Moon”), for example, consists of 
448 verses, in which the “sun” represents the elixir and the moon , 
mercury. An important work, extant in a number of manuscripts, is Kitab 
al-Ma* al-waraqi wa- } l-ar 4 al-najmiyyak (“The Silvery Water and the Starry 
Earth”). In the introduction to this work he tells us how he went with a 
friend to the temple of Bu§Ir, which was known as Joseph s Prison . 
Inside they found that the walls and ceiling were covered with inscriptions 
in hieroglyphics; these, which were a fund of alchemical wisdom, had been 
inscribed by Hermes. Ibn Umayl al-Tamlml published these in his R isalat 
al-Shams . . ., and provided a commentary on those verses in Kitab al-Ma al- 
waraqi . . . The latter is an extremely important text, since it is a storehouse of 

W The foregoing outline of al-Razi’s methods is a slightly condensed version of Holmyard’s description 
in Alchemy, 86-8. 
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alchemical doctrines, particularly those of the ancient, pseudographic 
authors. Ibn Umayl subjects Jabir’s work to occasional polemics and 
ignores al-RazI completely, as might be expected from a writer who 
obviously regarded the speculative, esoteric side of alchemy as its most 
important aspect. 

Properly speaking, the great scientist, philosopher and physician Ibn 
Slna 20 cannot be considered as an alchemist at all, since in his Kitab al-Shifa\ 
and elsewhere, he denied the main belief of the alchemists, namely the 
possibility of transmutation. Moreover, modern research has shown that 
most of the alchemical works that bear his name were not from his pen. One 
work that has survived exists only in a Latin translation with the title Liber 
de anima , which appears to date back to around the beginning of the sixth/ 
twelfth century. Although this is probably a genuine work of Ibn Slna, it 
appears to have been subjected to alterations and revisions in the Latin 
version. The book is quite lengthy and deals with the nature, purposes and 
origins of alchemy and the processes needed for the preparation of the 
elixir. A number of earlier scholars and pseudographs are cited, including 
Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, Hermes, Maryanos, Jabir b. Hayyan, Dhu 3 1- 
Nun al-Mi§ri, Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Zakariyya 3 al-RazI and Abu Na§r 
Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Farabl. 

Another work attributed to Ibn Slna is the Risdlat al-lksir (“Epistle on 
the Elixir”), which also exists in a Latin translation entitled Avicemae ad 
Hasen regem epistola de re recta. The work was in the form of a letter from Ibn 
Slna to Abu 1 -Hasan Sahl b. Muhammad al-Sahll and contains nine 
sections. In his introduction the writer says that he examined the works of 
the supporters and opponents of alchemy, but since he could not gain a true 
picture from these writings he formed his own opinions independently. 
The work includes descriptions of methods for colouring substances, 
synthesis and the preparation of the elixir. Careful and conscientious 
descriptions of various processes are given as well as of apparatus that 
seems to have been invented by the writer. The book in fact is a laboratory 
manual; Ibn Slna makes the point more than once that he always subjected 
his hypotheses to experimental tests. 

Two important works were written in Spain in the latter part of the 
fourth/tenth century by Maslamah b. Ahmad (d. 396/1005 or 398/1007). 
Although a native of Cordova he was known as al-Majrlp because of his 
long residence in Madrid. The works are Kitab Rutbat al-fakim wa-mudkhal 
al-taTim (“The Sage’s Step and the Entry into Learning”), and Ghdyat al- 
kakim (“The Aim of the Wise”), an astrological work. Al-Majrlp was a 

20 See below, ch. 2j. 


noted astronomer and his leaning towards the natural sciences is reflected in 
Rutbat al-f}aktm , which insists upon a good grounding in mathematics and 
science for the aspiring alchemist. This should include the study of 
mathematics in the pages of Euclid and Ptolemy, and of the natural sciences 
as taught by Aristotle or Apollonius of Tyana. Next the student should 
practise his hand in operation, his eye in examination, and his mind in 
reflection over chemical substances and reactions. The chemist should 
strive to follow Nature, whose servant he is, like the physician. The latter 
diagnoses the disease and administers a remedy, but it is Nature that acts. 

The Rutbat al-^akim contains very precise and intelligible instructions for 
the purification of gold and silver by cupellation and in other ways, serving 
to show that contemporary alchemy knew the discipline of the laboratory. 
Also, the author of the book describes an experiment, on the preparation of 
what is now called mercuric oxide, carried out on a quantitative basis. Very 
seldom in alchemical literature do we find even the slightest suggestion that 
pursuing the changes in weight that occur during a chemical reaction might 
lead to significant results; a procedure that, first methodically applied by 
Joseph Black in the middle of the twelfth/eighteenth century, has been for 
200 years a guiding principle in the science of chemistry. It should be noted 
that the Rutbat al-fjakim was not written until 400/1009 or later, thus at least 
two years after the death of al-Majrlp. For this reason its author is 
sometimes called the pseudo-Ma j rip, but it is possible that in this case, as in 
so many others, the work was edited and perhaps enlarged after the original 
author’s death. 

Although alchemical books continued to be written in the Arab world 
during the eighth/fourteenth and ninth/fifteenth centuries, there were 
fewer notable authors than in earlier times. Such books as were written 
were for the most part rearrangements or compendia of earlier works or 
commentaries on them. One of the last, and also one of the greatest of the 
medieval Arab alchemists, however, was Tzz al-DIn Aydamir al- jildaki, an 
Egyptian, who died in 743/1342 or later. Almost nothing is known of his 
life, but he tells us that he spent seventeen years on extensive travels, which 
took him to Iraq, Asia Minor, the Maghrib, the Yemen, the Hijaz, Syria and 
Egypt, where he ultimately settled. Al- Jildaki represents the mystical and 
allegorical trend in Arabic alchemy, but there is evidence that he had real 
experience in practical operations and chemical substances. He wrote a 
large number of books, many of which have survived in manuscript, 
although in common with so many Arabic alchemical writings most of 
them await editing and study. His interests extended to khawa ff, i.e. the 
magical properties of things, and to pharmacology, medicine and astro- 
logy, especially the attribution of metals and other substances to the seven 
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planets. He often reflects on the parallels between natural and alchemical 
processes, and he attacks Ibn Slna who denied the possibility of artificial 
transmutation. He was not a writer of great originality and much of his 
work consists of commentaries upon the works of earlier writers. The value 
of his books lies in the great number of quotations that al-Jildakl saw fit to 
include in them, a value enhanced by the general accuracy with which the 
quotations are made. In many cases the original works from which the 
quotations were made are still in existence, and examination of them shows 
that al-Jildakl was a careful copyist; we may therefore with fair confidence 
accept as genuine other passages of which no earlier provenance is known. 

One of his books, the Nihayat al-talab (“The End of the Search”) is 
particularly rich in material as may be judged by the fact that he quotes 
from, or mentions, no fewer than forty-two works of Jabir and a large 
number of those of other authors, including Ibn Umayl al-Tamlml, Ibn 
Slna, al-Majrltl, Khalid b. Ya2ld and Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Zakariyya 3 
al-RazI. Another book that would repay study is Kitab al-Burhanfl asrar c ilm 
al-ml^an (“The Book of the Proof in the Secrets of the Science of the 
Balance”). As its name implies, the book is concerned in part with the 
theory of the balance expounded by Jabir, but it also contains a wide 
range of valuable information. Al-Jildakl pays particular attention to the 
classification of animals, plants and minerals. For example, animals were 
categorized in seven groups: men, earthly demons, birds, wild animals, 
cattle, water animals and reptiles. Plants are also divided into seven groups, 
according to their connection with the seven planets, and their use in 
chemistry is discussed. Minerals are also catalogued, but in a less systematic 
manner. The Durban is a very important work since it is virtually a summary 
of much of the knowledge accumulated in Islam up to the eighth/ 
fourteenth century. It deals not only with alchemy but also with theology, 
philosophy, cosmology, physics, astrology and letter-magic. Arabic 
alchemy did not cease to be studied and practised after the time of al-Jildakl, 
but continued to have its serious adherents into the present century. We 
will conclude this brief survey, however, with a few words on the influence 
of Arabic alchemy on the development of its European counterpart. 

While early medieval Europe was by no means lacking in skilful artisans 
such as dyers, painters, glass-makers, goldsmiths and others, there appears 
to have been no knowledge of alchemy in the West until it was introduced 
from Islam, a process beginning in the sixth/twelfth century. The greatest 
centre for the diffusion of Arabic knowledge into Europe was Spain — 
where the southern part of the peninsula was still under Muslim control. It 
was in Spain in ad 1144 that Robert of Ketton completed the first 
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translation of an alchemical work from Arabic into Latin. It was in Toledo, 
however, that a school of translators rendered large numbers of Arabic 
scientific works into Latin. Prominent among these translators was Gerard 
of Cremona (c. 508-83/11 14-87). Among alchemical works he translated a 
book of al-RazI and is also believed to have translated one of the works of 
Jabir. There were many other translations of alchemical works made at the 
same period; it is significant that many technical words had no equivalents 
in Latin and the translators were therefore obliged to supply these words by 
transliterating directly from Arabic. Such terms then became part of the 
scientific vocabularies of European languages. Examples in English are: 
alkali, alchemy, alcohol, athanor (a furnace), elixir, naphtha and many 
others. The same phenomenon occurs in other sciences and technologies. 

Although one or two genuine works from the Jabirian corpus were 
translated into Latin, other works in Latin that carry the name of Geber are 
without known Arabic originals. It is of course possible that the study of as 
yet unedited works of the Jabirian writings may reveal a direct connection 
with the Latin Geber, but this seems to be unlikely. That the Geber 
treatises are based upon Arabic alchemical theory is not questioned, and it 
seems likely from various turns of phrase that their author knew Arabic. 
The general style, however, is quite different from that of any known 
writings of the Jabirian corpus, nor do they contain any typical Jabirian 
ideas such as the theory of the “balance” and the use of alpha-numerology. 
These works were probably written by a European scholar, but whatever 
their origin, they became the principal authorities in early Western alchemy 
and held that position for several centuries. 
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ARABIC MEDICAL LITERATURE 


None of the sciences received more patronage among the Arabs than that of 
medicine - a discipline which they acquired from the Greeks and in which 
they excelled most. The Arabic adage states: “al- c ilm c ilman, c ilm yarfa c wa- 
ilm yanfa , fa- 1-rafi al-dln wa- 3 l-nafi c al-fibb” (“science is twofold, that 
which exalts and that which is useful - that which exalts is religion, and that 
which is useful is medicine”). Islam not only put medicine on a high level 
but also conferred the title of fyaktm (wise) on medical practitioners, a term } 

used by Muslims up to the present day in many areas. The association of ; 

medicine with religious learning is noteworthy, and is a pleasing feature of ; 
Muslim life; for according to a Tradition of the Prophet: “al- c ilm c ilman, 
ilm al-fiqh li- 5 l-adyan wa- c ilm al-fibb li-Tabdan” (“science is twofold, 
theology and medicine”). 

Scientific medicine, from the death of Galen to the birth of William 
Harvey, was kept alive by the vigorous schools of the Byzantines and the 
Arabs. While among the neo-Latins in Europe, labouring under ignorance 
and superstition, it almost ceased to exist, and among the later Byzantines 
surviving in suspended animation rather than growth, under the rising 
crescent in the East we have to admire one of the most remarkable phases of 
the history of medicine, that which developed within the culture of Arabian 
civilization. 

Prior to Islam there was very little medicine practised by the Arab tribes. 

There was no evidence of medicine men, shamans or any allusion to 
haruspices. Muhammad himself claimed no miracles, and when he needed 
medical advice he sought the services of al-Harith b. Kaladah - the first 
Arab physician who studied medicine at Jundlshapur; according to 
Tradition, however, Muhammad gave certain advice concerning health i 

and personal hygiene, which in its collected form was later known as al-tibb 
al-nabawt} 

With the advent of the conquests and the acquiring of lands far away 
from their original abodes, the Arabs could not fail to discover their lack of 

1 

1 C. L. Eigood, “fibb-uI-Nabi”, Osiris, xiv, 1962, 38. ! 
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science, and in particular of medical science. They had no objection to 
receiving medical knowledge from the heathen Greeks, but though the 
main influence of Arab science was undoubtedly Greek, it was in the letter 
only, and not in the spirit. The Greek spirit never descended or could 
descend upon the true believers in Islam. No Muslim knew anything of 
Greek in the original; Greek writings had to be translated into Syriac and 
then into Arabic. 

For effective purposes we may place the limits of Arabic medicine 
between the years 850-1250 (third to seventh centuries ah). These four 
centuries cover events of the highest importance for the history of the Arab 
intellect. Their medical knowledge was founded on philosophical and 
logical principles: on an induction proceeding by select experience, always 
observant, cautious and ascending slowly to the generalities of theory. This 
is abundantly illustrated, particularly in the works of Ibn SIna. 

THE PERIOD OF TRANSLATION AND JUNDISHAPUR 

The period of translation cannot be closely defined; it falls between roughly 
132/750 and 236/850, but prior to that physicians in Jundlshapur were 
already translating some Greek material into Syriac and sometimes into 
Arabic. Such translations were sporadic. The earliest definitely alien 
influence that we can discern in the field of Arabic medicine, is in the nature 
of infiltration rather than direct translation. The earliest agents of this 
process appear to have been mostly Christians, and to a lesser extent Jews 
who had been under Sasanid rule and domiciled in Iraq and the south- 
western part of Persia. Such influence carl be traced in the works of Ahrun 
and Masarjawayh who unquestionably drew on Greek sources, and who set 
forth fully the doctrines of the four elements ( iftaqissat ), the four humours 
0 akhlat ), and the four temperaments ( am^ijah ). 

According to Bar Hebraeus, 2 the medical Pandects {Kunnash) of Ahrun 
were translated from Syriac by Masarjawayh into Arabic. Others believe 
that they were translated by Sergius into Syriac from a Greek original. This 
statement fits in well with Ibn abl U§aybi c ah’s statement that Sergius, a 
monk from Ra 3 s al- c Ayn, was the first to translate both medical and 
philosophical works from the Greek language. On the other hand, Sezgin 3 
states that Masarjawayh not only translated Ahrun’s Pandects but also added 
two treatises of his own. Thus he is one of the first translators of medical 
works into Arabic, and also the earliest-known medical writer in that 
language. His other work Kitab ft abdal al-adwiyah (“Book on Substitutes 


2 Cited by Eigood, Medical History of Persia , 99. 3 GAS, in, 106 7. 
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for Drugs”) is mentioned by C. L. Elgood, but M. Meyerhof rejects the 
authenticity of its authorship. Masarjawayh’s works must have been well 
received by early Muslim physicians, for Abu Bakr Muhammad b. 
Zakariyya al-RazI repeatedly quotes him, using the introductory phrase 
“wa-qala al-Yahudl”. 

Translation started in earnest in 215/830 when the caliph al-Ma D mun 
established his famous institution the Bayt al-Hikmah (“House of 
Wisdom”) in Baghdad. In this academy Nestorian scholars from Jundlsha- 
pur 4 began to translate from Greek manuscripts. The Arabic versions were 
put in their final forms by correction against their Greek originals. Added 
to this were translations from Persian and to a lesser extent Indian sources. 
Later, with the decline of Jundlshapur and the rise of the Bayt al-Hikmah, 
we witness the birth of Arabic medical literature in translation. 

The best and most celebrated of all the translators was a gifted Christian 
Arab by the name of Hunayn b. Ishaq al-Tbadl who was born in al-HIrah in 
192/808 and died in 260/873. He was the Erasmus of the Arabic Renaissance 
and was known later to the Latin West as Johannitius or Hunainus. The 
Introduction or Isagoge by Johannitius formed part of the anthology or 
collection of medical tracts, known as Ars Medicinae Articella , which later 
became the basis of the medical curriculum of the European universities. 5 

To evaluate briefly the importance of Hunayn’s role as a transmitter of 
knowledge, it is important to know that Arabic scientific knowledge, until 
Hunayn’s time, was not only meagre but also lacked the terminology which 
is so essential for the transmission of thought. Although the translation of 
Greek material into Syriac began in the first half of the sixth Christian 
century, most of such translations were of inferior quality. Many of the 
Syriac versions of Hunayn’s works, of course, were ultimately done into 
Arabic, and so found their way into the Arabic corpus. Because of this early 
zeal for translation and the establishment of a tradition, the Arabs 
eventually came to possess (for example) translations of every one of 
Galen’s works which were still studied in Greek centres of learning from 
the first/seventh to the third/ninth century. There can be no doubt that this 
great physician’s medical works in toto , as well as his methods and results, 
were fully digested by all the later Arab physicians and became an integral 
part of their medical learning. 

Hunayn’s style was no mere pretty play with words but a search for 
Arabic vocabulary for the exact meaning equivalent to the Greek. He was 
the translator /w excellence and faithful to the original Greek - a language 
which he mastered in his youth; thus he translates chalazion into baradah, and 


4 El 2 , “Gondeshapur”. 

5 Pearl Kibre, Studies in Medieval Science, x, London, 1984, 1 86; for the role of Hunayn in the translation 
movement as a whole, see below, ch. 28, 487-90. 


pannus into sabal (chalazion’, a small hailstone; a small hard swelling on the 
border of the upper eyelid; pannus: a piece of tattered cloth; a membrane-like 
vascularized tissue covering part or the whole of the cornea, a frequent 
complication of trachoma). 

At a later date Hunayn’s translations became not so much popular 
manuals as books of reference. For example, it was easier for a medical 
student to use C A1I b. c !sa al-Kahhal’s book on eye diseases Tadhkirat al- 
ka^alin (“Memorandum for the Oculists”) than Hunayn’s c Ashr maqalat 
(“Ten Treatises on the Eye”). The z Ashr maqalat has its faults, for there is a 
want of balance between the theoretical and the practical; and for a 
beginner, who is embarking on the study of eye diseases, this is rather 
difficult to follow. Ibn abl c U$aybi c ah finds the arrangement of the treatise 
lacking in uniformity, and the contents abridged. He also states that he 
knew of an eleventh treatise which dealt with operative treatment. This 
observation is confirmed by Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Zakariyya al-RazI 
who refers to it in his Kitab al-Hawi. By composing a second book on 
ophthalmology for the use of his sons Dawud and Ishaq, which he called 
Kitab al-Masail ft \ l-ayn (“Book of Questions on the Eye”), Hunayn 
introduced a new genre of Arabic medical literature - a kind of medical 
catechism which later became very popular among medical students (it may 
be noted that catechism series in English medical literature remained 
popular among medical students as late as the thirties and forties of this 
century). 

THE PERIOD OF DEVELOPMENT AND ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTION 

In less than a century, and after the accumulation of such medical material, 
Arab physicians displayed a conspicuous activity in the learning and 
teaching of medicine. One may say that this was the scholarly period 
following the period of translation. Study of what had been translated had 
trained them in careful observation and clear thinking. Although needing 
“aids to diagnosis”, they were skilled enough to form their clinical 
methods, sometimes modified, but always along the same lines as their 
Greek predecessors. 

The Arab physician, at first, was a generalist, not a specialist; he sought 
also to be an encyclopaedist and tried to elaborate a complete scheme of 
medical knowledge with an unreasoning reverence for al-Awatl (“the 
Ancients”). This is well illustrated in the work Firdaws al-Hikmah (“Paradise 
of Wisdom”) of C A1I b. Rabban al-Tabari who lived in the third/ninth 
century. 6 The Firdaws deals mainly with medicine proper, but also to some 

6 Date of birth not known, but §iddlqi places it at about ad 785. 
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extent with philosophy, meteorology, zoology, psychology and astrology. 
This work is the first of its kind and one is justified in thinking that it was 
meant to be a textbook for medical students, for the author remarks: “But 
he who masters this book and fully fathoms and perpends it will find in it 
the greater part of what the young graduate needs of the science of medicine 
and the action of the natural forces in this microcosm and also of the 
macrocosm .” 7 

In his introduction, C A 1 I al-Tabari addresses those intending to become 
physicians on how to approach their subject. He compares the medical 
profession with other skills, such as carpentry, sewing and other manual 
jobs, and goes on to say: “The skill of the medical profession cannot be 
acquired easily; it needs a period of apprenticeship and study, but those 
whose patience is short can still benefit from this book which, when 
compared with other books, is like a unique stone among other precious 
ones.” 8 

Edward Granville Browne, in his Arabian Medicine, makes little attempt 
to describe the introduction of the Firdaws, but he enumerates the parts of 
the book, its chapters and discourses. Max Meyerhof gives a more detailed 
commentary, and enumerates 360 chapters. He describes briefly their 
contents and supplements his paper with a glossary of technical terms and a 
list of drugs and remedies. C A 1 I al-Tabari draws mainly on Greek sources 
and, apart from Hippocrates and Galen, he mentions Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, Stephanus of Alexandria and Pythagoras. There is also an 
evidence of some Indian elements, particularly in his section on materia 
medica. The only Arab authors quoted by him are Masarjawayh, Yuhanna 
b. Masawayh and Hunayn b. Ishaq. 9 Browne dismisses the book as “little 
more than a practitioner’s vade-mecum ”. 10 

EDUCATION, PROFESSIONALISM AND SPECIALISM 

In pre-Islamic and early Islamic times, the profession of medicine, as a 
general rule, passed from father to son, as in the case of the Bakhtlshu c the 
Masawayh and the Qurrah families. The teaching of medicine followed 
Greek methods and was heavily tinged with an interest in rhetoric and 
debating. The ways in which the theoretical knowledge and practical skill 
needed for the exercise of the profession were acquired varied widely. We 
learn this from the biographies of physicians which have been handed down 
to us in many Arabic writings. Some students gained their knowledge and 
expertise by being apprenticed to a physician of repute for a certain period, 

7 $iddiqi, FmLtws al-hikmab, 3. 8 ibid. 9 Meyerhof, “Tabari’s Paradise of Wisdom”, 6-54 
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during which time they mastered their craft. Others were attached to a 
hospital where reading of public lectures to medical students seems to have 
been a common practice. The hospitals were well equipped with an 
adequate supply of books. Practical instruction was obtained by accompa- 
nying the physician on his rounds, and by observing and helping in the 
running of the clinics. Periods of hospital work were essential for young 
practitioners who were keen to improve their medical expertise and 
enhance their careers. It must have been rather difficult in some cases to 
attain such a goal; for, judging from certain letters found in the Cairo 
Genizah, it was important for the young aspirant to obtain letters of 
recommendation from a person of authority, such as a governor {watt) or 
judge {qaefi), and also a certificate of good character ( ta^kiyab ) from the chief 
of police. 11 

There was a considerable diversity at all periods in the standard of 
medical education, as one would expect where there was no real and 
effective control of medical practice, either by licence or any other means. 
Throughout our period, to a small extent in the cities and almost 
exclusively in the country, the craft aspect of medicine remained dominant, 
and with it the traditional family education or apprenticeship became 
generally quite divorced from any scientific or theoretical basis. Neverthe- 
less during the c Abbasid and Fapmid periods there was some gradual 
standardization of the medical curriculum. Some sort of qualifying examin- 
ation was instituted at the time of the c Abbasid caliph al-Muqtadir (reigned 
295-320/908-32) when a case of malpractice came to his notice in 3 19/93 1. 
He thereupon, according to al-Qifp’s Ikhbdr al-ulama bi-akhbar al-kuk- 
ama 12 , passed an edict that none should practise medicine in Baghdad 
unless he was able to satisfy Sinan b. Thabit (d. 531/943) ofhls competence 
in his profession. Such an edict represented an early, if not the first, attempt 
at the regulation of healing practices, and this could be considered one of 

the earliest examining and licensing boards. 

During the fifth and sixth/tenth and eleventh centuries, when Arabic 
medicine reached its maturity, we notice a rise in the standards of medical 
tuition, professionalism and specialism. Special literature appeared to deal 
with most branches of medicine as well as subjects allied to medicine, or in 
some way or another related to the profession, such as pharmacy, dietetics, 
astrology, magic, medical etiquette and ethics. This literature was not 
necessarily written by specialists as we know them today. The generalists 
wrote their large volumes on all diseases in detail. Some included anatomy, 
materia medica and humoral pathology as well. Their works became more 


S. D. Goitein, A Mediterranean Society , n, Los Angeles, 1971, 250. 


12 Leipzig, 1903, 191. 
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encyclopaedias than textbooks. Al-Razi’s al-Hawt, al-MajusI’s Kamil al- 
sina c ah and Ibn Slna’s Canon are prominent examples. At a later date a new 
type of literature appeared on the scene: commentaries ( sharlj ), concise 
works {muji%) and the more compact and tabulated works such as Ibn 
Jazlah’s Taqwtm al-abdan. The idea behind the production of these books 
was to bring together much scattered material in one easily readable volume 
which the young practitioner and medical student could acquire cheaply. 
This type of literature was not necessarily an abridgement of the original 
work; for example the Muji^ al-Qanun of Abu 3 1 -Hasan C A 1 I b. al-Nafis (d. 
687/1288) is not just a summary of the Canon as its title literally indicates, 
for, 

while in general the Muji % represents a condensation of the body of Arabian 
medical teachings as expounded in the Qanun, it also contains many independent 
observations, judgements and illustrations which justify its being treated as a work 
illustrative of the Arabian system of medicine as taught in the thirteenth century, 
Ibn al-Nafis having added his own observations to bring it into line with his own 
experience. 13 

Similarly it may be noted that in his commentary on the anatomical part of 
the Canon , the Sharfy tashrllj al-Qanun , Ibn al-Nafis gives the first correct 
description in medical literature of the pulmonary circulation of the blood. 
Another category is the medical catechism, to which Ibn abl U§aybi c ah 
refers in the writings of many physicians, for example, the Kitab al-lqtidab 
z ala tarJq al-mas°alah wa-l-jawab (“Abridged Book Using the Method of 
Question and Answer”), by Abu Na§r Sa c Id al-MasIhl (d. 5 89/1 193). 14 Such 
a work would have been a valuable aid for any student, and it is the sort of 
book that could be consulted quickly by a young physician who was 
worried lest he had overlooked something obvious in his diagnosis. We 
should not neglect to note a fourth kind of literature, simply written, which 
was known as tibb al- z ammah (popular medicine). This was to prove useful 
to the layman for self-medication, and to give brief advice about the best 
way of handling difficulties of health and disease. Such literature was 
written in the belief that, as far as possible, all knowledge should be 
available to anyone who seeks it. Evidence of such literature is found 
among the many medical fragments of the Cairo Genizah. It is usually 
written in simple colloquial language. 

Another type of literature which is connected in one way or another with 
the medical profession includes books concerned with medical ethics, i.e. 
the doctor-patient relationship, doctor-doctor etiquette, wit and satire 
directed at physicians and hostile criticism of medicine. We learn from the 

13 M. J. L. Young, “The Arabian system of medicine in the thirteenth century” (unpublished 

Melbourne Ph.D. thesis, 1963), 1, 90-1. 14 Ghaliongi, Questions on Medicine. 
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introduction to the Firdaws the importance of the question of who should 
practise medicine, and what qualities he should acquire. According to C A1I 
al-Tabari a person intending to practise medicine should exhibit five 
virtues: 

1 A continual concern to bring relief to all peoples alike 

2 An earnest attempt to find out what is wrong with the patient 

3 The realization that the physician is needed by both patricians and 
plebeians 

4 An awareness of the physician’s status among the public 

5 The performance of professional duties only if God chooses (bi-idhn 

Alldh). V 

He goes on to say that a physician should be kind to his patients, content, 
and display compassion and decency ( 'iffah ). He should concern himself 
with deeds, not words; neither daring (qadum) in his approach to treatment, 
nor talkative ( mikthar ), and claiming too much. C A1I al-Tabari hints also, in 
passing, at the doctor-doctor relationship: a physician should not seek to 
benefit from a colleague’s faults, nor should he belittle another physician 
whose shortcomings he happens to come across. 15 

An anecdote has been preserved by Ibn abl U§aybi c ah concerning the 
illness of the c Abbasid caliph al-Na$ir li-dln Allah (reigned 575-622/1180- 
1225) who complained of a stone in his bladder which caused retention of 
his urine. His personal physician, Abu TKhayr al-MasIhl, finding his case 
rather serious, consulted with another more skilled physician, Ibn c Ukashah, 
who advised removal of the offending stone by surgery. The caliph declined 
such a hazardous operation. Thereupon a third physician, Abu Na§r Sa c Id 
al-MasIhl, was called in, and he advised a conservative method of treatment 
with drugs which proved successful. The caliph became very angry and 
ordered that Ibn ‘Ukashah should be executed. Then Abu Na$r intervened 
and saved the life of his colleague. 16 

Aphoristic remarks are among the common features of medieval Arabic 
medical literature in their emphasis on medicine as a service to the 
community and on the physician’s ethical behaviour. Medical aphorisms 
stressing ethical conduct were popular among medical men as well as 
among the public. Almost every renowned medical author, from Hunayn 
to Ibn SIna and Ishaq al-Isralli (Isaac Judaeus) to Musa b. Maymun 
(Maimonides), either composed his own aphorisms or wrote a commentary 
on those of Hippocrates or some other recognized classic of the genre. In 

15 $iddiqT, Firdaws al-tykmab, 4. 

16 For further details and commentary on this episode, see al-Samarral, Mukhtafar ta'rlkh al-tibb al- 

arabt, 1,595-8. * 


this field a commentary not only pursued purely exegetical purposes but 
served also as a vehicle for the exposition of one’s own cherished views. 
One of the best books on medical deontology is Adah al-t.ablb written by 
Isljaq b. C A1I al-RuhawI (fourth/tenth century). He pointed out both the 
importance of the medical profession and the honour and the prestige 
attached to it. It is the duty of the physician to place the interest and welfare 
of his patient above all other considerations. The depreciation by one 
physician of another’s professional skill may amount to serious professional 
misconduct. Al-RuhawI writes: “The philosophers can improve only the 
soul, but the virtuous physician can improve both body and soul. The 
physician deserves the assertion that he is imitating the acts of God, the 
exalted, as much as he can.” He warns against those who: “. . . butter up the 
sultan with electuaries, select pretty women as good for one’s health, give 
remedies for digestion, make one’s hair beautiful, and incite sexual desire. 
In this way they attain access to people of wealth and authority. 

We are indebted to Shlomo Dov Goitein for exhaustive work on the 
Cairo Genizah, and for drawing our attention to the medical fragments it 
contains. Such fragments throw light on the qualitative aspect of medicine 
both as a science and profession as it was practised during the Fapmid and 
the Ayyubid periods. In one Genizah fragment, for example, a physician 
writes to his wife describing how difficult it is for him to secure a living 
among fiercely competing physicians in the place where he is residing. In 
another we read how mercenary some physicians are, and how some of 
them attend the common people {al-ammati) and others the upper class (al- 
khasjah ), i.e. plebeian and patrician - a timeless description of two-tier 

medicine. 

Writing in the same vein, the Nestorian Abu 3 1-Hasan al-Mukhtar b. 
c Abdun b. Buflan criticizes his colleagues. Ibn Buflan (d. after 455/1063) 
was one of the medical literati', for, while medicine was his vocation, he, like 
many of his colleagues in the lands of medieval Islam, saw that he should 
have some intellectual pastime which would serve to keep him in touch 
with the world outside his profession, and so in the evening of his life he 
ventured to travel. He left Baghdad, and during his sojourn in Mayyafari- 
qln he wrote his interesting book Da c wat al-atibba 5 (‘ The Physicians 
Dinner Party”), in the style of a maqamah. In this book Ibn Buflan set out to 
tackle every aspect of the medical profession of his day and those who 
practised it. He describes his encounter with his host, the old-established 
physician, and the new enthusiastic apprentice who was in attendance. He 

17 M. Levey, “Medical ethics in medieval Islam”, Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, hi, 
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8 Physicians’ dinner party, showing the host with four guests and a lutenist 
from a manuscript of Da c wat al-atibb? by Ibn Buflan. This manuscript was’ 
completed in 672/1273. 

lists, among other practitioners, pharmacists, oculists, phlebotomists and 
surgeons; and to each he allots a chapter. 

There is reason to believe that most of the hostile criticism of the medical 
profession mentioned in this book, of which some proceeded from the 
public, may be attributed to genuine shortcomings in the various branches 
of the medical profession and the attitudes of the practitioners themselves 
and their relationship to each other. The author, in a witty and satirical 
style, brings out the connection between the medical profession as it stood 
and the events of the polities and societies in which the physicians found 
themselves. Ibn Buflan had an unhappy time during the three years he lived 
in Egypt, for C A 1 I b. Ritfwan (d. 460/1068) conducted a hostile and 
protracted controversy with him which made him leave Cairo an embit- 
tered man. It may be that Ibn Buflan had hoped to secure for himself a 
position at the court of the caliph Ma c add al-Mustan ? ir, who was well 
disposed to non-Muslim physicians, and it was this that immediately 
excited the wrath of his colleague Ibn Ridwan.^ The shifts and dishonesties 
that Ibn Buflan describes in his book are said to have been imported by 
quacks and charlatans in a profession which should be wholly exempt from 

18 Sec Schacht and Meyerhof, Controversy. 
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them. He condemns the practice of those practitioners whose only aim is to 
get rich on the misery of their patients. He also attacks physicians of 
multiple interests, and those who demean themselves by trying to amass 
wealth by any and every means, such as having a share in a pharmacist s 
shop or by trading in shrouds. Here and there one comes across pearls of 
wisdom in the form of remarks, warnings, anecdotes or advice. For 
example, one must be careful in one’s diet and one must eat to live and not 
live to eat. A physician should be careful in his approach to the treatment of 
his patients and not too drastic in his methods. He should be particularly on 
his guard in his relationships with his female patients, and should not take 
sides in family squabbles. 

In his “Physicians’ Dinner Party” Ibn Buflan writes from an intention- 
ally subjective point of view and does not consider himself privileged, 
standing outside the orbit of humanity. He portrays an objectionable image 
of the physician of that age - an image that impugns the physician for 
specific reasons: his greed, incompetence and hubris. One must not 
overlook his timeless commentary on the state of medicine vis a vis the 
public: he warns against the cynics who deny medicine all positive meaning, 
and others who ridicule physicians, insisting that medicine is quite unable 
to cure diseases and that patients would be better if left to benevolent 
Nature. How aptly might one compare such critics to the therapeutic 
nihilists of the nineteenth century, on the one hand, and today’s believers in 
faith healing and naturopathy, on the other. 

The physician, although in general greatly revered and highly praised, is 
also not infrequently the target of wit and satire in Arabic literature - but 
this only applies to the unscrupulous, the ignorant, the pretentious and the 
quack. As a taunt at those who are proud of curing their patients, one may 
quote Abu 3 l- c Atahiyah’s disparaging verses following the death of 
Yuljanna b. Masawayh in 243/857: 

Inna %tabiba bi-tjbbihi wa-dawaihi 
UayastatTu dififa amrin qad atd 
Ma li-l-tabibi yamutu bi-l-dc? i 3 lladhi 
Kanayubrf'u minbu fimd qad ma 4 a? 

Mata : l-muddwi wa-l-mudawa wa- lladhi 
Jalaba ^l-dawa a nta-ba c ahu wa-tnan ishtara. 

The physician, with his physic and drugs 
Cannot avert a summons that hath come; 

What ails the physician that he dies of the disease 
Which he used to cure in time gone by? 

There died alike he who administered the drug, and he who took the drug 
And he who imported and sold the drug, and he who bought it. 1 


19 Browne, Arabian Medicine, 8. 
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Two further verses, culled from his Dtwan, breathe the spirit of fatalism and 
scepticism: 

Wa-qablaka dawa 3 l-tabtbu 'l-marida 
Fa- dsha ^l-maridu wa-mata 3 l-tabtbu . 

And before you, a physician treated a patient 
Then the patient survived and the physician died. 20 

Yd sa^iba 3 l-saqami 3 l-tabtba bi-da'ihi 
Hatta matd tadna wa-anta tabtbu? 

O you who are afflicted, knowledgeable in his disease, 

How long will you languish and you are a physician? 21 

In a similar vein are two more verses, from the popular romance of c Antarah 
b. Shaddad: 

Yaqulu laka 1 l-tabtbu dawdka c indi 
Idhd md jassa ^attdaka wa-'l-dhira^d 
Wa-law c alima 3 l-tabtbu dawa 1 a da 1 in 
Yaruddu 3 l-mawta md qasd 1 l-nit(d c d. 

The physician says to thee, “I can cure thee”, 

When he feels thy wrist and thy arm; 

But did the physician know a cure for disease 

Which would ward off death, he would not suffer the agony of death. 22 

ENCYCLOPAEDIC MEDICAL WORKS 

Examples of large encyclopaedic works are those of Abu Bakr Muhammad 
b. Zakariyya 3 al-Razi, C A1I b. al- c Abbas al-MajusI and Ibn SIna. They differ 
both in style and presentation. Al-Razl’s medical works are numerous. 
Some were translated into Latin, including his famous and original 
monograph on measles and smallpox, and his comprehensive manual Kitab 
al-Hawt ffl-tibb (Liber continens or “The Comprehensive Book”). 23 The text 
of al-RazI’s book al-Kitab al-Mansuri ft^l-tibb, which was dedicated to the 
governor of Rayy, al-Man§ur b. Ishaq (d. 302/914-5), was also translated 
into Latin as Liber ad Almansorem and was printed in ad 148 1 . It was studied 
by medical students, and medical men then knew it by heart. The 
commentators, especially at first, gave of the text only the beginnings of 
sentences after the pattern of Bible exegesis. These commentaries were 
written by members of the faculty of Pavia, and were used in the afternoon 
lectures on practical medicine as ad lecturam Almansoris. Much later, Sylvius 
and Vesalius still found it worthwhile to add to their wisdom that of al- 
Razl’s Almansorem. 

20 Abu 3 l- c Atahiyah, Divan , Beirut, 1964, 39. 21 Ibid., 42. 22 Browne, Arabian Medicine, 9. 

23 For the medical works of al-Razi see below, ch. 21, 373-7. 
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Like all other physicians who lived in the first half of the c Abbasid era C A 1 I 
b. al- Abbas al-MajusI (d. 584/994), known to Europeans as Haly Abbas, 
wrote his book Kamil al-sina c ah with the same kind of division into chapters 
as his predecessors. Accepting the theory of the four elements and the four 
humours he devised one more system of erases, dyscrases and crises, as of * 

urine and the pulse. The book covers practice as well as theory; it is easy in ■ 

style to follow, sententious and often aphoristic, and contains much 
original material including the first mention of anthrax. It superseded the 
work of al-RazI and became the authoritative work on anatomy. It is a much 
smaller work than the Continens of al-RazI, and more comprehensive than ad 
Almansorem . It is distinguished by its eminently practical character, and was 
first translated into Latin in ad 1 1 27. 

In the preface of his book Kamil al-sina ah , al-MajusI criticizes Muham- 
mad b. Zakariyya 3 al-RazI for not referring to anatomy or surgery, which 
he, al-MajusI, considered important, and because al-RazI made no mention 
at all of natural matters, such as the elements; on the other hand he goes on 
to say that al-RazI was very thorough, and “did not neglect the smallest 
thing required by the student of this art concerning the treatment of 
diseases”. Elsewhere he remarks that al-RazI “treated his subject at too 
great length, and made his book too voluminous . . . this was the reason 
why most scholars were not able to order and purchase copies of the book”. 24 

Of all the encyclopaedists Ibn Slna stands out as the most clear-thinking 
physician-philosopher; among the large number of books ascribed to him 
the most important from the medical point of view is Kitab al-Qanunft 7 - 
tihb y known to the Europeans as the Canon. In this work Ibn Slna presents us 
with the doctrine of Hippocrates and Galen modified by the system of 
Aristotle, together with illustrative material from later writers. It may be 
considered a summa of medical knowledge of the time. It contains a million 
words and is divided into five books with major and minor sections. The 
first book bears on generalities, offering an introduction to medicine, its 
definition and purpose. It covers anatomy, a discussion of the humours, 
temperaments, and the effect of the environment on health and disease. The 
second book deals with the simples (materia medica), their description, 
action and uses, their toxic properties and side-effects. Their side-effects, the 
author argues, can be ascertained either by experimentation ( tajribah ) or by 
analogy ( qiyds ). He supplements the theory of the four elements with the 
supposition that drugs act by their whole substance and not according to 
the elements they contain. The third book treats of special pathology and 
diseases of the various systems of the body. The fourth is concerned with 
general pathology of the body as a whole, such as fevers, crises ( bu^rdn ), 

24 Al-MajusI, Kamil al-sina ah, 5 . 


leprosy, surgery, dislocations and fractures. The fifth book is on compound 
drugs (pharmacopoeias and therapeutics). 

Ibn SIna’s clear thinking and keen observation are the two main pillars 
on which his medical works rest. He wrote minor treatises on special 
subjects, such as colic and the pulse, subdividing its varieties to an excessive 
degree. 25 He also wrote on conservation of health and on various com- 
pounds and their special uses. Humoral pathology was used by him as a 
device for selecting methods of possible treatment. Thus in the treatment of 
fevers, for example, he applies the humoral doctrine which implies that by 
controlling internal and external heats the imperceptible sustaining causal 
conditions of the disease can be altered in such a way that they can be 
removed by medicines, drug therapy or by other means. It thus narrows all 
major classes of medicines, be they simple or compounds, to warmers, 
coolers, purges or sudorifics; and it narrows the major non-medicinal 
treatment to the regulation of external heat by blood-letting, diet, baths, 
regimen (1 fyimyah), exercise and massage {gham%). This rational approach to 
treatment, he observes, influences for good not only the physical and vital 
pneumata but also the psychic. 

Medicine and philosophy are linked in the works of Ibn Slna. He 
believed, like Aristotle before him, that where natural philosophy ends 
medicine begins. As a student, he had been well trained in philosophy, and 
in his later life he brought to this study the practical knowledge and 
experience of a competent physician. Thus he was able to point out the 
dependence of mental symptoms, such as anxiety and depression, upon 
bodily (physical) factors or vice versa. This embodies the modern theory of 
psychosomatic medicine, and this is well illustrated in the case of a lad who 
became ill because he was in love. When Ibn Slna was consulted he 
diagnosed the lad’s complaint by feeling his pulse which became very rapid 
whenever the girl’s town and place were mentioned. 26 A similar story is 

mentioned by C A 1 I al-Tabari. 27 . 

In Book One of the Canon , Ibn Slna comments on the environment. He is 
well aware of the effects of the soil, water and winds on health. He opined 
that variations in the climate affect also the physical and mental conditions 
of the inhabitants, and may also to some degree account for the ups and 
downs of their activities. The parallel reference to environmental con- 
ditions by Ibn Khaldun (732-808/1 3 32-1 406) 28 , at a much later date, 
strongly supports Ibn SIna’s statement in the Canon. Ibn SIna’s remarks 
about the time of the year, the rising of constellations and changes of the 
seasons, winds and odour of the surroundings, show that prevalence of 



25 Browne, Chahar Maqalab, 1 40- 1. 
27 $idd 1 qi, Firdawt al-(/ikmab, 358. 


26 Browne, Arabian Medicine, 8 j . 

28 Muqaddimah, trans. Rosenthal, 11, 376. 
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diseases was dependent on the climate, and throughout his chapter on the 
environment there are repeated references to seasonal diseases and their 
relationship to the equinox and solstice. He considers air as an essential 
element for the body and the spirit; for it acts as an adjuster in two activities: 
ventilation, which is helped by inhaling the fresh air, and purification by 
exhaling the foul air. 

Ibn Slna may well have been indebted to his great predecessor Muham- 
mad b. Zakariyya 3 al-RazI for some proportion of his clinical knowledge, 
though how much he owed to al-RazI who was born 1 1 5 years earlier is still 
not entirely clear; and if a provisional judgement is made on the capabilities 
of the two men, one might say that the originality of Ibn Slna probably lay 
in the theory of medicine, while that of al-Raz! lay rather in its practice. 

Ibn Slna was an indulgent physician, a keen observer and a perceptive 
diagnostician. His study of symptoms is brilliant, but his division of pain 
into fifteen varieties is more subtle than scientific. One cannot but admire 
his clinical findings and remarks concerning the association of diabetes with 
phthisis, the swelling of the groin with a septic leg, the clubbing of the 
fingers with the ulceration of lungs and finally malar flush with pneumonia. 
So far as we know he was the first to write a careful description of 
meningitis, and differentiate between meningitis proper and meningismus. 

Ibn SIna’s Canon prevailed in the medical world for six centuries and 
remained in use in Europe until the seventeenth century as the standard 
textbook in medical schools. The reason for this remarkable success lies in 
the fact that the medieval mind regarded medicine as a fixed body of 
unchanging truth, and the various scattered medical doctrines were 
collected by Ibn Slna into one vast corpus and set forth with great lucidity 
and logical cogency. He made any kind of new research unnecessary, and 
this particularly suited the temper of the Middle Ages. Science limited itself 
to possessing knowledge acquired by the Ancients, and the Canon contained 
nearly all that had been said up to that time by Greek and Arab physicians. 29 
In speaking of the causation of disease, Ibn Slna discusses not only the 
conjoint causes of Galen but also the final and formal causes of Aristotle. 
This combination was very impressive to the medieval physician, who held 
that where Aristotle and Galen differed none could decide, and that where 
they agreed none could dissent. 

SYNOPTIC MEDICAL LITERATURE 

Abu All Yahya b. c !sa b. Jazlah (d. c. 494/1 100) was the first among the 
Arab physicians to produce a synoptic medical work. He wrote his book 
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Taqmm al-abdan ft tadblr al-insan (“Rectification of the Bodies in the 
Management of Man”) after having studied medicine under Sa c Id b. 
Hibatullah at the famous c A<JudI hospital in Baghdad. The book is the first 
of its kind which belongs to that synoptic genre of medical literature 
destined for the benefit of the literate lay reader and the medical student 
alike. 30 It is believed that Ibn Jazlah followed the example of Ibn Buflan, 
who wrote his Taqmm al-y^ah before him. A similar work is Ibn Jazlah’s 
Minhaj al-bayan f ma yasta miluh al-insan (“The Method of Demonstrating 
what Man Uses”). This was a popular work in which the name of the drug, 
its action and uses are well described in alphabetical order. ‘Abdullah 
Ahmad b. al-Bay tar (d. 646/ 1 248) refers to the Minhaj in his work al-Jantf li- 
mufradat al-adwiyah wa-T-aghdhiyah (“The Comprehensive Book on Simple 
Drugs and Foods”). Another writer of the same genre was Abu 5 1 -Faraj b. 
al-Quff (631-85/1253-86). He wrote a synoptic commentary on Ibn SIna’s 
Canon, a book on therapeutics, and his well-known work on surgery Kitab 
c Umdat al-i$lafjfVamal $ina atal-jarrafy (“The Basis for the Betterment of the 
Surgeon’s Work”). 


OPHTHALMOLOGY 

Ophthalmology was one of the first medical specialties. The eye had 
received the attention of almost all physicians, and thus became included in 
all the encyclopaedic medical works. Eye diseases, and especially trachoma, 
known in Arabic as ramad , were endemic in western Asia and north Africa. 
Those who practised ophthalmology were called kafjk^ n (oculists) and 
those who were only cataract “couchers” were known as qaddaljun. The 
best-known works on eye diseases were Hunayn’s c Ashr maqalat , Tadhkirat 
al-kabfalin by C A 1 I b. c lsa al-Kahhal and al-Muntakhab ft Tim al-ayn (“The 
Select Work on Eye Science”) by ‘Arnmar b. C A 1 I al-Maw$ilI (d. c. 400/ 1010). 

The Tadhkirat al-ka^aTtn was completed by the end of the fourth/tenth 
century. It was written in a simple and easy style and was used extensively 
by oculists together with its many commentaries. It is one of the oldest 
books in Arabic on the anatomy of the eye and its diseases. It has been 
preserved in its entirety in the original Arabic. It was often consulted by the 
mtdjtasib who was responsible for licensing oculists. Ibn abl U§aybi ah says 
of 'Ammar b. C A 1 I al-Maw§ilI, the author of the Muntakhab , “he was a 
famous oculist and a practitioner of repute, with great experience in the 
treatment of eye diseases, and also a skilful eye surgeon. Max Meyerhof 


30 See A. B. Granville, Catechism of Health, London, 19JZ. 
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has translated that part of the Muntakhab which deals with cataract 
couching. 31 

Other Arab oculists 32 include Khalifah b. C A 1 I al-Halabl al-Kahhal (d. 
654/1256) who wrote al-Ka/J ft n~kuf}l (“The Sufficient in Eye Diseases”), 
$alah al-DIn b. Yusuf al-Hamawi, who lived in Hamah in Syria (d. c. 696/ 
1 296) and wrote Nur al- c uyim (“The Light of the Eyes”), and lastly Abu C A 1 I 
Khalaf al-TulQnl who started writing his book Kitab ft Tarklb al- c aynayn wa- 
khilqatihima wa-ilajihima wa-adwiyatihima (“Book on the Composition of the 
Eyes, their Shape, Treatment and Medication”) in 264/877 and finished it in 
302/914. Ibn al-Nafis’s contribution to ophthalmology, his treatise on 
trachoma, should also be mentioned here. 


PAEDIATRICS AND OBSTETRICS 

The study of the production of sperm, the formation of the embryo and the 
nature of the baby was an enigma, and Arab physicians had to look back to 
Aristotle, Hippocrates and Galen for explanation and guidance in this 
difficult problem of procreation. Anatomically, the two sexes were pre- 
sented as complementary, and both male and female were held to produce 
sperma . Literature dealing with this subject is meagre, and the first work 
written in Arabic in this field is a translation of a Hippocratic work Kitab al- 
Ajinnah li-Buqrat ( Hippocrates on the Embryo”). This work is mentioned 
by Ibn al-Nadlm in his Fihrist as having been translated by Ibn Shahda al- 
Karkhl, about whom he gives very little further information other than that 
“he translated badly from Syriac to Arabic”. 33 

As far as paediatric literature is concerned, the first among the Arab 
physicians to write a separate treatise on this subject was Abu Ja c far Alimad 
b. Ibrahim b. al-Jazzar (282-369/895-979) who was the most celebrated 
pupil of Ishaq al-Isrnil (d. between 295/907 and 343/95 5). The title of his 
treatise is Siyasat al-sibyan wa-tadbtruhum (The Care of Children and their 
Management”). 34 The treatise contains twenty-two chapters and the author 
deals with every aspect of prenatal, postnatal and neonatal care, and also the 
description and treatment of common children’s diseases. He stresses the 
importance of breast-feeding and the choice of a healthy wet-nurse when 
mother’s milk is insufficient. 

Another treatise concerned with obstetrics and paediatrics is the as yet 


31 Las operas tones de cataracta. 

32 See J. Hirschberg, History of Ophthalmology, n, repr. Hildesheim, 19 8 5 . 

33 See Lyons and Mattock, Kitab al-Ajinnah li-buqra{. 

34 M. H. al-Haylah, Siyasat al-pbyan wa-tadbtruhum, Tunis, 1968. 
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unpublished work entitled Maqalah ft Khalq al-insan ( Treatise on the 
Creation of Man”). 35 It is attributed to Abul-Hasan Sa c Id b. Hibatullah 
( 437 " 95 / IO 45 -Hoi) who studied at Baghdad and became court physician 
to two c Abbasid caliphs, al-Muqtadi and his son al-Mustazhir. The author 
differs from his predecessor Ibn al-Jazzar in that he deals more with the 
basic medical sciences such as the anatomy of the male and female 
reproductive systems, sexual hygiene, menstruation, management of preg- 
nancy and parturition. He draws chiefly on Greek sources, particularly 
Aristotle, Galen, Hippocrates and Soranus. The subject of growth and 
formation of the foetus receives more attention and there is a special chapter 
on miscarriage. Seven of its fifty chapters deal with children s diseases, child 
development and psychology related to pedagogy. There is also a chapter 
on birth control. 36 

On the subject of sex, Sa c Id b. Hibatullah, like many other Arab 
physicians, discusses the harmful and beneficial effects of coition, frequency 
of indulgence in sexual relations and the indications and contra-indications 
of aphrodisiacs. Sexual activities, because of their excretory nature, were 
considered by Arab physicians as part of the “expulsive faculties of the 
human body and therefore as leading to desiccation of the wholesome 
moistures; hence overindulgence was considered harmful. Attitudes to 
sexual matters in Islamic society should not be judged by standards that 
are totally alien to that society. In the early days of Islam the subject of sex 
was treated by the Prophet and his Companions in the most blunt and 
forthright terms, and during the formative period of Islamic law men of 
religion and unfeigned piety entered into the most detailed and serious 
discussions of sexual matters. This type of literature, dealing with subjects 
of a quasi-medical nature, is abundant, and many jurists, men of letters and 
physicians contributed to it. 

MATERIA MEDICA AND MATERIA ALIMENTARIA 

From the very early to comparatively late periods of the history of drug- 
lore, the preparation, action and uses of drugs were closely associated, often 
indeed identified, with witchcraft and divination. Islam tried to purge 
pharmacology of such practices; we find Arabic pharmaceutical tradition, 
on the whole, rational, clean and practical. The saying of the Prophet, li- 
kulli da’in dawa 5 ” (“for every disease there is a remedy”), is a religious 
explanation: it is left to the physician, through his knowledge and skill, to 
trace the right drug that God has created. 

35 Cambridge University MS, Browne Collection. 

36 Discussed by B. Musallam, Sex and Society in Islam, Cambridge, 1985. 
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The study of materia medica and other branches of natural history was 
carried out by the Arabs with no less vigour, and we owe to the Abbasid 
epoch the discovery of plants and the inventions of many remedies which 
are still retained in many pharmacopoeias and used by many Muslims in the 
Indian subcontinent today. While trade was expanding between the Arabs 
and the rest of the world, many plants, drugs, minerals and other items 
useful to medicine came to the Arab practitioners. They took great interest 
in everything related to medicine. Sometimes they made long journeys for 
the purpose of securing certain plants or roots which they were unable to 
procure nearer home, or which they were anxious to obtain in a more 
perfect condition than was possible when they were purchased from the 
ordinary dealers. 

One of the first to write a complete work on pharmacy was Abu Yusuf 
Ya qub b. Ishaq al-Kindl. Since he lived in the era of translation, his medical 
formulary and his other works in this field bore the impression of Indian, 
Persian and Greek materials. Like Galen, Arab physicians considered 
Dioscorides material the prime source and the foundation of their 
pharmacy. Dioscorides was first translated directly from Greek into Syriac 
by Hunayn while he was in the service of the caliph al-Mutawakkil. Then 
Stephanus son of Basilius translated the book from Greek into Arabic 
which was then revised by Hunayn in the same period. Other translations 
were made at later dates in Spain 37 and Diyar Bakr; the last translation was 
made in 547/1 152 by Mihran b. Man§ur. 38 

Abdullah b. Ahmad b. al-Bayfar, second only to Dioscorides in the 
universality of his genius, but surpassing even that great man in his 
insatiable thirst for knowledge, had collected in his al-Jam? li-mufradat al- 
adwiyah wa-l-aghdhiyah all that the ancients knew of plants and herbs, 1,400 
items of simples, animal, vegetable and mineral, based on his own 
observations and on over 1 50 authorities. Ibn al-Bayfar, devoting himself to 
botany and materia medica, produced a work which served as a guide in 
these sciences until a very late period. His descriptions of some of the more 
valuable drugs, such as myrrh, asafoetida, squill and their different 
preparations are deserving of great praise. The efficacy of several remedies 
which he recommends has been admirably confirmed by later experience, 
such as the elm bark in skin diseases, male fern against worms and the use 
of infusion of the leaves of the willow tree to relieve pain in the joints. The 
compiler of the Grete Herball (printed by Peter Treveris at Southwark in 
1 5 26) noted that “the iuce of tbe leves of wilowe is good to delay the heate 

37 See below, 494— 5. 

38 See M. M. Sadek, The Arabic Materia Medica of Dioscorides, Quebec, 1983, 17. 
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in fevers yf it be dronken”; if he could return now, and see the extent to 
which drugs based on salicin found in the willow leaves are used for this 
purpose and for the purpose of relief of pain he would feel that his statement 
had been confirmed to an extent of which he could scarcely have dreamed. 39 

Dispensing was not confined to pharmacists only; most physicians, such 
as al-Razi, Ibn SIna, Musa b. Maymun and al-Zahrawi wrote special 
treatises on the subject of drugs, their uses, and toxic effects and their 
antidotes. Jabir b. Hayyan is known to be the first to have written on 
poisons. Others like Yahya b. al-Batrlq and c Isa b. Masah (third/ninth 
century) also wrote numerous and extensive accounts of the poisonous 
effects of drugs as well as their useful and therapeutic applications. 

ASTROLOGY AND MEDICINE 

The medieval physician interpreted the horoscope of his patient, and 
investigated the motions and conjunctions of the planets to help him in his 
diagnosis and prognosis; the modern practitioner consults the results of his 
blood-count, X-rays and electrocardiograms, etc. Almost every physician 
in Abbasid times was something of an astrologer. This adherence to 
astrology or to the belief in the rule of the stars, i.e. the supposed influence 
of the heavenly bodies on human affairs, and especially upon the state of 
health and disease of the human body, was not a novel phenomenon of the 
later Middle Ages and early modern era. It was rather part and parcel of 
earlier medieval thought, as well as of antiquity. M. Ullmann lists a number 
of physicians who practised astrology, and one should not forget that there 
was always a conscious effort on the part of the proponents of medical 
astrology to lend respectability and plausibility to their belief by using the 
names of such physicians. Added to this there was also the keen rivalry 
between the astrologers and the physicians to earn favour with men of 
authority, such as caliphs and governors. 40 On the whole, however, 
astrology played only a small part in Arabic medicine. Charlatans and 
quacks, who mushroomed in the cities, were publicly ridiculed for their 
incompetent and foppish way of life. Nevertheless al-Razi, a great clinical 
observer who, with a critical mind, could describe the rhythm of the pulse 
so well as to distinguish between the regularly irregular and the irregularly 
irregular, included a short section in his book al-Ham on the influence of 

the stars on the crises of illnesses. 

1 

( 

| M Agnes Arber, “From the medieval herbalism to the birth of modern botany” in E.A. Underwood 

(ed.). Science Medicine and History, i, Oxford, 1933, 3t8. ^ c 

j 40 Ullmann, Islamic Medicine, 1 1 1— 14; Afcimad ai-Hashiml, Jawahir al-adab ft insba lugbat al-Arab, Cairo, 

j n.d., 271-5. 
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CHAPTER 20 

AL-KINDI 


Abu Yusuf Ya qub b. Ishaq al-Kindl (c. 180—250/795—865) flourished in 
particular in the reign of al-Mu c ta$im (reigned 218-27/833-42). It is said 
that he served as tutor to the caliph’s son Ahmad, to whom some of his 
writings are dedicated. Others are dedicated to the caliph himself. Most are 
short didactic pieces of strictly limited scope. A few dozen survive, some in 
Latin or Hebrew translation. Many more titles are recorded by the 
bibliographers, covering an enormous range of subjects. Al-Kindl wrote 
on questions of mathematics, logic, physics, psychology, metaphysics and 
ethics, but also on perfumes, drugs, foods, precious stones, musical 
instruments, swords, bees and pigeons. He wrote against the false claims of 
the alchemists, the atomism of the mutakallimun , the dualism of the 
Manichaeans, and the trinitarian dogma of the Christians. He supported 
astrology, calculated the duration of the Arab empire, and speculated on the 
causes of natural phenomena such as comets, earthquakes, tides or the 
colour of the sky. He also took an interest in distant countries and ancient 
nations, collecting information on Socrates (whom he confused with 
Diogenes the Cynic), the Harranians and the rites of India. A similar range 
of topics was later covered by al-Kindl’s pupil Ahmad b. al-Tayyib al- 
SarakhsI, tutor and boon-companion of the caliph al-Mu c ta<Jid (reigned 
279—89/892—902). No doubt al-Kindl, too, had played the part of a cultured 
polymath who, wearing his learning lightly, strove to captivate, divert and 
instruct a courtly public. That aim explains the character also of his 
theoretical pieces. They are designed to afford the reader a glimpse of what 
philosophy (i.e. speculative science) can do, without unduly taxing his 
powers of attention. 

At the same time al-Kindl makes it clear that philosophy is no easy 
matter. Philosophical knowledge, he says, consists in understanding why 
things are the way they are. Such understanding is not gained in a day. It 
requires protracted application to the contributions made by many men 
over many centuries. The aspiring philosopher must understand the 
mathematical sciences of the quadrivium (arithmetic, geometry, music and 
astronomy) before turning to the writings of Aristotle on logic, physics, 
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metaphysics and ethics (for the philosopher seeks not only to know what is 
true but also to do what is right), in order then to move on to other sciences 
(such as astrology or medicine) building on those foundations. 

The programme of philosophical study adopted by al-Kindl is that of 
sixth-century Alexandria. Much of his work is devoted to the restoration of 
the ancient curriculum. As the Graeco-Arabic translation movement was 
gathering momentum around him, al-Kindl was moved by the appearance 
in Arabic of Euclid, Ptolemy, and other mathematical classics to tackle the 
legacy of Aristotle. He took only a cursory interest in Aristotle’s logic, 
summaries of which had been available for some time; and his moral 
writings scarcely rose above the level of popular wisdom literature. But he 
did break a lot of new ground in physics, metaphysics, and the theory of 
mind and soul that was supposed to bridge the gap between the two. We 
still have some of the versions of Aristotle he used: of the De Caelo , 
Meteorology , Metaphysics and perhaps the De Anima. Other parts of the corpus 
Aristotelicum may have been available to him in summaries. He was 
certainly familiar with the Physics , possibly through some version of the 
sixth-century commentary of John Philoponus of Alexandria. Some of 
those versions, if not all, seem to have been specially commissioned by al- 
Kindl from Christians capable of translating directly from Greek rather 
than, as was often done, from Syriac intermediaries. 

There are, further, substantial remains of a large volume of subsidiary 
material assembled under the title of Aristotle' s Theology, from the writings 
of the Aristotelian philosopher Alexander of Aphrodisias (/?. ad 200) and 
the neo-Platonists Plotinus (third century ad) and Proclus (fifth century 
ad). The title was later misunderstood. The Theology of Aristotle that has 
come down to us, as a book by Aristotle, is a chance collection of pages from 
the Kindl-circle Plotinus. The original Theology was a reader in the natural 
theology of Greek philosophy in the tradition of Aristotle — and, for that 
matter, Plato; for al-Kindl subscribed to the late Greek dogma of the 
ultimate unity of Plato and Aristotle, and in any case was more interested in 
the consensus of the Ancients than in their disagreements. 

Unlike the translations of Aristotle, which closely follow the original 
Greek, the texts of the Theology are free adaptations. They share so many 
peculiarities with one another and al-Kindl’s own writings that they must 
have been produced by a team collaborating, presumably under al-Kindl s 
direction. Another text bearing the hallmark of al-Kindl’s workshop is an 
anonymous paraphrase of Aristotle’s De Anima. It argues, among other 
things, that soul is a substance, that it is immortal, and that the celestial 
bodies have volition, sight and hearing — tenets shared by al-Kindl and the 
Theology but not by Aristotle’s De Anima. Similarly, the Theology inserts into 
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the philosophy of Alexander, Plotinus and Produs a theory stated by al- 
Kindl as follows: “Strictly and primarily, action is the bringing into being 
(tayis) of something from nothing (al-aysdt min lays). Action in that sense is 
clearly peculiar to God, the ultimate cause of everything. And in that special 
sense action is called origination (ibdd c ).”' Accordingly, the God of the 
Theology is an originator (mubdi c ), creating things from nothing. Neither 
Aristotle nor Alexander, Plotinus or Proclus had believed in creation from 
nothing. They had thought that there must always have been matter, 
motion, time - a view explicitly rejected by al-Kindl. The translator- 
adaptors of the Kindi circle evidently brought their ancient sources into 
accord, not only with one another, but also with their own beliefs. Since 
they changed what they disliked, they must have liked what they retained. 
The Kindl-circle Theology and De Anima give a much fuller picture than do 
al-Kindl’s own writings of the kind of philosophy he was commending to 
his public. They are the first attempt in Arabic at gathering the best of pre- 
Islamic thought into a universal theory of God, mind, soul and nature. And 
they mark the beginning in the world of Islam of a tradition of “human 
science (as opposed to the “divine science” of revelation) shared by 
intellectuals of different faiths. 

The philosophy of al-Kindl and his circle is distinguished by certain 
idiosyncrasies of style and thought. Its most striking feature is a flamboyant 
and sometimes obscure vocabulary. Transliterated Greek terms (e.g. hayuld, 
fantdsiyd ,) are used more freely than in later Graeco- Arabic literature. 
Neologisms include nouns and verbs derived from Arabic particles (e.g. 
huwiyyah, ayyasa ), and particles used as nouns (e.g. al-ann, lays , ays). Another 
characteristic is the use of certain set phrases to demarcate the stages of an 
argument (e.g. “To return to the matter in hand, we say that . . “Thus it 
has now become clear that . . .”). It springs from a special concern with the 
structure of argument as evinced by some of al-Kindl’s essays, where he 
takes great care to make his reasoning both clear and sound by proceeding 
in the manner of Euclid’s geometry. For example, in arguing the finitude of 
the world, he painstakingly sets out a number of basic propositions which 
he endeavours to establish by showing that the opposite assumption in each 
case cannot be entertained because it leads to contradictions. No doubt it 
was Proclus’ Elements of Theology (included, at least in part, in the Kindl- 
circle Theology) that inspired him to apply Euclid’s procedure to questions 
of metaphysics. For that treatise comprises a whole system of metaphysics 
in a series of propositions argued more geometrico. Al-Kindl follows its lead 
also in other respects. For example, in arguing the createdness of the 

1 Kasa’il al-Kindi al-falsafijyah, cd. Abu RIdah, 1, Cairo, 1950, 182-}. 


universe and the oneness of its creator, he heavily relies on the following 
propositions expounded by Proclus: that there can be no oneness without 
multiplicity; and that the oneness of .all things possessed of multiplicity 
must be derivative. 

Al-Kindl’s insistence on creation from nothing sets him apart from the 
mainstream of later falsafah. (Another distinctive feature is his belief in 
astrology.) Kalam too was insisting on creation from nothing, and in some 
respects al-Kindl is closet to contemporary kalam than to htet falsafah. Like 
the mutakallimun, he believes in the supremacy of revelation, the need for 
rational explanation, and the efficacy of arguments per impossible (if a 
proposition entails a contradiction, it cannot be true; and if one or the other 
of two propositions must be true, and one cannot be true, the other must be 
true). Such similarities are best explained by the fact that al-Kindl grew up 
at a time when smart society was under the sway of kalam. But the direction 
he took was frowned upon by the mutakallimun. They rudely mocked his 
pretensions and, indeed, accused him of straying beyond the pale of Islam. 
In return we find al-Kindl muttering about opportunists trading in 
religious speculation for the sake of political influence and undeserved 
acclaim. Presumably he was referring to certain Mu c tazilites who had the 
ear of the court at the time. 

Some of al-Kindl’s occasional remarks on reason and revelation hint at 
the source of his quarrel with the mutakallimun. Truth, he holds, is the 
domain of reason. No truth of revelation can altogether be beyond the 
grasp of reason. But what, if that is so, is the point of having prophets? 
Should not the student of philosophy be able to dispense with revelation? 
Al-Kindl’s answer is that scientific explanation moves but slowly. For all 
the knowledge accumulated by past philosophers, some of the truth eluded 
them. Prophets, by contrast, are spared the toil of theoretical enquiry 
(na%ar). The truth of what to us are the sweeping and sometimes cryptic 
pronouncements of scripture is revealed to them with full and instant 
clarity. To grasp that truth we must supply the arguments that will make it 
clear to our own, less inspired, minds. We cannot share the prophet s 
knowledge simply by repeating the pronouncements of scripture like 
mindless parrots. There is no knowledge without understanding, and no 
understanding without proper argument from first principles. 

Al-Kindl’s complaint is that the mutakallimun argue from, not to, the truth 
of revelation; that they ignore the principles of mathematics and natural 
philosophy; and that they refuse to learn from the Greeks. The last point is 
the crucial one: the dispute is about the relevance to Muslim education of 
traditions of learning other than those developed in the first two centuries 
of Islam. (That attitude was not, of course, peculiar to the mutakallimun, but 
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al-Kindi’s quarrel was with them in particular because they undertook, 
without reference to the Greeks, the kind of theoretical enquiry at which 
the Greeks had excelled.) Al-Kindl.deplores the narrow Arabism of those 
disowning Greek science just because it had been ignored by earlier 
Muslims. His essay FTl-Falsafah al-ula (“On First Philosophy”) opens with 
a memorable plea for alien wisdom: knowledge ennobles, whatever its 
source. On another occasion he is said to have claimed that Yunan, the 
ancestor of the Greeks, had been a brother of Qahpin, the ancestor of the 
southern Arabs (including his own tribe of Kindah), implying that Greek 
wisdom was not so alien after all. Clearly, the view that Muslim culture 
must be based squarely on the legacy (language, scripture, poetry and other 
institutions) of Arabia was already well entrenched. Al-KindT’s protest 
nicely illustrates that Arabic Hellenism (like, for the most part, the 
Shu c ubiyyah movement) sprang from a preference for a more broadly 
based, more cosmopolitan culture. As an Arab nobleman, he was clearly 
not against the Arabs or the legacy of Arabia. There was no question of 
abandoning the Arabic language, or of replacing Arab lore with, say, 
Homeric mythology. Neither was one going to cultivate the legacy of the 
Greeks to the exclusion of anyone else’s. One wanted to rejoice in the rich 
plurality of cultural traditions inherited by Islam. Greek science was too 
good a thing to pass over. The Arabic language was to be enriched by 
Greek words and concepts, but it was not to be Hellenized to anything like 
the extent that Syriac had been. Al-Kindl and his circle aimed for an idiom 
which for all the strange ideas it served to convey was soundly Arabic in 
structure. The language of the Kindl-circle Theology is prominently 
modelled on that of the Qur’an. 

Al-Kindl’s campaign to expand the scope of Muslim education did not 
achieve its aim. Falsafah remained a foreign, un-Islamic science in most 
Muslim eyes. It must be rated as his greatest success that it remained at all, 
though his work had little influence on subsequent developments. His 
school, such as it was, came to an end with the execution of his pupil Ahmad 
b. al-Tayyib al-SarakhsI in Baghdad towards the end of the third/ninth 
century. For a while he had some following in the provinces. The 
philosopher-physician Ishaq al-lsra’lll of Ifriqiyah (d. between 295/907 and 
343/955) made extensive use of his writings and helped to spread his 
influence to the Jews of Andalusia and ultimately to the Latins. Abu Zayd 
Aljmad al- BalkhI, whose philosophical writings are lost, professed himself 
to be a follower of al-Kindl. Other indications, too, suggest that al-Kindl 
was studied in greater Khurasan. Ibn SIna may have known his work; he 
certainly knew some of the Kindl-circle Theology. So did the Ismallls of 
early fourth/tenth-century Khurasan, who revised their theology in the 
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li„ht of it. Perhaps al-Kindi’s most abiding contribution to the history of 
falsafah lies in the textbooks he commissioned: the De Caelo, the Metaphysics, 
and above all the Theology. Yet though he is scarcely menttoned by al-Farabi 
and other later philosophers (falati/ah), there may have been more of a 
continuity than they cared to admit. Some of al-Farabi’s most notab e 
contributions - such as his fourfold division of reason (aqt), h.s theory of 
orophecy in terms of the Aristotelian faculties of the soul, or his theory of 
moral action as the ultimate goal of philosophy - are foreshadowed in the 
writings of al-Kindi. The Alexandrian syllabus adopted by al-Kindl was 
never abandoned. And the close tie established by the Kindi circle between 
Aristotelian and neo-Platonic cosmology was never completely u "P"* ed , 
Extensions and alterations notwithstanding, the edifice of classical falsafah 
continued to exhibit the original design of al-Kindi. 
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CHAPTER 21 

AL-RAZ! 


BIOGRAPHY AND RELIGIOUS VIEWS 

Medieval authors have left confused and contradictory biographical 
accounts of Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Zakariyya 3 al-Razi (Rhazes), the most 
original physician-philosopher among the Arabic-speaking peoples. 1 He 
was born in Rayy (near modern Tehran) probably in 25 1/865. Physicians, 
he believed, should practise in great cities which abound in patients and 
skilful medical men; 2 hence his sojourn in Baghdad, where, in his youth, he 
studied and practised medicine at its hospital (l bimaristan ). 3 Later he 
returned to Rayy, at the invitation of its governor, al-Man§ur b. Ishaq, to 
assume responsibility as director of its hospital. To this ruler al-Razi 
dedicated his al-Kitab al- Mansur! fVl-tibb (Liber ad Almansoremf and al-Tibb 
al-riiljam (“Spiritual Physic”). 5 These two books were meant to be comple- 
mentary: the former treats of diseases of the body, the latter, diseases of the 
soul. 

Having achieved fame in Rayy, al-Razi returned to Baghdad to become 
head of its newly founded al-Mu c ta#dI hospital, named after al-Mu c tadid 
(reigned 279—89/892—902). On account of political events, and in relation to 
high-ranking positions he had held, he resided on several occasions either 
in Baghdad or Rayy, but spent the last years of his life in Rayy suffering 
from glaucoma (, il-ma ), until he became blind and died in his birthplace 
around 313/925 or 320/932. 

Al-RazI s self-restraint and modesty are best expressed in his own words, 
in al-Sirah al-falsafiyyah : 6 

1 have neither shown avarice nor extravagance; nor have I had any disputes or 
quarrels; nor have I ever acted unjustly against anyone. On the contrary, I have 

' Iv" Cd ' ° FIUgd ’ ^P 2 '^ «. 2 99~J OI > 358; Kraus, Epitre de Beruui; al- 

lkhbar al - ulama , 271-7; Ibn abl Ujaybi'ah, 'Ujin al-anba 1, 309-21. 

2 Iskandar, “Ar-Razi on examining physicians”, 495. 

3 A.Z. Iskandar, “L’age d’ar-Razi au debut de ses etudes de medecine”, al-Mashriq, liv, i960, 168-77. 

4 ! bn a J;.NadIm, Fihrist , t, 300; Kraus, Epitre de Ber ini , 6, no. 8; al-Qif t I, lkhbar al- ( ulama\ 274; Ibn abl 
U$aybi ah, Uy&n al-anba * f i, 317, 

Kraus, Epitre de Beruni, 19, no. 148; al-Qiffl lkhbar al-ulama\ 273; Ibn abl U?aybi c ah, c Ujun al-anba" 1 
315: for the Arabic text see Kraus, Kassil Falsafyyah, 1-96; A. J. Arberry, The Spiritual Physicko'f 
Kha^es, London, 1950. « See above, ch. 1 1, 185. 
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been known to surrender my own rights. As regards food, drink, and amusement, 
my frequent guests know that I have never exceeded any reasonable limits. The 
same is also true of all the conditions of my life, as may be noted from my clothing 
and mount, and my servants and housemaids. 7 

In al-Jibb al-rukani , in the first chapter "On the excellence and praise of 
reason”, al-Razi asserts that reason ( c aql) is the ultimate authority which 
“should govern, and not be governed; should control, and not be 
controlled; should lead, and not be led”. 8 He fought against absolute 
authority which, in religion, placed the prophets at the top of the list of 
mankind. 9 The system of the grading of men into classes was acceptable in 
the fifth-sixth/eleventh-twelfth century, as is clearly indicated in Sharaf al- 
Zaman Tahir al-MarwazI’s book on zoology. 10 

A lost book on religious criticism, Fi Makhariq al-anbiya 0 (“On the Tricks 
of the Prophets”), 11 is attributed to al-Razi. According to him, religions 
breed enmity between people, and lead to wars and destruction. He claims 
that men do not need the authority of any of the prophets of the three 
monotheistic religions. 12 The fact that al-Razi was neither executed nor 
imprisoned on account of his heretical views reflects the tolerance of the 
fourth/tenth-century Muslim Iranian men of power. Rulers and princes, 
and al-RazTs numerous patients from all walks of life, held him in high 
esteem, and admired his much-needed medical skills. Nevertheless, al-Razi 
was censured; his Fi Makhartq al-anbiya 0 was destroyed, and his views were 
refuted. One of his contemporaries, the Isma III Abu Hatim Ahmad b. 
Hamdan al-Razi, wrote in Aslant al-nubuwwah ("The Signs of Prophecy ) 
that: "the heretic [al-Razi] claimed that by his wisdom he had understood 
what was unknown to his predecessors; he wrote a confused and foolish 
essay in which he said that he matched Hippocrates in the art of physic, and 
that in philosophy, he was an equal to Socrates.” 13 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF AL-RAZI 

As a philosopher, al-Razi was a follower of Socrates; the difference between 
him and Socrates, he says, was in quantity (kammiyyah\ not quality 
(, kayfiyyah ). 14 Al-Razi defends the philosophic conduct of Socrates, saying 
that people only mention the earlier period of his life, during which he had 
lived in seclusion and led an ascetic life; but he adds that, during these 
formative years, Socrates had devoted all his time to philosophy, a subject 

7 Rasa’il Falsafiyyah, no. 8 Ibid., 18. 9 Ibid., 293. _ . . . .. 

10 A. Z. Iskandar, “A doctor’s book on Zoology: al-Marwazi’s Taba’i c al-bayawan (Nature of Animals) 
re-assessed”, Oriens, xxvii-xxviii, 1981, 276. 11 See, for example, Ibn al-Nadim, Fthrut, 1, 301. 

12 Kraus, RascTil Falsafiyjah , 292. 13 Kraus, “Raziana I”, 305-4. ,4 Kraus, Rasa'll Falsafyjoh, 100. 
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which he loved greatly. In his later life, Socrates led a normal life and 
participated in social activities . 15 Al-Razi disapproves of the monastic life of 
the Christians, and repudiates the idle life of Muslims who linger in 
mosques and refrain from earning a livelihood or doing any work . 16 

In Kitab al-llm al-ilahi (“The Divine Science”), another lost work from 
which fragments have survived in later sources, al-Razi explains his 
doctrine of the five pre-eternal principles {al-qudama al-khamsahy Creator 
(al-barf), soul (al-nafs), matter ( al-hayuld ), space {al-makan) and time {ai- 
rman). He writes: “I say that these five are pre-eternal, and that the world is 
created ”; 18 he rejected the Aristotelian tenet of the eternity of the world 
(qidam al-alam). 

The authority of books on medicine and philosophy was unacceptable to 
al-Razi. He devoted a large book, FVl-Shukuk c ald JaFtnus (“Doubts about 
Galen ), 19 so far unpublished, to the criticism of precepts in twenty-eight of 
Galen’s books, beginning with al-fturhdn (“Demonstration”), 20 and ending 
with al-Nabd al-kabir (“On the Pulse ”). 21 In his introduction to a l-Shukuk 
al-Razi acknowledges with humility his debt to Galen, declaring that he 
himself is Galen’s follower and disciple. Al-Razi adds that Galen was a 
leading master and a great teacher of both philosophy and medicine. 
Nevertheless, al-Razi argues that, since the art of healing is a philosophy, it 
can neither renounce criticism, nor can it tolerate submission to the 
authority of books. In al-Shukuk , al-Razi also writes that Galen censured his 
students and followers who accepted knowledge unsubstantiated by the 
demonstrative method . 22 

believed in the progress of scientific knowledge: he who studies 
the works of the ancients, gains the experience of their labour as if he 
himself had lived thousands of years spent on investigation . 23 In this 
precept, he repeats Galen’s views in Ft anna al-Tabib al-fadil faylasiif (“Fhzt 
the Excellent Physician is a Philosopher ”). 24 

15 Ibid., 99-101. 16 Ibid., 105. 17 Ibid., 191-190. 

18 This statement appears in Abu Hatim Ahmad b. Hamdan al-Razi’s A lam al-nubumvah ; see Kraus 
Rasa il Falsafiyyah , 308; “Raziana II”, 51. 

19 I!” 1 Fihril *' h 2 " ; KraUS ’ E P ttre de ***»'. 13 ; al-Qiftl, Ikhbar al-'ulama\ 273; Ibn abl 

U?aybi ah, Ujun al-anba\ 1, 316; among the known MSS are: Bagdatli Vehbi, Istanbul, MS 1488/26 
fols. 23 ib- 2 4 8 b; Majlis, Tehran, MS 382!, fols. i 5 ob-i8 5 b; Mill! Malik, Tehran, MS45 54/2, dd. i- 
29. 20 Milll Malik, Tehran, MS 4534/23, p. 2, line 14. ’ P 

21 Ibid., p. 27, line 39. 

22 P ' VT 2< ^ }6; See S> Pines ’ “ R5zT cr 't'que rie Galien”, Acta du VII • Congris International 
a. Htstotre des Sciences, Jerusalem, 19 jj, Paris, 480-7. 

23 Iskandar, “Ar-RazI on examining physicians”, 496—7. 

24 2 aJm Abb ?” dim & d * r " h<r ’ d<r vonyigliche Any PhUosopb sein muss (arabisch und deutsch 

herausgegeben, Nachrichten der Akademie der Wissenschaften ny Gottingen. Phil. -hist. Kl. 1065 Abh il 
ed. P. Bachmann, 18. y ' h 
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THE MEDICAL WRITINGS OF AL-RAZI 

Ibn al-Nadlm and al-Qiftl mention that al-Razi compiled an index of his 
own works . 25 So far as is known all manuscripts of this index are now lost. 
He wrote about zoo works on medicine, philosophy, alchemy and other 
subjects; these vary in size from short treatises to voluminous textbooks 
and encyclopaedic works. 

It is appropriate here to clarify uncertainties regarding two works^ al- 
Hawi fFl-tibb (“The Comprehensive Book on Medicine ”) 26 and al-Jamf al- 
kabtr (“The Great Comprehensive Book”), which have always been 
wrongly considered identical, on account of the similarity between the 
meaning of the two Arabic words al-Hawi and al-Jami c . The common roots 
Ijawd and jama^a, from which the titles are derived, both mean “collect” or 
“gather together”. 

Al-Hdwi ft : l-tfbb 

Evidence from manuscripts and printed sources of al-Hawi ( Continens ) 
shows that it was merely a commonplace book, an aide-memoire , and a 
private record of the author’s comments and reflections on case-histories of 
his patients and on medical books written from the time of Hippocrates 
down to his own time. In the fourth/tenth century, al-Hawi would probably 
have been considered the private library of a well-read physician. 

The arrangement of the subject-matter in al-Hawi gives the impression 
that the author probably had several study-files, each containing quires 
( kurrasdt ) for copying notes from reference books. He did not neglect to 
record even those opinions which seemed false to him, invariably adding 
his private comments and personal experiences and identifying them as his 
own with the possessive ti (mine). Sometimes he corrected statements 
which he quoted from reference books, and wrote remarks under such titles 
as, “mine, with amendments”. Each of al-RazI’s medical study-files was 
reserved for notes on a certain topic: one was specifically for diseases of the 
head, another for diseases of the chest, and so forth. These medical files 
might have been arranged in a certain systematic order, in accordance with 
the accepted method of writing medical books, beginning with the head and 
working downwards to the toes ( mina l-qarn ila l-qadam ). 27 From these 

25 Ibn al Nadlm, Fibrist, 1, 299, 302; al-Qiftl, Ikhbar al-ulama , 273. 

26 Kitab al-ljdvi ffl-tibb ( Continens of Rhodes), an Encyclopaedia of Medicine by Abu Bakr Muhammad b. 
Zakariyya 5 al-Ravf (d. a. h. ////ad 92}), Hyderabad and Deccan, 1955-71. 

27 See al-Razl’s introductory sections to his books: Ila man la yahJwuh ai-(abib, Wellcome Institute for 
the History of Medicine, WHS Or. 23, fol. ib, lines 6-12; al-Jibb al-muluki. Bibliotheca Universitatis, 
Leiden, MS Or. 585/4, fol. 46a, lines 16-20. 
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private notes al RazI selected subject-matter for his other written works, 
such as al-Qtilanj (“Colitis ”); 28 al-Mansurv™ al- Jadartwa-J-hasbah (“Smallpox 
and Measles ”); 30 and al-Adwiyah al-mufradah (“Materia Medica ”). 31 Clinical 
observations concerning illnesses which affected al-RazI himself are 
recorded in al-Ham. In one remark, he writes on an effective treatment he 
used for inflammation of his uvula, by gargling with astringent and acid 
vinegar . 32 Again, learning by personal experience from a fever which 
attacked him, he writes a short private note: “. . . mine: During my sojourn 
in Baghdad, I was smitten by a fever accompanied by rigor. The pulse was 
increased and then I became feverish. No sweats came upon me. The fever 
then departed and did not recur. Accordingly, we should learn that when 
fever is accompanied by rigor it is not necessarily non-ephemeral; as the 
contrary is also true .” 33 In another note, written strictly for private use, he 
writes on his swollen right testicle (a matter which did not worry him in the 
least because it was not painful) and adds that he used emetics continuously 
until his testicle became as it originally was . 34 

A l- Jam? al-kablr 

It is understandable that al-RazI should have neglected to mention al-Ham 
by name in any of his other books, since authors do not cite the titles of their 
private notebooks. Ibn al-Nadlm and Ibn abl U§aybi c ah mention al-Jam? 
al-kabtr in al-RazI’s bibliography, adding that it consists of twelve parts 
{aqsdm). They disagree, however, on the titles of some of its parts, and 
confuse al-Jami with al-Ham . 35 Al-RazI refers several times to his book al- 
Jami z al-kabtr and describes the lengthy years of hard work he had spent 
writing it. In his book al-Slrah al-falsafiyyah he writes that he laboured hard 
for fifteen years, working night and day on the production of al- Jam? al- 
kabtr, until his sight failed and the muscles of his hand were painfully 
strained (probably writer’s cramp). 3 * In another place in al-Strah al- 
falsafiyyah he mentions the titles of some of his medical writings as samples 
of his achievements, and concludes with the statement: “none of my 

28 Cf. subject-matter in al-Hdwi (vni, 101-220) against the text of al-Qulanj, Cambridge University 
Library, MS Add. 35 16, fol. 48b, line irHSab, line 1 1 ; Leiden Library, MS Or. 585/3, fols. 26a~4jb. 

29 Ham, xix, 241-404; al-Manfiirt, Bodleian Library, MS Marsh 248, fols. 76, line 9-108, line 9. 

30 English trans. W. A. Greenhill, A Treatise on the Small-Pox and Measles, London, 1848. Greenhill 
(101-30) has shown that the text of al-Jadari wa-’l-ba&ah is derived from al-Hiwi, Bodleian Library 
MS Marsh 156, fols. 282a, line 22-29ib, line 19. 

31 Ham, xx, 1-617; al-Adwiyah al-mufradah, Wellcome Institute for the History of Medicine, WMS Or. 

123, fols. j2b-86b. 32 Haws, hi, 279. 

33 Ibid., xiv, 54; Bodleian Library, MS Marsh 156, fol. 82a, lines 4-6. 

34 Bodleian Library, MS Arab. b. 10, fol. 299a, lines 20-1. 

35 Ibn al-Nadlm, Fihrist, 1, 300; Ibn abl U?aybi c ah, c Uymt al-anba , 1, 317-18. 

36 Kraus, Kasd'il Falsafiyyah, no. 
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countrymen has ever produced any work to rival Kitab al-Jam?, nor has my 
example been followed .” 37 

Al-RazI also refers four times to al-Jam? al-kabtr in' his book al-Ftisul 
(“Aphorisms”), which was written to serve as an introduction to medicine 
and to guide prospective physicians in choosing books from a reading list, 
and again he refers to al-Jam? al-kabtr in his al-Aqrabadhitt al-mukhta$ar 
(“Abridged formulary”) of which only one manuscript exists . 38 In his 
criticism of Galen’s books, in al-Shukitk , al-RazI refers the readers several 
times to better accounts written in his book al-Jam? al-kabtr . 39 

In one section in al-ljawi, on diseases of the eye, there is further evidence 
that al-RazI had intended to add a part on ophthalmology to the twelve 
parts of al-Jam? al-kabtr.™ Besides, on the diagnosis of a composite attack 
of tertian and hectic fevers, he jots down a remark in al-liawt that he would 
make a thorough study of this subject and then would write down the 
results of his research in al-Jam? al-kabtr A 

Taken together the above-mentioned sources provide conclusive evi- 
dence that al-RazI wrote a medical encyclopaedia which he called al-Jam i c 
al-kabtr , and that he had hoped to increase the number of its parts by two, 
one entitled al-J'am? fFl-ayn and the second al-Jam? f?l-kummaydt . Since he 
refers to al- Jam? al-kabtr in al-Ham these two works are evidently different. 

In Kitab Saydalat al-tibb (“Pharmacology in Medicine”), which is merely a 
part of al-Jam? al-kabtr * 2 al-RazI states that pharmacology is a subsidiary 
branch of medicine. Nevertheless, studying this subject during leisure is a 
sign that a physician has great interest in his work. This subsidiary art 
should come second to a good grasp of the subjects on medicine proper or, 
at least, not before a good grounding in the minimum essentials in the basic 
subjects. Al-RazI was also aware that some gifted physicians are naturally 
equipped with the ability to study an art like pharmacy without any fear of 
being unable to master the theory and practice of medicine. 

This book emphasizes an early date of specialization in Arabic pharmaco- 
logy. A study of its text, together with a later text by al-BIrunl, al-$aydanah 
ft'l-tibb , 43 should help to establish in a new dimension the history of Arabic 
pharmacy in relation to medicine. Galen distinguished between physicians 
and pharmacists. Al-RazI favoured this distinction and, according to him, 
books on pharmacy should contain, among other things, accounts of 

57 Ibid., 109. 38 Wellcome Institute for the History of Medicine, WMS Or. 9, fol. 24a, line 2. 

M Milll Malik, Tehran, MS 4554/23, > 9 . ,incs 2 9 _ 3 I » fo ‘- lo » lincs l6 ~ 20 ’ 2J ~ 5, 27 “ 55 ' 

40 Hawi, 11, 26-7. 

41 Bodleian Library, MS Marsh 156, fol. 238a, lines 7-9 (al-RizVs private notes on Kitab al-Hummayat 

occupy fols. 2b, line 1-3 14b, line 4); see also Hawl, xiv-xvi and xvn, 1-1 19. 

42 Ibn al-Nadlm, Fihrist, 1, 300; Ibn abl U$aybi c ah, c Uyun al-anba , 1, 318. 

43 See below ch. 24, 420-1. 
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origins and descriptions of pure and adulterated forms of drugs, good and 
bad specimens and virtues of drugs. These works are written for sayadilah 
(pharmacists), whom al-RazI considers to be specialists in a branch closely 
associated with medicine and contributing to it, but far from being 
physicians. Pharmacists should be mainly concerned with purchasing pure 
species of drugs, storing them safely, and ensuring non-adulteration of 
drugs . 44 

On the other hand, aqrabadhtnat (formularies) are written by physicians 
for the use of practitioners. They contain recipes and instructions on the 
compounding of drugs, both for physicians who dispense their own drugs 
and for pharmacists who serve them. Al-RazI wrote an aqrabddhtn, called al- 
Adwiyah al-murakkabah (“Compound Drugs”), 4 * which has been preserved 
in a few manuscripts . 46 

Medical education in the time of al-RazI was based mainly on reading 
Arabic translations of earlier books. Al-RazI thought that it would be useful 
to define the names of drugs, diseases and organs which, though transliter- 
ated, were not translated into Arabic. It was equally essential, in his 
opinion, to have a knowledge of foreign units of weight and measures for 
writing recipes, together with their equivalents in the Arab world, if 
foreign formularies were to be used at all by practising physicians. 

Another part of al-Jdmt al-kabtr is entitled FV stinbat al-asma wa-l-aw^an 
wa-l-makaytl al-majhulah al-waqfah ft kutub al-tibb (“On Finding the 
Meaning of Unfamiliar Terms, Weights, and Measures Occurring in Books 
on Medicine ). 47 Ft stinbat al-asma ? is a type of polyglot lexicon in which 
each unfamiliar term - whether Greek, Syriac, Persian, Indian or even 
Arabic — is placed in a column, followed by a definition or translation given 
in the opposite column. Although al-RazI wrote in his introduction to this 
part of al-JdmF al-kabtr that he would mark the linguistic origin of each 
unfamiliar term, by writing next to it a certain letter of the alphabet, these 
key letters are very frequently missing from the text. Prospective editors of 
this particular book are likely to meet a wide range of etymological 
difficulties, in five different languages. A copyist, who probably knew very 
little about the text he was transcribing, says in a marginal remark: “these 
terms seem to be in different tongues; their obscure meanings are intelli- 
gible only to able linguists of sound judgement.”^ Al-RazI also writes, in 

44 , Bodleian Libraf y* MS Bod- ° r 561. fob. lb, line 2- 4 a, line 1 3; Escorial MS 81 5 , fols. zb line z- 4 b 

line 19. ’ 

45 ! bn a !'. NadI 7 ; Fihr ‘ st ' '* 3 °°; Kraus, Epitre de Birini, 7, no. 13; al-Qif t I, Ikhbar al-ulama\ z 74 ; Ibn abi 
Ufaybi ah, T Jjmt al-anba , 1, 3 16. 

46 GAL, 1, 269, no. 4 ; Bodleian Library, MS Marsh 537/3, fols. i58a-i8ia; Mill! Malik, Tehran MS 
4575 , pp- i~i 4 . 

47 Ibn al-Nadlm, Fihrist, 1, 300; Ibn abi U$aybi c ah, c Uyun al-anba\ 1, 318. 

48 BodWan Library, MS Or. 561, fol. 5 5a. This part of Kitab al- ] ami' al-kabtr was printed under the title 
of al-Hawt, xxn, 6i- 4 i2. 
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FV stinbat al-asma\ that he intentionally included exotic words with corrupt 
forms of Arabic spelling because these were frequently found written thus 

in the recipes in many medical books. 

As a physician, al-RazI appreciated that men of noble birth were entitled 
to certain considerations in the prescription of medicines: unpleasant tastes 
of drugs should be hidden in sweet and palatable vehicles; hence his book 
al-Jibb al-muluk! (“Royal Medicine”), in contrast with his work Man Id 
yakduruhal-tabib (“He who has no Physician to Attend Him”) also known as 
Jibb al-fuqard 5 (“Medicine for the Poor”). 

Al-Razl’s Kitab al-Khawdss (“Properties of Things ”), 49 so far unpub- 
lished, gives evidence of his opposition to scientific dogmas. In his 
introduction, he argues that properties attributed to things should be 
recorded in a book; nothing would be lost but the time of writing them 
down. These properties should neither be accepted nor denied unless 
experience ( tajribah ) proves them to be true or false: 

Since many wicked people tell lies with regard to such properties, and we do not 
possess decisive means to distinguish the truth of honest men from the false 
testimony of liars - save only actual experience - it will be useful not to leave these 
claims scattered but to collect and write them all ... We shall not accept any 
property as authentic unless it has been examined and tried . 50 

Al-RazI was an experienced clinical observer. He read the case-histories 
of Hippocrates’ Epidemics and decided that it would be useful for posterity 
to write his own case-histories, in which he recorded the patients names 
and professions . 51 He gives an early example of an up-to-date clinical trial 
when he treats a group of patients suffering from meningitis ( sarsdm ) with 
blood-letting and intentionally, as a control, leaves another group without 
blood-letting, so that he may form the right opinion . 52 

The medical works of al-RazI had a great influence on the teaching of 
medicine in the Latin West. He differentiated between smallpox and 
measles in his book al- JadarJ wa^l-f}asbah s2> in which he gives very interesting 
clinical details. This book was translated into many occidental languages; 
al-Hawl and al- Mansur! were also translated into Latin, and remained for 
centuries among the textbooks used in European universities. 

49 Ibn al-Nadlm Fihrist, i, 300; Ibn abi U ? aybi c ah, c Ujin al-anba\ 1, 3 16, line 30. 

50 Dar al-Kutub al-Mi?riyyah, Cairo, MS Tibb i 4 i, fols. 120a, line zo-izob, line 4 ; A. L. lskandar, 
“Rhazes’ clinical experience: new material”, al-Mashriq, lvi, 1962, 237-8. 

51 M. Meyerhof, “Thirty-three clinical observations by Rhazes (circa 900 ad)”, Isu, xxih, 1 9) 5 , 5 1 1 5 b 

(Arabic text t-t 4 ). „ „ 

52 lskandar. Catalog* of Arabic manuscripts, io-ii and no. 2; lskandar, “Rhazes clinical experience , 

*39; Bodleian Library, MS Marsh 156, fol. 167a, lines 7 _1Z - 
» Ibn al-Nadlm Fihrist, 1, 300; Ibn abi U?aybi'ah, c Uyun al-anba\ 1, 316; see above, n. 30. 
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Unlike the changes which Muslim names frequently underwent in the Latin 
West, the last name of Abu Na§r Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Tarkhan b. 
Awzalugh (or Uzlugh) al-Farabl was barely altered, and it is as “Alfarabi” 
that it has been common to refer to him. Al-Farabl’s name, however, may be 
the only constant on which to seize at the moment, as contemporary 
scholarship challenges previous assessments of his work. Al-Farabl appears 
increasingly as a disarmingly subtle thinker, an individualist with a civic 
conscience, a man who attempted to reconcile Plato and Aristotle, 
philosophy and theology, Athens and Mecca. 1 The syntheses attempted, 
however, are neither facile nor dogmatic, and proceed from a predominantly 
philosophical standpoint. The exact nature of al-Farabl’s philosophical 
credo, moreover, is still being questioned. * 

The question is complicated by the lack of a sure chronology for al- 
Farabl s many compositions, and an equal ignorance of the particular 
circumstances which prompted each work in a given genre: the motivation, 
purpose and intended audience. With few sure criteria of a biographical or 
stylistic sort to assist them, scholars are forced to choose between differing 
statements and emphases in related texts, and even within the same text, to 
determine al-Farabl’s genuine convictions. Moreover, the work of Leo 
Strauss, Muhsin Mahdi and others has drawn attention to the likelihood 
that al-Farabl deliberately shielded essential elements of his convictions 
from the eyes of the uncritical reader. Thus al-Farabl has been a prime 
candidate for that approach to philosophy which emphasizes its esoteric 
nature, a nature at variance with the exoteric or apparent reading of a text. 

Not much is known of al-Farabl’s private life. As his name indicates, he 
was born in Farab, a district and town adjacent to the Jaxartes river in 
Turkestan (Transoxania), in 256 or 257/870. His father was, it seems, a 
Turkish officer, with whom al-Farabl presumably went to Damascus. It was 
there or in Khurasan that he apparently began his philosophical studies, 
reportedly reading at night by lamplight, while working as a labourer in a 


' Sec above, ch. 6, 78-87. 
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garden and vineyard during the day. The reduced circumstances this 
bespeaks inured al-Farabl to the simple if not ascetic life. At no time then or 
later did he possess wealth or power, or seek them. 

Rather, al-Farabl sought out teachers of philosophy in Baghdad, where 
he advanced from the ranks of student to that of celebrated teacher. He 
commented on many of Aristotle’s books, particularly his logical treatises, 
and his own summaries and more independent compositions show great 
familiarity with the Stagirite’s thought in all its dimensions. Al-Farabl s 
knowledge of Plato was more limited, though Plato’s Republic and haws 
play critical roles in his own political philosophy. Al-Farabl’s metaphysical 
doctrine, for its part, is an amalgam of neo-Platonic and Aristotelian 
thought. 

Al-Farabl’s many writings and fame brought him, in his seventies, to the 
attention of the Shfl Hamdani prince Sayf al-Dawlah (reigned 3 3 3 _ 5 6/94 5 “ 
67), who in 3 30/942 invited him to join his court in Aleppo. There al-Farabl 
received a modest subvention, and was left mostly to his own devices. He 
dressed as a $ufi, but this was apparently more a statement of independence 
than of identification with the mystical fraternity. 

Al-Farabl’s identification was first and foremost with philosophers, but 
unlike Socrates, for example, with whom he had much in common 
personally and philosophically, he did not antagonize the ruling class. 
Despite the general and not necessarily Islamic thrust of his writing, his 
philosophical views were not regarded as heretical, his political theory not 
seen as subversive. Indeed, in many ways he built bridges between the 
Muslim and Shi c I (particularly ImamI) state and the philosophical tradition. 
He was thus tolerated if not appreciated in Aleppo, where, apparently, he 
died in 339/950. 

Al-Farabl’ s fame continued to grow after his death, and he became 
widely known as “the Second Teacher”, al-mu allim al-thani (after Aristotle, 
the teacher of philosophy in the Islamic world), the man who interpreted 
Aristotle, Plato and much of the later philosophical tradition to interested 
Muslims and Jews in the Arab world. The Latin West, receiving his 
translated works belatedly and partially, together with those of Ibn SIna 
and Ibn Rushd, did not appreciate him as much, though current interest in 
his thought may make up for medieval neglect. 

Al-FarabTs success is due in part to the ambience of Baghdad in his day. 
He studied there with Yuhanna b. Idaylan, and held conversations with 
Abu Bishr Matta b. Yunus and others of that circle. These men were part of 
a continuous coterie of Christian Arab scholars who had kept the flame of 
philosophy and science from being extinguished in the generally con- 
stricted climate of Byzantium and early Islam. By the fourth/tenth century, 
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Baghdad had offered a haven to these philosophers, and allowed them to 
transmit their learning, translated into Arabic from Greek and Syriac texts. 

The curriculum taught was essentially that of Alexandria of the sixth 
century ad, itself a culmination of a long chain of commentaries on most of 
Aristotle s work, a good deal of pseudepigraphic neo-Platonic teachings 
and some, but not much, of Plato and other Greek writers. 

Baghdad was a haven for this philosophical legacy of late antiquity, but it 
was also a challenge to it, as its proponents were forced to defend their 
teachings before a sceptical, and somewhat threatened traditionally minded 
Muslim intelligentsia. The teachings themselves bore the stigma of pagan 
origin and Christian transmission, and were thus doubly suspect to the 
Muslim faithful. More even than carrying the burden of guilt by associa- 
tion, however, philosophy was seen as adversarial to the traditional sciences 
of Islam by its very nature. It introduced as subjects necessary for the "f 
educated person s well-being and even eternal happiness areas of investi- 
gation remote from the Qur’an, tafslr , Hadith and fiqh. Even the esteemed 1 
and more abstract studies of kalam and the Arabic language were thought to -l 

be challenged by the claims of the new sciences, particularly logic. 

Al-Farabi s task was to naturalize philosophy in Islam in a convincing 
manner, while at the same time not compromising philosophy itself. To do 
this he essentially disregarded the historical Christian association with the 
discipline, treating it in effect as a coincidental and peripheral fact; and 
considered the pagan dimension as a similarly negligible factor. Thus, for 
example, in commenting upon Aristotle’s reference in De Interpretatione 23* J 
23 to many first substances (protai ousiaijal-jawahir al~uwaP) which are 
actual without having any potentiality, al-Farabl says that this notion is 
extremely obscure ( aghmatj jiddari), and that “the notion of ‘the first 
substances was almost taken for granted among Aristotle’s contemporar- 
ies; for they used to believe in many gods. But what the people of his time 
and his country used to consider as gods people of our time consider as 
angels. Today, people believe them to be mortal, while Aristotle’s contem- 
poraries believed them to be eternal”. 2 

In this manner, al-Farabl subtly dissociates Aristotle from his polytheis- 
tic contemporaries, and relegates the philosophers’ belief in many gods to 
the dustbin of history. “Angels” have taken the place of the fallen pagan 
gods in the cosmology of those (like himself) who follow Aristotelian 
teachings, he explains, adding that “today, people believe” angels to be 
mortal, i.e. non-eternal. Al-Farabl does not say that he believes this, or that 
philosophers in general so believe, but that the general mass of people in his 

2 Zimmermann, Al-Farabi’ s Commentary , 185. 


day ( ahl^amanina ) do so. This is correct, as was al-Farabl’s observation that 
Aristotle’s “gods” were considered as “angels” by Muslim (as well as 
Jewish and Christian) philosophers. 

Whether gods or angels, however, the immortal status of these sub- 
stances was not usually denied by the philosophers, who viewed them in 
non-theological terms as the “intelligences” (al-uqul) of the spheres, their 
formal causes. Al-Farabl sided with the philosophers on this issue, but as it 
is admittedly a complicated and “obscure” topic, far from the logical 
distinctions which are the main concern of his De Interpretatione Commen- 
tary, he was able to extricate himself from the discussion without further 
elaboration. That was fortunate, since elaborating upon his position would 
have undercut the general impression of sympathy with Muslim beliefs 
which he wished to make. 

The De Interpretatione Commentary, which has now been extensively 
studied and commented upon, makes the point which al-Farabl presents 
elsewhere as well, that logic is a universal tool for understanding the 
concepts which underlie all languages, and that it is not a grammar of any 
one specific language. Abu Bishr Matta had already been subjected to 
public ridicule for claims similar to al-Farabi’s, the case against him made 
easier owing to his imperfect command of Arabic. Al-Farabl could not be 
so easily faulted, and he is careful to translate the Syriac locutions of his 
predecessors, with their Christian associations, into Arabic. Yet al-Farabl s 
technical terms and even syntactic constructions clearly bear the mark of 
their non-Arabic and ultimately Greek origins. He does not hesitate to use 
Greek linguistic forms as paradigms of his “universal grammar. This may 
well have put off traditional grammarians and hurt al-Farabi’s own chances 
of being accepted by his contemporaries, yet it also speaks to a certain 
courage in his character. He was not prepared to present philosophy in any 
of its aspects as a parochial subject. Even as it was not inherently Greek or 
Christian, neither was it particularly Muslim. It had nothing to be ashamed 
of in its antecedents, and saw itself as their heir. Islamicization of the 
material could go only so far; philosophy was its own reality, not 
necessarily antagonistic to the traditional sciences of Islam, but not 
subservient to them either. 

Al-Farabl’s teachings, even when cautious, bear signs of the incipient 
challenge philosophy presented to the orthodox guardians of the faith. For 
all his avoidance of theological issues in the De Interpretatione Commentary , 
for example, al-Farabl is almost impaled on the horns of a dilemma in trying 
to reconcile God’s foreknowledge and man’s free will, 3 both seen as 

3 Ibid., cxvi, 83, 98. 
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required to assert divine justice as well as omniscience and omnipotence. 

Al-Farabi is brought into this problem by commenting upon Aristotle’s 
(De Interpretation, 9) belief, with which he concurs, that future events 
contingent upon external causes cannot be known definitely in advance of 
their occurrence. This, because future events as such do not exist as yet, and 
the possibility of their existing is just that, a possible and not a certain 
reality. It should not impugn God’s omniscience, therefore, to have his 
knowledge “limited” to present and past realities. Moreover, al-Farabi 
recounts the deleterious effects upon human beings of believing that all 
their actions are necessary and thus predestined, determined by God’s 
foreknowledge. 

However, despite the compelling logical and social reasons for accepting 
the non-definite and thus unknowable nature of future possibilities, and 
despite surely having known that similar claims had been made by the more 
liberal (but vanquished) Mu'tazilah theologians, al-Farabi claims that “all 
religions affirm divine foreknowledge, and that it is therefore necessary to 
find a solution compatible with religious beliefs as much as with actual 
reality and popular opinions. Al-Farabi’s own solution is a variant of one 
suggested by Islamic theologians before him, namely, that both necessity 
and possibility, foreknowledge and freedom (of a sort) can coexist, that the 
intrinsic possibility of a thing is not altered by external causes which in 
effect determine its future, and which always have done so. In this view, a 
person retains the ability or “power” (« qadar ) to act; it is his ability, though 
the actual operation of the power is determined by God. This formulation, 
however, is not particularly satisfactory from a philosophical standpoint, 
and al-Farabi appears to concede as much before terminating the discus- 
sion. His final observation on the kalam-tyipe. resolution he has adopted, 
however ambivalently, is that “this opinion is more helpful for religions” 
{anfa c ft °l-milat) than that of its opponents. 

As this example indicates, al-Farabi is prepared to come to terms with the 
religious tenets held by most Muslims of his day. As he intimates, however, 
ideally he would hope to find solutions that conform both to religious 
dogma, popular beliefs and actual reality {al-amr al-mawjud). It is this latter 
criterion which effectively distinguishes him and all philosophers from the 
theologians of Islam, the mutakallimun. For the dominant forms of kalam 
occasionalism and atomism, even in diluted form, tended to deny the 
autonomy of nature and of the subject viewing nature, while aggrandizing 
God’s presence in the world. Al-Farabi’s conviction of the relative 
independence of man and nature from God, and of the reliability of man’s 
senses and judgement, is his point of departure as a philosopher, that which 
he shares with Aristotle. 

Al-Farabi is particularly critical of kalam methodology. As he describes it 
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in his Ifad’ al-ulum (“Enumeration of the Sciences”) and elsewhere, it is 
essentially apologetic and polemical, defending religious beliefs in a variety 
of ways, including the use of logical fallacies. Even where their reasoning is 
internally valid, however, the conclusions of kalam arguments are conjec- 
tural at best, since they are of a type of argument which does not lead to 
certain truth. This is dialectical reasoning, which, as he says in a number of 
places, uses premises which are commonly assumed (“famously” so, al- 
mashhurat ) to be true, but which may well not be. These premises do not 
contain the incontrovertible and logically unassailable evident truths of the 
first principles or intelligibles (al- c uqul al-awo 3 il), and thus, unlike them, do 
not yield conclusions which are necessarily true. Thus kalam reasoning, 
even where well constructed, leads only to possibly true conclusions, 
propositions which cannot (or should not) justify full confidence or 
certainty in those who assert them. 

There is, though, as al-Farabi concedes, a degree of certainty and thus a 
measure of truth to dialectical arguments, since there is a possibility that 
they may be true. Likewise, rhetorical arguments may be true, though they 
are less likely to be, since their premises are more suspect, being patently 
conjectural ( ma%nun ) and not widely known or accepted. Even poetry has 
its degree of truth, however remote initially, its erstwhile singular state- 
ments convertible to general syllogisms. Religion is said to make use of 
poetic discourse, even as its theologians use all the other forms of 
arguments as well, including sophistical reasoning where necessary. 

There are thus five kinds of reasoning for al-Farabi: demonstrative, 
dialectical, sophistical, rhetorical and poetic. In his various introductions 
and commentaries to Aristotle’s works on the Organon , which al-Farabi 
expands to include rhetoric and poetry, he deals with the syllogisms 
appropriate to each, conveying to the reader the merits and limitations of 
each form of discourse in relation to certain knowledge. Such knowledge is 
the goal of philosophical investigation, and for al-Farabi it is clear that it is 
attained only by the demonstrative syllogism, as described by Aristotle in 
the Prior and Posterior Analytics ( Kitdh al-Qiyds and al-Burhan respectively). 

As he makes clear in his commentaries on these works and elsewhere, al- 
Farabl’s penchant is for formally structured, deductive reasoning, using 
premises which are known to be true essentially on non-empirical grounds. 
Following Aristotle, he believes this is how philosophy should operate in 
all its theoretical endeavours, in mathematics, physics and metaphysics, as 
well as in logic itself. At the same time, al-Farabi realizes, with Aristotle, 
that most areas of life, those investigated by both the natural and social 
sciences, depend upon empirical evidence offered to the senses and upon 
non-necessary, inductively derived premises; and that most people base 
their beliefs upon accepted and conventional wisdom, relying on the 
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teachings of both secular and religious authorities. All these sources of 
knowledge are trustworthy in principle, however limited their claim to 
certain truth must be. Still, a great deal of significant and vital knowledge 
may be had by pursuing investigations in these areas of practical philos- 
ophy. Accordingly, al-Farabl has treatises on astronomy, the vacuum, 
medicine and alchemy, in addition to many compositions in the traditional 
subjects of physics and metaphysics; and he complements his commentaries 
on rhetoric and poetry with a work on music theory. In all these studies, al- 
Farabl’s preferred models are taken from Greek sources, an approach 
which is more successful in the sciences than in the arts, for which 
knowledge of Greek language and culture is more necessary. 

Al-Farabl’s confidence in his ability to assimilate and interpret Greek 
culture to his Muslim audience stems from his conviction in the universality 
of the human condition, a condition both physical and spiritual. Man’s 
rationality and sociability are viewed as part of a universe which is 
eminently and naturally ordered and benign. It is in this perspective that 
one should read al-Farabl’s analysis of the growth of language, and of the 
various rational and cultural skills which develop in each nation in the wake 
of this growth. As presented in the Kitab al-Huruf (“Book of Letters”), 
particularly, nations are seen to progress from the lesser forms of reason- 
ing - rhetoric, dialectic and sophistry - to the greater, namely, demonstra- 
tive reasoning. Those citizens familiar with all these skills will appreciate 
the capabilities and applicable spheres of demonstrative syllogisms, but also 
know their limitations. Political science, for example, will be recognized at 
best as a mixture of dialectic and demonstrative reasoning, the dialectic 
coming as close as it can to certainty. It remains, however, essentially a 
dialectical art, dealing with probable assumptions only. 

Discussing human society in general as he is - although the classical 
Greek experience is his ostensible model - al-Farabl then claims that 
philosophers implement their beliefs by establishing a religion comprised 
both of theoretical ideas and of practical laws which reflect these ideas. As, 
however, most people cannot understand ideas in their abstract and 
syllogistically demonstrable manner, the religion is given a symbolic 
formulation, with figurative representations and imitations of the ideas. 
There can be an appropriate philosophical religion of this sort, al-Farabl 
allows, a religion which correctly articulates the ideas of its founders or 
founder. Such a religion will be attuned to the language, mores and history 
of the people to which it is addressed, and express national traditions and 
aspirations. Yet al-Farabl also points out the many corruptions which may 
befall religion, owing to human failings and the vicissitudes of history. 
Besides the popular tendency of people to treat familiar religious symbols as 
ultimate realities, foreign conquest can introduce a new religion the 
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symbols of which are widely misunderstood from the start, not following 
from prior philosophical conceptualization. In instances such as these, the 
philosopher who appreciates the universality of truth and the relativity of 
religious symbolization is likely to be pitted against the popular defenders 
of the faith, its legislators and theologians. Religion can thus play a 
constructive role in society as well as a destructive one, depending on its 
relation to philosophy. 

The secular and political interpretation of religion which al-Farabl here 
offers is striking, but it is not his only interpretation of this phenomenon. In 
a number of similar compositions, and particularly in his major treatises, 
“The Political Regime” {Kitab al-Siydsah al-madaniyyah ) and the “Principles 
of the Views of the Citizens of the Best State”, as its latest learned editor and 
translator has called the Kitab Nlabadi 1 ara ahl al-tnadtnah al-fadilah , we find a 
view of the relation of philosophy and religion which is couched in more 
traditional terms, philosophically and conceptually. Admittedly, it is again 
the philosopher, the man who knows truth demonstratively, who is 
portrayed as the lawgiver and founder of the religion, and again religion is 
described in terms of figurative representation and imitation of abstract 
truth. In the best or ideal state, the philosopher is king, legislating practices 
as well as beliefs. Now, however, the philosopher-plus seems to be only a 
conduit for revelation from on high. His inspiration {waby) is said to come 
from the “Active Intellect” {al- Q aql al-fa cc at), the heavenly substance which 
is responsible (in the Hellenistic scheme accepted by al-Farabl and all other 
falasifah ) for imparting knowledge to man. The Active Intellect in turn is 
dependent ultimately on God for its action, if not for its being, so that it is 
Allah - called so by name - who is really responsible for the religion 
revealed to his prophet and imam, introducing traditional terms as 
synonyms for the philosopher king. 

Seen in this light, the true religion, the religion of the best city or state, 
can yet be subservient to philosophy and be its popular expression, but it 
would appear nevertheless to be authentically God-given, its resemblance 
to other religions of superficial significance. Accordingly, this approach 
affords a more conventional and religiously conciliatory impression than 
otherwise discernible in al-Farabl’ s writing on this topic. 

This impression is challenged, however, by the realization that al- 
Farabl’s doctrine of the Active Intellect is philosophically problematic and 
inconsistent. On the one hand, the Active Intellect, for all its religious 
identification - it is called “the Holy” as well as “the Faithful Spirit” {al-ruk 
al-qudsi , al-rut} al-amiri) — relates to all men equally. The emanation of ideas 
flows from it necessarily, in al-Farabl’s scheme, even as the First Cause, 
God, endows the Active Intellect (together with the rest of the world) with 
existence in a necessary way. Al-Farabl has no general theory of divine will 
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to account for particular acts of revelation; a fact which has led scholars to 
assume al-Farabl regards revelation essentially as a function of its recipient, 
the person endowed with a superior intelligence. A prophet in this view is 
distinguished from a philosopher by his developed imagination only, but 
this faculty, as his intelligence, comes to him “naturally”. 

On the other hand, al-Farabl describes the relation of the Active Intellect 
to the prophet in such a way that the former appears to act as a true “angel”, 
intentionally delivering a message, which may involve future events, to a 
selected individual. The message, moreover, is said to be given in 
particular, even “sensible” (i.e. representational) terms, not as intelligibles 
or universal only, which the prophet then particularizes and stylistically 
adapts. This would, however, be quite an extraordinary feat for the Active 
Intellect, since as intellect it supposedly has no more an imaginative or 
sensory faculty than it has volition. 

Another problem is presented by al-Farabl’s claim that the souls of the 
righteous philosophers survive death and consciously enjoy the next 
world . 4 Similarly though conversely, the wise but wicked souls are said to 
suffer eternal pain, while ignorant souls are doomed to complete annihila- 
tion. A$ is clear, the sole criterion for immortality is intellectual achieve- 
ment, though the entire soul, with its physical faculties of pleasure and pain, 
is said to receive eternal being. This, despite the fact that al-Farabl believes 
that the virtuous person is one who distances himself from physical 
pleasures. The soul, which nowhere in al-Farabl is said to be eternal a parte 
ante, thus receives a status for which he has no real explanation. 

Similarly lacking a satisfactory conceptual formulation are al-Farabl’s 
assertions regarding the possibility of an individual person’s intellect 
achieving immortality. Al-Farabl discusses this issue in a number of 
compositions including one called simply the Kisalah ft 'l-Aql (“Treatise 
on the Intellect”). Though his writings vary here and there, he is quite 
explicit and consistent on the developmental stages of a person’s intellect, 
and on the nature of its final state of actualization, that in which it achieves 
immortality and perfection. It is then an “acquired intellect” { c aql mustafad), 
i.e. it has acquired its “own” substantive reality, the sum total of its 
intellections of essential being, and it is this individual immaterial intelli- 
gence which he claims survives man’s physical demise. For al-Farabl, this is 
accomplished without permanent conjunction or unification with the 
Active Intellect. The individual intellect has a partial relation with this 
universal source of intellection and intelligible or formal reality, but the 
ontological gap between the two is too great, apparently, ever to be 

4 Cf. al-Madinab al-fa^tlah, ch. 16. 
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completely bridged. With the assistance of the universal intellect, and in a 
relation said to approximate union, .the individual intellect for al-Farabl 
takes its place in eternity as a discrete essence, the eternal intellect or realized 
form of a given person. 

The difficulty with accepting al-Farabl’s stated position on its face value 
is based on a number of factors. For one, al-Farabl emphasizes the 
individual and “natural” origins of the human intellect, originally created 
as part of man’s nature, an innate “disposition” ( isti c dad ) of his imaginative 
faculty to abstract intelligible forms from objects of sensation or/and 
imagination. Al-Farabl never explains how this generated intellect can 
become immortal, however perfected it is. Secondly, the lack in al-Farabl s 
conceptualization of a permanent if only partial conjunction with the 
Active Intellect leaves the individual intellect suspended in air, without a 
substantive support in eternal being. It is for this reason that Ibn Rushd was 
led later to posit an essential identification of universal and individual 
intellects; while Ibn Sina, for his part, saw the Active Intellect as emanating 
all actual forms directly upon the individual intellect, thus ensuring its 
immortality. For Ibn Sina, the proliferation of immortal intellects — and 
souls — is part of the emanative process characteristic of the cosmic chain of 
being; a position al-Farabl, with his greater concern for the autonomy of 
nature and human intellection, cannot so easily endorse. 

The attainment of happiness is a major concern of al-Farabl’s writing, 
and it is the title of one of his treatises, Tafctl al-sa^adah. Y et “true happiness 
{al-saadah bi-l-haqiqati), would seem to be beyond al-Farabi’s grasp, if it is to 
be found only in an after- world to which one has to earn entrance primarily 
as a successful philosopher. This is al-Farabl’s main condition for achieving 
immortality, though it would appear that it is not his .main view of true 
happiness, or at least of that sort of happiness with which he was 
comfortable philosophically. Real happiness for al-Farabl is to be found 
with and for people, in designing and implementing the ideal society, or 
one close to the ideal. It is thus political philosophy, not metaphysics, which 
holds the key to distinguishing between true and false forms of happiness. 
Accordingly, al-Farabl’s political treatises go into great detail to delineate 
the various types of states or cities, and the natures of the leaders of each. 
Working with Plato’s Republic as his model, al-Farabl offers examples of 
political leadership suitable for Muslim as well as non-Muslim societies. 
Elsewhere, Plato is singled out for mention in teaching the respect which 
the philosopher-statesman must accord the conventions and religion of his 
society. 

It would be misleading, however, to pretend al-Farabl s politically 
oriented treatises are just that. There is a great deal of attention paid in them 
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to metaphysical teachings, it being apparent that for al-Farabl true 
happiness is to be had in the mastery of both theoretical and political 
philosophy. Yet we have said that at the critical juncture between the 
heavens and earth, in the relation between the Active Intellect and man, al- 
Farabl’s metaphysics breaks down. We can say further that al-Farabl 
presents the main body of his cosmological doctrine in a mostly dogmatic 
way, not demonstrating its truth so much as assuming it. The most 
elaborate arguments he presents for the existence of God lead to a necessary 
being presiding over an eternal universe, a view which he could not very 
well press unduly on his fellow Muslims. Moreover, if al-Farabl really 
believed there was an unbridgeable gap between the Active Intellect and an 
individual intellect, it would never be possible to know the ultimate truths, 
those beyond the Active Intellect itself, those concerning God himself. 

It would seem that the neo-Platonic legacy was the metaphysical view 
which most appealed to al-Farabl, though he may well have realized that it 
was not a demonstrably necessary position to hold. In his treatises 
describing the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, he essentially ignores the 
metaphysical doctrines of both, probably indicating thereby that neither 
was convincing to him. In view of all this, it may not be far-fetched to 
believe that al-Farabl presented a metaphysical scheme in which he had less 
than full confidence, one for which at least certain key aspects were 
described disingenuously. He was reported to have disavowed his belief in 
immortality in a now lost commentary on the Nicomachean Ethics , calling 
such a belief an old women’s tale and claiming that there is no happiness 
other than political happiness.* If so, though, it is political happiness resting 
on a foundation more natural and empirical than it is metaphysical and 
analytical, with arguments of a dialectical rather than demonstrative nature. 
As such, al-Farabl s ideal city is founded only on probable truths, and man’s 
happiness depends on political views which could be wrong. 

Al-Farabl may well have known that there was little certainty to most of 
his political or metaphysical teachings. Like Socrates, al-Farabl may have 
been aware of his ignorance, understanding that true happiness lies in the 
quest, and not in the attainment, of happiness. Outwardly, though, al- 
Farabl prefers to follow Plato in appearing more confident and conformist; 
while allowing the sophisticated reader to realize the dilemma in which the 
philosopher finds himself. In the most radical but debateable formulation of 
this position, al-Farabl’s metaphysical scheme can be seen as the philoso- 
pher s religion, an abstract yet symbolic expression of ideas rooted in 
political necessity. 

a ,'_ Pmcs ’ “ The l |m 'tation of human knowledge according to al-Farabi, Ibn Bajja and Maimonides” 
tn I. Twersky (ed.). Studies in Medieval Jewish History and Literature, Cambridge, Mass., 1979. 
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Ibn SIna is outstanding among Arabic authors for the unusually warm 
reception which he has been given in Europe. The secret of his success is to 
be found in the way that his writings synthesize all the most original 
features of Muslim philosophy. 

It is often claimed in histories of philosophy that Arabic philosophy s 
only merit is its transmission of Greek, mainly neo-Platonic, thought. This 
oversimplifies the subject in a misleading way, for, by dispensing with the 
need to analyse Arabic philosophy in its own right, it relieves the student of 
all the technical obstacles to an understanding of the subject. A strange 
language, a different religion, an altogether foreign cultural milieu: these 
and numerous other considerations are dismissed at once. 

Ibn SIna’s acceptance in the West is indicative of the affinity which exists 
between his outlook and European systems of thought, an affinity that is 
less strongly felt in the cases of other Arabic philosophers, although, like 
Ibn SIna, nearly all of them lived in times of crisis. The crises experienced in 
Ibn SIna’s lifetime were not only of a political nature but arose mainly from 
antinomies between Muslim religious principles, and those of the cultures 
which were being assimilated by an expanding Islamic empire. The 
resulting conflicts were what in Western terms would be called antagonisms 
between faith and reason. Ibn SIna’s solution to this aporia captured the 
minds of the medieval Christian world, not only as a solution in its own 
right, but also on account of the influence which it exercised on later Arabic 
philosophers: on Ibn Rushd, for example, who was to play such an 
important part in the renaissance of medieval Christian thought. Despite 
the disputes between them over many other matters, Ibn Rushd took his 
lead from Ibn SIna on the issue of the relationship between revelation and 
faith. 

The purpose of the present exposition is to emphasize those aspects of 
Ibn SIna’s thought which best illustrate the originality of its departure 
from, and superseding of, Greek philosophy. 
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Ibn Slna was born in 370/980 and died some fifty years later in 428/1037. His 
full name was Abu C A 1 I al-Husayn b. ‘Abdullah b. al-Hasan b. C A 1 I b. Slna. 
Avicenna, the name by which he is known in the West, is of Andalusian 
origin. He was born in Turkestan, in Afshana, near Bukhara, and is buried 
in Hamadhan, where he died. His Persian origins preclude speaking of his 
philosophy purely in terms of Greek features because, fluent both in Arabic 
and in Persian, his access to Iranian sources was direct and unmediated by 
Greek writers. 

Ibn Slna can only be described as a very gifted child prodigy. Through 
failing to adapt to their environment, child prodigies all too often lose their 
way: Ibn Slna, though, was rescued by a feeling of dissatisfaction with his 
teachers, as a result of which, and thanks to the flexibility of Muslim 
education, he became self-taught. While still a child, he was initiated in 
religious studies by a private tutor; by the age of ten, he had memorized the 
Qur an. Indeed, it can be said that religious learning underlaid his 
formation in science. Besides the deep understanding of Islamic jurispru- 
dence which he gained, instruction in the natural sciences complemented 
his religious education. It is known for certain that he had read the scientific 
encyclopaedia of the Ikhwan al-$afa 3 at a very early age. Of all the sciences, 
however, excluding the sciences of religion, the one in which he was 
initiated in perhaps the shortest time was medicine, to which a Christian 
physician, Isa b. Yahya, introduced him. He was renowed for his medical 
skills at the age of sixteen, to all intents and purposes instructing the 
students himself. The extraordinary cures that he performed on monarchs 
and princes won him the favour of sovereigns and, by the time he was 
twenty, the most celebrated rulers and physicians in the East were 
consulting him. At seventeen, he had cured the Samanid sultan Nuh b. 
Man ?ur (reigned 365-87/976-97); later, the amir Shams al-Dawlah reco- 
vered miraculously from a life-or-death struggle during which Ibn Slna 
spent over forty days at his bedside. 

It is not unusual to hear of eastern intellectuals combining scientific and 
political activities. Ibn Slna was one such intellectual, alternating politics by 
day with nocturnal vigils of study and research. In his own words; 

At night I would return home, set out a lamp before me, and devote myself to 
reading and writing. Whenever sleep overcame me or I became conscious of 
weakening, I would turn aside to drink a cup of wine, so that my strength would 
return to me. Then I would return to reading. And whenever sleep seized me I 
would see those very problems in my dream; and many questions became clear to 
me in my sleep. 


It has to be admitted, nevertheless, that he was less successful in politics 
than in medicine or philosophy. He returned defeated, for example, from a 
military expedition with Shams al-Dawlah. Indeed, the political losses 
which he suffered (and for which he had none but himself to blame) led the 
military to sentence him to death. He was on the point of being executed but 
his life was spared because the amir, again ill in health, was forced to call 
once more on Ibn SIna’s medical services. His salvation for political failure, 
in other words, lay in the dependence of monarchs on his powers of healing. 

The work in which Ibn SIna’s medical knowledge was cast is his al-Qanun 
ft °l-tibb . 2 Not only is this a work which formed successive generations of 
eminent physicians until the late Middle Ages, but, as late as the end of the 
eleventh/seventeenth century, in the Universities of Montpellier and 
Louvain in France and Belgium, it was still being used as a textbook. This 
work is characterized by clarity and precision. Consider, for example, its 
description of pleuritic symptoms: 

The signs of pleurisy are unmistakable; first, continuous fever; secondly, violent 
and unremitting pain under the ribs, brought on particularly by heavy breathing, 
thirdly, short breaths, taken with difficulty; fourthly, a fast, faint pulse and, lastly, 
a dry cough. If the patient begins to cough up sputa, it is a sign that the lungs are 
diseased also. 

Today, there are more exact methods for diagnosing pleurisy but modern 
science, nevertheless, cannot dispute the accuracy of Ibn Slna s obser- 
vations. His great encyclopaedic works, and his writings on metaphysics, 
have medical titles: namely al-Najah (“Salvation”) and al-Shifa 
(“Healing”). 

When Isma c ffi missionaries from Egypt arrived in Bukhara, Ibn SIna’s 
father and one of his brothers were among the many whom they converted. 
His own rejection of their attempts to convert him demonstrates his force 
of personality. Critical of the need for new ritual systems, he assimilated 
only those aspects of Isma c IlI philosophy which he deemed to be valid: 
notably, an interest in the natural sciences and, at the same time, a mystical 
inclination - the fusion of Egyptian gnosticism with Iranian occult sciences 
— which would manifest itself in his final metaphysical intuition. 

In reality, he became a student of all the humanities, including Greek 
philosophy, although this was not to the exclusion of other subjects such as 
Euclidean geometry, with which he acquainted himself; he learned the 
“Indian numerals” 3 from a grocer; and also mathematics, physics and 
astronomy. The lack of teachers qualified to satisfy his intellectual curiosity 
in any subject forced him to become self-taught in all of them. When the 


1 W. E. Gohlman, The Ufe of Ibn Sitta, Albany, 1974, 29—51. 


2 Sec above ch. 19, 356—8. s See above ch. 14, 255. 
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philosopher al-Natall went to Bukhara, for example, he stayed as the guest 
of Ibn Sina s father. I bn Sina learned some logic with him but remained 
unconvinced at heart by the instruction that he was given and was led once 
again, therefore, to teach himself. 

Metaphysics was the only subject in which the autodidactic method 
proved unsuccessful and, as Ibn SIna himself admitted, he found the subject 
quite inscrutable despite reading and rereading Aristotle’s Metaphysics until 
he virtually knew the work by heart. Then, one day, he met someone by 
chance in a bookshop who recommended a work by al-Farabl, probably his 
Kitab al-Huruf (“Book of Letters”). It was a revelation; it was the key to 
Aristotelian metaphysics. The incident is significant because it discloses 
the originality of the sources of Avicennian philosophy. It is generally 
argued, for example, that his neo-Platonism is no different from the Greek: 
yet, in adapting it to the Islamic world (as al-Farabl had done before him), 
he modified and enriched it profoundly. Even more importantly, now that 
Greek neo-Platonism is known to have been inspired by Iranian science, the 
knowledge of Persian, which was his by birth, led Ibn SIna to draw directly 
on this inspiration at its source. 

The apparent cause of Ibn Slna’s death was dysentery, a disease to which 
he was prone, as he was to epilepsy also. Both are said to have brought him 
close to death on several occasions. In addition, according to his pupil and 
biographer, Abu Ubayd al-Juzajanl, he gave himself reckless treatment. 
He finally fell ill on a journey with his patron c Ala 3 al-Dawlah; knowing 
(with the intuition on which he frequently acted in life) that he was about to 
die and that treatment was in vain, he is alleged to have remarked: “The 
governor who used to govern my body is now incapable of governing, and 
so treatment is no longer of any use.” 4 There is a legend that his epitaph 
read: “His philosophy taught him no manners, and his medicine no cures.” 

Like most Arabic philosophers, Ibn SIna was both a prolific and a 
versatile writer during his relatively short lifetime. The bibliography 
compiled by G. C. Anawati contains 276 entries, including eight encyclo- 
paedias and numerous treatises on logic, metaphysics, theology, mysticism 
and asceticism, physics, astronomy, music, medicine, mathematics, gram- 
mar, rhetoric and poetry. 

ORIGINAL FEATURES OF IBN SINA’s WORKS 

In his classification of the sciences Ibn SIna largely followed Aristotle. 
Taking the degree of abstraction of their subject-matter as his classificatory 

4 Gohlman, Ibn Sina, 89. 


criterion, he distinguished three scientific classes, namely, the physical, the 
mathematical, and the metaphysical sciences. 

Within the Hellenic metaphysical tradition, Ibn Sina was the first writer I 
know to have considered theology and ontology separately. His ontology is 
quite different in outline from the science of divinity: the subject of 
metaphysics, he boldly asserts, is not the Deity but “being as such . In 
order for something to be the subject of a science it is first necessary to 
prove its existence. The Deity, therefore, cannot be the subject of 
metaphysics since it is the aim of metaphysics to prove the existence of the 
Deity. This conception of the problem of the onto-theological bearing of 
metaphysics amounted to a genuine revolution in the subject. The 
formulations of St Thomas in the Prologue to his Summa Theologica virtually 

translate statements made by Ibn Sina. 

In order to discover the originality of Ibn Slna’s thought, it is important 
to bear its evolution in mind: superimposed on his Muslim faith, the tenets 
of which formed the basis of all his thinking, there is a fusion of Greek 
philosophy and Iranian neo-Platonism alongside Greek and Christian 
gnosticism. It is this synthesis of religion and philosophy, so characteristic 
of Arabic philosophy in general, and of Ibn Slna’s in particular, which has 
been the primary cause of his influence in the West. For here was to be 
found, in a unique manner, the human framework which is needed to 
support religion. 

Ibn Sina was an untiring metaphysician, deeply preoccupied with 
religious concerns and constantly restless in intellectual curiosity. 
Questions multiplied as his understanding of para-Islamic sciences 
advanced: where does the truth lie? In Islam or in Christianity? In Greece or 
Persia? India or Egypt? Or is it in all of them? Let us see how his mystical 
synthesis was accomplished, step by metaphysical step. 

Like the neo-Platonists, Ibn Sina conceived the way to the Deity as a dual 
process of ascent and descent. The Deity is indivisible oneness. Since 
oneness can have knowledge neither of itself nor of others - because 
knowledge presupposes disunity, a dichotomy between the knowing 
subject and the object of knowledge - knowledge of the Deity must be 
extrapolated externally. This occasions the first consciousness, which, in 
itself and by its own nature, is nothing but pure possibility emanating 
necessarily from oneness. Ibn Sina described it as “possible by itself, 
necessary for Other”. Having the form of possibility and the existence of a 
shadow, it stands in opposition to oneness, a nonentity on its own. 

By contemplating itself as shadow, consciousness creates the essence of 
the supraelemental body of the first heaven. This ethereal body stands in 
need then of the spiritual motive power of a soul. All emanations are a 
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consequence of knowledge, the products of intelligence. There are three 
main acts of intelligence, each of which creates a discrete entity: these 
entities are first, consciousness, which arises from contemplation of the 
Deity; secondly, the motivating soul of the first heaven, which derives from 
consciousness contemplating itself as possibility; thirdly, the celestial body, 
which is constituted by consciousness’s third act of intelligence, namely, its 
contemplation of its own existence as possibility. Following Ptolemy’s 
astronomical system composed of ten spheres, Ibn SIna proceeded down to 
a tenth consciousness. Each stage of the descent is based on a ternary 
process in which body, spiritual force (the soul) and intelligent conscious- 
ness are involved. 

Distinguishing two functions of the soul as, on the one hand, the form of 
a body and, on the other, physically independent consciousness, was to 
depart from Aristotelianism in a vital way. The ten consciousnesses are 
called karubiyyim, cherubic intelligences or intellectual angels. It was Ibn 
SIna’s doctrine on these heavenly angels, the motivating souls of the ten 
celestial spheres, which was to scandalize Ibn Rushd: namely, the doctrine 
that, lacking the faculties of the senses, they have no feelings but only pure 
insentient imagination. As a result, radical change was introduced into 
Islam, as the Quranic angels and archangels of revelation were transformed 
into superior consciousnesses. Indeed, it is those very archangels which we 
are to understand by the “active principle of understanding” such as occurs 
in Ibn SIna s epistemology. It is worth emphasizing the importance of the 
imagination in inferior souls. 

In the hierarchy of intellectual emanations, the tenth, lacking the force 
with which to produce another unique consciousness and another unique 
soul, explodes and produces the multitude of human souls. From the 
emanation’s shadow aspect issues sublunar matter in all its multiplicity. Ibn 
SIna spoke of the active principle of understanding, the last of the 
intellectual angels, as the form-giver. Our souls are created from it and, in 
reuniting with it, receive enlightenment (ishraq), the means by which ideas, 
the forms of knowledge, are projected onto our souls. It follows, then, that 
knowledge is not an abstraction from sense perceptions, but the fruit of a 
similar process to that described by Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Farabl in 
his enumeration of the various forms of human understanding. Human 
consciousness is empowered to know the intelligibility of sensory data: by 
uniting with the active principle of understanding, it is illuminated by an 
impression of the form of everything that is intelligible. Thus, its potential 
for understanding is realized. At the same time, knowledge of the 
intelligibility of sensory data, which the soul acquires by enlightenment, 
enables it to know itself as a purely intelligible entity. This makes 
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understanding a habitual faculty of consciousness, which, in turn, facilitates 
knowledge of the source of enlightenment, the active principle of under- 
standing, and so on to knowing the Deity. Consciousness, at this stage, 
comes to be known as acquired, or holy, understanding. It should be noted 
that this holy understanding can be experienced, in different ways, by the 
philosopher as well as by the prophet, as shown below. 

It is manifestly apparent from this doctrine that Ibn SIna synthesized 
Aristotelianism, neo-Platonism, Iranian gnosticism, Islam and religious 
concepts. What, then, specifically, is most original about the philosophy? 
Ibn Rushd objected to it on the ground that, in the interplay between 
Aristotelianism and neo-Platonism, the latter prevailed. It is plain to see 
from our exposition that it hardly separated logic, and with it a theory of 
knowledge, from metaphysics, psychology and anthropology; nor, I would 
venture to add, did it distinguish between reason and revelation. Every- 
thing blends harmoniously in a continuous process of flux in which oneness 
produces multiplicity, and multiplicity reduces to oneness. 

THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 

Ibn SIna’s fusion of Islam with Graeco-Persian neo-Platonism was nowhere 
more apparent than in his general theory of human knowledge, which, in 
line with al-Farabl, was based on a transference of the Quranic scheme of 
revelation. There, the Deity addresses one man, the Prophet, through the 
archangel Gabriel; in Ibn SIna’s neo-Platonic scheme, the divine word is 
transmitted by the cherubic agent of understanding to any man who can 
hear it. The angel of revelation has been transformed, in other words, into a 
modified version of Aristotle’s active principle of understanding. Aristotle 
was never explicit about whether this principle is intrinsic or extrinsic to 
man: according to Ibn SIna, for whom it is the last of the ten conscious- 
nesses, it is definitely extrinsic, as al-Farabl had said (albeit in such a way as 
to make of it, ultimately, a genuinely internal human principle). All 
knowledge is inspired by the Deity through the agency of enlightened 
understanding. We shall see below the degree to which Ibn SIna s true 
religious sentiments were influenced by this theory. 

EMANATION OR CREATION? 

Ibn SIna’s metaphysical system was founded on the concept of emanation. 
What is not made explicit, however, is whether Ibn SIna was using this 
concept to denote a process within Divinity, operative at the instance of 
knowledge (which would permanently confine us, by nature, to Divinity), 
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or whether he subscribed to the Christian tradition of creation. It is this 
uncertainty which has led many traditionalist Muslims to place Ibn SIna, 
and all philosophers in general, on the fringes of orthodoxy, some even 
regarding them as heterodox. 

A distinction perhaps ought to be made at this point between the form 
and content of the concept of emanation: the anti-creationist terms in which 
it is formulated are, none the less, authentically creationist in content. While 
it is true that everything proceeds from and through knowledge, the effect 
of this knowledge is to create extrapolations which are external to Divinity. 
The essence of the first consciousness and, thus, of all beings in their 
multiplicity is sheer potentiality: that which is nothing by itself but 
necessary in terms of Other. On its own it is nothing; the necessity which it 
contracts in relation to Other cannot be referred to its essence, for this 
neither is, nor can be, necessary. Necessity is exclusively a function of 
existence. Since Divinity necessarily produces the existence of the world 
everything in it is eternal. These apparently simple assertions revealed a 
discrepancy between Ibn Slna’s position and the Islamic affirmation that 
man and the world are temporal creations: we shall see, though, the 
explanation which he gave in order to preserve the integrity of his Quranic 
faith. 

Ibn Slna’s views also constituted a real revolution in metaphysics 
inasmuch as they introduced change into the conception of human nature. 
Man is not only form and substance: as a being whose reality is essential 
potentiality and existential Other-wise necessity, he simply combines 
essence and existence. This is however, not the place to embark on a study 
of the repercussions which these ideas had on the renaissance of Christian 
philosophy. It also goes without saying that their widespread interpretation 
as substantiating a distinction which corresponds to one that Arabs make in 
practice is of purely anecdotal interest, and without textual foundation. 
This has been proved sufficiently by the works of Manuel Alonso, Miguel 
Cruz Hernandez, and the present writer. The distinction in question is 
nothing more than an intellectual construct, similar in this respect to the 
distinction which Ibn SIna established when he wrote that oneness is a 
contingent property of essence. 

Of perhaps even greater transcendence in metaphysics, however, was the 
theory of analogy which derived from this conception of mLn. The 
broadening of Aristotle’s binary opposition between form and substance in 
order to include an opposition introduced by Arabic philosophers, namely, 
that between existence and essence, presupposes an essential transforma- 
tion of the concept of analogy. Intellectual development consists of the use 
of progressively more general concepts: from a knowledge of many men, 
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for example, comes the universal concept of “man”; by comparing men 
with other beings we acquire more general concepts, such as animal , 
“vegetable”, “substance”, etc. Finally, we arrive at the most general 
concept of all, that of “being”. As long as we remain within the sphere of 
finite beings and intelligibility, we do not meet with any special obstacles to 
this broadening of our conceptual horizons. There are, however, areas of 
experience which elude us: can human categories comprehend infinity? 
This is the great dilemma of metaphysics. 

Some philosophers believe that infinity can be described by a single, 
unequivocal term. Others, on the contrary, regard it as a far more complex 
and transcendent concept, for which reason they have developed a special, 
so-called analogous, term. What did Ibn SIna think? Can the Deity and 
other transcendent notions be subsumed by a single category? Here, we 
believe, is where Ibn SIna superseded Greek philosophy. L. Gardet tends 
towards the view that he was an exponent of the unambiguous character of 
the concept, whereas E. Gilson recognizes that he admitted the use of 
analogy of some sort. 

Ibn SIna refers to tashklk (ambiguity) and kashf (unveiling), and for the 
latter term he offers two synonyms, namely, mushahadah and fads. The first 
has the meaning of sense perception (“testimony of the senses ); the second 
is conjecture (“intellectual intuition”). Both terms may be used equally to 
refer either to the senses or to the inner faculties. In metaphysics, they 
connote the final intuition in which metaphysical speculation culminates, 
the intuition of the soul in contemplation of absolute truth and beauty, in 
the act of which it is united with them, “receiving the impression of their 
form, becoming one with them in substance, willing to go their way’ . This 
is what led Gardet to opt for the unequivocally pantheistical character of 

the ontological identity of the Deity. 

Na§Ir al-DIn al-lusl prefers to give the term mushahadah an epistemologi- 
cal rather than an ontological significance, a kind of idrdk y as much 
intellectual conception as sensory perception. It is this very intuitive 
character, the intuition, or perception, of transcendent contact, which 
differentiates Avicennian ishraqt philosophy from Greek philosophy. 
When we reach the final stage of metaphysical intuition, even while awake, 
we can experience the invisible just as we experience it in dreams. Ahl al- 
mushdhadah was Ibn Slna’s name for those who look for intellectual 
intuition, those, that is, who make a practice of intuitive, intellectual 
ascertainment of reality: “They are the people,” he wrote, “who are steady 
in wisdom.” The superiority of his philosophy in relation to the Peripatetic 
school is due to its synthesis of intuitive verification and verification by 
observation and reason. Peripatetic wisdom, Na§Ir al-DIn al-jusl remarks. 
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was purely discursive, whereas Avicennian wisdom, although it is founded 

on discourse and observation (mda d-bahth »a-%„a Z ar), culminates in 

intuition (bi- 1-kashf). It is by intuition that “the ideas of ‘being’ ‘thing’ and 

‘necessary’ are first engraved on the soul.” Intuitive hints or inspirations 

such as these are what lead A. M. Goichon to see a connection between Ibn 

f/ na “f, Kant: we shaU ** below the importance of a priori reasoning in 
Ibn Sina s psychology. 6 

Returning to Ibn SIna’s conception of analogy, two points can be made 
which although fundamental, appear to have gone unnoticed until now 
The ultimate intuition of being is arrived at through an insight or 
conjecture, which, not unlike a vector, points towards the origin, or source 
o eing without ever succeeding in fully comprehending it. This was how 

n C ° nceived the ascent toward * u nity. Where the path, as it might be 
ca ed, descends, he resorted to the Iranian theory of participation; he was as 
familiar with the original source of this theory as Plato and Plotinus had 
een, from whom, therefore, it should not be thought to have been a loan. 

• n ° d ° Ubt any longCr aboUt this Iranian influence. Ibn Sina remarks 

in his Mantiq al-mashriqiyyln (“Logic of the Easterners”): “The sciences very 
nearly reached us without passing via the Greeks.” 

In Zoroastrianism, a quadruple dualism may be discerned, beyond which 
is Ahura Mazda, the supreme, transcendent Deity. There is, first, the duality 
of the material world of the senses and the immaterial world of the intellect. 
This opposition produces the dichotomy between the opposed principles 
of good (Spenta Mainyu) and evil (Angra Mainyu) which preside over the 
lmmateml and material worlds, respectively. Yet another dualism is 
established on the basis of these two worlds, the dualism of the twin process 
of ascent and descent. From Ahura Mazda, unique first cause, there is 
descent towards abstract or inferior divinities and towards both the 
intelligible and the sensible worlds. The reverse process, from the material 
world to the immaterial world, and to their corresponding first causes, is 
also possible. It is a process governed by the following laws: 

1 That between the principles of good and evil (Spenta Mainyu and 
Angra Mainyu) there is no possibility of participation, neither on 
grounds of resemblance, nor of composition, nor of causation 

2 That between the principle of good and the principle of evil as it obtains 
in the good sensible world there can be no participation, because no 
relation of resemblance or of causation exists between them. 

5 That between the principle of evil and the good sensible world there can 
be no participation, for the same reason. 

4 That between the principle of good and the good sensible world 
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narticipation is possible on the basis of the formal resemblance which 
exists between the first cause and its concomitant (as in the constant 
relation between cause and effect). The same applies to the relation of 
participation between the principle of evil and the evil sensible world. 
That participation between good and bad effects is possible in the 
material world: that is to say, both participate in the same being on the 
basis of composition, at least, if not of resemblance. (Zoroastnans deny 
that there is any resemblance between good and evil, meaning that there 
can be a mixture, or composition, of the two elements in the same being, 
without their being related in any other way than as constituent 
principles of the same being.) 

There is a notable parallel between Zoroastrian metaphysics and Ibn SIna’s. 

As is evinced quite clearly by its premises, his metaphysical system 
advocated true analogy, not uniformity. There are two factors which 
preclude compatibility between his concept of being and uniformity: first, 
the concept’s unattainable, transcendent quality, owing to which the finite 
categories of human intelligence are only able to comprehend it referen- 
tially, in the form of a vector pointing towards infinity; secondly, the dua 
process required to give reality to the notion, a reality which first must be 
sought at the source of being before the notion can partake of that form ot 
being which is possible in itself and necessary because of Other. 

It was stated above that Ibn Sina shared certain points in common with 
Kant. In fact, there are, above all, two a priori aspects of thought that are 
developed in human understanding: one is the ontological argument 
proving the existence of the Deity; the other is the allegory o t e ying 
man. Ibn SIna’s ontological argument springs from the idea of necessary 
being, deducing the necessity of extra-mental existence from o prion mental 
activity. His theory on the theme of the flying man is regarde y one 
virtually uniform tradition of thought as a precedent for Cartesian 
subjectivism. The theory serves as a useful vantage-point from which to see 
how Ibn Sina attempted to reconcile his doctrine with the teachings ot the 

Qur’an. 

The principal text in which Ibn Sina formulated his theory is a passage in 
his al-Shif(F\ 

We say, then, that it would serve our purpose to imagine someone creat ' d 
stroke. The person thus created is perfectly normal in all but two respects Airs 
lacks the faculty of sight for the contemplation of external objects; secondly, h, 
created in a void, sotting in mid-air, unaffected by the obligatory sensation of 
atmospheric pressure. Imagine, also, that his limbs were eta c *- , 

that they did not come into contact with one another. Would th.s person then 
affirm his own existence? Well, there can be no doubt that he would affir 
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existence of his essence, over and above which, however, he would not affirm the 
existence of his limbs or his internal organs, including his heart and brain nor 
would he affirm the existence of any external object. Whether or not, in this state he 
could even imagine a hand or any other limb, it would not be as a part or condition 
of his essence. All that he would affirm is his own essence, though he would not do 
so in terms of its length, breadth, or depth. As you know, something close is not the 
same as something distant; analogously, things which are affirmed differ from 
things which are not. Obviously, this person’s body and limbs, which are not 
affirmed as existing, form a different being which belongs to his essence, the 
existence of which is affirmed. By the same token, therefore, the person affirming 
this can also affirm the existence of his soul as something which not only is not his 
body but is not body at all . 5 

This text has been understood by general consensus to be the self- 
expression of the soul, evidentially similar in many respects to the fruit of 
Cartesian doubt. That it is not a matter of absolute equivalence between the 
two, however, is underlined by E. Galindo’s objection that there is no 
Cartesian doubt in Ibn SIna. Yet different starting-points do not in 
themselves alter the fact that the text can be read as a solution, in many 
ways, to Cartesian doubt (contrary to Galindo’s view that they have 
nothing in common). Let us see where these solutions lie. 

Ibn SIna was attempting to direct his interlocutor’s soul, by an effort of 
imagination, to a self-internalized state of being. By abstracting sensory 
perception, he arrived at a subjectivism through which a fuller concent- 
ration on the essence of the soul could be achieved. The evidential results of 
the soul s self-replication are not subject to any sense of uncertainty, there 
being no point at which methodical Cartesian doubt is entertained: 
anything that is not evident in itself is separated out, for the simple reason 
that its existence does not belong to one’s own essence. That is to say, in 
perceiving itself other than through the medium of extraneous images, the 
soul has an unquestionably certain sense of its own existence. 

Within this system of thought, Ibn SIna could dispense with theories of 
pre-existent harmony, or of the infallibility of the Deity, in order to know 
his corporeal essence as an inalienable part of himself. This was so because 
the body is not of man’s essence. The essence of being is the soul. Even a 
knowledge of matter is perhaps unnecessary, since it is unknowable, 
according to Aristotle and his Greek commentators. From which Ibn SIna 
concluded that there is nothing necessary about the resurrection of the 
body at the end of time. This at once brings us up against a fundamental 
problem: that of the relation between philosophy and revealed Islamic 
faith. Muslims believe in the resurrection of the body (even descriptions of 
other-worldly felicity are made predominantly in terms of the senses), so 


5 Bk. i, sect, i, para. 6. 
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what possibility is there of reconciling this contradiction between Ibn 
SIna’s philosophy and Quranic revelation? 

Nowadays, a secularized society is one of the modern ideals of much of 
the world: it is interesting, therefore, to see what the attitudes of the great 
thinkers of Islam were on the subject, since they achieved something very 
close to secularization, namely, the fusion of religion, or theology, and 
philosophy. Both these fields of learning embrace the whole of human 
nature: while philosophy concerns itself with the knowledge that humanity 
can have of the Deity, theology regulates human conduct, including the use 
of reason, in order to provide men with their means of salvation. It is by no 
means an easy task to co-ordinate both activities: in order to simplify 
things, pure philosophy disregards the religious domain, while religious 
fanaticism would enslave reason, even prohibiting sound criticism of the 
practical and theoretical deviations perpetrated by some religious leaders in 
their interpretations of the revelation. Might there not be some possibility 
of reducing the aporia concerning the relationship between these two 
activities in order to make them mutually compatible? Muslim thinkers and, 
particularly, philosophers are noted for their efforts in this direction. Let us 
briefly consider Ibn SIna’s Islamic viewpoint. 

Although already in Ibn SIna’s time philosophy had been granted 
citizenship in the Muslim community, friction was still felt in matters over 
which there was no obvious possibility of agreement between the two 
parties. The subject of the creation is just one example of antagonism: in the 
Qur’an, it is temporal; according to Ibn SIna, eternal. Conceived neo- 
platonically, in the mode of an emanation, there is the danger that creation 
itself conflates the nature of Divinity and the nature of humarfity, instead of 

presenting us as issuing from nothingness. 

The problem of knowledge of the Deity is another theme fraught with 
antagonism. Ibn SIna took a neo-Platonic line, arguing that knowledge 
presupposes multiplicity because it divides the knowing subject from t ^ ie 
object of knowledge. Furthermore, if the Deity were to know individuals 
singly, this would amount to their reduplication because, for Deity, to 
know is to create. Ibn SIna’s solution was to argue that the Deity 
apprehends individuals in their universality but does not know them 
severally. Since there is no other cause of Divinity than Divinity itself, 
divine self-knowledge necessarily implies universal knowledge of cause 
and effect; the Qur’an states categorically, however, that the Deity knows 
things in their specific uniqueness, down to the finest points of detail. 

In regard to the aporia between Ibn SIna and the Qur’an on the subject of 
the resurrection of the body, his position was that death liberates the soul 
and that, therefore, resuscitating the corpse would mean the soul s 
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reincarceration in matter. Some writers have sought to dissociate him from 
this doctrine, preferring to see it as a defamatory attempt by al-Ghazall to 
discredit him with certain consequences of his neo-Platonic premises, 
consequences which he never proclaimed but which are imputed to him 
nonetheless. Today, it has to be recognized that al-Ghazall did not 
misinterpret him: although, in his most popular works, he professed 
acceptance of the Quranic creed on this doctrine, it is clear that he denied 
the resurrection of the body from his Risalat al-Adhawiyyah fTumral-mfdd. 

Ibn SIna does not appear to have been disturbed by this seeming 
antinomy between philosophy and revealed faith because for him it was not 
a case of two truths, one theological, the other philosophical, but of two 
methods of expressing the same truth. The Qur’an teaches with words that 
are accessible to ordinary people; if it spoke only of the purely spiritual 
pleasures of the afterlife, most believers, immersed as they are in the sensual 
pleasures of mundane living, would understand nothing and they would 
lose faith as a result, in terror. That is why the Qur’an describes the future 
life in sensory colour. The anthropomorphic language which it uses, 
though, is metaphorical, and its true interpretation must be left to 
philosophers, those who know how to discover the real spiritual meaning 
underlying its sensuous expressions. To present the people with the 
subtleties of theology would be to disfigure any image which they may have 
formed of the Deity. It is not that the metaphors as such are false, but that 
they need to be interpreted by those who know how to understand them. 

Ibn SIna’s text is itself quite explicit: 

Theologians effectively spend their days and nights, and every minute of their lives, 
exercising their spirits, sharpening their wits, and attuning their souls, the more 
readily to be able to penetrate these obscure concepts. Accordingly, they could well 
do with more light and an explanation of those expressions. Upon my word that 
would be the day for unlettered Jews and Arab nomads! Had the Deity imposed on 
the Prophet the duty of professing subtle dogma in minute detail to the people at 
arge, who are weak by nature and confined in their imaginations to a purely 
sensory reality; or had the Prophet been given, in addition to the responsibility of 
exacting from the people an immediate response to his own faith, the obligation to 
undertake their intellectual formation in preparation for the study of these 
concepts, then the burden would have been insupportable, far in excess of human 
capabilities. The people would need to be gifted with divine privileges of celestial 
inspiration and superior powers, in which case prophetic mediation in transmitting 
the word would be pointless. 6 

Curiously, at this stage, Ibn SIna offers an interpretation of the Hebrew and 
Christian scriptures which implies a deep understanding on his part of the 
grounds for dialogue between their two religions. The falsity of certain 
Jews and Christians lies not in their having falsified the scriptures by 
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selective editing or by capricious alterations of the texts, but in his own 
words: 

What, then, will these objectors [his adversaries] have to say about the Hebrew 
scriptures, which are pure anthropomorphism from beginning to end? It is not that 
they have* been falsified, for how could it be possible to falsify an entire body of 
scriptures shared by countless peoples from lands that are as far apart and with 
aspirations that are as different, as those of the Jews and the Christians? Peoples, 
who are after all, hostile to one another. 

Ibn SIna’s benevolent attitude towards the Christian and Hebrew scriptures 
is striking. Benevolence of this kind, though, is not unusual among Muslim 
writers, of whom there always have been, from the Traditionist ‘Abdullah 
al-Dariml, in the third/ninth century, to Muhammad c Abduh, in the 
thirteenth/nineteenth century, with Abu tfamid al-Ghazall and Ibn Khal- 
dun between them, those for whom the integrity of the text was never in 
doubt, only the ever-changing ways of interpreting its metaphorical 
meaning: in some cases the interpretation is correct; in others, erroneous. 

Nevertheless, it should not be supposed that Ibn SIna was a sceptical 
rationalist. Everyone is agreed that he was a sincere believer, even though 
his actions may not have concurred always with his beliefs. Some say that 
his premature death was due to the excesses of his private life. His 
philosophy is, none the less, profoundly religious: that prophetic inspi- 
ration permeated his natural theology may be deduced from his epistemo 
logy, and mystical intuition is diffused throughout even the final phases of 
his metaphysics. He can be said to have made every effort to adapt neo- 
Platonism to Islam, even to the point of distortion where his theory of the 
immortality of the soul was concerned, a theory which he maintained for 
the sake of concordance with the Quranic doctrine of forfeits and favours in 
the afterlife. 

Revealed faith influenced Ibn SIna in two ways. On the one hand, it gave 
rise to many of the philosophical difficulties which he confronted, bringing 
him to submit to the outward-directed practices of prayer and community 
life in Islamic society. At the same time, on the other hand, it induced him to 
modify his own philosophical standpoint in order to adapt to what he saw 

as the self-evident dogmas of the Qur’an. 

In conflicts between religion and philosophy, Ibn SIna inclined toward 
the latter, not because he dismissed the Qur’an as false, but because accurate 
interpretation of the content of its metaphorical language depends on 
skilled human reasoning. The truth remains the same, but it is expressed 
differently in order to meet the particular requirements of its two separate 
audiences and, thereby, equip each for its own journey in life. He took the 
boldest of positions: the truth of revelation in any given case was to be 
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judged by its use of metaphor and figurative language. Anthropomorphism 
was proof of veracity. Were revealed knowledge to be expressed openly in 
the form of explicit truths, or in terms of unfamiliar and unprecedented 
symbolism, then that more than anything would attest its falseness and lack 
of celestial authority. 

All of this presupposes that the philosopher can attain the same heights as 
the prophet, which comes as no surprise after al-Farabl’s teachings on the 
subject. Both receive enlightenment from above, but the prophet surpasses 
the philosopher inasmuch as he receives enlightenment naturally, whereas 
the philosopher acquires its equivalent through spiritual, mystico-philoso- 
phical asceticism. Yet, while the prophet is worthier of popular faith 
because his words are adapted to the people, the philosopher, owing to 
intellectual capacity and constant application to the study of religious truth, 
is better able than the simple believer to understand the Qur’an’s true 
spiritual meaning. 

Two clear and precise conclusions, I believe, emerge finally. There can be 
no denying that Ibn SIna’s unparalleled attempt to synthesize philosophy 
and religion was valid in its own right, whether or not his doctrines are 
acceptable either from a Muslim or from a Christian point of view. Mere 
external authority will not bring a man to betray himself by acting against 
his own better judgement if, guided by the inner light of his own powers of 
reason, he sincerely accepts only what at each moment of his life he sees to 
be true. It is this synthesis of the philosophical and the religious which was 
the most original feature of Ibn SIna’s thinking, and the key factor in 
explaining his influence on the renaissance of Christian philosophy in the 
Middle Ages. Today, this influence, already encountered above, is not in 
doubt. It derived from the fact that his philosophy came closer, than did 
almost any other, to Christian systems of thought, at the same time offering 
Christian theology a better footing on which to gain credibility in 
rationalist intellectual traditions. 

The originality of Ibn SIna’s philosophy has, it is hoped, been demon- 
strated sufficiently, both as regards a synthesis of previous philosophies, 
and also in respect of the fusion of revealed faith and philosophy which it 
accomplished. There was novelty too in several other aspects of his 
philosophical system, above all in its rapprochement of metaphysics and 
mysticism. Even today, his attempt to reconcile faith with the demands of 
human nature is still applicable. There can be no confusing him with others: 
his philosophy was unmistakably original. 


CHAPTER 24 


AL-BlRUNl AND THE SCIENCES OF HIS TIME 


BIOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 

Abu 3 1 -Rayhan Muhammad b. Ahmad al-BIrunl al-Khwarazml, the most 
distinguished encyclopaedist of the Muslim scientists, was born in Khwar- 
azm, apparently on the 3 Dhu 3 1 -Hijjah, 362/4 September 97 3. 1 There is no 
firm etymology for his name “al-BIrunl”, but according to Yaqut it is a local 
dialect word applied to people who lived in a suburb. 2 

The date of al-BIrunl’s birth is not well established. The only evidence 
for it is a note appended to a manuscript giving the above-mentioned date, 
and a statement by al-BIrunl himself giving his age in lunar years, which 
seems to corroborate that date. 3 The usual biographical sources do not 
devote much space to him, and none of them give any information on his 
early life. All we can assert about that period is that he had studied with 
someone close to the Khwarazm-Shah’s court, 4 who also probably intro- 
duced him to this court. Later on he served Qabus b. Wushmagir (reigned 
366-71/977-81 and 388-403/988-1012-13), the master of Jurjan, and to 
him he dedicated his first major work, al- Athar al-baqiyah (see below), in the 
year 1311 of Alexander ( = ad iooo ). 5 After some considerable turmoil in 
the political life of Khwarazm, al-BIrunl was apparently taken prisoner by 
the central Asian monarch Mahmud of Ghaznah (reigned 388—421/998— 
1030) about the year 407/1016, and it appears that al-BIrunl’s knowledge of 
astrology saved him from certain death. 6 In another account, al-BIrunl was 
supposed to have been an invited guest at Mahmfid’s court, 7 in order “to 
attain the honour of attendance” at this new court. Nizami, in his Chahar 
Maqdlah , insinuates that al-BIrunl was “eager to go, having heard accounts 
of the king’s [i.e. Mahmud’s] munificent gifts and presents”. 8 As an 
astrologer at Mahmud’s court, al-BIrunl accompanied the monarch on his 
campaigns to India during 408-21/1017-30.9 During these campaigns, al- 

* BTrunI, al- Athar, in Sachau, Chronologic, xvi. 

2 Yaqut, Irshad, ed. A. Rifa'I, Cairo, 19)6—8, xvu, 180. 

J Al- Athar, in Sachau, Chronologic, xxxxvi-xxxxviii. . . ... 

< Ibid., 184. ^ Ibid., xxiv-xxv, ,94- 6 ^n al-Athlr, Kamil, ,x, 264-5; Yaqut Irshad, ,86. 

7 Nizami Arutp Samarkand!, cd. E. G. Browne, Cambridge, ,92,, xi, 2, , ,9. 

9 Yaqut, Irshad, xvu, 186. 
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BIrunI must have found enough time to study some Sanskrit, 10 in order to 
translate Indian astronomical texts with the help of a mutarjim or a mufassir. 

After the death of Mahmud of Ghaznah, 11 al-BIrunl’s fortunes fluctuated 
considerably. He successively served the two sons of Mahmud, Mas c ud, for 
whom he wrote al-Qanm al-Mas c udi, till 432/1040, and Mawdud, for whom 
he wrote his book on gems, apparently until 441/ 1 049. In his later years, it 
would appear that he was not patronized by anybody, for he did not 

dedicate his book on pharmacology to anyone, as was his wont in other 
cases. 12 

To conclude this biographical sketch, it is important to note that the 
information collected from the available sources does not so far answer the 
most elementary questions about al-BIrunl. We do not know, for example, 
anything about his immediate family circumstances. And if we were to 
believe his own account as preserved in a line of sarcastic poetry, 13 he did 
not seem to have known much about it himself. In spite of the vague 
references to the relationship with Abu Na§r Man§ur b. C A1I b. Traq, we still 
do not know much about al-BIrunl’s early education. Nor do we’get any 
more information from al-BIrunl’s own autobiographical poem preserved 
by Yaqut, 14 which raises more questions than it answers, for he refers to his 
patrons in a chronological order, up to and including the patronage of the 
three Ghaznavid monarchs, without mentioning Masud among them, 
although he dedicated his major astronomical work al-Qanun al-Mas^udt to 
him. On the other hand, he mentions, in the same poem, the Samanid ruler 

Man$ur II b. Nuh (reigned 3 8 7~9/997~9)> to whom he did not dedicate any 
work as far as we know. 

al-birunPs works 

According to al-Birunl’s Fihrist, composed in 427/103 5 -6, 15 his own works 
were grouped as follows: 

1 Some eighteen works, of varying lengths, do not have a general title, 
but could be classified as astronomical in nature. Amounting to at least 

3,985 folios, they were mainly written as commentaries on earlier 
works. 

2 The next category, composed of some fifteen books, of at least 63 5 
folios, is that of “longitudes and latitudes of cities and their direction 

° ^ ^ n 8 rce - “Al-Birunfs knowledge of Sanskrit astronomical texts” in P. Chelkowski (ed.) The 
scholar and the Samt, New York, 197,, 72. n Ibn al-Athlr, Kamil, rx, 398. 

12 Biruni, al-$aydanah, 13. 13 Yaqut, Irshad, xvii, 189. i« Ibid., 187. 

1 5 P. Kraus, Epilre de Biruni contenant le ripertoire des outrages de Muhammad b. Zakariyya al-Kart Paris 
1936. x ’ ’ 
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from one another”. 16 One of these books, the Tafjdid nih~ay~at al-amdkin 
li-tasjfifi masafat al-masakin , (“The Determination of the Co-ordinates 
of Cities”) which is still extant (see below), is given as being ioo folios 
long. In the published version it covers some 300 average-size printed 
pages. 

3 Eight works, amounting to 230 folios, are classified as being Arith- 
metical” (fyisab), and four are classified as related to mathematical 
astrology, rays {shuaat) and transits (mamarr), with a total of 140 
folios. 

4 The category of “Instruments and their uses” included five works 
amounting to another 140 folios. 

5 Works dealing with chronology, and not including his previously 
mentioned major work dedicated to Qabus b. Wushmaglr, amounted 
to some five treatises totalling 245 folios. 

6 Five treatises, of at least 1 80 folios, were devoted to comets, and were 
followed by a list of twelve works (of at least 845 folios) which could 
be loosely grouped as mathematical and meteorological in the sense of 
Aristotelian meteorology. 

7 On astrology proper, al-BIrunl wrote seven works; the most import- 
ant of them, being some 330 folios, is still extant. The other six amount 
to at least sixty-two folios. Four of them are still extant either in whole 
or in part. 17 

8 Without giving any indication as to their specific subjects or length, al- 
BIrunl claims to have translated, mainly from Persian, some thirteen 
treatises. 

9 On doctrinal ideas { z aq?id), al-BIrunl wrote six treatises amounting to 
more than 725 folios. His book on India, which is still extant, covers 
700 folios, and is included under this category. 

10 Finally, al-BIrunl states that he had lost the original drafts of several 
works: he only recalled the titles of four of them. One, al-Tanbtb "ala 
finaat al-tamwib (“Warning against the Craft of Deceit”), was devoted 
to an attack on astrology. 

Works in progress included about ten books; some in a second edition, 

while others were only in first draft. These unfinished works included his 


16 Ibid., 32. 


17 GAS , vii, 189 ^ 
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astronomical magnum opus , al-Qanun al-Mas c M, that is now published in 
three volumes of 1,500 printed pages (see below). 

Taking a very conservative estimate, based only on the number of folios 
that were reported by al-BIrunl himself, and compared to those that are still 
extant and printed, al-BIrunl seems to have written more than what would 
now cover 20,000 average printed pages by the year 427/1035-6. This 
estimate does not include two of his major books, the Jamahir ft ma c rif at al- 
jawahir (“Multitudes Regarding the Knowledge of Gems”) and al-Saydanah 
( Pharmacology”), which were produced after that date. In sum then al- 
BirunFs total output amounted to some 146 titles: ninety-six devoted to 
mathematical astronomy or related subjects, while the others ranged from 
chronology to mechanics, and included pharmacology, mineralogy, 
history, literature, religion and philosophy. 

The following is a short assessment of some of the major works of 
al-BIrunl: 

Al-Athdr al-baqiyah c an al-qurun al-khdliyah (“The Surviving Monuments of 
Past Centuries”). This text is unique in the Middle Ages: it combines the 
technical astronomical information about the various religious sects and 
nations then known, in regard to their timekeeping and calendar schemes, 
with the literary and historical traditions of these sects and nations. After 
defining the basic units of time, the day, the month and the year, in Chapters 
1 and 2 al-BIrunl discusses the various eras known to him in Chapters 3 
and 4, listing in tabular form, from the beginning of time until his own day, 
the chronological reigns of the Assyrian kings, the Babylonians, the 
Macedonians, the Romans, the Christians - i.e. the Romans and Byzantines 
after Diocletian, the Persians before Alexander, the Ashkanians - the 
Persians after Alexander, the Sasanids and the Muslim caliphs. This section 
then concludes with a comparative table of ten eras, arranged in a triangular 
shape, beginning with the era of the Flood and ending with that of al- 
Mu tadid (reigned 279-89/892-902). Under each era, al-BIrunl gives the 
nature of the month and the year used in that calendar, and then gives the 
number of days that separates it from all the others. 18 With these tabular 
listings, al-BIrunl includes other information of a social and political nature. 

The rest of the book is then devoted to a discussion of religious 
celebrations, starting with astronomical cycles, on which most of the 
religious feasts depended in the first place, and ending with a description of 
the lunar mansions that are pertinent to the Muslim lunar calendar. The 
religious groups whose feasts and customs are detailed in these chapters (9- 

18 Al-Athdr, in Sachau, Chronologie, 137. 
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20), include the Persians, the Soghdians, the Khwarazmians, the Jews, the 
Melkite Christians, the Monophysite Christians, the Nestorians, the Harra- 
nians, the pre-Islamic Arabs, and the Muslims — all treated as nations. With 
each feast mentioned, al-BIrunl gives all the information that he had 
gathered about its customs, origins, and the various traditions connected 
with it. On the ninth of the Arabic month Dhu 3 1 -Hijjah, for example, the 
Muslims celebrate the day of Arafat, which is “the day of the great 
pilgrimage on Arafat. It is so called because on that day people recognize 
{tddrafa) each other at the time when they assemble for the performance of 
the rites of the pilgrimage, or, because Adam and Eve recognized each 
other after they had been driven out of Paradise in the place where people 
assembled, i.e. in Arafat”. 19 The popular etymology applied to geographi- 
cal names, which is transparently used here, is a well-attested phenomenon, 
and al-BIrunl simply acts as a transmitter of these folk-tales and customs. 
On the other hand, he was much more critical in his treatment of the J ewish 
calendar (Chs. 7, 14) and ended up by producing the most authoritative 
account on the subject, not to be surpassed by any other medieval source, 
including the Hebrew sources themselves. 20 

In short, BIrunI’s al-Athdr al-baqiyah was an attempt to record all that was 
known of the various customs of ancient and medieval nations, with special 
attention to those rites and rituals that were based on astronomical notions 
and cycles. 

Al-As'ilah wa-l-ajwibah (“Questions and Answers”). 21 This text started as a 
correspondence between al-BIrunl and Ibn SIna, apparently initiated by al- 
BIrunl himself when he sent ten questions to Ibn SIna relating to Aristotle’s 
De Caelo , and eight others dealing mainly with natural philosophy. In 
response, Ibn SIna cites the original questions and gives his own responses 
to each of them. Apparently, al-BIrunl was not satisfied with these answers 
and sent back to Ibn SIna a set of objections to his responses. Ibn SIna was 
apparently offended by al-BIrunl’s rough language and did not pursue the 
matter any further. Instead, he gave al-BIrunl’s objections to one of his 
students by the name of al-Ma c §umI, 22 who read them in a sarcastic spirit 
and wrote back his own rather harsh response. 

All of this correspondence, which must have been carried out at some 

19 Ibid., 331-3. For an alternative etymological account, where the angel Gabriel is supposed to have 
taught Abraham the name of 'Arafat, see Ya'qubl, Tarlkh, Beirut, 1960, 1, 17. 

20 J. Obermann, Maimonidts’ Sanctification of the New Moon, New Haven, 1956, xliii f- 

21 Nasr, S. H., and Mohaghegh, M. (eds.), Al-Kirum and Ibn SIna: al-Asilah wa-H-ajvtbah .Tehran, 1 974 

22 ?ahir al-DIn abu l-Hasan 'All al-Bayhaqi, Ta'rtkh f)ukama al-lslam, ed. M. Kurd All, Damascus, 
1946, 101-3. It should be noted that Ta'rlkb kuhmd' al-lslam is an alternative title for Tatmmat ftwan 
al-fyikmab; see below, n. 14. 
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early point in al-BIrunl’s life, 23 has survived and has been printed together 
in one booklet. But, although this correspondence is the least important in 
terms of its contents and contribution to al-BIrunl’s intellectual character, it 
nevertheless revealed even to medieval biographers, and probably to al- 
Blrum’s own contemporaries, al-BIrunl’s lack of ability in philosophical 
argumentation. ?ahlr al-DIn abu i-Hasan C A1I al-Bayhaql, for example, says 
in his biography of al-BIrunl: “He also engaged in disputations with Abu 
C A 1 I [Ibn SIna], although he was not especially gifted in philosophical 
matters {al-ma qulaf). And each can excel only in that for which he was 
created.” 24 The same judgement is also repeated verbatim by 
al-Shahrazurl. 25 

But even if it were true that al-BIrunl was not especially gifted in 
philosophical matters, he made up for this by being distinguished in the 
mathematical disciplines. It was on this ground that he finally revenged 
himself on Ibn SIna when he referred to him in the Tatjdtd in the following 
terms: “I have seen a treatise on the correction of the longitude of Jurjan . . . 
by Abu C A 1 I . . . Ibn SIna.” 26 After demolishing the contents of this treatise, 
he concludes: “Though Abu C A 1 I is renowned for his intelligence and sound 
intuition, he is unreliable in a matter which requires practical experience.” 27 
Further on, in the same text, al-BIrunl goes on to say: 

However, Abu C A 1 I is not reliable, and at least he should not have been confused by 
the figures of the altitudes of the stars in his very complicated method for the 
determination of the longitude, or he would have adopted for his determination a 
method which does not depend on the observation of the fixed stars by earlier 
observers. I suppose, if objections were raised against his method, he would put the 
blame for it on others. 28 

More than ten years later, when al-BIrunl wrote his al-Qanun al-Mas c udi, he 
was still taunting Ibn SIna: “Abu C A 1 I b. SIna said that he had verified the 
longitude of Jurjan as a result of his work there, and considered Habash’s 
[Ahmad b. c Abdullah Habash al-Hasib al-MarwazI] determination of the 
longitude of Baghdad as replacing one of them [i.e. the two required eclipse 
observations]. This method, although correct in theory, is unattainable in 
reality.” 29 

Tafydld nihayat al-amakin masafat al-masakin. The edition of this text 

was based on a manuscript that was completed on 23 Rajab, 416/19 
September 1025, and thus the book itself must have been composed 

23 It must have been written before the year 390/1000, the date of composition of the Chronology, for it is 
mentioned in it; see al-Athar, in Sachau, Chronologie , 257. 

24 Tatimmat pwan al-ljikmah, Lahore, 1933, 62-3. 25 Tarlkh, 11, Hyderabad, 1976, 86. 

26 The Determination of the Coordinates of Cities, trans. J. Ali, Beirut, 1967, 166. 

27 Ibid., 167-8. 28 Ibid., 209. 29 308-9. 
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sometime between 408/1017, the year al-BIrunl came to Ghaznah, and 416/ 
1025, when the completed manuscript was copied. But since the text reports 
several observations taken at Ghaznah, some of them dated in 4 1 0/ 1 o 1 9, we 
can assume that the composition was closer to 416/1025. Al-BIrunl 
described his reasons for writing the book: 

My particular purpose, however, is to determine these data [i.e. co-ordinates] for 
the city of Ghaznah, the capital of the kingdom of the East, because, as a newcomer, 

I would like to consider it, by human reckoning, my homeland; though all true 
reckoning, in reality, is made by God only. In Ghaznah, as long as I am able to do 
so, I shall persevere in carrying on the observations and the scientific research on 
that which is constantly on my mind, namely, the determination of the true 
direction of the qiblah. i0 

The determination of the qiblah for Ghaznah, a somewhat difficult 
mathematical problem in itself, and involving the use of advanced spherical 
trigonometry, 31 gave al-BIrunl the chance to argue for the utility of 
mathematics and mathematical astronomy. Without mathematical geogra- 
phy, the determination of the qiblah , a religious injunction by itself, would 
be made impossible. Although this argument sounds like an apology for the 
mathematical sciences, it is nevertheless of crucial interest to the status of 
the “foreign sciences”, including mathematics and astronomy, in contrast 
to the native or “religious sciences”. Al-BIrunl pleads with his reader not to 
be an “extreme fanatic” who would “call everyone whose name ends with 
the letter V {sin) a rejector of Islam and an atheist” (a reference to such 
famous non- Arab figures as Jallnus = Galen, Ba^lamiyus = Ptolemy,Aristu- 
talls =: Aristotle), 32 despite the fact that some of Aristotle s theories and 
beliefs run contrary to the beliefs of Islam”. 33 But that should not lead to a 
rejection of logic, for “generally speaking, it is like grammar”. 34 

Of course, accepting logic as a tool like grammar, and mathematics and 
astronomy as useful sciences, allows one then to respond to the great need 
for ascertaining the direction of the qiblah in order to hold the prayer which 
is the pillar of Islam and also its pole”. 35 And “if the investigation of 
distances between towns, and the mapping of the habitable world, so that 
the relative positions of towns become known [the subject-matter of the 
book], serve none of our needs except the need for correcting the direction 
of the qiblah , we should find it our duty to pay all our attention and energy 
to that investigation.” 36 

The rest of the introduction is devoted to questions of natural philos- 
ophy related to the creation and formation of the habitable world. And it is 
in the discussion of these questions that one gains an understanding of the 

X> TabBJ, 32. 5 ' El 1 , “Kibla”. 32 Taf/did,6. 33 Ibid. 34 Ibid. 33 Ibid., 12. 

36 Ibid., 13. 
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status of such research in al-Blrunl’s time. Current geological theories, for 
example, were reviewed to explain the presence of fossils in parts of the 
habitable world that appear never to have been close to the sea. Other lost 
works on similar geological subjects, such as the work of Ibn al- c Amid (d. 
360 / 970)37 on the construction of cities, Ft Bin? al-mudun, would have 
remained unknown if it were not for this research of al-BIrunl. 

Besides the several methods for the determination of the qiblah discussed 
in this book, al-BIrunl also devotes extensive sections to other related 
problems of a practical nature, such as the determination of the local 
meridian, the distances between cities, methods of observation, etc. 

Ifrad al-maqal fl amr al-%ilal (“Treatise Devoted to the Question of 
Shadows ). As in the Tafydid, here too, al-BIrunl tries to elaborate on the 
distinction between the mathematical disciplines and philosophy. He 
argues that the world could hardly be understood without recourse to 
arithmetic and geometry. And anyone who denies that is not only 
indistinguishable from the common masses, but is also ignorant “of what 
impugns religion so that he might [properly] support it”. 38 

In a long introductory section, al-BIrunl examines the uses of the word 
Z}ll (shadow) from every perspective, with the astronomical relations 
always in mind, then concludes by defining two shadow functions, namely, 
the tangent and the cotangent (Chs. 9-10). The ensuing relationships 
between these functions and the other trigonometric functions are then 
discussed at great length (Chs. 11-iz), and are followed by the practical 
methods for ascertaining the shadow functions (Chs. 13-17). The direct 
application of this research to religious matters is vigorously pursued by 
first determining the relationship of shadow measurements to the determi- 
nation of the local meridian, and then the telling of the time which itself 
leads (Chs. 25-6) to a consideration of times of prayer and their indications 
by curves on astronomical instruments. These curves are the equivalent of 
our modern use of a graph for representing mathematical functions. 
Chapter 27 is devoted to a study of the advantages of using trigonometric 
functions over the Menelaus Theorem, and Chapters 28-30 conclude the 
discussion by bringing together all the miscellaneous material related to 
shadows. 

Although al-BIrunl’s purpose was apparently to define, in mathematical 
terms, the religious times of prayer, hence putting mathematics in the 
service of religion, the treatise could still be seen as an independent text on 
trigonometry. This should not be surprising, for, historically speaking, 

37 Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat , v, tojf. 38 <$. 
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trigonometric functions were drawn directly from the study of shadow 
instruments and time-telling devices. The Arabic word for “tangent” is still 
%ill which also means “shadow”. 

Istfab al-wujith al-mumkinah ft stria at al-asturlab (“The Comprehension of 
the Possible Methods in the Art of the Astrolabe”). Although this text 
exists in several manuscript copies, and in several libraries around the 
world, it has not yet been studied by modern scholars despite its importance 
for the history of astronomy in general, and the study of instruments in 
particular. It not only surveys all the types of astrolabes known to al-BIrunl, 
a veritable anthology of the technical developments introduced into this 
originally Greek instrument up to the fifth/eleventh century, but also 
includes long discussions of the novelties for which various astrolabes 
became famous, as well as the theoretical foundations upon which they 
were based. While discussing the %awraqt astrolabe of Abu SaTd Ahmad b. 
Muhammad al-SijzI, for example, al-BIrunl says: 

I have seen a simple astrolabe - it did not contain a northern or southern section - 
made by Abu Sa c Id al-SijzI and called al-^awraqt. I liked it very much, for he had 
invented it by employing an independent theory, held by some people, stating that 
the apparent universal motion is due to the earth and not to the heavens. I earnestly 
believe that [such motion] is difficult to ascertain and analyse, and it should not 
concern those who depend on geometric lines, i.e. the engineers an t e 
astronomers, for it does not invalidate their craft in any way. The natural 
philosophers, however, are the ones charged with the analysis of such problems 
and doctrines. 39 

The fact that some people, including al-SijzI, did indeed believe that the 
earth was moving on its own axis, contrary to appearances and the 
doctrines of Ptolemy, is further confirmed by another reference from the 
seventh/thirteenth century which states: “According to the geometers [or 
engineers] ( muhandistri ), the earth is in constant circular motion, and what 
appears to be the motion of the heavens is actually due to the motion of the 
earth and not the stars.” 40 

Al-Tafhtm li-awail\inaat al-tanjtm (“Instruction in the Elements of the Art 
of Astrology”). This text, written about 420/1029, is the most comprehen- 
sive encyclopaedia on astrology that has survived from medieval times. 
Written in the form of question and answer for a woman by the name of 
Rayhanah bint al-Hasan, who is otherwise unknown, it begins with long 
sections on geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, the astrolabe and its uses as 

39 British Library, MS Or. j j 9 j, fols. 4ov-4ir. , , f 
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an observational instrument, and only then the last third of the book is 
reserved for astrology proper. 

Because of this encyclopaedia, and because of al-BIrunl’s employment as 
an astrologer, the question of his belief in astrology has been raised several 
times. According to Eduard Sachau, the editor and translator of al-BIruni’ s 
al-Athar al-bdqiyah and Tafyqtq ma It- l-Hind for example, “it would hardly 
be intelligible why he [i.e. al-BIruni] should have spent so much time and 
labour on the study of Greek and Indian astrology if he had not believed in 
the truth of the thing”. Sachau claims that al-BIruni remained “entangled in 
the notions of Greek astrology ”. 41 But the editor and commentator on the 
Persian version of al-BIrunl’s Tafhim , J. Huma^I , 42 believes that al-BIruni 
did not give much credence to the works of the astrologers. 

The reason why these opinions regarding al-BIrunl’s beliefs seem so 
contradictory is that although al-BIruni himself must have worked as a 
professional astrologer , 43 he nevertheless wrote works in which he specifi- 
cally attacked astrology. The title of one such work is mentioned by al- 
BIruni himself in his Fihrist and in al-Athar al-baqiyah , but the book is 
unfortunately lost. Moreover one can gather enough of al-BIrunl’s opi- 
nions that are scattered throughout his works to support the assertion that 
he was “studying the subject ... to be able to warn the reasonable man away 
from it ”. 44 The same sentiment is put slightly differently by al-BIruni 
himself when he says: “I mention this to protect the reader from the 
delusions [of astrology ].” 45 And later on, in the same work he says: “We did 
not work in this art [of astrology] except to guide those who are asked 
about it to the right path .” 46 

At this stage when Islamic astrology has still not been comprehensively 
surveyed, it is hard to say whether al-BIruni was attacking mathematical 
astrology, a subject he indeed treated at great length in several books, or the 
folk-astrology which was little more than doctrinal statements with no 
mathematical interest. When al-BIruni studied the problem of “the projec- 
tion of rays”, or “the equalization of houses”, or “the transits of a planet”, 
and developed the mathematical definitions and solutions of these 
problems in the most advanced spherical trigonometric terminology, did 
he believe in the influence of the “houses” or the “rays” or the “transits”? 
His absolute silence in regard to his own belief in these matters, and his 
constant references to other astrologers when introducing these problems 
by saying “according to them”, lead the present author to suspect that al- 
Blrunl probably believed, like everyone else in medieval times who had 

41 Tafjqlq, xxvi. 4 * Tehran, 1940. 43 Samarqandi, Cbahar Maqalah. 

44 E. S. Kennedy, “The world-year concept in Islamic tsuology”. Journal of the American Oriental Society, 

lxxxih, 1963, 23-43; E- S. Kennedy et al., Studies in the Islamic Exact Sciences, Beirut, 1983, 331-71. 

45 Al-Qan&n al-Mas c udi, 1469. 46 Ibid., 1479. 
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read Aristotle and Ptolemy carefully, that the planets do indeed have an 
influence on the physical make-up of the human being on this earth, but he 
himself dealt with the subject mainly because it lent itself to an advanced 
mathematical treatment, which in itself seems to have fascinated al-BIrunl. 
The tone in which he treated astrology in general as “the art of the decrees 
of the stars”, 47 may give the reader the flavour of his way of thinking: 

The time has come that we mention the statements ( muwadaat ) expressed in the 
craft of the decrees of the stars {sina at aljkdm al-nujum ), for most of those who ask 
are really seeking it with their questions, and because, according to the majority of 
people, it is the fruit of the mathematical sciences, in spite of the fact that our belief 
in this fruit and craft is comparable to that of the least of them. 48 

Tam hid al-mustaqarr li-tafyqtq ma c na al-mamarr (“The Preparation of the 
Abode for the Determination of the Significance of the Transit”). This 
text is a good example of the method with which al-BIrunl treats 
astrological subjects. He takes one concept, in this case that of the mamarr 
(transit), states what the astrologers thought of it in “their craft”, 49 gives a 
detailed survey of the general use of the terms, and then defines mamarr in 
mathematical terminology, always relating it to other astrological concepts 
which have been previously defined. After exhausting all the particular 
information that he had gathered about the specific concept, he gives 
several methods of his own to solve the problem or to sharpen the 
definitions. In each case he gives an anthology of all the methods he knew of 
from his predecessors who treated the same problem, but mainly to criticize 
those methods and validate his own. In such a historical survey, al-BIrunl 
manages to preserve for us in one form or another at least some of the 
contents of earlier works that are now presumed lost. 

Tafjqtq ma li-l-Hind min maqtilah maqbulah fVl-aql aw mardhulah (“Ascertain- 
ing of Statements to be Accorded Intellectual Acceptance or to be Rejected 
Regarding India”). While in the company of Mahmud of Ghaznah, during 
the latter’s forays into India, from 408/1017 to 421/1030, al-BIrunl seems to 
have gone beyond his role as the monarch’s astrologer. He obviously had 
the time to learn at least some Sanskrit, gather a group of translators, and 
investigate several features of Indian life around that time. We also know 
that he arranged to have several Sanskrit books translated into Arabic. But 
during those years he must have kept copious notes about India, which 
were useful when, after the death of his original patron Mahmud, he 
decided to put them together into book form. The result is a manuscript of 
700 folios, as described in his own Fibrist, and in English translation it fills a 
densely printed two-volume book. 

47 Tafhlm, 2io. 48 Ibid. 49 Tamhid, i. 


“This book,” al-BIrunl says, “is not a polemical one. I shall not produce 
the arguments of our antagonists in order to refute such of them as I believe 
to be wrong. My book is nothing but a simple historic record of facts ”; 50 facts 
about the Hindus in general: their beliefs, their social customs, their laws, 
their religion, their literature and grammar, their astrology and astronomy, 
and in short every aspect of Indian life as he had observed it. Of course, the 
subjects that interested al-BIrunl personally received a much greater 
attention, whether astronomical, chronological, meteorological or 
geographical. 

Lest his account of India should be reduced to tales and stories, al-BIrunl 
planned it from the very beginning with a general educated Muslim reader 
in mind. Indian accounts are compared, whenever al-BIrunl felt they could 
be, with Greek, $ufl and Christian doctrines, “in order to show the 
relationship existing between them”. 51 In short, al-BIrunl managed to write 
a comparative anthropological account of Indian life around 421/ 1030, that 
“remains one of the most penetrating accounts we have of Indian 
society”. 52 

Like others of his writings, this one too is a mine of information of al- 
Blrunl’s views of his own society as it related to India. His critique of the 
early Arabic translations of Sanskrit sources, and the difficulties one usually 
faces while studying another culture, is more of a mirror that reflects al- 
Blrunl’s own society rather than that of India. To get to the bottom of al- 
Blrunl’s assessment of either civilization one has to weave through, and in 
between the lines of the whole book, being constantly alert to the 
innocently scattered remarks that look as if they were mentioned simply by 
free association. Such a detailed assessment is beyond the scope of the 
present survey. 

Ghurrat al-ffjat (“The Finest Astronomical Tables”). This is only one of 
several Sanskrit books that al-BIrunl seems to have arranged to have 
translated into Arabic. On the basis of this text, which was apparently 
translated around 417/1026, both the original editor of the translation and 
David Pingree, who has studied it more recently, became convinced that al- 
BIrunl did not have an expert, direct knowledge of the Sanskrit astronomi- 
cal sources. In fact, it has become doubtful whether he himself translated 
any of these sources. Pingree even suggests “that Blrunl’s role in the 
production of the Ghurrat al-fijat was confined to that of a sponsor, editor, 
and explicator of some pandit’s incompetent effort”. 53 

50 Sachau, Albtmni’s India, 7. 51 Ibid. 

32 Tafyqiq ma li-l-Hind, cd. A. Embrce, New York, 1971, v. 

53 Pingree, “Al-BIruni’s knowledge of Sanskrit”, 69. 
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Al-Qanun al-Mas udt. This is al-BIrunl’s extensive astronomical work. In it 
he brings astronomical knowledge up to the early part of the fifth/eleventh 
century, and adds some of his own. The text is written in eleven treatises 
paralleling, more or less, the contents of a usual Islamic %tj (astronomical 
handbook), but containing additional discussions of a theoretical nature 
that are of the type encountered in Ptolemy’s Almagest. It is in this book, for 
example, that one finds al-Blrunl incorporating his own observations with 
those of his predecessors to determine new parameters for planetary 
tables. 54 It is here too that new theoretical grounds were covered for the 
first time as in the case, for example, of determining the motion of the solar 
apogee, and concluding that the results reached were first, contrary to 
Ptolemy’s hypothesis, and secondly, that the motion was distinct from the 
motion of precession as the later Muslim astronomers had thought. 55 

This text also contains new mathematical concepts and computational 
techniques. In it, for example, al-BIrunl analyses instantaneous motion and 
acceleration in such terminology that can best be understood if we assume 
that he had “mathematical functions” in mind. 56 Similarly, tables of 
planetary equations are adjusted in such a way as to facilitate their use by 
eliminating, whenever possible, the negative values of these tables, thereby 
reducing the computations to simple additions. 57 

It is unfortunate that this book has not yet received the attention that it 
deserves from modern historians of science, for it not only promises to be of 
great value for historians of Islamic astronomy, but may further increase 
our knowledge of the history of trigonometry, and change our accepted 
ideas about the general history of mathematics as well. 58 

Al-Jamahirft ma c rifatal-jawahir (“Multitudes on the Knowledge of Gems”). 
This text is divided into a long introduction and two treatises ( maqalah): the 
first deals with precious stones and minerals, and the second deals with 
metals. In the introduction al-BIrunl discusses precious stones and metals 
in general and their social, economic and political roles, thereby producing 
a theory of government and ethics. In his statement of the purpose of his 
book he says that such studies should help rulers to distinguish, among 
other things, the genuine from the fake, for: 

There is no genuine thing in the hands of a just man without a fake in the hands of a 
corrupt one, trying to pass the fake as genuine. From such a person, and people like 

54 E. S. Kennedy, “AI-Birunl’s Mas'udic Canon", Al-Ab^ath, xxiv, 1971, 77 . 

” W : Ha " nCr a " d Schramm > “Al-BIrunl and the theory of the solar apogee: an example of 
originality .nArab.c science” in A.C. Crombie (ed.). Scientific Change, London, , 9 6 } , 206-18, esp. 
216. Ibid., 21). 57 Kennedy, “Al-BIruni’s Mafudic Canon", 69, 7 o, 74. 

For al-BIrunl’s astronomical work MaqaRd al-haf ah, see above, ch. 15, 288. 
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him, arises the need for those in command to abide by the rules of government in 
order that they be worthy of the name of caliphs to God’s creation, and the name of 
His shadow on this earth. They should be ready to equate, with the help of the 
Almighty, those of His creatures who are high in rank, and those who- are low; the 
noble in birth, and the weak, and God will reward only those who succeed in doing 
so . 59 

As for money itself, whether gold or silver, al-BIrunl asserts that its value is 
in reality an arbitrary convention among people, for it has nothing in its 
essence to distinguish it for praise or blame: “And anything that does not 
contribute to man’s sustenance and the preservation of his species, or to his 
dress and his defence against other men, or to his protection from heat and 
cold, or to his support in dispelling evil, that thing is not praiseworthy by 

itself, but is rather conventionally so.” 60 

The treatise on precious stones begins with the generalized category 
vaqut , discussing the various stones known in that category, their social and 
economic values, the semi-precious gems, anecdotes related to them and 
their use by various rulers, their colours, their physical properties, the time 
and place of their collection (as in the case of pearls), the names and 
descriptions given to them by lexicographers and jewellers, their values in 
various times and places, and ends with a discussion of glass and its by- 
products. In this discussion al-BIrunl also gives descriptions of the methods 
of preparation, if the stone is an artificial one like glass, its medical 
properties, if it has any, and the legends told about them to which he himself 
does not give much credence - as in the case of the talismanic stories 
concerning precious stones by c U£arid b. Muhammad al-Hasib (third/ninth 
century). 61 

The second treatise begins with a discussion of metals in general, and the 
theory behind their formation. Mercury is discussed first, only because “the 
physicists (tabfiyym) have stated that sulphur was the father of fusible 
bodies, while mercury was their mother, and with the action of fire they all 
return* to a quivering mercury”. 62 But the metal of social and economic 
value was obviously gold, and that is taken up next. Having discussed gold 
in its linguistic context, al-BIrunl then gives all the anecdotes that he knows 
about it, discusses its economic value, its preparation and its mining, and 
concludes by taking gold as the reference metal for the specific weights of 
all other metals that he himself had determined. He takes the standard 
measure of gold to be 100 units, as he had taken the standard measure for 
the precious stones to be 100 units of emerald. Then he determined the 
specific weight of copper, for example, to be 45 & ~ 45*66 units of the 

standard weight of gold, which is ioo units. This gives a specific weight for 

5 ’ Al-Jamahir, 8. « Ibid., 8-9. 61 Ibid., 217. 62 Ibid., 229. 
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copper of 0.46, which is the modern value. He repeats the same treatment 
for the other metals, always giving their specific weight with respect to 
gold. A comparison of these weights with the modern values confirms, 
even by modern standards, al-BIrunfs scientific methodology. 63 

Al-Saydanahfi l-tibb ( Pharmacology in Medicine”). This pharmacological 
encyclopaedia, containing more than 1 ,000 entries, was culled from earlier 
sources such as the Materia Medica of Dioscorides, containing some 827 
entries, and the works of prominent physicians such as Abu Bakr Muham- 
mad b. Zakariyya al-RazI. In the process, al-BIrunl managed to consult the 
works of some 125 authorities, either for linguistic identification of the 
drugs discussed or for the medical information about each of the entries 
that he included in the collection. 

The encyclopaedia itself, unlike the Materia Medica of Dioscorides which 
is arranged by subject-matter, is listed in a strictly alphabetic order, 
irrespective of the origin of the drugs, whether from plants, minerals, 
metals or animals. For each drug, as far as possible, al-BIrunl attempts to list 
the names of the drug (in Arabic, Syriac, Greek, Sanskrit, Hebrew, Persian, 
Soghdianand other languages), and follows this with a linguistic commen- 
tary to ascertain its exact identification and the way the Arabic name should 
be pronounced. This information is then followed by a physical description 
of the drug, the literary sources that mention it, its provenance, its medical 
uses, and finally its varieties that are found in nature. 

Because of the several languages quoted by al-BIrunl in this work, it has 
been assumed that he was proficient in these languages. In light of more 
thorough research, however, it seems that, at best, al-BIrunl may have been 
able to use some of the dictionaries of these languages, and, with the 
exception of Arabic and Persian, he was by no means proficient in them. In 
the introduction to this book, al-BIrunl himself states that he learned both 
Arabic and Persian, and that neither of them was his mother tongue. But he 
goes on to say that “he preferred to be satirized in Arabic rather than be 
praised in Persian”. 64 In modern times, and because of modern politics, this 
remark of al-BIrunl has created some controversy. Owing to the directions 
of al-BIrunl’s travels, he has been acclaimed as a national scientist in the 
USSR, because he was born in the city now named after him near modern 
Khorezmskaya in Uzbekistan; in Iran because he spoke Khwarazmian, a 
dialect akin to Persian; in Pakistan and Afghanistan because he spent a good 

65 For a fuller table of specific weights, as determined by al-BIrunl and others, see A. Mieli, L* Science 
Arabe, Leiden, 1939, 101. 

M M. Meyerhof, “Das Vorwort zur Drogenkunde des BIru nV\Quellen undStudien der Naturwissenschaf- 
ten tend der Medium, Berlin, 1931, m, 137-108, text 13. 
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part of his life in the Sind district and in Ghaznah, near modern Kabul; and 
in the Arab countries because he wrote in Arabic. His own inclination, 
however, if the introduction of this book is read properly, was to be 
identified first and foremost as a Muslim, who preferred to read and write 
scientific works in Arabic — the language of science at that time — and to 
leave Persian for works of entertainment. 

CONCLUSION 

The above survey of al-BIrunl’s works covers only the most important ones 
which have survived and which are, with the exception of the Astrolabe , 
available in print. Other, minor works, such as his treatise on Tasttfy al- 
suwar wa-tabtjk al-kuwar (“Planispheric projection”), and his treatise Fi 
3 stikhraj al-awtdrfVl-dd^irah (“The Extraction of Chords in a Circle”) 65 have 
also survived and would have been included if this assessment had been 
intended to be exhaustive. 

After this selective treatment of al-BIrunl’s works, it may be of interest to 
consider some general questions that have not been touched on in the 
discussion of the individual works. Why, for instance, were none of his 
works translated into Latin during the intensive translation activity of the 
sixth/twelfth and seventh/thirteenth centuries? The subject-matter of those 
works could not have been the reason (as with the case of poetry, or 
Quranic commentaries), for he wrote on many subjects that were specifi- 
cally sought after by the Latin translators, such as his work on astrology 
which would have been a much better text to translate than all the 
astrological texts that were in fact translated during that period. This 
obscurity of al-BIrunl in the Latin West may be partially related to the 
similar neglect which he received at the hands of the standard biographers 
in the Muslim East. We noted above that only Ibn abl U$aybi c ah managed to 
devote a few lines to al-BIrunl, and none were accorded him by al-Qifp or 
Ibn Khallikan. In the light of this, and in spite of his prolific production, we 
are forced to conclude that he was not considered by his contemporaries 
and immediate successors as a major figure. 

Another reason for this relative obscurity may be sought in al-BIrunl s 
intellectual temperament itself. For although he was a student of the 
“foreign sciences” and natural philosophy, as his contemporaries would 
have seen him, still his discomfiture at the hands of Ibn SIna mentioned 
above exposed him as less than brilliant in that domain. Even the language 
that he used in the questions he sent to Ibn SIna, and in the objections that he 

65 First treatise in R ascdil al-Biruni. 
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raised to the answers, barely hides the disdain with which he treated 
philosophical issues. Note also how quickly he dismissed the possibility of 
the motion of the earth as a philosophical issue that he was not prepared to 
entertain. This shortcoming of al-BIrunl was noted very clearly by the few 
biographers who devoted any space to him, such as Yaqut and Zahlr al-DIn 
al-Bayhaqi (quoted above), both saying that “he was not especially gifted in 
philosophical matters”. In this connection one may also ask why al-BIrunl 
did not produce, as far as we know, any work in the same vein as that of his 
contemporaries Ibn al-Haytham 66 and Abu c Ubayd al-Juzajanl, 67 or his 
successors such as Mu 3 ayyad al-DIn al- c UrqlI, Naslr al-DIn al-TusI, Qufb al- 
DIn al-ShlrazI, and ‘Ala 3 al-DIn Ahmad b. Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. al- 
Shafir (d. 777/1375). All of these astronomers wrote objections to Ptole- 
maic astronomy; and some of them even proposed alternative models of 
their own, so that, when taken together, they represent a trend in Islamic 
astronomy that was distinguished by its rigorous attack against what was 
perceived to be a set of imperfections in Ptolemaic astronomy. This trend 
continued throughout the seventh/thirteenth and eighth/fourteenth cen- 
turies and culminated in the works of Copernicus, that were motivated by 
the same considerations and, in many aspects, adopted identical mathemati- 
cal solutions to respond to these imperfections. Evidence has however 
recently come to light of a lost work by al-BIrunl, entitled Ibtal al-buhtan bi- 
trad al-burhan , in which he argued against the Ptolemaic latitude theory. 
This finding changes our assessment of al-BIrunl’s engagement with the 
new astronomy of his time. 

In view of this temperament which kept his feet on the ground, so to 
speak, it becomes understandable why after solving the mathematical 
problem of the qiblah more than once in the Tafydid, al-BIrunl devoted a 
special section for the benefit of engineers that was introduced with the 
following words: “These methods [of mathematically determining the 
qiblah ] are sufficient for those who wish to use elaborate methods, but as 
architects and artisans cannot work out the precise amounts which we have 
derived, they must proceed as follows.” 68 In the same spirit, he also devised 
new techniques for artisans who had to construct projection lines on 
astrolabes and who were not especially knowledgeable in the geometric 
proofs of these projections, but skilled enough to seek higher precision. In 
his short treatise on planispheric projection, he says: 

66 Al-Shukuk c ala Bat lam iy us, eds. N. Shchaby and A. Sabra, Cairo, 1971. 

67 G. Saliba, “Ibn STna and Abu 'Ubayd al-J uzjanl: the problem of the Ptolemaic equant”. Journal for the 

History of Arabic Science, iv, 1980, 576-40}. 68 255. 
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There are those artisans who prefer arithmetical [methods] over the practical o 
(al-turuq alyindiyyah) that are followed by all makers of astrolabes and other 
instruments that we know. For that reason, we repeat all that we have described so 
far in arithmetical terms, and account for the values of the diameters of th * c “ c1 ^ 
and the distances of their centres from the centre of the given circle, as well 
intersections of the lines with the circumference. 6 ’ 

In short, it seems that he himself was aware of his limitations and that he 
was content to confine himself to particular problems, and to leave the more 
general philosophical issues on one side, for he says: We must limit 
ourselves to the works of the ancients, and devote our energy to correct, 
whenever possible, each and every mistake as we encounter ic For the one 
who attempts encompassing [all things] will lose the whole. 

M T«^, 18. 70 Ibid., 12. 
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CHAPTER 25 

AL-GHAZALl 


One of the greatest thinkers of the classical Islamic age and the man who 
influenced Islamic thought after the sixth/twelfth century more than any 
other was Abu Hamid al-Ghazall. Led by Mu c tazilites and philosophers 
such as Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Farabl and Ibn Sina, Islamic thought 
had maintained certain modes of rationalism for 300 years; al-Ghazall 
redirected it towards mysticism. 

Today there are signs of al-Ghazall’s influence in the works of his 
successors including those of the great shaykh, Muhyl 3 l-DIn b. al- c ArabI 
(560-638/1165-1240) who seems, at first glance, to have little in common 
with al-GhazalFs conservatism. Al-Ghazall’ s book Ihya ulum al-din (“The 
Revival of the Religious Sciences”), exceptional for its exalted tone of 
moral instruction, is still widely read in religious and learned circles and is 
occasionally reprinted in Cairo and Beirut. Of particular interest also is a 
shorter work called al-M.unqidh min al-dalal (“The Deliverer from Error”), 
which was written towards the end of his life and in which he describes 
certain periods of his life and summarizes his ideas on philosophy, 
mysticism and Isma ilism. In both these works, and in others also written in 
the last years of his life such as Ayyuhd 3 l-walad and al-Qistas al-mustaqim 
( The Correct Balance”), al-Ghazall blends mysticism with jurisprudence 
and theology with philosophy. 


PUPIL AND TEACHER 

Poor but well-educated, the young al-Ghazall visited the great cities of his 
time: Jurjan, Naysabur, Baghdad and Damascus, in order to gain more 
knowledge which he could share with others. However, at the age of thirty- 
eight, while he was teaching in Baghdad, he underwent an acute spiritual 
crisis. For the six months during which this crisis lasted, he was quite 
unable to think as usual, and the experience changed his life radically and 
left a deep imprint on his later works. 

Abu Hamid Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Ghazall was born 
in 450/105 8 in the village of Ghazalah near the city of Jus. Destroyed by the 


Mongols in 617/1220, Tus re-emerged later as Mashhad, and today houses 
the tombs of such famous figures as Harun al-Rashld, the Imam All al-Rida 
and the great Persian poet al-FirdawsI. Al-Ghazall himself was buried near 
al-Firdawsi in 5 05 / 1 1 1 1 . 

His father was a poor and illiterate man whose great pleasure in life was 
sitting with preachers and ulema. He dreamed of one of his sons becoming a 
brilliant scholar, and in fact his dream was realized in both his sons, Ahmad 
and Muhammad. Muhammad studied the religious and linguistic sciences 
in Jus and Jurjan and then went on to the Naysabur Ni?amiyyah College 
with some other students from Ths* Here he studied the more advanced 
sciences of fiqb and theology under the celebrated teacher, the Imam al- 
Idaramayn, c Abd al-Malik b. Abdullah al-Juwaynl. At the college he also 
began studying logic and philosophy. Then, in 478/10^5, the same year in 
which al-Juwaynl died, he met Ni?am al-Mulk, the Saljuq vizier, who was 
then staying in the camp in the eastern part of Naysabur. Al-Ghazafi was 
invited to take part in a debate with some ulema which was attended by the 
vizier. His prowess caught the vizier’s attention and in 484/1091 he was 
appointed to a professorship in the Ni?amiyyah college in Baghdad. The 
following year Ni?am al-Mulk was assassinated by a young Isma c ffi. His 
son, Fakhr al-Mulk All, who later became vizier to the Saljuq ruler Sanjar, 

suffered a similar fate. _ c _ _ 

In 483/1090, one year before al-Ghazall moved to Baghdad, the Isma III 
leader, al-Idasan b. al-$abbali had returned to Persia from Egypt and 
occupied the fortress of Alamut. Here he instructed his followers in his own 
interpretation of Islam and the imamate. The numerous assassinations 
performed by this extremist group were among the reasons for the attack 
al-Ghazall launched on Isma c IlI beliefs. In this connection he wrote Fada 0 } 
al-Batiniyyah (“The Infamies of the Batinites”), which is sometimes called 
al-Musta^hiri , and al-Qistds al-mustaqim in the form of an imaginary dialogue 
between himself and an Ismalll figure. 

Al-Ghazall wrote: “It has always been my practice, as a youth and as a 
man, to thirst for knowledge of the true nature of things ... so that I can be 
freed from the bond of imitation ( taqtid )”. 1 Judging from the great range 
and variety of his works, his claim would seem to be perfectly true. Once he 
had gained a thorough grasp of Shafi c ite jurisprudence, he wrote an 
exposition of it in five works, in addition to seven other books on u$itl al- 
fiqh. The most famous of these, which vary in length and style, is a l- Mustafa 
(“The Choicest Portion”). His books on logic, such as Mi c ydrai- Z ilm (“The 
Yardstick of Knowledge”) and Mifyakk al-na^ar fi l-mantiq ( The Touch- 

1 Munqidh, ij . 
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stone of the Study of Logic”) show him to have been an outstanding 
scholar in this field as well. He was able to summarize also the philosophy of 
al-Farabl and Ibn Slna with originality and perception, discovering in them 
the system of Greek philosophy in its Arab clothing. His book Maqasidal- 
falasifah (“The Aims of the Philosophers”), translated into Latin in the 
sixth/twelfth century, became an influential book among scholastic Chris- 
tian theologians. 2 Al-Ghazall’s purpose in writing it was, in fact, to prepare 
the ground for his next work, Tahdfut al-falasifah. This critical work won 
him a great deal of fame despite the technicality of its arguments. 


SPIRITUAL CONVERSION 

There are indications that when al-Ghazall was teaching in Baghdad he 
began to enjoy his position as an c dlim and the privileges it accorded him. 
State officials consulted him in various matters of importance and pupils 
came from every where to study under him. However, in 488/1095 he began 
to have serious doubts about two things: first, the value of what he believed 
and taught, and secondly, the extent of his own certainty of belief. Like 
many pious Muslim thinkers of the time, al-Ghazall believed that personal 
knowledge should spur one on to good deeds which please God and lead to 
salvation. A conflicting view was the Aristotelian one held by some 
philosophers that the purpose of knowledge was the achievement of mental 
satisfaction and enjoyment. However, being of the former opinion al- 
Ghazali was inclined to criticize his own behaviour and aims. He thought 
that he had used his learning merely to gain prestige and acclaim. In order to 
put an end to this self-indulgence, he turned to $ufism, hoping also to find 
in the $ufi experience an answer to his question about certainty. In his 
analysis of his spiritual sufferings, al-Ghazall admits that for some time he 
was torn between his desire for the world which urged him to hold on to his 
position and prestige, and the call of his spirit which urged him to abandon 
his professorship to search for peace and certainty: “For almost six months, 
starting in Rajab, 488, 1 wavered between obeying the call of this world and 
its passions and obeying the call of the next world.” 3 

During the first two months of this crisis period he suffered from a 
speech impediment and stopped lecturing. He doubted that mental convic- 
tion could exist and clung to a certain sort of sophistry which sees no 
certainty in anything. His mental illness was cured by divine light reaching 
his heart, touching him and restoring his faith in the exigencies of reason as 


2 L ce £!r d dc Algazcl en ci mund ° -m** XXI „, P , 2> , 0,8 , 7I _ 

80, Badawi, Mu allafat al-Gha^aR, 56-8. 3 Munqidh, 16-17. P 9 ’ 57 


facts revealed by God and known intuitively rather than as proven by the 
discursive mind. Once he had reached this conclusion there grew in him a 
spiritual desire, which was perhaps mixed with a fear of death, to leave his 
work and go far away where he could live alone to contemplate and 
worship God. After four months of hesitation he decided to leave his 
academic post to his brother Ahmad, a scholar with a reputation in his own 
right. Abu Hamid divided most of his wealth among the poor of Baghdad, 
left enough for his family to live on, and left for Damascus, telling only a 

few of his friends of his destination. 

After a short stay in Damascus, he went on to Jerusalem where he stayed 
for a while before returning to Damascus to live in the western minaret of 
the Umayyad mosque. In 489/1096 he went on pilgrimage to Mecca and 
then returned to Damascus to complete his famous work lf?ja "ulum al-din 
which he had begun in Jerusalem. The following year he returned to his 
family in Baghdad and took them to Khurasan. When they reached Jus he 
taught for a short time before resuming his ascetic life. 

In 498/1104 a son of Ni?am al-Mulk, Fakhr al-DIn C A1I, became vizier to 
Sanjar b. Malik-Shah (490-5 5 2/1 097-1 1 5 7) in Naysabur and persuaded al- 
Ghazall to return to the Ni?amiyyah college there. It is not known for 
certain how long he remained in this teaching post, but Fakhr al-Din was 
killed by an Isma c IlI on 10 Muharram 500/1106, and al-Ghazall probably 
stopped teaching officially then. Some sources say that he went back to his 
home in Jus and built a house for students and a khanaqah for Sufis. He 
divided his time between his visitors and consolidating his knowledge of 
Hadith in which he considered himself weak. 


al-ghazali*s style 

So far only those books which were definitely written by al-Ghazali have 
been mentioned, but there are many other books and manuscripts which 
have also been attributed to him. Scholars such as W. Montgomery Watt, 
G. Hourani, L. Massignon and M. Bouyges have attempted to put his 
writings in chronological order. In a recent investigation, c Abd al-Rahman 
Badawi concluded that seventy-two of the works attributed to al-Ghazall, 
which range from short treatises to whole volumes, are authentic. This total 
includes fifteen works which are not known to be extant, as well as a further 
twelve small treatises which are in fact either summaries of other works of 
his or chapters extracted from them otfatawa of small size and importance. 
He points out also that al-Ghazall used to revise his own books some 
considerable time after he had written them. He added to them, and 
sometimes referred to books he had written in the intervening years, so that 
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his references cannot be relied upon to date a work, for they may refer to 

something he wrote later rather than earlier. 4 

Al-GhazalFs style is not difficult in comparison with the styles of other 
Muslim thinkers. It has a certain eloquence and shows his desire to 
communicate with ordinary people and teach them. The multiplicity of the 
subjects dealt with by al-Ghazall has attracted Arab scholars of every 
discipline to his work. Orientalists such as D. B. Macdonald, Margaret 
Smith, Carra de Vaux, Asm Palacios, J. Obermann, A. J. Wensinck and 
I. Goldziher have devoted attention to his work, although it may be 
pointed out that Carra de Vaux and Asm Palacios overemphasized the 
Christian influence in his works. Contrary to his tendency to conservatism, 
Abu Hamid did in fact quote many sayings attributed to Jesus and used 
them both in the Iky? and in other books he wrote as a mystic. He states 
clearly in the treatise Ayyuhd ' 1 -walaeP that he had studied “the gospel of 
Jesus”, and his quotations show that he thought Islam and Christianity 
differed in belief but shared the same code of morality. 

/ rh | s irenic attitu de of moderation and toleration is characteristic of al- 
Ghazali and is responsible, to some extent, for his inconsistencies, 
especially those apparent in his attitude towards philosophers and theo- 
logians. These he criticized, while at the same time agreeing with some of 
their ideas and making use of their methods of argument. It has also been 
proved that many of the Prophetic Traditions quoted in the lhja\ and 
which the $ufls believed to be genuine, were in fact spurious. Al-Ghazall 
can perhaps be excused for this as he himself was not an authority on 
nadtth ' and ln an y case held the belief that a “weak” Tradition can be used 
to influence someone to act morally. However, a critical study of the 
Tradmons (usually published in the margin of the Iky?) by Abu 3 1 -Fadl 
Abd al-Rahman b. al-Husayn Zayn al-Dln al- c lraql (d. 806/1404) shows al- 
Ghazali to have erred considerably in this respect. 

As yet unmentioned are two important works of al-Ghazall: Mishkat al- 

a 7 n- L ( ‘7 hC Nkhe ° f LightS ” } and “l-Moqsidal-asn-a ft shark m? ani asm? 
Allah al-kusna (“The Most Exalted Aim in Explaining the Meanings of the 
Most Beautiful Names of God”). Written towards the end of his life, they 
both show that the philosophy he had once studied and attacked had left a 
deep impression on him and had drawn him to a modified version of 
Platonism. Another important work is al-Iqtisadfl "l-ftiq^d (“The Golden 
Mean in Belief”). This study of major theological issues does not differ very 
much from other works of the Ash c arite writers on the subject. 


4 Cf. Badawl, Mu'allafat al-Ghazall, 64, 70. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF AL-GHAZALI 

Al-Ghazall directed much of his effort towards the examination of the 
abilities of rational man, and towards the investigation of the possibility of 
using them to gain knowledge unflawed by doubt. His investigations led 
him into criticism of the philosophical and the theological trends of his day 
because they each claimed to have reached certain truth. On the strength of 
his own experience, Abu Hamid believed that such claims had to be 
confronted with doubt, because it is doubt which drives man to test 
accepted ideas with logic. He sees that doubt means more than “confusion 
of thought” or suspension of judgement. It is rather a sort of intellectual 
unrest which makes man question himself and search for answers. Whi e 
doubt attacks the mind, it also opens the door for the insights of the heart 
which are not devoid of import. 

Imitation and certainty 

Something which al-Ghazall felt to be a hindrance to the understanding of 
how to gain certain knowledge was the practice of fanatically adopting t e 
ideas current among thinkers, or a bias towards a particular political group. 
Learned people followed celebrated thinkers, believing them to be perfect 
and infallible, and al-Ghazall saw the danger of this sort of practice 
spreading into every sphere of thought. He saw that Muslim philosophers 
and their followers had been so dazzled by Greek philosophy and its 
mathematical proofs that they accepted without question Greek physics 
and metaphysics, making no effort to investigate for themselves the truth of 
these teachings. He wrote: “He who follows something blindly does not 
know he is doing so but believes himself to be in the right. He is so 
absolutely certain that he feels no need to criticize his belief that he is rig t 
and his opponent is wrong.” 6 Here he is speaking of the uneducated masses 
whom he excused as being unauthorized to study what was beyond them. 
The effect of dogmatic faith on religious people was to make them unable to 
think for themselves or to criticize anything. Beliefs implanted into t e 
young child become deeply rooted: 

Therefore the sons of Christians, of Rafises, of Zoroastrians of Muslims 
follow the beliefs of their fathers. Their beliefs are so unshakeable that they w 
not renounce them even if they were torn limb from limb. Yet they have never 
heard a single thing to prove the truth of their religion, neither an actual no 
formal proof . 7 


6 lljam al-awamm, 5 7. 


i Ibid., 56. 
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Although the Mu tazilites and Ash c arites claimed to have explored and 
examined the field of human knowledge, al-Ghazall noticed that they 
dismissed all their opponents as unbelievers, even though the points of 
disagreement may have been minor. They followed the teachings of their 
school more rigidly than the ordinary people and “had shackled themselves 
by their beliefs, becoming the blindest of the blind”.® Like the partisans of 
Greek philosophy they claimed that their teachings were infallible, thus 
excluding any other interpretations. Bigotry such as this drives truth away 
and makes it “something dependent upon men”, whereas, in reality, “men 
are known through truth”, that is, the truth imposes itself regardless of 
who utters it or who agrees with it. A proof might be accepted by a member 
of a theological school who might then discover that it had been put 
forward by a follower of another school; he would then reject it. People 
would accuse each other of being unbelievers, even though each theologi- 
cal doctrine is, by definition, an exercise of discretion (, ijtihdd ), and there is 
room in religion for more than one judgement on any issue. Such blind faith 
lacks the support of spiritual insight and so is open to error and doubt . 9 It 
remains on the “lower level” of the accepted, never rising to the “higher 
level of perception”. For such faith to have any certainty it must make use 
of intuitive understanding, which is something quite different from 
theological reasoning that rests mainly on assumptions, and also from 
philosophical innovations which for the most part contradict the basic 
principles of religion. This understanding is the resorting to the spiritual 
side of man for inspiration, to the heart which “understands and knows the 
reality of things ”. 10 

Al-Ghazall was obviously not a pure philosopher who relied on purely 
logical arguments that are divorced from the facts of faith. Nor was he 
purely a mystic who relied on illumined visions of revelation {kasbf) and 
attached no importance to the intellect. He aimed rather to blend intellect 
with spiritual inspiration, but was not always successful in fulfilling his aim. 
This explains why his critics have sometimes found a certain confusion in 
his writings. The heart of the matter, for him, was the difficulty of ever 
gaining “certain knowledge”. This is because “the heart”, by which he 
meant “the inspired mind”, can only be fully effective when it has reached 
such a degree of perfection in ma c rifah (knowledge) that it no longer needs 
to make use of rational proofs. “True knowledge” is making a decision 
about some issue with confidence in the rightness of one’s decision. 
Certainty, from this point of view, is a belief which eliminates doubt and 
which regards the possibilities of negligence and error as unlikely . 11 

8 Fajfal al-tafrtqah, 131. « Cf. , n> ,3. 10 Ib id 5. 

11 Cf. Mustatfa, 1, 43; Munqidh, 13-14. 


Reason and faith 

In the Munqidh , al-Ghazall removes what he calls “certain knowledge” from 
the realms of theoretical reasoning, and places it instead in those of 
revelation and insight, where logical proof is unnecessary. In the Il?ja he 
virtually ignores the role of logic as something which shows us the validity 
of proof and legitimacy of conclusion. This is all in keeping with the general 
§ufi view; but other works, such as MUjakk al-na%ar and Mi jar al- ilm , 
clearly attribute to logic great importance in the settling of disputes, and its 
universality as a tool of thought. In al-Qistas al-mustaqin , he says plainly 
that it is logic which is the basis of God’s message to man as mediated by the 
prophets. Spiritual inspiration lacks logic’s universality; it is a gnostic gift 
for prophets and saints only, whereas logic, based as it is on the self-evident 
principles of reason, is used by rational man everywhere. 

As the facts of revelation are a discourse to mankind they must be 
interpreted in the light of those things common to all men: reason and its 
tools of logic. Al-Ghazall believed that if reason was untainted by prejudice 
and false ideas, it could then acquire “certain knowledge” of some issues at 
least. The facts of faith require rational understanding: “Reason is like the 
power of sound vision which sees well, and the Qur’an is like the sun 
irradiating light everywhere . . . Hence reason with revelation is light with 
light .” 12 Abu Idamid rejects the idea that reason and faith are incompatible. 
According to him “whoever lacks a penetrating inner vision has only the 
superficialities of religion ”. 13 Reason brings us close to the deepest secrets 
of religion, and the light of faith can strengthen reason in its moral task. 

The debate over the roles of reason and revelation had been in progress 
long before al-Ghazall contributed to it. Was reason something with which 
the fundamentals of religion could be understood and logically- proved, as 
the theologians in general claimed? Or was it, as the Hanbalites argued, 
something with which the data of religion could be accepted without 
attempting to prove or interpret anything? In search of a compromise, al- 
Ghazall tried to combine the two views. Reason conceptualizes the 
discourse of revelation in order to accept it. However, reason, which does 
not make excessive use of technical terminology and argumentation, is the 
ideal way of restoring confidence in the facts and aims of revelation. 

Although his belief in §ufism deepened a great deal after his spiritual 
crisis, Abu Hamid did not abandon his belief that sound reason was both 
efficacious and essential for knowledge and morals as well. In the Ifjja he 
describes four different aspects of reason, each of which has different 


12 Iqtifad, 3; cf. I/ya\ m, 17. 


13 Hya\ 1, 87. 


14 1, 85-9. 
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functions, which can all be incorporated into a wider concept of “the heart 
of man . There is, first of all, reason as a faculty which “distinguishes man 
from other beasts”. With it he is able to expand his knowledge and conceive 
what he cannot see. Secondly, reason includes daruriyyat, i.e. self-evident 
principles of thought, such as the impossibility of something being in two 
places at the same time. Thirdly, reason can be applied to man’s experience, 
as when he becomes skilled and prudent in dealing with new situations! 
Finally, reason is the faculty of reflection on “the consequences of different 
things and on the restraint of the desire for temporal pleasure”. It is in this 
respect that it achieves “its final fruit”, and in this capacity it can be seen as a 
moral imperative or conscience. The first two aspects of reason are innate 
whereas the third and fourth are achieved through learning and practice! 
While knowledge of the daruriyydt is shared equally by all humanity 
individuals vary in the extent to which they understand ideas and gain 
experience in life. Furthermore, the part which reason plays as a moral 
imperative differs not only from person to person, but also from stage to 
stage in the same person’s life. 

Reason, with its powers of criticism and appraisal, can correct the data of 
the senses and imagination. With reason it can be proved that a star is far 
bigger than it seems to the naked eye, and if imagination fails to provide us 
with a reliable evaluation of something, reason can. is This comparison 
between the inadequacy of the senses and the capability of reason is 
something al-Ghazall stresses more than once. In Mishkdt al-anwar™ he 
concludes from such comparison that reason, in contrast to perception, can 
be aware of the infinity of number, and is also capable of self-awareness and 
self-criticism. It “penetrates to the very heart of things, it understands their 
real meaning and uncovers their purpose and cause”. “Reason’s domain 
consists of all being ... it moves in it freely, judging it with soundness.” 
Here he seems to be saying that reason is more than the faculty which 
determines one s conscience and more than the power of argumentation. 
What he means is inspired reason, or the heart, which follows the data of 
faith and interprets them in the light of divine illumination. The duty of 
ordinary reason is to keep inspiration from falling into inconsistency. 

Reason and philosophy 

A number of scholars have noticed a contradiction in al-Ghazall’s evalu- 
ation of rational knowledge: sometimes he testifies to its importance and 
lofty role, while at other times he denies these very things in order to 


establish religion’s decrees as impregnable to rational examination. The 
Tahafut could be viewed as an attack on rationalism as it denies the principle 
of causality and disproves the major rational arguments held by Muslim 
thinkers. Although he occasionally resorts to sophistry, his criticism does 
have some good points to make against the philosophers. His view seems to 
be that reason is not always incapable of achieving true knowledge or of 
removing its own ambiguities, but that it is incapable of exercising any 
authority in matters of faith which are directly based on revelation. 

Al-Ghazall aimed to show that philosophical beliefs, which are claimed 
to have been proved true, are not void of contradictions, 17 nor do they 
properly follow the rules of syllogism and inference. He openly admits the 
truth of the philosophers’ advances in the fields of mathematics, because 
they have been rigorously proved and cannot be refuted by the precepts of 
the sharfah. He aimed to expose the inconsistency of those philosophers 
who were influenced by the neo-Platonic and Aristotelian schools of 
thought, such as al-Farabi and Ibn SIna, in the realm of ilahiyyat (metaphy- 
sics, spiritual concerns). “Most of their beliefs are contrary to the truth,” 1 * 
he claims. The twenty philosophical questions tackled in this work are 
interlinked and could be classified under the traditional headings of 
metaphysics (the first thirteen chapters) and physics (the final seven 
chapters). 

The first and second questions deal with the refutation of the assertion 
that the world had no beginning and will have no end. The tacit preference 
shown by Muslim philosophers for the doctrine that “the world was as old 
as God” was a result of the neo-Platonic theory of emanation (fayd), which 
held that the world had emerged involuntarily from God, like light from 
the sun. This denies the involvement of divine will in creation and was 
criticized by theologians such as al-Baqillanl (d. 403/1013) and Ibn Hazm 
for contradicting the basic principles of Islam. The theologians believed in 
the theory of “occurrence” which held that God had willed the creation of 
the world and had created it ex nihilo. Al-Ghazall’s refutation was more 
coherent and precise than those of his predecessors, although he did 
apparently benefit from Yahya al-NahwI’s (John Philoponus, d. ad 568) 
refutations of the writings of Proclus on this subject. According to Ibn a 
Nadim and al-BIrunl this work of al-NahwI was translated into Arabic and 
widely read. 

Al-Ghazall first presented the philosophical proofs regarding the world s 
eternity. He divided them into four categories and disproved each of them 
in turn. For example, the philosophers thought it was impossible for the 


15 Mfjar al- ilm, 62-5. 


16 


42 - 9 . 


17 Cf. Tahafut, 45-5. 


18 Preface to Maqafid al-falasifah, 32. 
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mortal world to have emerged from the immortal God, and for there to 
have been a time when this world did not exist. The world, its motion, and 
the time engendered by them both were as eternal as God himself. On the 
basis of these judgements, the philosophers tended towards the belief that 
God s priority over the world is due to his own position or rank and is not 
connected to time. Al-Ghazall said that the view that “the world came into 
being through an eternal divine will which demanded the world’s existence 

at the time it began to exist” 19 was not a contradiction as the philosophers 
maintained. 

He sees God’s priority over the world as absolute when related to time, 
for time itself is something caused by the motion of the world and did not 
exist before the world was created. This means that God has always existed 
and had existed without the world. When he did create the world, it existed 
separately from him. The philosophers’ assumption that time existed before 
the creation of the world is a fruit of the mind’s inability to imagine the 
beginning of something which has not been preceded by something else. 
However, this is not difficult for the mind illumined by faith. The 
philosophers took it for granted that events happen in this world at 
particular times and that these are linked to previous events which also 
occurred at particular times, and so on. As this chain of events must 
eventually go back to the beginning they must originate in God the creator. 
If this is so, thought al-Ghazall, then philosophers must accept that the 
world as a whole is something created by God at the particular time decided 
upon by his will. 

A postulate which the philosophers believed to be indisputable was that 
of the inseparability of cause and effect. Al-Ghazall aimed to disprove this 
doctrine so that a place would be left for religious miracles which are, by 
definition, a violation of the normal rules of nature. He also intended to 
prove the attributes of God, his omnipotence and ability to act in nature 
with absolute volition, which means that he can lead nature away from the 
established order. Abu Hamid argues that what philosophers claim as the 
necessary relationship between what they call “cause”. A, and “effect”, B, is 
not based on an accurate view of phenomena. The objective view suggests 
that B occurs with or after A. If we take for an example the combustion of 
wood when wood comes into contact with fire, al-Ghazall thought that 
“observing a phenomenon [the combustion, B] is proof that it happened 
with it [the fire, A] but not through it. Nor is fire the sole cause [of 
combustion]”. 20 Causality is a relationship of coincidence {maUyyah) 
between two phenomena and its result can have several different causes. 


Al-Ghazall thought that “the cause” should be a “willing doer” instead. 
Wood and fire, etc., are not what philosophers claim to be causes, and if 
actions can be attributed to natural substances it is only in a metaphorical 
sense. The special properties of things do not act for themselves but are for 
the use of God who is the true deliberate doer. The link of causality, 
concludes al-Ghazall, is one that was invented by man on the strength of the 
succession of events he is accustomed to seeing among natural phenomena. 
David Hume (d. 1 190/1776) made a similar analysis, arguing that causality 
is founded only on that to which man is mentally accustomed. In al- 
Ghazall’s view fire is not the cause of combustion of substances, nor is 
drinking water the reason for the quenching of thirst. Burning and 
quenching occur by way of their coincidence with fire and drinking. God 
may remove this connection and so the properties of things may change, 
fire, for example, could lose its heat, as it did when Abraham was thrown 
into it. This is how miracles can be explained. 


God and the world 

Al-Ghazall admits that in the Tahafut he confined himself to trying to 
disprove the philosophers’ arguments, and did not try to put forward any 
constructive ideas of his own on the same subjects. He wrote: I speak to 
them only as someone refuting them, not as someone proving something 
else.” 21 He promised to put forward his views on various questions of 
divinity in Qawa c id al-'aqd'id (“The Bases of Beliefs”). We find a long 
chapter of the same title in the lkya\^ which does not deviate significantly 
from Ash c arite teaching. There are, however, contained in the Tahafut his 
implicit views on the issue of God and the world which are of a 
philosophical nature themselves. One of his pupils, Abu Bakr Muhammad 
b. ‘Abdullah b. al- c ArabI, remarked that: “Our master Abu Hamid entered 
the world of the philosophers but when he wanted to leave it he could 

not.” 2 * 

An argument which emerges clearly is that philosophers cannot maintain 
those attributes of God mentioned in the revelation. According to the 
Qur’an God is omniscient, living, almighty and has a purpose, and in these 
attributes lies the explanation for his creation of the world. The world did 
not emanate from him as an inevitable consequence of his nature, but 
emerged as the result of his knowledge, will and power. Putting his finger 
on the weak spot of the theory of emanation, al-Ghazall asks how is it that 
there emanated from the one God only one mind? In the %*’ 24 and other 


19 Tahafut, 50. 


20 Ibid., 196. 


21 Ibid., 83. 
24 1, 106. 


22 1, 89-125. 


22 Quoted by Ibn Taymiyyah in Naqd al-mantiq, Cairo, 195 1. 5 6. 
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works he accepts as valid the proof commonly used by theologians to show 
that the world was created by God out of nothing. The premises of this 
proof are that every occurrent (fyadith) must have a cause, and that the world 
itself is occurrent because it has within it both movement and rest which 
occur in time. Something which contains occurrents is an event itself and, 
as all events must have a cause, we can only conclude that God is the cause 
of the creation of the world. This sort of proof is termed “cosmological”. 
Another version of it which was common among philosophers was based 
on the concepts of the contingent and the necessary and stemmed also from 
Aristotelian metaphysics. 

On the subject of divine knowledge, Ibn Slna believed that God knows 
particular entities and events “in universal terms unsubsumable by time” 
God knows the events and their causes because they originate through him! 
He does not know them as things subject to their “becoming” in time and 
place^ This seems to be al-Ghazall’s version of Ibn Slna’s view which states: 

God knows every particular thing from a universal view. ”25 lb n Slna did 
not say that “God knows all particulars”, because this would mean that 
God s knowledge would be always changing owing to the multiplicity of 
events and things. Thus God’s knowledge of something, mankind for 
example, is of a universal type and not a knowledge of individual men their 
actions or the events in their lives. Al-Ghazall saw that this philosophy 
would jeopardize the very foundation of the sharp ab because it means that 
God does not know if a man obeys him or not, and so there can be no basis 
for reward and punishment. His conclusion was that “God’s knowledge of 
creatures is a single, eternal and unchanging entity”, and that no analogy 
could be made between divine and human knowledge . 26 

Divine omniscience had an important consequence because it led on to 
the belief in predestination, which rules out all possibility of free will for 
man. The will of God”, in al-Ghazall’s view, encompasses everything that 
happens “on heaven and on earth . . ., good and evil”. It is the reason for 
every event which is known by God before it takes place. If so, then 
everything, including man’s actions, has been predetermined by God Al- 
Ghazall openly admits this when he says that all man’s suffering and joy 
form perfect justice . . . everything happens because it should and it 
happens in the way and to the degree that it should ”. 27 Therefore this 
world, with everything that exists and occurs in it, is the best possible world 
because it was created by the omnipotence and all-embracing justice of 
God. If we suppose that God can do only good, to the exclusion of evil, 
then we subtract from his absolute perfection by attributing a sort of 


27 iv, 258. 
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inability and penury to him. These cannot be divine attributes, and we must 
therefore consider this world to be the best possible one. This point was 
later quoted with commendation by Muhyl 3 l-DIn b. al- c Arabi, and a similar 
argument can be found in the works of Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz (d. 

1128/1716). . ,. 

Al-Ghazall calls this world, in which many things fall within man s 

experience, the “visible world” ( alam al-shahadah) or the world of 
domination” {"alam al-mulk\ referring to the domination of God. This view 
of the world is complemented by a belief in another world which exists 
beyond ours, and is called “the invisible world” £dlam al-ghayb). This 
includes those entities which are named symbolically the Divine Pen, the 
Tablet, the Way, etc . 28 Al-Ghazall uses these terms, “visible world” and 
“invisible world”, which are derived from Quranic terminology, to build 
up an ontological schema similar to that of Plato. We read in Mishkdt al- 
anwdr that “this visible world is a trace of that invisible one and the former 
follows the latter like a shadow”. This means that everything around us is 
made in the image of an ideal form in heaven.*’ He comes close to Platonism 
once again when he says that man grows in knowledge from perceiving 
things in the world to rational knowledge about intermediate causes, such 
as the sun and angels, then to gnostic insights leading him to the invisible 
world. Naturally this requires a spirituality which only prophets and saints 
{awliya 3 ) possess. 


THE §UFl ANTHROPOLOGY 

Man, al-Ghazall thought, is a creature who bears a message and exists for 
some purpose. His purpose is to know the phenomena of this world, to 
make use of them in performing what is required from him. Hence through 
faith and good action he progresses to the stage of the original nature ot 
Adam. Man’s distinguishing characteristic, however, is that he is the 
epitome of this world . 30 This Greek view of microcosmos had found its 
way into different areas of Islamic thought through the writings of Ya qu 
b. Isljaq al-Kindl and the Ikhwan al-$afa 3 (“the Brethren of Purity ), and 
we see once again that al-Ghazall did not in the end reject philosophy but 
made those ideas of it which did not contradict Islam more widely known. 

In the he says that what distinguishes individual man is his spirit. 
God breathed the first spirit into Adam, from whom it has spread 
throughout mankind. So the spirit has descended from “the creative 
imperative” and is an obscure mystery as the mind cannot discern its 


28 Ibid., 250. 


25 NaJSb, Cairo, 1938, 247. 


26 Cf. Tahafut 165-6; Ulya 1 , 1, 90. 


29 Mishkat al-anwar, 5 1, 66, 67. 


3 ° Ibid., 17. 
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essence. It has what he calls “the religious motive”, which makes it long for 
its divine source and brings it into conflict with passion and carnal desires. 3 * 
Man feels he is an exile in this world, but he must contemplate both the 
world and what is hidden in himself so that he can know where he has come 
from, and where he will return at the end of his wandering. His presence on 
earth has been planned by God to test his faith and his ability to raise himself 
up to the spiritual levels which are within his own reach: “Man cannot reach 
God, may he be praised, unless he lives in this world: he must break away 
from the lower level in order to reach the higher one.” 32 


morality and education 

Al-Ghazall was led by his reflection on the various aspects of man’s spiritual 
ascent to investigate the bases of practice (/ mu c dmalah\ i.e. the interaction 
between faith in the heart of the believer and action in his daily life. This 
investigation is the cornerstone of morality in $ufism, and is the subject of 
most of the third and fourth volumes of the and the entire treatise 
Ayyuha l-walad. His advice and exhortations to the reader who is following 
the spiritual path are clear, and he adds to the persuasiveness of his 
argument by using sayings and stories from earlier mystics. At first glance 
he seems to be merely re-presenting topics for which other works were 
renowned, such as the Rtsdlah of Abu TQasim al-Qushayri, Qutal-qulub by 
Abu Talib al-Makk! and other earlier $ufi works. What he does, in fact, is to 
criticize these works for not rising to the level of a theory of moral 
behaviour, but merely presenting “some of the results of good morals.” 33 
We should, therefore, look more closely at his attempt to close the gap 
between the theory of morality and $ufi directives on behaviour. 

He defines morals as “the image and interior form of the spirit” and 
moves away from the view that would limit morals to being either an 
objective or subjective characteristic of human action. He does not exclude 
from morality a person who, for example, tends to be generous but does not 
reveal this inclination owing to external obstacles. On the other hand there 
are people who are mean by nature but who pretend to be generous, and in 
the light of this we must regard a good deed as being one which is combined 
with the right intention. From another standpoint, morals are the result of 
the interaction of forces such as perception, anger and desire, and the 
balance of “equality among these forces” is therefore essential. Without it 
man’s behaviour cannot be directed by good morals which are praise- 


33 Ibid., hi, ) 2, 5j. 
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worthy. Here al-Ghazall is obviously combining in his own way Platonic 
and Aristotelian elements of ethics. 

Man is able to correct himself if he consciously applies himself to doing 
so. This is proved by the counsel and exhortations repeated by spiritual 
teachers, which would not have been passed down from one generation to 
the next if they had not been significant. They are a constant invitation to us 
to change what we can of our natures, and they can “lead us to salvation and 
to God most High”. 34 Al-Ghazall explains that the aim behind the strife 
against the carnal soul is not to repress anger and desire completely, for this 
is impossible. Instead it aims to return them to a level of disciplined 
moderation which is “the medium between two extremes”. Judged by this 
rule, anger becomes “a good form of zeal when it is free from rashness and 
cowardice”. 35 Generally speaking, morals exist to make man powerful 

within the limits dictated by reason. 

Most people have to strive for moral perfection first through the 
education they receive when young, and then through self-discipline, and 
striving {mujahadah) when adult. An example of such exercise is to do 
something one is unaccustomed to doing and to persevere with it so that it 
gradually becomes an acquired habit in which one takes pleasure. If a proud 
man perseveres in performing acts of humility he can, in time, become 
humble. If the miserly man makes himself perform acts of liberality he can 
become generous. 36 Al-Ghazall understood the mutual influence of the 
willing heart and the performing body: the heart orients itself to acquiring 
good morals while the body does what is known as good. Hence “every 
characteristic of the heart influences the body so that it moves in accordance 
with that characteristic, and every action of the body may have an influence 

on the heart.” 37 . 

The third volume of the I/?ja consists mainly of descriptions, of mora 

weaknesses or vices which al-Ghazall calls “things which destroy”, such as 
avarice, hypocrisy and indulgence in desires. By contrast most of the fourth 
volume is concerned with what he calls “things which bring salvation , 
such as repentance, gratitude, trust in God and love. These ha been 
discussed by earlier §ufis such as al-Muhasibl, al-Kalabadhi and al-Sarraj a - 
TusI (d. 378/988), and were called “stations” {maqamat), because the >u 1 
advances spiritually by rising to them one by one in hierarchical steps. In 
works which followed the al-Ghazall went further and concentrated 
on the maxims of moral behaviour. The first of these is for nian to act 
towards God like an obedient slave, and the second is to feel oblige to 


34 Ibid., 


31 Cf. I&a\ iv, 63. 


32 Ibid., hi, j; cf. iv, 21 j. 
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behave towards others as he himself likes them to behave to him in the same 
situation. This is the basis for the mutual respect so frequently found in 
modern ethics, the principles of which include the categorical imperative 
but Abu Hamid bases his view on the fadith which says: “The believer loves 
for his brother what he loves for himself.” The third principle is that 
knowledge should be used to purify the heart, and the fourth that man 
should not keep for himself any of the benefits of the world other than 
enough food for one year . 38 

Al-Ghazall firmly believed that, unlike human physical features, human 
nature is not immutable, but can be moulded by moral instruction. This 
belief led him to form ideas on the ideal way to bring up and educate the 
young. He believed that natural inclinations and instincts should not be 
suppressed entirely because they are needed for essential tasks in life. 
Desire was created for some benefit and is an essential part of nature” and 
its vital aim is obvious, if one thinks, for example, of the desire for food and 
sexual gratification . 39 A child’s soul “has been created imperfect but capable 
of being made perfect through moral instruction and nourishment with 
knowkdge”.^ The instruction he recommended included evoking in the 
child’s mind a love of ascetism in both food and dress, forbidding him to 
associate with bad friends, instilling in him good table manners and the 
rudiments of worship. He should be made accustomed to activity and not 
be allowed to sleep during the day. He should be brought up to be polite 

and generous to his companions, and to listen carefully to those older than 
himself . 41 

These, and similar recommendations, aim at keeping the child away from 
anything which might cause depravity and at developing his sense of moral 
standards. Al-Ghazall warns against anything which could have a bad 
in uence on children’s morals, even though such things may sometimes be 
thought to have a positive side. For example, he thought that children 
should not hear “poems in which love and things related to love are 
mentioned ”. 42 On the question of reward and punishment, al-Ghazall 
elieved that children need to be given encouragement in front of others 
w en they do something good, so that they act in this way habitually If a 
child does something wrong, he should be ignored the first time, especially 
if he is ashamed. If he does it again, he should be admonished privately and 
the gravity of his offence should be explained without scolding him too 
much. This is so that the child “does not become indifferent to rebuke or to 

doing wrong” and so that “these words may not lose their effect on his 
heart . 43 

“ 5<HS ? . 39 Cf . tII> 56—7. <0 Mt^an al-amal, 
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He believed also that play had special significance in developing a young 
person’s intelligence; because it is a diversion from study, it can make the 
child ready and eager to learn: “Preventing a child from playing and 
burdening him with constant study only deadens his heart, numbs his 
intelligence and spoils his life so much that he plays tricks to escape 
studying .” 44 In another context, however, al-Ghazall held that children 
should receive spiritual teaching, be taught to be ascetic, and be forbidden 
to study theology ( kalam ) and disputation . 45 

FREEDOM AND POLITICS 

The general outlines of al-Ghazall’s concept of freedom are not very 
different from those of the Ash c arite doctrine. Man, he believed, is 
“predestined in choice”. In the action of a fire, for example, there is no 
element of choice because the properties of fire and combustible materials, 
and the conditions necessary for combustion exist without any awareness 
or choice on their part. At the other extreme the actions of God are by 
absolute choice, unmixed with hesitation, because they flow from is 
omniscience. Between these two extremes lies the action of man, which is 
what al-Ghazall means by “predestined in choice”. 

It is true that sometimes man’s choice of action seems to suggest an inner 
freedom, but al-Ghazall thought this choice an expression of “a personal 
will suggested by the mind ”. 46 The human will is not absolutely free since it 
is subject to the deliberation of the mind. Man’s ability to act is also subject 
to his will, and the action itself, such as movement in a place, is subject to 
ability (, qudrah ). To al-Ghazall these three elements of will, ability and action 
seem to have been predestined from eternity as part of an inescapable 
determinism. This theory is not inconsistent with his theological view that 
“It is Almighty God who is the original doer of everything ”. 47 Man exists 
as a doer in a different way: he has been created with his ability related to his 
will and also with knowledge. Action is attributed to man metaphorical y, 
in the same way that a criminal’s execution can be attributed to the man who 
actually wields the axe, or to the judge who sentenced him, or to t e ru er 

who set up the court. , 

Man’s will is based on his ability to distinguish between good and evih 
and this distinction is one kind of rational understanding. The action which 
the will carries out seems to be subject to the judgement of reason. Human 
actions are predestined in that in each man there are preordained possibili- 
ties which have not been chosen by him. In every man there is a particular 

<* Ibid.; cf. Milan al-'amttl, 1 10 . 45 %4 J , I, 94- 46 Ibid., IV, 114- 47 Cf. ibid., ill 6. 
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will and reason which guide him in his practice; but, from an ontological 
perspective, actions in this world seem to be the result of the divine volition 
which creates in the heart of man a will, deliberation and motives. Every 
event in this world is, in the final analysis, a completion of the volition of 
God. 48 After al-Ghazall s death this sort of fatalism became a fundamental 
belief of the various $ufis, and some, such as Taj al-Dln b. c Aja 3 allah c Abbas 
al-Sakandari, went much further and believed that the will of man should be 
abandoned to the extent that he is no more than a faint shadow on the divine 
will which governs every situation and event. 

The mission for which man was created is that of knowledge and 
worship and for this he needs a safe society in which to live. Social and 
political conditions are formed partly by men and partly by the will of God: 

Man can only sometimes protect his spirit, body, property, home and 
food, but He cannot be truly religious unless these worries are taken care 
of (by a potent state). 49 The function of the political system is, therefore, 
to protect individuals and to provide them with safety so that they can 
devote themselves to their personal affairs. Al-Ghazall considered a 
country’s security as a basis for government and essential for the collective 
welfare of its citizens. Government must be established on the principles of 
unity and sovereignty: “There can be no system of religion without a 
system in the secular world [i.e. the state] which can only exist through a 
leader who commands obedience.” 59 One should remember that al-Ghazall 
lived at a time of widespread political dissension, and so felt a need for an 
authority which would bring about political unity, demonstrate its sover- 
eignty and regulate cultural and political life. With no such authority in 
existence people begin to behave in accordance with their own prejudices, 
which lead to dissent and destruction. In the treatise al-Tibr al-masbuk ft 
nayhat al-muluk (“Ingots of Gold for the Advice of Kings”; translated into 
Arabic from the original Persian in 595/1199), and generally attributed to 
al-Ghazall, the state’s rights of control and sovereignty are emphasized, and 
also the duties which must be assumed by the ruler. The ruler’s duty is to 
care for his people and to commit himself to the ideals of fairness and 
justice, for justice is the value which upholds any government’s legitimacy. 
One of the bases for justice was the striving of the ruler and his appointed 
governors to see that the law of the land was applied equally strictly to all 
citizens. For this he gave the following rule to all those in positions of 
responsibility: “In everything that comes before you, believe that you are 
one of a group of citizens and that the citizen is your equal. So do not accept 

50 Ibid., 105. 
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for any Muslim what you do not accept for yourself; if you do otherwise 
you betray and mislead the people under your rule.” 51 

In the Ifyja 0 * 2 however, al-Ghazall makes no mention of justice in 
government but concentrates on what he saw as the main functions of the 
state: the preservation of order and the facilitation of what is in the public 
interest. This requires a strong ruler, even if he is unjust and autocratic. 
Such ideas on rule and leadership were formed while al-Ghazall was living 
under the protection of the c Abbasid caliph al-Musta?hir (reigned 487-5 1 */ 
1094-1 118). As the caliph and his officials were al-Ghazall’s patrons, it is 
not surprising to find him defending the legitimacy of the c Abbasid 
caliphate and attacking its enemies, such as the Isma c llls. The belief in shura 
(consultation), or, in other words, appointing a leader after an election, was 
disregarded by the c Abbasids in favour of the system of hereditary rule 
introduced by the Umayyads. Al-Ghazall recommended the principle of al- 
shawkah , or “might”, in the holding of leadership. According to this 
principle a man becomes the legitimate caliph merely by gaining the 
agreement of those who hold power in the Muslim community. The 
position of caliph, founded on such shawkah , is assumed to be strengthened 
by the mass support of followers and adherents and the obedience of other 
people. 53 The acknowledged leader should have mature understanding, 
soundness of sight and hearing, be free, not a slave, male, not female, and a 
member of the Prophet’s tribe of Quraysh. The necessity of this last 
condition was doubted by al-Juwayril. 54 


DIVINE LOVE AND BEAUTY 

The object of all cognitive endeavour made by godly men is, according to 
al-Ghazall, divine love. It is also the last spiritual station, the end of the §ufi 
path to God. The other stations, such as trust in God, patience and 
asceticism, are preparatory stages through which the traveller on this path 
must pass before he can reach his goal of divine love. This sort of love 
cannot be reached unless man fights against his earthly desires an 
distractions and turns with his entire will to God. The link between love 
and knowledge is based on the belief that “love can only be attained after 
knowledge . . . If one finds in his awareness of an object delight and 
comfort, then this object is loved by the cognizant”. 55 Divine love is more 

51 Al-Tibr al-masbuk , 23; for the second part of this work, see above, ch. 10, 166-7. 

52 11, 140-1. 53 Cf. Fatfa’ib al-Batinijpab, I77~ 8 - w _ . c < A tAl , . 

54 Cf. Abu ’l-Ma'afi ‘Abd al-Malik al-Juwaynl, Kitab al-lrsbad, ed. M. Y. Musa and A. A. Abd al- 
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than a state of excitement; it is something deep which gives spiritual 
impetus, and in which knowledge and action towards others are fused so 
that the person who follows this path is both pleasing to God and happy in 
himself. VC^hat characterizes a man who loves God is his lack of interest in 
mundane pleasures and the way he rids himself of any concern for them. 

At the root of what we call “love” in man is a kind of egoism or self-love. 
Man loves both himself and his own existence and will instinctively try to 
preserve it. We know that man hates death and avoids places which 
endanger his life. He loves the things around in direct proportion to their 
ability to prolong his life: 

Man loves these things, not for what they are, but for the link between them and the 
continuance and completion of his own life. He may love his son even though he 
receives nothing from him and bears hardships for his sake simply because his son 
will live on after him. In the survival of his offspring he sees a way that he can 

survive ... as though he will form part of his successor when he no longer lives 
himself . 56 6 

Love stems from the group of functions vital for the continuation of 
one s life and is a kind of inbuilt defence system for an existence which is 
permanently fragile. This is the reason why people tend to love those who 
treat them well, for, if one person acts kindly to another, he strengthens the 
latter’s power to exist, and man loves those who sustain this power and his 
dignity as well. Man can, however, also love something for its sensuous 
beauty or for its own sake, regardless of any utilitarian value it might have: 

This is love which is true and strong, which is sure of its own permanence. 
It is caused by beauty ipso facto , for all beauty is loved by the one who is 
cognizant of it and who loves it for its own sake. ”57 Beauty cannot be 
reduced to one type; it lies in the object’s own perfection which can be 
enjoyed by someone who is aware of it. Nor is beauty confined to the 
perfection of things perceived by the senses, but includes everything 
described as “good”. The meaning of beauty (fan Jamil) can be extended 
to include goodness and virtue. This sort of beauty is perceived by inner 
vision, not by the physical sense of sight . 58 

If we look next at the motives for love we find that they all lead to God. 
Man loves what will preserve his existence, and it is God who gives and 
sustains life by creating the means for its continuance: “If the gnostic loves 
himself, . . . then he must love that which benefits and perpetuates his own 
existence. If he does not, he knows neither himself nor his Lord. Love is the 
fruit of knowledge .” 59 If a man loves those who do good to him he will be 
led to his true benefactor, God, and human beings are good to one another 
because of God’s goodness and compassion towards them. Divine grace 


comes from the absolute wisdom which is not motivated by any desire or 
demand for gain. The beauty manifested in visible objects and the inward 
beauty of character are loved equally by man, and reason which is 
enlightened by faith shows that God is the eternal source of all beauty 
beheld in this world. If man can gain such mystical intuitions about the 
reasons for love and the attraction of beauty, he can find pleasure in 
knowing God and his ways of directing the course of the world, and he may 
reach the station of divine love. 

Among Sunnis al-Ghazall enjoys the designation Hujjat al-Islam , (“the 
Authority of Islam”). This recognizes the fact that he defended the bases of 
Islamic belief, and Islamic thought looked for guidance after his day to both 
philosophy and $ufi concepts in an attempt to interpret religious teachings 
with attention to their deepest significance. But al-Ghazafi emphasized that 
intellectual thought must be limited by the data of faith, that it must serve 
them and that it must bring them closer to the common people. This 
conservative attitude had a negative effect on the philosophic movement; 
after his death it lost its brilliance and independence as the philosophical 
works of thinkers like Ibn Rushd were exposed to much open hostility. 

As for §ufism, which he had expected to provide the solution to the 
question of doubt and certainty, it was, 200 years after his death, unable to 
maintain its predominance over Islamic thought. The sixth/twelfth and 
seventh/thirteenth centuries saw the high point of its growth; thereafter it 
began to decline as concern with the organization of the various $ufi orders 
grew and special rituals were invented and miracle -mongering prevailed. It 
became, in short, a breeding ground for all kinds of irrationalism. The work 
of al-Ghazall has, however, retained its influence up to the present day; his 
book "ulum al-din being generally recognized as his greatest contribu- 
tion to religious literature. 


56 Ibid., 297. 


57 Ibid., 298. 
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CHAPTER 26 

CHRISTIAN ARABIC LITERATURE IN THE 
C ABBASID PERIOD 


Christian Arabic literature in its widest sense comprises all the writings of 
Christians whose tongue is Arabic, but here we shall be concerned 
principally with the religious literature of Arabic-speaking Christians. The 
Arabization of Christian populations in north Africa and western Asia 
under the empire of Islam took place over some three centuries, proceeding 
most rapidly in Syria and Palestine, and being substantially complete in 
north Africa by the fourth/tenth century. 

In spite of Georg Graf’s five-volume study, Geschichte der christlichen 
arabischen Literatur, , Christian Arabic literature is still relatively unknown, 
and the various relevant publications are scattered. Some forty volumes 
have been published in the Patrologia Orientalis series (Paris) and in the 
Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium (Louvain) together with trans- 
lations into European languages. More recently, a further ten or so volumes 
have been brought out in the Patrimoine Arabe Chretien (Jounieh and 
Rome). The Bulletin d’ Arabe Chretien (1976-83) attempted to provide an 
annual bibliography, and from 1987 this task has been assumed by the 
review Parole de /’ Orient (Kaslik, Lebanon). 

Rather than follow Graf and classify the various authors in terms of their 
respective communities a thematic classification has been chosen here. 
However, given limitations of space, this may run the risk of providing 
little more than an inventory. The reader will find it easy enough to fill out 
what is said here by recourse to Graf’s Geschichte (or to Nasrallah’s Histoire 
du mouvement litteraire dans Nglise melchite in the case of Melkite authors). In 
some places, particularly in the theological section, the writer’s own 
research has made a synthesis possible. In more general terms, the writer 
has managed to examine personally about 80 per cent of the works 
mentioned. 


BIBLICAL EXEGESIS 

I shall not be concerned here with translations of the Bible, which are fairly 
common. They are interesting in regard to the attempts that were made to 
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improve upon them, in terms both of accuracy and elegance. Especially 
noteworthy are the translations of the four Gospels into rhymed prose, and 
that of the Psalms into raja \ verse. Nor shall I be concerned with commen- 
taries upon difficult passages in the Bible, which tend to be written in order 
to vindicate a particular theological position. This is the case with the 
commentaries of Sawlrus b. al-Muqaffa c , Bishop of al- Ashmunayn, of Abu 
Zakariyya 3 Yahya b. c Adi, or of Abu C A 1 I Tsa b. Ishaq b. Zur ah, in the 
fourth/tenth century; with those of Abdullah b. al-Tayyib or of Elijah of 
Nisibin in the fifth/eleventh century; with those of Ibrahim b. Awn in the 
sixth/twelfth century; with those of Ibn al-Rahib, of Bu$rus al-Sadamantl 
and, above all, with those of Abu ’l-Faqla’il §afl 3 1 -Dawlah b. al- Assal, in the 
seventh/thirteenth century. These texts belong more to theology or to 
philosophy than to exegesis. I shall therefore restrict myself to the study of 
Biblical commentaries in the strict sense, that is, those where the author 
comments upon a particular book in the Bible, just as in a tafsir a scholar 
will comment upon a particular surah in the Qur’an. 

There is only one complete commentary on the Old Testament in Arabic, 
written by the famous doctor and philosopher Abu 1 -Faraj Abdullah b. al- 
Tayyib (d. 435/1043). He is the author of a complete commentary on the 
whole of the Bible, and he took his inspiration from authors writing in 
Syriac, for example Ishu c dad of Marw on Genesis. His commentary is 
philosophical, theological and spiritual in nature. 

At the end of the sixth/twelfth century, Abu TFakhr Marqus b. Qanbar, 
a Coptic priest from Damietta who became a Melkite, wrote a commentary 
upon the whole of the Pentateuch which was symbolic, allegorical and 
Christological in outlook. It is a very spiritual commentary, in which 
everything stands as a symbol for Christian realities: the Church and the 
sacraments, in particular baptism, penance and the eucharist. It was this 
commentary which helped to bring about the formation of a small group of 
the faithful which was opposed to the Coptic patriarch, especially on 
account of the emphasis it placed upon the need for confession. Four 
versions of this tafsir are known, a long one, a medium length one, a short 
one and an abridged one. 

The Psalms have always played an important part in all Christian 
communities. It is therefore no surprise to find four commentaries on them, 
deriving from the four great eastern Christian communities of the period: a 
Nestorian one, by Abu ’l-Faraj Abdullah b. al-Tayyib, a Melkite one, by 
Abdullah b. al-Fatfl al-Anpikl (fifth/eleventh century), a Jacobite one, by 
Dionysius b. al-$allbl (sixth/twelfth century), and a Coptic one by Sim c an b. 

Kalil b. Maqarah (sixth/twelfth century). 

Finally, we have a commentary on the Book of Daniel, with an 
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introduction (which, unlike the commentary itself, has been published) in 
which the author reviews the story of Daniel, refutes those Jews who 
maintain that Daniel was not a prophet, and tries to explain why it was that 
Daniel was so much honoured in Babylon and not in Jerusalem. This 
commentary was the work of Abu 3 1 -Sirrl Bishr b. al-Sirri, a Melkite priest 
from Damascus who flourished about 246/860, and who was known above 
all as a translator and commentator on the New Testament and as an author 
of liturgical homilies. 

In the third/ninth century, Ibn al-Sirri translated and commented on the 
Gospels, a work which is lost, though it is mentioned by al-As c ad Abu 3 1- 
Faraj b. al- Assal (d. 648/1250). In about 226/840 in Mesopotamia, Nonnus, 
Bishop of Nisibin, wrote a commentary on the Gospel of John, but only the 
Armenian translation has survived. In the fourth/tenth century, Sawirus, 
Bishop of al-Ashmunayn (d. during patriarchate of Philotheus, ad 979- 
1003) composed a commentary on the Gospels which is no longer extant. In 
the following century, Abu 3 1 -Faraj ‘Abdullah b. al-Tayyib left a vast 
commentary on the four Gospels, in large part inspired by that of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia (al-Ma$$I$ah), but also by Church Fathers such as John 
Chrysostom, and even by two Latin authors, Ambrose of Milan and 
Augustine; this commentary is preceded by a masterly general introduction 
on the need for exegesis. From Egypt we have a commentary upon 
Matthew’s Gospel by Sim c an b. Kalll (sixth/twelfth century), which makes 
extensive use of the Church Fathers (Eusebius, Athanasius, Chrysostom, 
Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, Ephraim, Cyril of Jerusalem and Sawirus of 
Antioch). Finally, in the seventh/thirteenth century, Butrus al-Sadamantl 
isolated the principles governing the interpretation of the Scriptures in his 
famous treatise on hermeneutics, al-Qawl al-satfik fidldm al-Sayyid al-Masifj. 

As far as the Acts of the Apostles and the Catholic epistles are concerned, 
we only have the translation and commentary of Ibn al-Sirri, preserved in 
an autograph Kufic manuscript dated ah 25 3 ( = ad 867) (Sinai Arab. 1 5 1). 
This same author added a number of glosses to his translation of the works 
of St Paul. 

. Al-Mu taman b. al- Assal (d. after 664/1265) composed a general intro- 
duction to the Epistles of St Paul, consisting of a life of the saint, and a 
summary of the purpose and context of each epistle, together with a listing 
of doctrinal and ethical themes. Al-Mu 3 taman b. al- c Assal’s collaborator, al- 
Wajlh Yuhanna al-Qalyubl, left an extensive commentary on St Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans and, it would appear, on the two Epistles to the 
Corinthians. 


canon LAW 

Finally, the Apocalypse of St John the Divine was the object of two 
different commentaries in the course of the seventh/thirteenth century, by 
Bulus al-Bushl, Bishop of Cairo, and Abu Ishaq c Alam al-RFasah Ibrahim b. 
Katib Qay§ar (d. second half of seventh/thirteenth century). The latter 
devotes himself to linguistic researches, comparing the various manus- 
cripts one with the other (Greek, Syriac, Coptic and Arabic) in order to 
discover the true meaning of the text. 

CANON LAW 

From the second/eighth century, the Christian communities began to 
translate a number of canon law collections from Greek, Coptic or Syriac 
into Arabic. The Melkites of Syria seem to have been the first to set this 
process in motion. Once translated, the texts circulated rapidly from one 
country to another, with each community upon occasion adding its own 
improvements. The collections that appeared in the third/ninth century 
were ordered chronologically, and it was only in the fifth/eleventh, century 
that the first systematic compilations, known as nomocanons, were 
tentatively assembled, attaining their most perfect form in the seventh/ 
thirteenth century, particularly with the nomocanon (majmtf) of Abu 1 - 
Fatfa’il $afl 3 1 -Dawlah b. al- c Assal. In the following only the systematic 
compilations are cited: 

1 The first compilation, assembled at some point prior to ad 1028, is that 
of Abu §alih Yu 3 annis (rather than Yunus) b. ‘Abdullah, who is 
supposed to have been a Copt (though he is more likely to have been an 
Iraqi). It is a small, fairly rudimentary compilation, classified in terms of 
forty-eight summaries (Jumlah). The introduction is of particular 
interest, being cast in the form of answers to five doubtful points: Why 
is there canon law, when no such thing exists in the Gospels? Why is the 
law of talion not applied? Why are there no laws respecting worldly 
goods (succession and so on)? Why has there been legislation regarding 
marriage? Why is divorce prohibited? Basically, each of these points can 
be seen as a response to one major question, namely, why does 
Christianity not have a sharT ah, as Islam does? 

a In the same period, Abu 3 l-Faraj ‘Abdullah b. al-Tayyib drafted his Fiqh 
al-Nafraniyyab , a compilation which is both chronological and systema- 
tic. The systematic part consists of three sections: civil law (marriage, 
divorce, inheritance, wills, bailment, sale and purchase, slavery, testi- 
mony, oath, taxation), ecclesiastical law (liturgical prescriptions and 
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canon law for clerics) and social law (hospitals, schools, monasteries). 
This compilation had considerable influence on Ibn al- c Assal (see 
below). 

3 The Coptic patriarchs promulgated various statutes: Christodoulos (ad 
1 047-77), on liturgical questions; Cyril II (ad 1078-92), on pastoral and 
administrative questions; Gabriel II Ibn Turayk (ad i 131-45), on 
similar matters, but on inheritances also. The latter left a nomocanon in 
seventy-four well-structured chapters, dealing with civil and religious 
law. 

4 In 5 84/1188, Mlkha ll, Bishop of Damietta, composed a large nomoca- 
non which was mainly concerned with religious and liturgical 
questions, but also dealt with the care of the sick and the poor, with 
relations with Muslims and heretics, with magic, marriage, slavery and 
with the rules of succession. 

5 In the wake of the crisis which shook the Coptic Church at the 
beginning of the seventh/thirteenth century, and which ended with the 
patriarchal seat remaining empty from ad 1 2 1 6 to ad 1 2 3 5 , the synod of 
bishops entrusted Abu 3 l-Fa<Ja 3 il $afi 3 1-Dawlah b. al- c Assal with the task 
of drafting a canonic compilation which would serve as a norm in the 
case of any dispute. He completed it in 63 5/1 238. This work, which was 
fifty-two chapters long, enjoyed considerable success: in the following 
century it was translated into Ge c ez (and from this language into Italian 
and English), and served as a model for the other oriental Christian 
communities, and for the Maronites in particular. It still serves, even 
today, as a basis for the codification prevailing in these Churches. This 
work is of an unrivalled scientific quality; it also represents an attempt 
to adapt to Muslim law in matters concerning the civil code. 

6 More or less at the same period in Egypt, Mikhail, Bishop of Athrlb 
and Mallj, also composed a large canonic compilation which, in spite of 
its intrinsic worth was eclipsed by that of $afl TDawlah b. al- c Assal. 

CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 

Theological writings are the main genre within Arab Christian thought, 
and serve best to express its essential nature. They are dealt with in detail in 
the second volume of Graf ’s study and, as regards the Melkites, in the work 
of Nasrallah. I shall here merely try to draw out a few of the major themes. 

A number of the dogmatic works are exclusively addressed to Christians: 
these are generally Christological controversies. The remainder are dir- 


ected at Muslims, even when they are ostensibly addressed to Christians. 
Indeed, Arab Christian theology is always, in some way, apologetic, since it 
is obliged to defend itself against continual Muslim attack. 

The oriental communities were divided over Christology. All of them 
affirmed that Christ was truly God and truly man, but each gave a different 
account of the relation between these two aspects of Christ. This gave rise 
to three different schools ( madhdhib ): the Monophysites (Copts, western 
Syrians or Suryan and Armenians); the Nestorians; and the Melkites 
(Byzantines and Maronites). 

It is fair to say that every self-respecting theologian wrote at least one 
treatise in defence of his own madhhab and in criticism of the others. The 
most important ones were, in chronological order: 1 

Timothy I (N), Theodore abu Qurrah (M), Abu Ra’ifah al-Takritl (S), C A1I 
b. Dawud al-Arfadl (S), Sa c Id b. Baprlq (M), Abu Zakariyya’ Yahya b. c AdI 
(S), Sawlrus b. al-Muqaffa c (C), Abu C A1I Na?If b. Yumn (M), Abu C A1I c fsa 
b. Ishaq b. Zur c ah (S), Abu 5 1-Faraj ‘Abdullah b. al-Tayyib (N), Elijah of 
Nisibin (N), ‘Abdullah b. al-Fa<Jl al- An*akl (M), Abu Na§r Yahya b. Jarir al- 
Takriri (S), Dionysius b. al-§allbl (S), c AfIf b. al-Makln b. Mu ammil (M), 
Bulus al-Aniaki (M), Ignatius II (S), !shu‘yab b. Malkun (N), Bufrus 
Sawlrus al-Jamll, Bishop of Mallj (C), Abu 3 l-Fa<Ja 3 il $afi ’bDawlah b. al- 
c Assal (C) and his brother al-Mu’taman b. al-‘Assal (C), Mikhail, Bishop of 
Athrlb and Mallj (C). 

However, many of these theologians, having expounded the differences 
between the Christological schools, go on to emphasize the deeper agree- 
ment uniting them over fundamental issues. This is the case, in particular, 
with Timothy I, Abu Ra’ifah, Abu 3 1-Faraj ‘Abdullah b. al-Tayyib, Yahya b. 
Jarir al-Takritl, Abu 3 1-Fada 3 il $afi 3 1-Dawlah b. al-‘Assal and al-Mu 3 taman 
b. al-‘Assal. Some of these theologians go still further, and devote separate 
chapters or even entire treatises to demonstrating how Christians are 
unanimous in their faith. In the treatise by All b. Dawud al ArfadI 
(beginning of the fourth/tenth century), entitled Kitdb Ijtima al-tmanah wa- 
mukhtasar al-diyanah (“The Agreement of Belief and Epitome of Religion”), 
the author emphasizes that divisions between Christians have four causes, 
namely, ignorance, passion, fanaticism and a desire for power {jahl> han>a , 
Q asabiyjah , riydsah). Sawlrus b. al-Muqaffa c deals with differences in custom 
(fasting, circumcision and the preparation of the eucharist) and judges that 
all the variations are legitimate, because they do not affect what is essential. 
Abu C A1I Na?If b. Yumn (d. 380/99°)* a Melkite philosopher and physician 


C = Coptic; M » Melkite; N “ Nestorian; S = west Syrian. 
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of Baghdad, first of all explains that the three schools agree over content 
(mana), although they may differ in the expressions ( c ibdrah ) that they use. 
Then he tries to justify philosophically the position of each of the three 
schools! Abu ’l-Fa<Ja’il §afl ’ 1 -Dawlah b. al- c Assal, in the eighth chapter of 
his Fu{til mukhta{arak ft tathlith al-ittifyad (“Brief Chapters on the Triplica- 
tion of Unity”; written in 639/1242), demonstrates that the disagreement 
turns upon a handful of philosophical terms. Once he has explained and 
justified the opinions of the three schools, he says why it is that he prefers 
that of the Jacobites. Mikhail, Bishop of Athrib and Mallj, in Lower 
E gypL composed around 643/1245 a treatise in two parts, the first part of 
which shows that Christians are unanimous over the essential articles of 
dogma, namely, the Trinity and unity of God and the divinity and humanity 
of Christ. The second part of the treatise is concerned with the differences, 
which were caused by Satan: Mikhail expounds the opinion of the 
Nestorians, the Melkites, the Franks and the Armenians, refutes what 
seems to him to be erroneous and sets out the difference between Nestorius 
and the Nestorians of his own time. He concludes by saying that one should 
not rebaptize a Christian, but only one who has totally renounced his faith 
(for instance, a Christian who has become a Muslim and wishes to return to 
the faith, or a non-Christian). 

The majority of Muslims think that Christians are not monotheists. This 
dogma has therefore to be firmly established. Arab theologians attempt to 
establish Christian monotheism through two different approaches, namely, 
tradition and reason ( naql and c aql). The argument from tradition follows 
three different paths: (a) the invocation of Holy Scripture: this is the way 
adopted by, for example, Abu Ra’ifah al-Takritl (third/ninth century), 
Sawlrus b. al-Muqaffa c of al-Ashmunayn, Elijah of Nisibin (d. after 440-1/ 
1049), the anonymous author of the Sbath Manuscript 1129 and by al- 
Mu’taman b. al- c Assal; (b) an appeal to the Qur’an itself: two texts in 
particular are crucial here, the third interview of Elijah of Nisibin with the 
vizier al-Maghribl, and the anonymous Sbath Manuscript 1 1 29; (c) an 
appeal to Muslim tradition: thus Elijah of Nisibin bases his case upon the 
commentators (in particular Abu Ja c far Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari) and 
upon the theologians (in particular al-Baqillanl), while the anonymous 
author of the Sbath Manuscript relies on the jurists and Traditionists. 

The argument from reason follows a number of different philosophical 
paths. Thus Abu Ra ifah al-Takritl explains that Christian monotheism is 
the height of perfection: by contrast with every created being, God is one as 
regards substance (because he is simple) and triune as to number; thus 
“nothing resembles him” (Qur’an, xlii.i 1). c Abd al-Masih al-Kindl (third/ 
ninth century) formulates a response to the objection, based on the Qur’an, 
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that God has neither companion nor son. However it was Abu Zakariyya 
Yafcya b. c AdI, the master of Aristotelianism in Baghdad after the deaths of 
Abu Bishr Matta b. Yunus and Abu Na§r Muhammad b. Muhammad al- 
Farabl, who, refuting Abu Yusuf Ya c qub b. Ishaq al-Kindl, shows that 
there are for Aristotle not three kinds of One but six, and that God is one in 
his quiddity and multiple in his attributes; he is a unity which includes 
otherness (ghayriyyah ). 

A number of theologians, notably an anonymous author of the second/ 
eighth century and, above all, Elijah of Nisibin, conclude their exposition 
with a declaration of monotheistic faith which is in the purest Islamic style. 

Theologians expound the doctrine of the Trinity in three different ways: 

1 They may appeal to Scripture. This approach entails showing that the 
Trinity was foreshadowed in the Old Testament and made manifest in 
the New Testament. One author in every two (beginning with Abu 
Ra’ifah al-Takritl) adopts this method. 

2 They may employ analogies, as with many of the Church Fathers. The 
idea is a simple one, namely, if we consider the created world, we find in 
it many examples of one and the same reality being expressed in three 
different forms. One uses both natural analogies (springs, trees, apples 
and, above all, the sun) and corporeal analogies (soul, mind and body; 
soul, intelligence and speech; soul, speech and life; the finger composed 
of three joints). 

5 They may undertake an analysis of the divine attributes. In this case, one 
sets out from philosophical triads, in particular from the neo-Platonic 
triad (the good, the wise and the powerful) or from the Aristotelian 
triad (the intellect, the intelligent and the intellected: c aqFaqil nafsihwa- 
maqul li-nafsih) “discovered” by Yahya b. c AdI, or from other triads 
which accord with the philosophical system of the authors of the 
treatises. If asked why it is that they restrict themselves to three 
attributes, they answer that they are concerned with the attributes of 
essence ({ifat ), such as being, life and wisdom, which are distinguished 
from relative attributes ({ifat al-icjafah or nisbiyyah ) and from attributes of 
action ({if at al-fTl). 

In order to establish the divinity of Christ, most of the theologians set out 
from the Quranic assertion that Christ is the “word of God” (kalimat 
Allah). Since the word of God is inseparable from him and coeternal with 
him, Christ is coeternal with God and inseparable from him. Elijah of 
Nisibin pioneered another method. Comparing Christ to the prophets, he 
showed that he was superior to each of them considered individually 
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(Adam, who was conceived without human seed, John the Baptist, who 
was a virgin, Moses the thaumaturge, Enoch, who was raised up into the 
sky), and to all of them considered as a category (owing to his being exempt 
from sin, and owing to the fact that he was the word of God and not merely 
created by the word of God). 

There were three different ways of establishing the incarnation (tajassud, 
ittifyad or even ittisal ): 

1 Many theologians searched through the Old Testament for prophetic 
announcements of this dogma. 

2 Yahya b. c AdI followed a more philosophical path. Taking as his 
starting-point the nature of God as gift-giver par excellence (Jaw wad), 
who cannot help but give the best that he has, that is, himself, Yahya b. 
Adi establishes the necessity ( wujub ) of the incarnation. Only a lack of 
generosity {bukhl) or powerlessness ( c ajf) on God’s side could prevent 
him from giving such a gift, and these two faults are incompatible with 
God’s nature; and on man’s side only, an incompatibility between God 
and man could prevent this gift; and this would be opposed to the fact 
that God created man, and in his own image. Once one has established 
the possibility and the necessity of the union between God and man, one 
has to conclude that it necessarily took place. If the creation is an act of 
generosity (Jud ) by God for man, God, through the incarnation, 
completes his love for man. 

3 Abu l-Fa^a^Il $afl 3 1 -Dawlah b. al- c Assal rehearses the above arguments 
and adds a third, which is also a traditional one, namely, that man, in 
order to perfect his nature, has need of God. 

The basic exposition of the truth of Christianity is to be found in a work 
by Abu Ra’ifah al-Takritl, in response to a question by the Mu c tazilite Abu 
Ma c n Thumamah al-Ba§ri (d. c. 213/828). His account was then repeated, 
with a number of different variants, by dozens of theologians, including 
Hunayn b. Ishaq al-Tbadl. 2 The gist of the argument is that Christianity has 
been accepted by both scholars and the ignorant, even though its dogmas 
are opposed to reason and its morality is opposed to sensual pleasures. 
Scholars, however, only accept what is contrary to reason, and the ignorant 
what is contrary to sensual pleasure, if they are constrained to do so. Now 
there are two kinds of constraint ( qahr ), namely, miracles and the sword, 
and no one has been forced to become a Christian at swordpoint. People 


2 Kh. Samir, “Liberte rdigieuse”, 9J-121. 
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must therefore have been constrained by miracles, which necessarily come 
from God. The allusion to Islam is clear here. Hunayn goes on to add 
further refinements to the argument, making a distinction as regards 
conversion between good and bad criteria. 

HISTORY 

History is a genre to which Arab Christian authors have given considerable 
attention. Here we will first consider a number of minor works and 
histories of medicine and science, and will then discuss a number of major 
works at greater length. There are some twenty or so minor works that 
deserve to be mentioned, either on account of their intrinsic merit, or on 
account of their author. They are here given in chronological order, 
concluding with the fifth/eleventh century. 

From the third/ninth century there are seven works: the Kitab al- 
Mushahadat wa-l-akhbdr of the vizier Abu 3 l- c Abbas al-Fa<Jl b. Marwan b. 
Masarjls al-Na$ranI (156-250/773-864); the two books of Yusuf b. Ibrahim 
b. al-Dayah, foster-brother of the caliph al-Mu c ta$im, born in 180/796 and 
died in 265/878, who was an important historian of culture and wrote an 
Akhbar Abi Nuwas and a Kitab ft Anwa c al-akhbar, the general history of 
Hunayn b. Ishaq; the Kitab Akhbar al-ljawdri of Ibrahim b. c lsa (third/ninth 
century); the abridged history of the monk Harun b. c Azzur, which extends 
from Adam until the end of the third/ninth century, and which was later 
used by Abu Sa c Id c Ubaydullah b. Jibrll (d. 450/1058) and by Ibn abl 
U§aybi c ah; and the general history of Qays al-Marunl (beginning of fourth / 
tenth century), which extends from the creation of the world until the reign 
of al-Muktafl (reigned 289-95/902-8), which al-Mas udl valued highly. 

A further seven works belong to the following century: the Kitab al- 
Firdaws ft H-tarikh of Qusfa b. Luqa, who died at the beginning of the 
fourth/tenth century; the history of the kings and dynasties from Adam to 
Constantine, composed by the Egyptian Melkite monk Athanasius, and 
commended by al-Mas c udI; the lost history of Ya c qub b. Zakariyya 5 al- 
Kaskarl, which surpassed the work of other Christians, according to al- 
Mas c udl; the history of the Greek and Byzantine kings and philosophers 
written by the philosopher Abu Zakariyya 3 Danha (fourth/tenth century) 
around 313/925; an anonymous chronicle preserved in the church of al- 
Qusyan in Antioch but now lost, mentioned by al-Mas c udI; the shortened 
version of the history of Abu Ja c far Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari, which 
c ArIb b. Sa c d al-Qurfubl (fourth/tenth century) abridged and completed in 
regard to the Maghrib and Andalusia, together with his $ilat tarVeh al- 
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Tabari, which covers the years 291-320/904-32. (The last two works are 
still extant.) 

In the fifth/eleventh century numerous works appeared, including The 
History of the Nestorian Patriarchs , by Yuhanna b. al-Tabari; the history of 
the monk Theophilus, Ta rikh Thawfil al-rdhib al-mti arrikh, which extends 
from Adam to the fifth/eleventh century; the world history of the Nestorian 
monk Aba, which dates from the fifth/eleventh century; the Zij al-Tawdrikh 
of Yahya b. Jarir al-Takriri, which extends from Adam to 473/1080; and the 
work of Mikhail b. Badlr, who translated in 481/1088 a section from the 
Coptic history of the patriarchs of Alexandria into Arabic. (This last work is 
still extant.) 

The important role which Christians played in Arab medicine and 
science is well known. A number of Christian writers composed histories of 
medicine, and there is good reason to suppose that they invented this genre, 
which was to culminate in the work of Ibn abl U$aybi c ah. Of these it is 
essential to mention the following: in the third/ninth century, among 
numerous other works, the Nawddir al-faldsifah wa-' leukoma* (“Anecdotes 
of the Philosophers and Sages”) of Hunayn b. Ishaq, together with his 
Ad5b al-mtf allimin al-qudama (“Mores of the Ancient Teachers”); the 
Akhbdr al-atibba* (“Accounts of Physicians”) and the Akhbdr al-munajjimin 
( Accounts of Astrologers”) of Yusuf b. Ibrahim b. al-Dayah; the Ta*rikh 
al-atjbba (“History of Physicians”) and the Adab al-tabib (“Etiquette of the 
Physician”) 3 of Ishaq b. C A 1 I al-RuhawI; the Akhbdr al-atibba of Fathyun b. 
Ayyub al-Turjuman (middle of third/ninth century), quoted more than 
thirty times by Ibn abl U?aybi c ah; and the Ta*rikh al-atibba 3 of Ishaq b. 
Hunayn (d. 289/910-11). 

In the following centuries among works of this kind were the Kitdb Shari) 
madhahib al-Yunaniyyin (“Commentary on the Doctrines of the Greeks”) of 
Qusfa b. Luqa; the Mandqib al-atibba 3 (“Feats of the Physicians”) of 
c Ubaydullah b. Jibril, the last of the Bakhrishu c family; the Da wat al-atibba* 
of Abu 1 -Hasan al-Mukhtar b. c Abdun b. Buflan, which was completed in 
Constantinople in 445/1053; and the Bustdn al-atibba * wa-rawdat al-alibbd * 
(“Garden of the Physicians and Meadow of the Intelligent”) of Ibn al- 
Mutran, the personal physician of $alah al-Dln, who embraced Islam two 
years before his death in 587/1 19 1. 

The great surviving historical works began to appear in the course of the 
fourth/tenth century. They tend to be ecclesiastical histories, but with an 
admixture of secular history . They often provide information which was 

3 See above, ch. 19, 351. 4 See above, ch. 19, 351—3. 


unknown to Muslim historians, being based upon Greek, Syriac or Coptic 
documents to which the latter had no access. Furthermore, in several cases, 
eyewitnesses are involved. In all of them a novel point of view, that of the 
minorities, is presented, and they display an unusual concern for detail. We 
know of three other important works from this period. Na^m al-jawhar of 
Sa c Id b. Batriq, the Melkite patriarch of Alexandria from ad 93 3 to ad 940, 
is concerned with secular and ecclesiastical history from the earliest times 
up until 326/983. Another Melkite, Mafibub Qustanpn (fourth/tenth 
century), Bishop of Manbij, drafted a universal history, Kitdb al-Unwdn, 
which extends from the creation to 3 3 0 /94*> unfortunately the only known 
manuscript stops short at 150/767, but it is worth noting that for this latter 
section he employed an eyewitness account, as contained in the universal 
history of the Maronite astronomer Theophilus of Edessa, who died in 169/ 
785. Once again in Egypt, in the latter half of the same century, Sawlrus b. 
al-Muqaffa c compiled, on the basis of arduous researches in the Coptic 
monasteries, a history of the Church entitled Kitdb Siyar al-bt ah al- 
muqaddasah (“Biographies of the Holy Church”) commonly known as the 
“History of the Patriarchs of Alexandria”. There is, however, good reason 
to suppose that the definitive version of the work should be attributed to 
Abu ’l-Barakat Mawhub b. Man§ur, who was deacon of Alexandria at the 
end of the fifth/eleventh century. Mawhub b. Man§ur also composed a 
Kitdb al-Majdm ? (“History of the Ecumenical Councils”), which is both 
historical and theological in content and is intended to be a response to the 
history of Sa c Id b. Batriq. It was translated into Ge c ez in the ninth /fifteenth 
century. 

Four major works have come down to us from the fifth/eleventh century. 
The chronicle of Elijah, Nestorian Bishop of Nisibin, is written in parallel 
columns in Syriac and Arabic. The first part covers the years from 25 /645 to 
409/1018, while the second part is a computational treatise (£#), with 
concordance tables between the different eras; the entire work was 
composed prior to 417/1026. The Melkite Yahya b. Sa Id al-Anjakl wrote a 
Kitdb al-Dhayl (“Supplement”) to the history of Sa c Id b. Batriq, which 
extends from 3 26/93 8 to 42 5 / 1034. This work is an important source for the 
Fapmid epoch in Egypt and in Syria, and also for relations with Byzantium. 
Sa c Id b. Batriq lived in Alexandria, where he wrote his history around 396/ 
1006, redrafting it several years later. Finally, in 405/1014, he went to 
Antioch and, on the basis of new documents, composed his final version. So 
objective was this work that it was used, from the sixth/twelfth century, by 
Muslim historians such as c Abd al-Rahman b. al-Munqidh (d. 588/1192). 
The Chronicle of Siirt (named after a small town in Kurdistan, where the 
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manuscript was found), was written by a Nestorian author around 429/ 
1036, who was particularly concerned with ecclesiastical history, and who 
drew upon dozens of Syriac and Arabic sources. In the manuscript as we 
now have it the chronicle stops at the year 30/650. The deacon and Coptic 
notable Abu 3 1 -Barakat Mawhub b. Man§ur b. Mufarrij al-Iskandaranl (c. 
416-97/1025-1 103) collated the entire history of the Patriarchs of Alexan- 
dria, originally undertaken by Sawlrus b. al-Muqaffa c , and composed the 
lives of the twelve Patriarchs who ruled from 266-485/880-1092; this task 
occupied him for six years, from 48 1-7/1088-94. He died having completed 
the biography of Mikhail IV (485—95/1092—1102), but his text has not 
survived. In the sixth/twelfth century, if one excepts the historians of the 
Coptic patriarchs (Yuhanna b. Sa c Id b. Yahya b. Mina, known as Ibn al- 
Qulzuml (wrote about 5 1 7/1 123), and the Coptic Patriarch Marqus III Ibn 
Zur c ah, 1166-89), there are only two histories worthy of mention. About 
5 45 / 1 1 5 o the Nestorian Marl b. Sulayman (sixth/twelfth century) composed 
a huge religious encyclopaedia entitled al-Majdal li-l-istibsar wa-l-jadal 
(“The Tower for Insight and Dispute”). In the fifth chapter of the fifth part, 
he inserted a lengthy ecclesiastical history, in which he enters on the scene in 
person after the catholicos Makklkha I (485-504/1092-1 1 10). 5 

In ad 1209, the Coptic shaykh Abu 3 l-Makarim Sa c dullah b. Jurjls b. 
Mas c ud composed a history of churches and monasteries. The sole 
surviving manuscript (Munich Arab. 2 5 70) is incomplete and disarranged. 
In its present form it covers the churches and monasteries of Egypt (Cairo 
and the Delta), Sinai, Jerusalem and Palestine, Syria, Iraq, Turkey and even 
Rome. This work is replete with precise historical information on the 
churches, their construction and destruction, their architecture and deco- 
ration, etc. 

There are, therefore, two histories written by Copts which are worthy of 
attention in the first half of the seventh/thirteenth century (up to 6 5 6/ 1 2 5 8), 
if one excludes the universal history written by al-Makin Jurjls, surnamed 
Ibn al- c Am!d, after 660/ 1262. Between 605/1208 and 612/1215 Abu $alih the 
Armenian wrote a history of churches and monasteries, of the same type as 
the preceding. Starting at Cairo, he works up the Nile Valley, describing in 
detail Upper Egypt and Nubia, with an appendix on Ethiopia, the Maghrib 
and Andalusia. It has been claimed that this history is merely the second 
part of the above-mentioned history by Abu 3 1 -Makarim, but an examin- 
ation of the two histories shows that we are dealing with two different 


5 Mari b. Sulayman, al-Majdal , cd. H. Gismondi, Rome, 1899, 156. 
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authors. Al-Nushu 3 abu Shakir b. al-Rahib Sana 3 al-Dawlah abl 3 1 -Makarim 
Bu*rus b. al-Muhadhdhab (seventh/thirteenth century) composed a Kitab 
al-Tawarikh, which extends from Adam to the year 655/1257, and consists 
of three parts: a treatise on astronomy and chronology (Chs. 1-47); a 
universal chronicle, Islamic and ecclesiastical in nature, which amounts to 
almost two-thirds of the work (Chs. 48-50); and a compendium of the 
history of the first seven ecumenical councils (Ch. 51). The work enjoyed 
great success among Christians while the author was still alive, and was 
used by al-Mu 3 taman b. al- c Assal and al-Makin Jurjls; it is frequently quoted 
by al-MaqrizI and Ibn Khaldun, and was translated into Ge c ez by c Enba- 
qom about 920/1 5 14, in which form it became a classic. The famous 
Chronicum Orientate, translated for the first time into Latin in 1651 by 
Abraham Ecchellensis (Ibrahim al-Haqilanl), is merely a mediocre compen- 
dium of Chapters 48-50, done by an anonymous author of the seventh/ 
thirteenth century. 


RELIGIOUS ENCYCLOPAEDIAS 

It was four centuries before the need was felt to assemble religious 
knowledge into encyclopaedias. This genre was to develop mainly in the 
sixth— seventh/twelfth— thirteenth centuries. During the epoch with which 
we are concerned there are four works which are worthy of note. Al- 
Murshid (“The Guide”) was composed by Abu Na§r Yahya b. Jarir al- 
Takrltl, a Syro-Orthodox author by whose hand we have six works 
concerned with astrology, medicine, mathematics, history and theology. 
His encyclopaedia consists of fifty-four chapters and is concerned with 
theology, liturgy, spirituality and law. He is quoted by Yaqut in his Mtfjam 
al-buldan , by Ibn abl U§aybi c ah, and by the Coptic encyclopaedists. 

In Marl b. Sulayman’s encyclopaedia al-Majdal all the religious themes 
are touched upon: philosophy, theology, liturgy, sacraments, spirituality, 
morality and history. He quotes many earlier texts but rarely gives his 
sources. Biblical quotations abound. He normally employs rhymed prose. 
Shams al-Riyasah abu 3 1 -Barakat b. Kabar (d. 724/1324) calls him Amr b. 
Matta al-TIrhanl! 

About 662/1263 the Coptic al-Mu 3 taman b. al- c Assal finished drafting his 
summa theologica , entitled Majmti u$ul al-din wa-masmu mafcul al-yaqtn , a 
remarkable philosophico-theological encyclopaedia in seventy chapters. In 
this he tried to gather together the whole of the Arab Christian heritage and 
to organize it in a systematic manner. 
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faOj/.iTo Abu Shakir b. al-Rahib composed his Km 

mmma C ° nsiSt,ng of fift y c l ues Uons concerned with 
philosophy, theology, morality and spirituality. His theodicy (Chs 28-40) 
is based upon the Kitab al-Arbdln of Fakhr al-DIn al-Raai. ’ 


CHAPTER 27 

JUDAEO-ARABIC LITERATURE 


The medieval period witnessed a vigorous and variegated output of Arabic 
literature written by Jews, which in virtue of both its intellectual and 
linguistic enrichment of Jewish and Arabic culture deserves to be included 
in any historical survey of Arabic letters. 

Judaeo- Arabic literature arose at a time when the majority of Jews lived 
beneath the dominion of Islam, when the latter itself was at the height of its 
cultural achievements. A decline began to set in at the end of the c Abbasid 
period, when the employment of Hebrew for literary purposes started to 
gain ground. There were two factors, one external, the other internal, that 
caused the decline of Judaeo- Arabic letters. First cultural introversion and 
a subsequent inadequacy in Classical Arabic, and secondly the fostering of 
an elaborate Hebrew culture in the wake of the Hispanic schools of 
translation, which was then propagated throughout the Mediterranean 
after the expulsions from Spain in 1391 and 1492. However a distinctly 
vernacular brand of Arabic continued to be written, albeit among the 
culturally less favoured classes, right down to modern times, when in the 
wake of the European enlightenment the Jews experienced a cultural 
renaissance ( nahdah ) and the revival of a certain form of literary Arabic. In 
north Africa a “classicized vernacular” was employed to express the new 
themes inspired by the European Haskalah, whereas in the East the Arabic 
employed, sometimes in Arabic characters, was nearer the standard 
language. 

Hitherto the term “Judaeo- Arabic” has been applied generally to all 
writings of the Arabic language copied into Hebrew characters for the use 
of Jewish readers, irrespective of whether these writings had any specifi- 
cally Jewish traits. Such an indiscriminate characterization has sometimes 
proved misleading and even provoked some disapproving and often 
unwarranted protest. 

While it is true that the bulk of what is called Judaeo- Arabic literature 
does possess a distinctive character and a specific literary tradition peculiar 
to a clearly defined religio-ethnic society which differentiates it from 
general Arabic letters, there is an unfortunate tendency to classify as 
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Judaeo- Arabic Arabic texts which are Judaic only in transmission but not 
in content. If Judaeo-Arabic literature is defined as: “the writings com- 
posed in Arabic by Jewish authors concerned with topics of predominantly 
Jewish interest, generally - but not exclusively - employing the Hebrew 
script and often presupposing some degree of familiarity with Hebrew”, 
then such a definition would satisfactorily accommodate Jewish writings 
composed in the Arabic script, though primarily intended for internal 
Jewish circulation. Several Bible translations and commentaries in Arabic 
script believed to have been copied for the use of Qaraites have been 
preserved, mainly in the Cairo Genizah. It is not clear whether this resort to 
Arabic letters was due to their alienation from the Hebrew script, as 
contended by Joshua Blau, 1 or whether it was to avoid the eventual 
profanation of the Hebrew script written on paper. It is thought that early 
authors such as Sa c adyah and Ishaq b. Sulayman al-lsra^ll may well have 
written some of their works intended for external circulation in Arabic 
characters. An Arabic manuscript of Maimonides’ Guide for the Perplexed, 
presumably for the use of Muslims, has been published by H. Atay. 2 The 
above definition would however exclude Arabic writings of a general 
character transliterated into Hebrew letters, despite the fact that the latter 
may confer upon them a specific orthographical form, irrespective of 
whether their authors were of the Jewish faith. The latter, which include 
inter alia scientific, medical and philosophical works, are to be qualified 
simply as Arabic compositions in Hebrew transliteration. The copying of 
works of Muslim authors into Hebrew characters can hardly transform 
them into Judaeo-Arabic, for it is merely a convenient expedient compar- 
able to the transliteration of Arabic into Syriac letters (Jkarshunt) for the use 
of the Christians of the Orient, or equally the copying of Judaeo-Arabic 
texts into Arabic characters for the use of Arabists! Thus a Qur’an copied 
into Hebrew characters (as found in the Genizah T-S Ar. 5 1 .62 and in other 
manuscripts) is no more a Judaeo-Arabic work than certain early European 
prints which represented Arabic in Hebrew transcription, simply because 
their readers were unfamiliar with the Arabic script, or because no Arabic 
fount was available at the time. For example, the Arabic notes to the first 
Latin printing (Basel, 1543) of the Qur’an by Th. Bibliander (Buchmann), 
are in Hebrew characters! Attention may also be drawn to J. H. Hottinger’s 
Historia Orientalis. In the first edition (Zurich, 165 1) all the Arabic texts are 
printed in Hebrew characters, following a system which differs slightly 

' Emergence and Einguistic Background of Judaeo-Arabic, Jerusalem 2 1981, 43. 

2 Ankara, 1974. Fragments of an Arabic text with Hebrew script quotations, presumably for the use of 
Jews, has however been preserved in the Genizah (T-S Ar. 18(1) i 4 i,ns 306. Ar. 42.42, AS 178.222, 
Misc. 24.85, AS 178.228, T-S Misc, 24.85, AS 178.228 and New York, JTS ENA 3916.19 and ENA 
39 io * 5 )• 
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from that employed in Judaeo-Arabic texts; in the subsequent edition of 
1666, the selfsame texts appear in Arabic script, presumably after an Arabic 
fount had become available. 

Without going as far as to postulate that Judaeo-Arabic is a separate 
language, it is nonetheless undeniable that it does exhibit linguistic features 
which are truly distinctive and characteristic. Besides the degree of Hebraic 
elements, which are determined by the subject-matter and usually demon- 
strate a remarkable conformity with Arabic morphology and syntax, the 
written language also contains a higher percentage of neo- Arabic features 
than Muslim literary Arabic. This is probably due to the fact that the Jews 
were less inhibited by the stylistic ideals of Classical Arabic. This curious 
mixture of neo-Classical and Classical elements is best described as a Middle 
Arabic Standard and affords an enlightening insight into the analytic 
structure of Middle Arabic, betraying at the same time many instances of 
hypercorrection motivated by a desire to maintain a Classical resonance. 
Instances of Judaeo-Arabic texts provided* with Hebrew vocalization, 
which is more discriminative than Arabic, furnish a faithful reflection of the 
contemporary Arabic pronunciation and the process of modification and 
elimination of certain vowels and consonapts, mirrored by parallel pheno- 
mena in modern Arabic dialects. Furthermore, in contrast to the classical 
idiom, Judaeo-Arabic tends to be loose and imprecise. 

ORIGINS 

Although the Jews inhabited places in the Arabian peninsula several 
centuries prior to the rise of Islam, there is no evidence that they had a 
distinct written Arabic tradition, despite the dubious report that they 
corresponded with Muhammad in Arabic written in Hebrew letters. 3 

In the wake of the Islamic conquests and the diffusion of Arabic as a 
cultural medium, the conquered Jewish populations, who had previously 
spoken Aramaic in the East and Berber or Romance in the West, gradually 
adopted the Arabic language for most, though not all, of their literary 
needs. It was claimed both by the Judaeo-Arabic authors themselves and 
later by orientalists, that this adoption was necessitated by the inadequacy 
of Hebrew or Aramaic to express the new concepts that were being forged. 
This justification ignores the fact that Arabic too had to contend with the 
same difficulties, although by the time it was employed in the first Judaeo- 
Arabic works of any significance it had already acquired considerable 
sophistication. Secondly, in the legal domain, where Arabic was later to 

J Cf. Ahmad b. Yahya aUBaladhuri, Futuft, Cairo, 193*, 460. 
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express some of the most sacred concepts of Judaism, there already existed a 
richly developed technical idiom, predominantly Aramaic. HoVever as 
knowledge of the latter declined, since it had no sacred character, it was 
gradually and unregretfully superseded by Arabic, particularly as the new 
forms of legal literature had been inspired by Arabic models. Thirdly, in the 
domain of poetry, where language was required to be at its richest, 
paradoxically Jews continued to compose in Hebrew. This option had 
serious consequences for the subsequent development of Judaeo-Arabic 
literature and deserves to be briefly dwelt upon in more detail. It would 
seem that the sacred language persisted in this domain where there already 
existed a tradition of Hebrew composition, i.e. the synagogal liturgy. 
Furthermore, the academic institutions, such as the mosque and the 
madrasah, which would have provided the Jews with the proficiency 
necessary in composing Arabic poetry, were inaccessible to them. There 
may also have been ideological motives, inspired by the spirit of the 
Shu'ubiyyah which prompted Jews to demonstrate the Hebrew language’s 
ability to vie, linguistically, with Arabic. A more recent suggestion has been 
that the choice of language was determined by a level of register. Where in 
the dominant culture a prestige register was employed, such as in the case of 
Classical Arabic poetry, then Hebrew would replace it. On the other hand, 
where a Middle Arabic register was used, such as in scientific writings, then 
Judaeo-Arabic was correspondingly employed. 4 

In addition to these considerations, two further factors suggest a certain 
reticence on the part of the Jews towards the dominant culture. While it is 
true that Arabic eventually permeated all areas of Jewish literary expres- 
sion, penetrating into the most sacred of sectors, this process of accultu- 
ration was relatively slow, for it was not until the third/ninth century that 
the first Judaeo-Arabic writings of any significance emerged. This may be 
due to the fact that the principal centres of Jewish learning, such as the great 
academy of Sura in southern Iraq and the lesser academy of Pumpeditha 
(Anbar), were situated in the Aramaic-speaking countryside where Arabi- 
zation made slow progress. It was only at the beginning of the fourth/ 
tenth century that both these institutions were transferred to Baghdad. 
Secondly, prior to its assimilation by Jews, Arabic culture underwent a 
Hebraization. Despite the existence of Arabic works in Arabic characters, 
the overwhelming proportion of Arabic works in Hebrew transliteration 
that have been found in the Cairo Genizah suggest that the majority of Jews 
were not proficient in the reading and writing of Arabic script. Even the 
greatest Jewish sage of the Middle Ages, Musa b. Maymun (Moses 

4 Cf. C. Rabin. “Hebrew and Arabic in medieval Jewish philosophy”. A. Altmann Festschrift 
Alabama, 1979, 2} 5-45. ’ 


Maimonides), chose to compose his Arabic medical writings, intended for 
non-Jewish circulation, in Hebrew characters (as found in the Genizah 
manuscripts T-S Ar. 21.112 and Misc. 34-24)- This may not necessarily 
have been the result of an internal reluctance, but the outcome of the 
prohibition imposed upon dhimmts by the Muslim environment against the 
utilization of the Arabic script. Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah (d. 75 */* 3 5°) 
states “they must be prevented from learning to write Arabic even for the 
purpose of engraving their signets”. 5 According to some authorities it was 
forbidden to teach dhimml s Arabic or even to sell them religious or scientific 
books written in the Arabic script. Even as late as 1044/1634 the bibliophile 
Jacob Roman, writing to J. Buxtorf of his project to establish an Arabic 
printing press in Constantinople, states: “But the Arabic cannot be in 
Arabic characters but Hebrew ones, since we cannot print in Arabic letters 
in this city, for the Muslims will not hear of it.” 6 Indeed it would seem from 
the episode of Abu Munaj ja 7 that the writing of a Qur an in Arabic script by 
a dhimml was punishable by death. 8 

SCOPE 

The great bulk of the literary production of the Jews in the Arabic language 
is religious in character and largely indifferent to aesthetic considerations. 
Consequently it is difficult to speak of belles-lettres in the stricter sense of the 
term, although works of significant artistic value are not lacking. Likewise, 
the long literary tradition of the Jews of the Orient had mainly been 
confined to religious themes of a legislative and homiletical character; 
contact, however, with the ramified and diversified culture of the new 
Muslim civilization not only infused such traditional disciplines as theology 
and religion with a novel spirit of rationalism and systematization, but also 
created entirely new areas of study, such as philosophy, philology, exegesis, 
history and science. Although the compositions of Jews in the fields of 
medicine and astronomy were of considerable significance, their non- 
confessional character excludes them from the present survey, which will 
mainly take into account works of Jewish philosophy and theology. For the 
sake of convenience Judaeo-Arabic works have been classified under the 
following headings: Theology and philosophy; Philology and exegesis; 
Legal literature; belles-lettres. The main centres of Jewish learning of this 
period, Baghdad, al-Qayrawan, Andalusia and later Cairo, proved perhaps 

5 Shari} al-shurut al- umariyyah, ed. S. Damascus, 1961, m. 

6 Cf. M. Kayserling, “Richelieu, Buxtorf et Jacob Roman”, Revue des Etudes Juives, vm, 1884, 93. 

7 Ibn Duqmaq, Description de I'Egypte, Cairo, 1893, v, 46-7- 

® Knowledge of Arabic or Persian Script could be grounds for forced conversion to Islam. Sec J. 

Wolff, Researches and Missionary Labours, London, 1835, 177. 
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to have been the most fruitful, and their contribution to the Jewish heritage 
has been the most lasting. 

THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 

The first outstanding thinker of the Judaeo- Arabic period was Sa c adyah 
Gaon b. Yusuf al-Fayyumi (269-531/882-942), who was a significant 
grammarian, lexicographer, exegete and translator of the Hebrew Bible. 
Born in Egypt, he journeyed to Baghdad at a mature age, where he became 
ga onot head of the Academy of Sura. In his theological treatise Kitab al- 
Amanat (“Book of Opinions”), he presents the tenets of the Jewish faith in 
the light of the Mu c tazilite kalam. Although Sa c adyah is usually considered 
to be the first Jewish philosopher, it would seem that Jews had already 
engaged in philosophical activities prior to his time. 9 Among other 
theologians who made use of kalam was his younger contemporary, Dawud 
b. Marwan b. Muqammi$ {ft. c . 300/900), whose philosophical treatise, 
Ishrun maqalat (“Twenty Discourses”), dealing with problems of tawljid and 
adl, has only partially been preserved.10 Believed to have returned to 
Judaism from Christianity, he also wrote a refutation of the Christian faith, 

al-Radd "aid °l-Nasdra , parts of which have recently been discovered in the 
Cairo Genizah. 

The heterodox sect of Jews known as the Qaraites, against whom 
Sa adyah directed some of his writings, were also deeply influenced by 
kalam. Ya'qub b. Ishaq al-Qirqisanl (d. c. 318/930) wrote a voluminous 
treatise on legal and theological matters, Kitab al- Anwar wa-'l-mardqib , 
(“Book of Lights and Look-outs”), which has been published from 
manuscripts in Arabic characters. Of comparable importance is the Qaraite 
theologian and polyglot, Abu Ya'qub Yusuf b. Ibrahim al-Ba § Ir (fifth/ 
eleventh century) who endeavoured in his treatise al-Mutyam (“Compen- 
dium”) to harmonize the dogmas of Qaraism with the principles of kalam 
The school of al-Qayrawan is dominated by the figures of Ishaq b 
Sulayman al-lsra^lll, physician of 'Ubaydullah, founder of the Fatimid 
dynasty, and his disciple Dunash b. Tamlm (second half of fourth/tenth 
century), and draws its inspiration from neo-Platonic sources such as the 
pseudo- Theology of Aristotle. Unfortunately the Arabic originals of their 
writings have for the most part been lost, although Ishaq’s works, in the 

9 Cf- f • Roscnth c a1 ’ “ A J cwish Philosopher of the tenth century”, Hebrew Union College Annual, xxi 

J ] 4 \ ' 5 \ 7 J i . R, " CS ’ tenth -century philosophical correspondence”, Proceedings of the American 

Academy for Jewish Research , xxiv, 1955, 103-36. 

'° Cf G .Vajda, “La finalitede la creation de l’homme selon un thtologien juif du ix* siecle” Oriens xv 
1962, 6I—85. * * 

11 Cf. G . Vajda “La demonstration de l’unite divine d’apres Yusuf al-Ba?Ir”, G. Scbolem Festschrift 
Jerusalem, 1967, 285-315. J ' 
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Latin translation of Gerard of Cremona, were very popular, and they were 
one of the first books of Judaeo-Arabic origin to be printed (at Lyons in ad 
1 5 1 5). 12 A similar destiny was granted to the greatest Judaeo-Arabic neo- 
Platonist, Sulayman b. Gabirol (d. e. 442/1050), the original of whose 
Yanbif al-kqyah , known to the Latin schoolmen as Forts vitae, has survived 
only in fragments. On the other hand the spiritual and ethical manual^ of 
another Andalusian, Bahya b. Paquda (d. c. 463/1070) al-Hidayah ilafara id 
al-qulub (“Guide to Duties of Hearts”) has been preserved and published in 
the Arabic original. While professing an admixture of neo-Platonic and 
Mu c tazilite doctrines, the work is profoundly indebted to §uf! pietism. To 
the Andalusian neo-Platonic school also belongs Abu Harun Musa b. Ezra 
(c. 447-5 30/105 5-1 135), whose philosophical anthology, Maqalat al-liadi- 
qah (“Essay of the Garden”) has preserved several earlier texts of para- 
mount importance. 13 

Although neo-Platonic themes continue to pervade the system of 
thought of Ibn "Ezra’s friend, the foremost Hebrew poet, Abu 5 1 -Hasan 
Yehudah ha-Levi (d.c 535/1 140), the latter is perhaps the most original and 
independent philosopher writing in Judaeo-Arabic. His book, popularly 
known as the Ktapri, the full title of which is al-Hujjah wa-l-danifi nap al-din 
al-dhalil (“Arguments and Proofs on Behalf of the Disparaged Religion”), 
is an eloquent defence of the Jewish faith presented as a fictitious dialogue 
between a rabbi and the King of the Khazars. Utilizing the premises and 
conclusions of philosophy, ha-Levi tries to demonstrate the inadequacy of 
rational speculation. 

The theological and philosophical productivity of the Arabic-speaking 
Jews reached its culmination in the works of Musa b. "Ubaydullah b. 
Maymun (Maimonides, d. 601/1204 Cairo), who is also the greatest Jewish 
figure of the medieval period. His Dalalat al-f}airtn (“Guide for the 
Perplexed”), based on the tenets of Arabic Aristotelianism, especially as 
interpreted by al-Farabi, became a classic and was translated into Hebrew in 
the author’s lifetime by Shemu’el b. Tibbon. Although the Guide became a 
subject of emulation and commentary for generations to come, Maimo- 
nides’ own descendants, in contrast to their forbear’s rationalistic bent, 
espoused a decidedly more mystical form of thought, deeply influenced by 
$ufism. Maimonides’ own son Abu 3 1 -Muna Abraham b. Musa al-Maymuni 
(d. 635/1237) composed a voluminous theological and devotional manual 

Cf A Altmann and S. M. Stern, Isaac Israeli , Oxford, .958; G. Vajda, “Nouveaux fragments arabes 

du commentaire de Dunash b. Tamim sur le ‘Livre de la Creation’ ”, Revue des ^ 4,17 

6.; P. B. Fenton, “Gleanings from M6§eh ibn ‘Ezra’s Maqalat al-Hadiqa , Sefarad, xxxvi, 1976, 

13 cfRB. Fenton, La Maqa/a al-Hadiqa de Moise Ibn c E Z ra, Etudes sur le Judaisms midiival , xu, to appear 

Leiden, 1992- 
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entitled Kifayat al- abidtn , in which he extols the virtues of $ufls. His son 
c Ubaydullah also penned a mystical opuscule called al-Maqalah al-hawdiyyah 
( Treatise of the Pool”), in which he develops the typically $ufl idea that 
the heart must be cleansed like a pool before it can receive the pure water of 
gnosis. The last dignitary of the Maimonidean dynasty to hold office, David 
II b. Joshua (c. 736/1335-813/1410) continued this tradition in his al- 
Murshid ild al-Tafarrud (“The Guide to Detachment”), which bears the 
stamp of the ishrdql §ufl school of Shihab al-DIn Yahya al-Suhrawardl (d. 
587/119 1 ). Together with his Maqalat tajrtd al-fyaqa iq al-na%ariyyah, in which 
he combines Jewish and Islamic mysticism, this was probably the last 
important work of Judaeo- Arabic philosophy, with the exception of Yusuf 
b. Waqar of Toledo (fl. first half eight/fourteenth century), who, in his al- 
Maqalah al-jamt ah ( The Treatise of Conciliation”), makes a similar but 
more systematic attempt to reconcile Jewish mysticism ( qahhdldh ) and 
philosophy. 14 

The as yet little explored philosophical compositions of the Yemeni 
Jews, who continued to write in Middle Arabic until modern times, also 
produced some noteworthy contributions, the most outstanding of which 
is perhaps the Bustdn al- c uqul (“Garden of Intellects”) by Ngthan’el b. al- 
Fayyuml (d. c. 545/1 150), which betrays the influence of Isma'ffi thought 
and quotes freely from the Qur’an in support of the author’s theories. 


PHILOLOGY AND EXEGESIS 

In addition to his precursory pursuit of philosophy, Sa c adyah was also 
among the founders of a new kind of Biblical exegesis involving the 
systematic study of grammar and lexicography. His works in this field, 
often composed as a sequel to the Qaraites’ intensive investigation of 
scripture, were later overshadowed by the Hispanic school, and have been 
only incompletely preserved. Fragments from the Genizah were published 
as early as 1868 in Odessa by A. Firkowitsch. 15 His successor, Sh6mu’el b. 
HofnI (d. 426/1034) of Baghdad, was also the author of an Arabic 
translation and commentary on the Pentateuch. 1 * The purpose of Ibn 
IJofnI’s work too, was partly to counteract the Qaraites who made 
important contributions in this field. Of particular importance are Sulay- 
man b. Ruhaym (fourth/tenth century) who composed several Biblical 

14 m 6 G 19 7 a ’ da ’ Kechtrcbei J * r U P hUot °P hit “ la Kabbale b Penste Juive du Moyen Age , Paris, 1962, 

15 Th f mo ? t * m P° rt *nt publication is the ’Egron, Kitab Ufulal-shi'ral-'ibram, ed. N. Allony, Jerusalem 

1969, where further bibliography is given. ’ 

W I ? rSt P ub,is J>cd *n Arabic characters by I. Israclsohn, St Petersburg, 1886; 2nd cdn in Hebrew 
characters, A. Greenbaum, Jerusalem, 1980. 
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commentaries, of which the original Arabic has been preserved, and his 
prolific contemporary, Abu C A1I Hasan b. C A1I al-Ba§ri, known in Hebrew as 
Yefet b. C A1I, who translated the entire twenty-four books of scripture into 
Arabic and commented on them. 17 The Jerusalem school of Qaraites 
likewise produced a number of significant grammarians and lexicogra- 
phers, the most outstanding of whom was Abu Sulayman Dawud b. 
Ibrahim al-FasI (fourth/tenth century), author of the Biblical dictionary 
Jami c al-alfa Among the early works of this discipline composed in the 
West was the R isdlah of Yehudah b. Quraysh of Tahart, in which he urges 
the Jews of Fez to study Aramaic as well as Arabic in order to gain a deeper 
understanding of scripture. 

Surprisingly, it was not until the end of the fourth/tenth century that the 
true nature of the triliteral Hebrew root was recognized, thus inaugurating 
a new era in the history of Hebrew philology . The tardiness with which this 
realization came about was perhaps due to the grammarians intimacy with 
the Hebrew language, which consequently obscured their perspective, or it 
may alternatively have been due to their conviction that Hebrew had a 
specific genius distinct from Arabic, their main model of emulation. 

Among the distinguished series of Hispanic grammarians, two names are 
particularly prominent, those of Abu Zakariyya Yahya b. Dawud b. 
Hayyuj (d. beginning of fourth/eleventh century) who elaborated on the 
triliteral theory, and his disciple Abu ’1-Wafid Marwan Yonah b. Janah, 
who wrote an Arabic grammar and lexicon of Biblical Hebrew. Mention 
may also be made of Abu Ibrahim Ishaq b. Barun (d. 495 / 1 10 °) who wrote a 
dissertation on comparative Arabic and Hebrew philology. 18 

The quantity of the equally brilliant exegetical achievements of the 
Hispanic school that has survived is less conspicuous. Ishaq b. Yehudah b. 
Ghiyath’s (d. 482/1089) commentary on Ecclesiastes betrays a marked neo- 
Platonic leaning, whereas the surviving works of both Mosheh b. Gikatilla 
and Abu Zakariyya’ Yahya Yehudah b. Bal c am (fifth/eleventh century) 
show a predilection for grammatical analysis. 

In the East, Abu ’1-Muna Abraham, already referred to, also composed a 
lengthy commentary on Genesis and Exodus wherein he interprets certain 
aspects of the Biblical narrative in terms of $ufi ethics. One of the last great 
exegetes of the Orient and, curiously, one of the first to be resuscitated by 
modern scholarship, was Tanhum b. Yosef Yerushalml (d. c. 650/1250), 
who composed lexicographical and exegetical observations on several 
Biblical texts as well as compiling a dictionary of Maimonides Mishneh 
Torah . 19 

17 Some of his works were edited in the nineteenth century by J. J. L. Barges in Paris- 

'* Cf. P. Wechter, Ibn Burin’s Arabic Works on Hebrew Grammar and Lexicography , Philadelphia, 1964- 

19 Partially published by B. Toledano: al-Murshid al-Kafi, Tel Aviv, 1961. 
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LEGAL LITERATURE 

One of the oldest disciplines of Jewish literature, legal writings, through 
their contact with Islamic culture, developed a tendency towards codifica- 
tion. Notwithstanding their purely Jewish concern, numerous works 
dealing with various aspects of Jewish ritual, such as legal manuals, 
liturgical treatises, responsa and Talmudical commentaries, were composed 
^ Arabic. Here too Sa adyah laid the foundations amongst other writings 
with his recension of the Jewish prayer book annotated with Arabic 
rubrics. Hefe§ b. Ya$liah (d. sixth/twelfth century), native it seems of al- 
Qayrawan, wrote a detailed disquisition on the 613 precepts of the Jewish 
law entitled Kitab al-Shard i ( Book of Laws”). 2 ® Also from al-Qayrawan 
was Nisslm b. Ya aqob b. Shahln (c. 380—450/990—1060), portions of whose 
Arabic commentary on the Talmud have come down to us. 21 The most 
authoritative commentary on the Mishnah is that of Maimonides, originally 
written in Arabic, as were his numerous responsa, , of which several 
autographs have been discovered in the Cairo Genizah. 22 

The output of legal writings in Qaraite circles was quite considerable. 
Worthy of note are al-Qirqisanl’s Kitab al- Anwar, referred to above, and 
Yusuf al-Ba$Ir’s ritual code, Kitab al-Istibjdr (“Book of Clarification”), 
finished in 428/1036, which has not yet been studied or published. 

BELLES-LETTRES 

Historical and geographical works are virtually unknown in Judaeo- 
Arabic, and since poetry, narrative and poetical prose were almost 
exclusively written in Hebrew, few Judaeo-Arabic writings can be qualified 
as artistic compositions in the strict sense of the term. Even those that come 
close to this description, such as Ibn Shahin’s collection of edifying tales, 
Kitab al-Faraj ba c da al-shiddah , 23 had theological overtones. Indeed the 
purpose of this latter work was to discourage Jews from reading Muslim 
works of a similar vein, by providing them with a Jewish alternative that 
encouraged at the same time faith in a divine justice. 

A unique representative of the adab genre, the Kitab al-Mufadarah wa-l- 
mudhakarah, was penned by the foremost Hebrew poet of Spain, Mosheh b. 
"Ezra. The author discusses the history and art of Hebrew poetry, 
displaying an uncommon appreciation of the literary and stylistic beauty of 

20 Partially published by B. Halper: Book of Precepts, Philadelphia, 1915. 

21 Cf. S. Abramson, R. Nissim Goon Lsbel/i Quinque, Jerusalem, 1965. 

22 Commentary on the Mishnah, ed. with a Hebrew trans. by Y. Qafib, Jerusalem, 1963-8; Responsa, ed. A. 

Freimann and J. Blau, Jerusalem, 1937-86. 

23 Ed. J. Obermann, The Arabic Original of Ibn Shahin’s Book of Comfort, New Haven, 1933; published in 
Arabic characters and reviewed by D. H. Baneth in Kirjath Sefer, xi, 350-7. 
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the Bible. Although more philosophical in nature, the sequel to this work, 
the Maqalat al-Hadiqah ft madni 3 l-majd % wa-l-fjaqiqah (“Garden of Meta- 
phorical and Literal Meaning”), as its title suggests, is also devoted to the 
question of rhetoric. When viewed in the light of the Shu c ubiyyah trends in 
Andalusia, the literary appraisal of scripture, developed in these two works, 
besides their didactic content, represents a Jewish reaction to the doctrine 
of the inimitable literary supremacy of the Qur’an as upheld by Muslim 
theology. 

ARABIC IN HEBREW CHARACTERS 

Although beyond the scope of Judaeo-Arabic as defined above, the vast 
volume of Arabic literature copied into Hebrew characters warrants at least 
a brief description. The extent of this literature, which has not been fully 
evaluated, 24 is of considerable significance not only as a register of the 
Arabic cultural influence on Judaism, but also because the copies of Arabic 
texts in Hebrew letters, when they do not represent the only surviving 
copies of primary works, often preserve superior readings owing to the fact 
that the Hebrew character is less prone to consonantal ambiguity than 
unpointed Arabic. 

These include a number of Arabic translations of classical works, 
unknown in Arabic transmission, such as the longer version of the pseudo- 
Theo/ogy of Aristotle, preserved in several Genizah manuscripts, 25 as well as 
philosophical and scientific texts of the Muslim period which have 
otherwise been lost. 26 As the practice of medicine was widespread amongst 
the Jews, this science is particularly well represented in Hebrew-letter 
versions. Among those not recorded by M. Steinschneider, which have not 
been preserved in Arabic characters, are Mu?affar al-DIn al-Ba c labakkI s {fl. 
630/1232) Mufarrif} al-nafs (Genizah MS, Cambridge Or. 103 5) and Hibatul- 
lah b. Jumay c ’s (d. 594/1198) history of medicine al-Kisalah al-$aldl)iyj)ah 
(MS Fenton, JA5). Curiously too there exists a Muslim commentary on 
Maimonides’ Hebrew code, the Mishneh Torah , composed by a Muslim, 
c Ala’ al-DIn al-Muwaqqit, preserved in Hebrew characters. 27 An interesting 

24 A considerable amount of material, especially in the Genizah, has come to light since M. 

Steinschneider’s “Manoscritti arabici in caratteri ebraici”, Bollettino Italianodegh Studi Oriental!, S, 
18 11 1 65-79, 82-7, 128-54, 333-8, and “Schriften der Araber in hcbriiischen Handschriften , 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, xlvii, 1893, 335-84. _ 

25 P. B. Fenton, “The Arabic and Hebrew versions of the Theology of Aristotle ” in J. Kraye, W. Ryan and 
C. Schmitt (eds.), Pseudo- Aristotle in the Middle Ages, London, 1986, 241-64. 

26 The well-known Calendar of Cordova, ed. R. Dozy, 1873. was also based on a MS in Hebrew 
characters. 

27 British Library, Add. 27.294, described by G. Margoliouth in “A Muhammadan commentary on 
Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah”, Jewish Quarterly Review, xm, 1901, 488-507, and E. Strauss, The Jews 
in Egypt and Syria , Jerusalem, 1944, 1, 35 J -6 O n Hebrew). 
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parallel to this phenomenon is afforded by the existence of an Arabic 
translation of a Hebrew chronicle, the Sefer ha-yfyasin 1 * by Abraham Zacuto 
(d. Damascus? c. 921/15 15). 

As a bibliographical corollary to this field of study, mention may be made 
of the several Hebrew translations of Arabic works of which the originals 
are at present lost. Until this century, certain works of the foremost Muslim 
philosophers, such as al-Farabl, al-Ghazall, Ibn Bajjah and al-BatalyawsI, 
were only known, at least in published form, by their Hebrew versions. An 
important neo-Platonic source, of which a Hebrew version only has been 
preserved, is the pseudo-Empedocles, Book of Five Substances P Indeed, as 
the Jews were prominently involved in the translation of Arabic works into 
Hebrew and Latin, it could be advantageous to speculate in the interest of 
textual criticism whether these translations were made from copies of 
Arabic works made in Hebrew characters. 30 Many of the foremost classics 
of Judaeo- Arabic literature were translated into Hebrew and some have 
exercised a lasting influence right down to modern times. This process was 
already initiated in the fifth/eleventh century with the school of Tobias b. 
Mosheh, who translated important Qaraite texts for the benefit of the non- 
Arabic reading sectarians of Byzantium. Likewise the Ibn Tibbon dynasty 
(southern France, sixth-seventh/twelfth-thirteenth centuries) made transla- 
tions of Judaeo-Arabic works for the benefit of French Jews. Later 
translations were primarily the consequence of a decline in the command of 
classical Judaeo-Arabic and also a cultural shift towards an increased use of 
Hebrew, mainly propagated by the Spanish exiles. Finally, there are even 
instances of Judaeo-Arabic works being “translated” into vernacular 
Arabic, sometimes curiously enough from Hebrew versions, for example, 
the “translation” of Sa c adyah’s version of the Pentateuch into vernacular 
Arabic by Issakhar b. Susan in the tenth/sixteenth century, 31 and the 
translation into “Berber” (i.e. vulgar Arabic) of Bahya b. Paquda’s Hiddyah 
ildfaraid al-qulub by Issakhar Sitruk. 32 We may also note Toledot Ya c aqdb 
Yosef (Jerba, 1954), a rendition into vulgar Arabic of Ibn Tibbon’s 
translation of Maimonides’ Thamani fusitl, by the last of the Judaeo-Arabic 
Mohicans, Yusuf Renassia (d. 1964), Rabbi of Constantine. 33 


28 MS Leiden, cod. Ar. 1499 (*)• 

29 Ed. D. Kaufmann , Studien iiber Salomon Ibn Gabirol, Budapest, 1899, 1-63. 

30 E.g. Nicolaus Praepositus’ Antidotarium; cf. Steinschneider, "An introduction to the Arabic 
literature of the Jews”, Jewish Quarterly Review, xn, 1900, 500-1. 

31 Cf. MS Sassoon 159, Catalogue, 1, 63. “ Jerba, 1919. 

33 Yosef Renassia de Constantine, Commentaire du Perek de Maimonide avec les S chapitres . . . traduits ert 
Judaeo- Arabe, Jerba, 1954. 
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THE STUDY OF JUDAEO-ARABIC LITERATURE 

Though it is true that the scientific study of Judaeo-Arabic literature was 
founded by the indefatigable efforts of Moritz Steinschneider (1816-1907) 
who, in 1845, at the time of the great works entitled bibliothecae , conceived 
of a Bibliotheca Arabico-Judaica (finally published in 1902), the great 
bibliographer did have some noteworthy predecessors. To be sure, 
knowledge of and interest in Arabic works had never ceased among 
oriental Jewry, who were still copying and composing Judaeo-Arabic 
works at the end of the ninth/fifteenth century. One of the last prolific 
copyists and authors of the East was Sa c adyah b. Dawud al- AdanI (active 
850-90/1446-85). Symptomatically his Madkhal al-tashmq li-l-ghdfilin was 
translated into Hebrew in the nineteenth century by Menasheh Sithon (d. 
1876) of Aleppo. The first Judaeo-Arabic printed work, Sa c adyah Ga’on’s 
Arabic version of the Pentateuch, appeared in Hebrew characters- in the 
Polyglot Pentateuch of Constantinople in 953/1546. Bibliographers have 
failed to recognize that this was in fact the first Arabic work to have been 
printed in the East. This version was subsequently transcribed into Arabic 
characters and used in the Paris Polyglot (1645) by Gabriel Sionita (15 77 
1 648), and later by Edward Pococke (1604-91) in the Walton Polyglot 
(London, 1657). Pococke’s interest in the Arabic writings of the Jews had 
no doubt been aroused by William Bedwell (1561-1632) of Tottenham, a 
pioneer of Arabic studies in modern England, and later, while serving as 
Anglican chaplain to the English merchants in Aleppo, Pococke made a 
special effort to acquire the Judaeo-Arabic manuscripts which now form 
part of the extensive holdings of the Bodleian Library, Oxford. Further- 
more the same scholar was also responsible for the first printing of a 
Judaeo-Arabic work in the West, an annotated selection from a manuscript 
acquired in Aleppo, and now known to be an autograph of Maimonides 
Arabic commentary on the M.ishnah , entitled Porta Mosis (Oxford, 1655)* 
This was incidentally also the first work printed in Hebrew characters at 
Oxford, if earlier transcriptions of Arabic into Hebrew characters are 
discounted. Pococke’s publications of Arabic may have been inspired by 
the scholarly collector Jacob Roman, whom he had befriended during his 
stay in the East (163 7-41), 34 and who had conceived a similar project in 
1634 to print the works of Maimonides in Judaeo-Arabic and Latin in 
Constantinople. 35 Pococke’s collection generated much interest, and 
Oxford henceforth became an important centre for a host of subsequent 
scholars whose interests, favoured by post-Reformation trends, were 
primarily in the grammatical and exegetical works composed by the Jews in 

34 L. Twells, Life of Dr E. Pococke, London, 1 8 1 6, 46. 35 See above, 465. 
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the Arabic tongue. The French orientalist Jean Gagnier (1670-1740), later 
to become professor of Arabic at Oxford, prepared an edition of Ibn 
Hayyuj’s treatise on punctuation. 36 German scholars, too, made the 
pilgrimage to Oxford, such as H. Paulus (1761-1851), who published 
Sa c adyah’s version of Isaiah in Arabic characters from an Oxford manus- 
cript (Jena, 1790). The following year, Christian Friedrich Schnurrer 
( I 7 2 4 — t^ 22 ), author of the famous bibliotheca arabica auctam nunc atque 
integrant ? 1 published part of Tanhum Yerushalml’s commentary on Judges 
at Tubingen, which renewed the interest in this late exegete initiated by 
Pococke, and was later pursued by Th. Haarbriicker (commentary on 
Samuel, Halle, 1 842), W. Cureton (commentary on Lamentations, London, 
1 843) and S. Munk (commentary on Habakkuk, Paris, 1 843). It must not be 
forgotten that the oriental manuscript collections of Europe were still very 
modest and that interest in Tanhum was prompted less by his intrinsic value 
as a late eclectic writer, than by the fact that he was one of the rare Judaeo- 
Arabic authors whose works were available at that time in the West. 

Solomon Munk (1803—67), a French orientalist of Prussian origin, must 
be considered together with Steinschneider as among the foremost pro- 
moters of Judaeo- Arabic studies. His contributions on Judaeo- Arabic 
lexicographers and philologists, 38 as well as his monumental edition of the 
Arabic original of Maimonides’ Guide for the Perplexed (Paris, 1 8 5 6-66, 400 
years after the first printing of Ibn Tibbon’s Hebrew version in Rome), 
completed when Munk was already totally blind, are significant milestones. 
His work was continued by Joseph Derenbourg (1 8 1 1-95) who undertook 
the edition of Sa c adyah’s exegetical works as well as the grammatical 
writings of Ibn Janah, 39 complementing the dictionary by the same author 
edited earlier by the Oxford orientalist and noted Judaeo- Arabist A. 
Neubauer (1837-1901). 

Noteworthy amongst those who also worked in Oxford was the Polish 
scholar B. Goldberg (1800-84), who collaborated with J. J. L. Barges (well 
known for his publication of some works of Yefet b. C A1I the Qaraite) on the 
edition of Ibn Quraysh’s Kisalah (Paris, 1857). 

The second generation of the “Science of Judaism” included Ignaz 
Goldziher (1850-1921), who ever since his doctoral dissertation devoted to 
Tanhum Yerushalmi made important contributions to Judaeo- Arabic 
literature. The historical school founded by H. Graetz (1817-91) produced 

36 v™*rseiu, Paris, xv, 1856, 361-2. In 1727 Gagnier published a specimen ofSa'adyah’s 

Kifab al-Amanat in Arabic with a Latin translation. J? Halle, 1 8 1 1 . 

N, ° tlCC S “ f h> sc P h 1x0 Jchouda”, Journal Asiatique, xiv, 1842, 1-70; “Notice sur Abou 3 1 -Walid 
Merwan ibn Djana’h”, Journal Asiatique , xvi, 1850, 1-427. 

39 °f WreS C0 ”P l f? s ** R - Saadia hen Iose f al-Fayyoumi , Paris, 1893-1 900; Opuscules et traitis d’ Abou 7 - 1 Valid 
Merwan Ibn Djanah, Paris, 1880. 


a number of outstanding Judaeo- Arabic scholars, among them being W. 
Bacher (1850-1913), who worked mainly on grammatical texts, A. Har- 
kavy (1835-1919) and S. Poznanski (1864-1921), who dealt with Geonic 
and exegetical material. Among the pupils of the great orientalist Theodor 
Noldeke of the University of Strassburg, three at least devoted their efforts 
to the furtherance of Judaeo- Arabic studies: I. Friedlander (1876-1920), A. 

S. Yahuda (1877-1951), a Jew of Baghdadi origin, and H. Hirschfeld 
(1854-1934). The latter was to pioneer the investigation of the Judaeo- 
Arabic literary texts in the Cairo Genizah, brought to Cambridge by 
Solomon Schechter in 1896. 

Research into the Genizah collections of England, Russia and later, 
America, was to open up a new era in Judaeo-Arabic studies. While P. 
Kokowzow (1861-1942) and A. Borisov (1903-42) collated the grammati- 
cal and philosophical writings of the Leningrad Genizah, collected by the 
Qaraite scholar A. Firkowitsch and now virtually inaccessible to western 
scholars, J. Mann (1888-1940) worked on the documentary material, 
mainly in Cambridge, paving the way for the modern school of S. D. 
Goitein. I 

In his research on Judaeo-Arabic philology, S. Skoss (1884—1953) also 
exploited the grammatical writings preserved in the Genizah. His work has 
been carried on by present-day scholars such as S. Abramson, N. Allony 
and M. Zucker. Bordering on the field of Genizah research L. Nemoy and 
A. S. Halkin have been prominent in the editing of major Judaeo-Arabic 
texts, whereas the Jerusalem school established by D. H. Baneth (1893- 
1973) and his pupil J. Blau has laid the scientific basis for the philological 
study of these texts. The industrious Yemeni scholar, Y. Qafifr, is 
continuing to edit or re-edit and translate into modern Hebrew several 
classical Judaeo-Arabic texts, while his compatriot Y. Ra§abl has made 
important contributions to the bibliography of Yemeni Judaeo-Arabic 
literature. Of late the foremost master of Judaeo-Arabic philosophical 
literature has been the French scholar G. Vajda (1908-81). 

CONCLUSION 

Despite the broadening interest in Judaeo-Arabic studies in recent decades, 
especially in the wake of the dissolution of a Jewish presence in Arab lands, 
much primary research remains to be done, mainly in the editing and 
exploiting of hitherto unpublished yet prominent texts. The possibilities of 
research afforded by the mass of Arabic writings harboured by the Cairo 
Genizah appear unlimited. There remain many uncatalogued collections of 
material, and the harvest of Arabic Bible translations and exegetical texts 
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promises to be particularly abundant. Progress in this respect is hindered by 
the refusal of the Soviet authorities to make available the considerable 
treasures of Judaeo-Arabic literature to be found in the Leningrad 
collections. On the other hand, little progress has been made in research 
into the sizeable literary output of Yemeni Jewry, much of which still 
remains in manuscript.^ Indeed even some of the important works 
mentioned by Skoss over twenty-five years ago in his proposed programme 
of further studies in Judaeo-Arabic literature have neither been published 
nor adequately investigated.* 1 It is only when this task has been achieved 
that a proper appraisal can be attempted of the important status Judaeo- 
Arabic literature deserves, both as a reflection and a repository of the wider 
sphere of Arabic letters. 

<° Some philosophical texts have been published by Y. Qafih in Sefunot, xvi, 1980; others have been 
pointed out by F. Rosenthal in “From Arabic books and manuscripts v; a one-volume library of 
Arabic philosophical and scientific texts in Istanbul”, journal of the American Oriental Society, lxxv 
!9J5- The Yemeni Jews also composed some poetry in Arabic: cf. W. Bacher, Die Hehrdische send 
Arabtsche Poesie der Juden Jemens, Budapest, 1910. 

4 ‘ S ' ‘‘ Sl ! ggCStions for furthcr studi « in Judaeo-Arabic literature” in S. Lowinger, J. Somogyi 
and A. Scheiber (eds.), I. Goldyher Memorial, 11, Jerusalem, 1958, 42-9. 


CHAPTER 28 


THE TRANSLATION OF GREEK MATERIALS 
INTO ARABIC 


The Arabic translation movement begins among non-Arabs, non-Muslims, 
neo-Muslims or heretical Muslims, as one phase of a much larger process at 
the interface between cultures. The Greek to Syriac translating which 
preceded and accompanied the translation of Greek works into Arabic is 
another phase of the same larger process. 1 A salient aspect of this great 
meeting of eastern and western civilizations is the Hellenization of Islam. 
For all the centres of intellectual activity in western Asia during the 
formative period of Islamic civilization — the surviving Christian centres of 
medical, logical, historical and Biblical learning at Edessa, Nisibin, and 
Qinnasrln, the Talmudic academies of Sura and Pumpeditha, the medical 
centre of Jundlshapur, the pagan astronomical and astrological centre at 
Harran, the fire temples of Magian Persia, the Buddhist centres of Balkh, 
and the Indian observatories of Ujjain 2 — exhibit traditions of learning 
centuries old and deeply imbued with the spirit of Hellenism and with 
detailed knowledge of the Greek sciences and arts, often studied in the 
original texts, or (for us even more important) in translation or adaptation. 

The new Islamic civilization which presided over the dissolution of the 
Sasanid Persian empire and effectively sealed the ‘ lower tier of former 
Byzantine provinces against Byzantine political control, which absorbed 
large numbers of Jewish, Christian, pagan and Magian converts and 
imposed the terms for coexistence with the unconverted, was not and by the 
very nature of its success could not be so radically creative or destructive as 
to exclude all that it found in the new-won lands. The religion at the core of 
that civilization was consciously akin to Judaism and Christianity in their 
Hellenized phases and from the beginning had assimilated what was 
amenable to it and rejected only what it could not absorb. Correspondingly, 
with translation from the Greek we find tremendous openness in the early 
centuries of Islam, only later followed by a gradual closing of the floodgates 
of Greek influence. This openness is neither passive nor undirected but is 

' See CHALUP, ch. 11. 

2 See De Lacy O’Leary, How Greek Science Passed to the Arabs, London, 1948, 105, 150. 
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motivated from the start by an active and witting search for solutions to 
pragmatic problems. 

Beyond the Greek arts and sciences, in poetry, history, fiction and drama, 
the Greek materials enter more haphazardly. The influences become more 
complex and subtle than in technical and scientific fields. Not that the 
Arabic writers were incapable, but because the works, even if translated, 
were of indirect application to the concrete problems Arabic writers 
confronted. As the content of Islam gradually defined itself, there was 
reaction as well as selection. But by the time it was possible clearly to 
discern the underlying premises of Greek thought and contrast them with 
a coherent body of Islamic ideas, the movement was completed and the 
mark had been made: what had been sought in the Greek canon had been 
made over into Arabic, and what was assimilable — not without struggle, 
but all the more decisively for that — had become constitutive in the new 
Islamic identity. 

The cosmopolitan character of the movements that fostered knowledge 
of Greek sciences is pronounced under the early c Abbasids, who regarded 
the achievement of a certain form of cultural integration under their Islamic 
banner as a central mission of the dynasty. The increasingly systematic 
sponsorship of translation from the Greek during these reigns reflects the 
policy of the monarchs and their viziers to adopt what they saw as the most 
useful elements of the pre-Muslim substrate cultures as a matter of 
expediency or even urgency. 

When al-Man§ur (reigned 136-5 8/754-75) laid the foundations of Bagh- 
dad in 146/762, he was attended by two astrologers, Nawbakht (d. c. 160/ 
776-7) and Masha 3 allah (d. c. 200/8 1 5), a Persian (former Zoroastrian) and a 
Jew from Balkh. Nawbakht, a translator from Pahlavi, wrote works on 
astrology and related subjects. Masha 3 allah (Albumasar) wrote on astral 
“sympathies”. Their task was to plan the city to optimize such influences. 
Great care was taken in selecting the hour for the deposition of the 
foundation stone. Al-Man$ur felt no qualms in using sciences of non-Arab 
origin and pagan premises. His vizier, Khalid b. Barmak, came from a line 
of Buddhist abbots of Balkh who became Zoroastrians not long before the 
Muslim conquest. As Muslims, the Barmakids were ministers, com- 
manders, governors - virtual creators of the c Abbasid vizierate. Their 
power reached its acme in the reign of Harun al-Rashld before their great 
purge in 187/803. The influence was a Hellenizing one; for the family had 
extensive knowledge of what Greek civilization had to offer. In Umayyad 
times the translating and adapting of Greek works had been sporadic and of 
no great quality or intellectual penetration. Under the early c Abbasids 
translation became a regular state activity. Manuscripts were sought out. 


Free adaptation gave way to commentary. Objective standards and philo- 
logical methods came to govern the translation procedure. Within a single 
lifetime evolving canons of accuracy and clarity rendered obsolete the work 
of several generations of earlier translators. A vast amount of new matter 
was translated, no longer for purely ad hoc needs, but sometimes in a 
conscious effort to complete an author’s canon, or support the growth of a 
science - not for praxis, but for comprehension, as a prelude to original 

work. 

One tradition has it that the Siddhdnta (an astronomical treatise and 
tables) of the Hindu mathematician Brahmagupta (b. ad 598) was first 
translated in the reign of al-Man§ur, but finding the work too difficult for its 
intended recipients (who had hoped, no doubt, to apply it to astrological 
and other “practical” calculations), Ja c far al-Barmakl advised Harun al- 
Rashld to prepare the ground by sponsoring translations of Euclid’s 
Elements and Ptolemy’s Megale Syn taxis, the Almagest. The story is dubious, 
but it gives a sense of the exploratory nature of the first Arabic enquiries 
into the Greek sciences: the impelling interest in solutions to practical 
problems, the discovery of unsuspected complexities and the resort to the 
more comprehensive, logically elementary and conceptually radical founts 
of Greek science. With Ptolemy came not merely data (which the Arabs - 
once oriented - could observe for themselves), but the Ptolemaic cosmos, 
with its Weltanschauung , and the conception that science offers models of 
explanation rather than pictures of the universe. With Euclid came not 
merely the theses of geometry, which might be rediscovered empirically, 
but the imperious and compelling ideals of mathematical rigour and system 
and of science as a pure, theoretical enterprise. 3 

The Greeks themselves were not always universal in their outlook, but 
(like Egypt to the Greeks) their thought represented a vast widening of 
horizons for Islam. Greek thought was often most challenging where it was 
parochial, and so strikingly alien to the notions a Muslim had been raised to 
take for granted. Al-Ghazal! dated the birth of his critical awareness from 
his recognition of other cultures. 4 But Greek literature offered more than 
the exotic: its disciplines promised to replace naive with critical thinking; its 
ideals might undercut the dogmas of the disciplines themselves. As al- 
Ghazall observed, once the glass of unquestioning faith is broken, it cannot 
be repaired unless melted down and formed anew. 

Greek writings were seen initially, in the phrase Richard Walzer was 
fond of citing, as a treasure house of truth - a body of data to be drawn 

J Sec B. Spinoza, Ethic I, app., ed. C. Gebhardt, n, 79, »*9ff- As al-GhazaR urges (see below, n. 45), « 
is not the content of mathematics but its pretensions to rigour that challenge faith. For models o 
explanation, see Maimonides, Guide , 11, 9, 24; cf. 1 1 . 

4 Al-Munqidh min al-efalal , ed. F. Jabre, Beirut, 1959, to-i 1; trans. 61. 
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upon. The official translating institution at Baghdad was called Bayt al- 
Hikmah (“House of Wisdom”); the library from which it grew, Khizanat 
al-Hikmah ( Storehouse of Wisdom ”). 5 The ideal of learning as an 
ongoing dialectic pursued for its own sake was at the start just another of 
the notions which lay in the library amongst the books. 

The medical capabilities of Jundlshapur, not far distant from Baghdad, 
were of more immediate interest. Founded by Nestorians fleeing Byzantine 
persecution in the sixth century ad, the school/hospital, under Sasanid 
imperial protection, laid the basis for the Islamic bimdristdn. The ancient 
linkage of Greek medicine with the cult of Asclepius had long been cut, and 
the physicians followed a cosmopolitan tradition joining Greek, Syrian, 
Persian, Hindu and Jewish scholars in the common enterprise. The Greek 
texts and Syriac summaries used were prototypes for the work of the Arabic 
translators. In 148/765 al-Man§ur invited the director of the complex, Jurjls 
b. Jibrll b. Bakhtlshu (d. 1 54/771) to heal his stomach. The treatment was 
successful and the physician was kept at court for several years, leaving the 
hospital under his son Bakhtlshu c (d. 185/801). The latter in turn served al- 
Hadl, brother and predecessor of Harun al-Rashld. Even the intrigues 
which caused his dismissal could not prevent his recall in an emergency in 
171/787 and ultimate selection as chief court physician. He, his son Jibrll (d. 
212/828) and grandson Bakhtlshu c (d. 256/870) continued in the service of 
Harun, al-Amln, al-Ma 5 mun, al-Mu c tasim, al-Wathiq and al-Mutawakkil. A 
descendant, Jibrll b. Ubaydullah b. Bakhtlshu c (d. 396/1006) served under 
the Buwayhids and Marwanids and was wooed bootlessly by the Fatimids. 
The powerful Christian house of Bakhtlshu c (Pahlavi for “Saved of Jesus”) 
served the Abbasids far longer than the Barmakids and nearly as stormily. 
Jurjls is credited with the authorship of a pandect. Jibrll, his grandson, was 
a patron of translators. Abu Sa c Id c Ubaydullah b. Jibrll (d. 450/1058) wrote 
a medical/philosophical dictionary and a treatise on love. Neither genre 
existed in Arabic before the penetration of Greek medical thinking . 6 At the 
earliest stage there was little thought of the effects which delving into the 
sciences behind the Greek arts might have, but there was curiosity. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE TRANSLATION MOVEMENT 

Muhammad b. c Abdullah b. al-Muqaffa c is listed among the first translators 
of Greek logical and medical works into Arabic in the time of al-Man§ur . 7 

5 See El 2 , “Bayt al-hikma”, and above, ch. 19. 

6 See El 2 , “Bukhtlshu'”; Sarton, Introduction, 1, 512, 537, 573; Ibn al-Nadlm, Fihrist, trans. B. Dodge, 

697. 7 El 2 , “Ibn al-Mukaffa c ”; Peters, Aristotle and the Arabs, 59. 


The more celebrated father, ‘Abdullah b. al-Muqaffa c , was a wealthy 
member of the secretarial class. His well-known translations of Persian 
works, adaptation from the Pahlavi of the Indian favourite Katilah wa- 
Dimnah , and the surviving original works bearing his name reflect his 
Iranian and Zoroastrian background, and his rationalist bent. The same 
discontent with narrowness that shines through in the father’s translation / 
adaptations may have impelled the son to look into the logic of Aristotle 
and the findings of Greek medical science. According to the tradition, 8 his 
forays into the Organon carried him as far as the Posterior Analytics. Known 
to the Arabs as the “Book of Demonstration”, this work had reputedly 
seemed forbidding to the Bishops of IJarran and Edessa. They may not 
have banned it, but their commentaries and translations do huddle around 
the earlier parts of the Organon. In time the Arabic Posterior Analytics would 
represent the demands of proof, against which all arguments of kalatn and 
the sciences must be tested. Repression in the first years of the translation 
movement might have halted the natural progress to the Posterior Analytics , 
but, in fact, the pressure was in the opposite direction, and the development 
was irreversible: one cannot unlearn the claims of rigour. 

In Umayyad times, Masarjawayh, a Jewish physician, had translated the 
Pandects of Ahrun of Alexandria, a Monophysite, probably from Syriac, 
during the reign of Marwan I (reigned 64—5/683—85). Now Abu Yahya b. 
al-Bajrlq (i.e. Patricius, d. c. 182-90/798-806) translated Hippocrates and 
Galen, the Tetrabiblos of Ptolemy and other writings at the behest of al- 
Man$ur. Harun’s interest in astronomy again was practical: the rise of the 
c Abbasids was seen as an epoch signalled in the stars, and the rulers were 
eager to know their share in history. MashsFallah’s Kitab al-Ouwal wa- l-nifyai 
is not the “Book of States and Creeds”, but, takes dawlah (pi. duwal ) in its 
astrologically freighted sense, i.e. “The Book of Epochs and Heritages . 9 
Astrology however rests on astronomy. Ibn al-Ba$r!q s translation for al- 
Man§ur of Ptolemy on judicial astrology was commented upon by c Umar b. 
al-Farrukhan al-Tabari and complemented by Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. 
Habib al-Fazari’s translation from the Sanskrit of the Siddhdnta ( Sindhind ). 10 
Muhammad (d. 191/806) was apparently continuing work begun by his 
father, Ibrahim al-Fazarl (d. 161/777), an expert on astronomy and the 
calendar, and the first Muslim to construct an astrolabe. He is said to have 
started work on the Siddhdnta in the middle of the second/eighth century. 

8 See Fakhry, Islamic Philosophy, 6; Madkour, L’Organon d’Aristote, 3 1-2. Al-Farabi’s claims to primacy 
in penetrating the Posterior Analytics are known to be tendentious - partly from his own testimony. 
See F. W. Zimmermann, Al-FarabTs Commentary on Aristotle's De Inter pretatione, Oxford, 1981, 
cv-cxii. 

9 Cf. Kasail Ikhwan al-$afa 5 in Goodman, The Case of the Animals vs. Man, 5-7, 5 °, 7*~5 . j6 °- 

10 Cf. above, ch. 17, 302. 
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MashsPallah had already written a book on the technique of astrolabe 
construction. But not until the late third/ninth century, when Ishaq b. 
Hunayn and Thabit b. Qurrah had published revised versions of the 
Almagest and Tetrabiblos, and Yahya b. Mansur and Ahmad b. ‘Abdullah 
Habash al-Hasib al-Marwaz! had corrected the astronomical tables, was 
Arabic astronomy soundly grounded. Observations were still being refined 
in the ninth/fifteenth century under Ulugh Beg. 

Harun al-Rashld routinized and enlarged translation activity. The 
caliph s education under Barmakid influence doubtless contributed to this. 
Rich manuscript collections were in the booty he won at Amorium and 
Ankara, and al-Man§ur acquired Euclid and Greek books on the physical 
sciences by a diplomatic request to the Byzantine emperor. The library 
gathered at Baghdad was a reference tool for physicians and astronomers, 
and large enough to need a librarian. Harun appointed a translator of 
Persian works, al-Fatfl, son of the Nawbakht who had served his grand- 
father in the founding of Baghdad . 1 1 

As the recurrent lineages show, the interest in Greek arts and sciences 
was sufficiently sustained to support a class of specialists; and the materials 
these experts produced held and enlarged their initial interest and that of 
their patrons. Thus the movement grew. Yahya b. al-Bafriq, whose father 
had translated for al-Man§ur, went far beyond his father, working in a team 
under al-Hasan b. Sahl al-SarakhsI, who had a concerted interest in 
astrology. Besides such medical works as Hippocrates’ On the Signs of Death 
and Galen’s De Theriacaad Pisonem, Yahya translated into Arabic Aristotle’s 
De Caelo et Mundo , De Anima , Meteorologia , the nineteen zoological books 
and a version of Plato’s Timaeus . 12 Although the last may have been Galen’s 
compendium, and the De Anima was probably from Themistius’ version, 
these accessions of major works of Greek speculative philosophy mark a 
turning-point. The Timaeus is the locus classicus of Greek cosmological 
enquiry. Its key thematic sentences, which solve the Greek problem of 
change (and, in principle, the monotheistic problem of creation) by the bold 
expedient of distinguishing the intellectual from the sensible realm, are 
strikingly placed at the beginning of the Arabic translation of Galen’s 
version 13 - more prominently than in the original dialogue, which requires 
pages of preliminaries before setting forth the famous argument, which 
Galen highlights like a student text. De Caelo bears Aristotle’s vigorous 

11 O’Leary, Greek Science, 131-3. For Harun’s raids, see Hitti, History, 310. For al-Manjur and al- 
Ma’mun’s gathering Euclid and other MSS, see Ibn Khaldun, Muqaddimah, trans. Rosenthal, 115-6. 

12 Sarton, Introduction, 5 36; Fakhry, Islamic Philosophy, 8-9. 

13 Galeni Compendium Timaei Platonis in P. Kraus and R. Walzer (eds.), Corpus P/atonicum Medii Aevi. 
Plato Arabus, London, 195 1, 1, 3-4; trans. 36ff. 
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refutation of the view that the world has a beginning. De Anima argues for 
the view that neither body nor soul, but only the intelligence is immortal. 
These works presented considerable challenges to the dogmatically 
inclined. Controversy, for that very reason, rendered access to them 
imperative. 

Yahya b. al-Bajrlq’s Syriac translations apparently included Aristotle’s 
Historia Animalium and Political That he worked with the Politics is a 
tantalizing fact, for it is the only work of Aristotle to the best of our 
knowledge not translated into Arabic during the great age of translations 
from the Greek. While searching for the Politics for the caliph, Yahya is said 
to have found the apocryphal Secretum secretorum (Sirr al-asrar), a medley of 
folk wisdom and superstitions about diet, physiognomy and many other 
subjects, which circulated widely throughout the Middle Ages under the 
false banner of its ascription to Aristotle. The Arabic introduction 
represents Yahya as the translator of this melange from a Greek original 
unknown to us, perhaps in fact a Syriac collation from Greek sources . 15 The 
translators were interested in every sort of useful knowledge; the very 
distinction between critical and popular thought was among the flotsam 
brought in with the widening eddy of their interest. Such distinctions were 
certainly not among the original objects of their enquiry. 

What was sought was what was useful, but the concept of the useful was 
itself becoming enlarged. From one point of view Plato s theory of ideas 
might prove useful; so could rigorous logic and theoretic knowledge, or 
Aristotle’s speculations on justice and statecraft. Translations were under- 
taken initially to learn the therapy for a given disease, to solve a practical 
problem of geometry or engineering, to make available methods by which 
future events could be predicted or human fortunes made secure, to acquire 
tools for refuting a theological adversary. But the Greek works bear with 
them their own context, assumptions, cross references — above all, their 
own problematic. One work leads on to another. Insensibly but inexorably, 
pragmatic interest breeds academic expertise, the drive to completeness, of 
scholarship or system. Whole sciences become the empires to annex — 
mathematics, logic, medicine, physics, astronomy, metaphysics. 

By the end of the second/eighth century support for translating had 
widened. Physicians, gentleman-scholars and courtiers sponsored transla- 
tions, and the translators took on disciples, scribes and amanuenses. Book- 
binding and paper-making had become important crafts, and the work of 
the translators met the small but eager market for the preconcerted 
knowledge that booksellers could dispense. The churches too were active. 

U Sarton, Introduction, 556. 15 Fakhry, Islamic Philosophy, 8-9. 
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Theodore abu Qurrah (c. 122— 205/740— 820), 16 the first Christian author of 
important works in Arabic, championed the thought of John of Damascus 
(d. c. 131/745) among the pagans, Manichaeans, Jews, Muslims and 
$abians. As the Arabic translator of Damascened work and as a polemicist 
in his own right, he played a yet larger role: his work invites, in fact 
demands, a Muslim and a Jewish Arabic kalatn , in much the way that 
exposure to Aristotle would tempt the speculatively inclined to try their 
hands at falsafah, and as, in fact, two centuries before, exposure to Jewish 
and Christian scriptures had provoked Muhammad first to conceive an 
Arabic qur an. By the third/ninth century al-Jahiz could write that every 
Muslim deems himself a mutakallim. 

AL-MA MUN AND THE TRANSLATION OF GREEK WORKS 

Al-Ma 3 mun went far beyond his father in establishing routine support for 
the translation of Greek works. His famous Bayt al-Hikmah, formally 
instituted at Baghdad in 21 5/830, sponsored translation as its main activity 
and employed a regular staff of scholars including the learned Christian 
Yulianna b. Masawayh (d. 243/857), whose father had served at Jundlsha- 
pur, and who had been physician to Harun and director of the Baghdad 
bimaristan; al-Hajjaj b. Mafar, translator of Ptolemy and Euclid; Yahya b. al- 
Bafriq; Sahl b. Harun and SaTd b. Harun; the “curator”, Salman of Harran; 
a supporting staff of copyists, binders and other skilled workers; and the 
celebrated brothers known as the Banu Musa b. Shakir, whose learning and 
wealth made them scientists and patrons of translation in their own right. 

Compared with the Khizanat al-Hikmah or library of Harun, al- 
Ma'mun’s Bayt al-Hikmah was a far more ambitious institutional under- 
taking, patterned more on the example of Jundlshapur. The shift in 
conception is significant: learning is not seen as quite so static and complete 
as in the previous generation; scholarship is an activity, and the academy is 
its aegis. The library remains the nucleus, with the Greek texts at its 
scientific core. But the library is a planned collection. Salman, a translator of 
Aristotle and conversant with Pahlavi, was sent with a delegation of 
scholars to Constantinople for manuscripts. Al-Ma 3 mun sought repeatedly 
but failed to lure away the Byzantine mathematician Leo, head of the 
imperial university at Constantinople. Investigators from the Bayt al- 
Hikmah set up observatories at Baghdad and near Palmyra. They correctly 
measured the inclination of the ecliptic at 23 0 33' and accurately calculated 
the circumference of the earth. 

16 El 2 , “Abu Kurra”; Peters, Allah' s Commonwealth. 118-19. 


THABIT B. QURRAH 

Besides sponsoring the Bayt al-Hikmah, al-Ma 3 mun was a patron of 
philosophers, philologists, Traditionists, jurists, mathematicians, 
physicians, alchemists and astrologers. Yet we must not confuse the 
caliph’s liberality with liberalism. G. Sarton 17 is surprised that al-Ma 3 mun 
“combined in a remarkable way free thought and intolerance”, by support- 
ing Mu c tazilite rationalism and at the same time persecuting anti-Mu c tazi- 
lites, but the association of rationalism with liberalism is modern. Al- 
Ma 3 mun’s Mu c tazilism had more in common with the school’s Kharijite 
antecedents than with “free thought”. What is rationalistic in Mu c tazilism 
is the belief that human reason is adequate to determine whom it is 
appropriate for God to condemn. The translation policy was not a purely 
intellectual programme and would not have been undertaken solely on the 
basis of such justifications. Al-Ma 3 mun’s power rested on a complex 
balance of ethnic, credal, personal and political dynamics. His publishing 
four treatises on behalf of the Mu c tazilite thesis of the created Qur an played 
a part in the maintenance of that balance. 18 So did his abortive attempt to 
reunite the Shl c ah and the Sunnis by declaring the Shi I pretender All al- 
Ri<Ja (d. 203/818) his heir, on the Sunni grounds that he was the man most 
fit to be caliph. Al-Ma 3 mun appears to have inaugurated his notorious 
mifynah or “inquisition” in an attempt to restrain traditionalism. The same, 
it seems, can be said of the programme of translating Greek works. The 
patronage was pragmatic in motive. Ultimately its political odour harmed 
the very growth the caliph sought to foster. As F. E. Peters remarks: “The 
‘foreign sciences’ supported and encouraged so assiduously by al-Ma mun 
may have suffered in the end by their association with the Caliph’s Shi c ite 
and Mu c tazilite sympathies.” 19 

THABIT B. QURRAH 

Yet the scope of the heightened translation activity and the fuller articula- 
tion of thought it fostered far outran any initial aim of the original sponsors. 
The Banu Musa b. Shakir became rivals to al-Ma 3 mun in the quest for 
manuscripts, sending their own agents to Byzantium. They are said to have 
spent some 500 gold dinars a month on translation, and used the work to 
write pioneering Arabic treatises on machines, mathematics, astronomy 
and theologically freighted topics like the atom and the eternity of the 
world. 20 Among the translators they patronized were the $abian mathema- 

17 Introduction, 557-8. 

18 See W. M. Watt, The Formative Period of Islamic Thought, Edinburgh, 197J, 179- 

19 Allah's Commonwealth, 169. 

20 Sarton, Introduction, 5 60; Ibn al-NadTm, Fihrist, trans. Dodge, 585; Fakhry , Islamic Philosophy, 1 o. For 
the writings of the Banu Musa b. Shakir, see above, ch. 14, 264—6. 
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tician Thabit b. Qurrah (221—88/836—901) and the great translator/ 
physician Hunayn b. Ishaq. 

The §abians, pagan star- worshippers of Harran, by a genial fiction were 
identified (in al-Ma mun’s time) with the Quranic monotheists known as 
“al-$abi 3 ah”. They were thus deemed “Scripturaries” (ahl al-kitab), subject 
like Jews and Christians to differential taxation, but not to compulsory 
Islamization. The Harranian tradition was in fact a surviving vestige of the 
astral religiosity widely popular in late antiquity. It preserved systematic 
knowledge of Greek astrology, neo-Pythagoreanism and philosophy. With 
the §abians of Harran, as with the Nestorians and Monophysites, philos- 
ophy of a certain sort was vital to communal survival. So Thabit did not 
work in isolation. He founded a school of mathematicians and astrologers 
continued by his son, two grandsons and a great-grandson. Among other 
works, they translated Archimedes and Appolonius of Perga, valuable texts 
for engineering but also for physical theory and geometry. The neo- 
Pythagorean ontology/number theory developed by the neo-Platonist 
Nicomachus of Gerasa was well known to Thabit, who produced an Arabic 
version of his (second century ad) “Introduction to Arithmetic”, the Kitab 
al-Madkhal ila ilm al-adadA Thabit moved on from his post with the Banu 
Musa to serve as astrologer to the caliph al-Mu c taqlid. His translations from 
Greek and Syriac included a compendium of medical writings and 
improved versions of Ptolemy’s Almagest and Euclid’s Elements. He 
commented on Aristotle s Physics — the prime source for the analyses of 
time, motion, causality and matter by which philosophers defended the 
eternity of the cosmos - and wrote a Kitab ft Tabaf al-kawdkib wa- 
ta' thirdtihd (“On the Natures and Influences of the Stars”), to give the 
conceptual backgrounds of the astrological art, whose results were widely 
sought by monotheists, but whose pagan underpinnings were not fully 
acknowledged by them.22 Besides Thabit’s numerous works on mathemat- 
ics and astrology, he wrote a work on ethics, an “Elucidation of the 
Allegories of Plato s Republic”, a work on music, and paraphrases of 
Aristotelian logical works .23 All the work is of a piece: for initiates of neo- 
Pythagorean neo-Platonism mathematicals were the intermediary reality 
between Platonic forms and particulars. The stars were the linkage between 
embodied and disembodied being. Ethics and politics were the importation 
into life of mathematically harmonious relations discovered by logic, 
exampled in the heavens, and echoed in musical harmonies. 

21 Ed. W. Kutsch, Beirut, 1959; for Thabit’s translations, see Hitti, History, 314. 

22 Sec S. M. Stem, “New information about the authors of the ‘Epistles of the Sincere Brethren’,” 
Islamic Studies, in, 1964, 407, 412-13; cf. Maimonidcs, Guide, hi, 29-30. 

23 Fakhry, Islamic Philosophy, 17; 168, n. 18. 
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Idunayn b. Ishaq al-Tbadl 24 is the most significant individual translator and 
noted by Ibn Khallikan as the most industrious. Son of a Nestorian Arab 
pharmacist of al-HIrah, Hunayn was bilingual in Syriac and Arabic. He 
studied medicine at Baghdad under Yulianna b. Masawayh of the Bayt al- 
Hikmah, himself a pupil of Jibrll b. Bakhtlshu c and translator of items from 
the booty manuscripts of Ankara and Amorium. Unable to cope with 
Hunayn’s enquiries, Yuhanna dismissed him. Hunayn may have travelled 
to Byzantium or Alexandria. When he reappeared in Baghdad after more 
than two years’ absence he had mastered Greek. Ibn Masawayh put him to 
work as a translator; but he soon left, preferring to work for independent 
patrons, such as the Banu Musa. He became chief physician to the caliph al- 
Mutawakkil, who is said to have supported a translation institute under 
Hunayn. Exposed to the usual court intrigues, Hunayn was imprisoned for 
some months; his property and library were sequestered, but he regained 
favour and held his medical post until his death. According to tradition, the 
cause of the caliph’s displeasure was the physician’s refusal on religious and 
Hippocratic grounds to procure a poison. The story itself is the stuff of 
palace legends. But poisons were among the earliest subjects of interest in 
the translation repertoire, and a work by Galen on antidotes was among the 
first Idunayn attempted to translate as a youth. 

Hunayn translated works on medicine, philosophy, astronomy, math- 
ematics and magic. He translated the Septuagint and oversaw translations 
by his son Ishaq (d. 289/91 1), nephew Hubaysh b. al-Idasan, and disciples 
Tsa b. Yahya, Yahya b. Harun, Stephanus son of Basilius and Musa b. 
Khalid. Since none of these collaborators had Hunayn’s mastery of Greek, 
he usually did a primary translation into Syriac or sometimes Arabic. Ishaq 
and Hubaysh gave their work from the Greek to Hunayn for checking. 
Even before Ibn al-Nadlm works of his disciples were fathered upon 
Hunayn because his son’s name is simply the reverse of his own, while 
Hubaysh is orthographically nearly identical to his in Arabic script. 

Hunayn exercised critical control throughout his career over the output 
of his disciples, but their work should not be underrated. Hubaysh was an 
important medical translator, and it was Ishaq, Idubaysh and Isa who took 
primary responsibility for translating philosophic and mathematical mater- 
ials, including nearly all of Aristotle. Ishaq rendered the Categories , 
Hermeneutics , De Generatione et Corruption, Nicomachean Ethics with Por- 

2 « Sarton, Introduction, 611, 613; Hitti, History, 312-3; Fakhry, Islamic Philosophy, 13-4; see also above, 

ch. 19, 344-5- 
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phyry’s commentary, the spurious De Plantis , and parts of the Metaphysics as 
well as Plato’s Sophist and Timaeus . He also translated Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, Porphyry, Themistius, Nemesius of Edessa, Proclus, Euclid, 
Archimedes, Ptolemy and other Greek thinkers, and wrote on pharmaco- 
logy and the history of medical ideas. 

In Hunayn’s Risalah on his translations of Galen, some 129 Galenic 
works are listed, of which he names about 100 that he translated personally 
into Syriac or Arabic. For some he states doubts as to authenticity, based on 
the ancient sources; some, he confesses, are known to him only by title: he 
has searched for a work but failed to find it. A few of the works he saw in 
Greek Hunayn found himself without opportunity to translate. From the 
bibliography of Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Zakariyya 3 al-RazI, 25 we know 
that some of Galen’s works escaped Hunayn’s list, perhaps in part because 
he wrote the Risalah while deprived of access to his library, as he complains 
several times in the course of it. 26 While all of his translations presumably 
had some patron, Hunayn was clearly directing his efforts and those of his 
collaborators in the immense task of translating Galen systematically. 
Plainly held useful by its architect, the project was far from ad hoc. The 
works of Galen address whole families of problems, but must be allowed to 
proceed in their own way, thematically and systematically. Hunayn’s efforts 
ensured that Greek answers did not enter Arabic literature without Greek 
questions. The impact was heightened by the critical standards Hunayn set. 

As a young man Hunayn could impress others by reciting Homer in 
Greek. But he later saw that his first attempts at translating technical works 
were faulty; he returned, more experienced, to rework these. Recognizing 
that earlier translations into Syriac by Sergius of Ra 3 s al- c Ayn and Ayyub of 
Edessa were flawed, sometimes unintelligible, he redid these as well. As al- 
$afadl long after pointed out, 2 ? the old translators tended to proceed word 
by word. This inevitably led to inaccuracies, as there were not always exact 
equivalences between Greek and Arabic terms. Often the early workers 
would simply set down transliterations; their attempts to mimic dead 
metaphors and preserve Greek syntax made their translations opaque. 
Hunayn recognized the sentence as the unit of meaning and translated ad 
sensum. Yet he overcame the penchant of some early translators for loose 

Fistidrak mi baqiya min kutub jallnus minima lam yadhkuruh Hunayn wa-la JaHnus fi Fihristih” 

( On completing the listing of the remaining books of Galen which are not mentioned by Hunayn 
nor by Galen m his Index”); see Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist trans. Dodge; El\ ”01511008”, “Hunayn”.’ 

“ G. Bergstrasser, Hunajn b. Is/faq fiber die syriscben und arabischen Galen-Qbersetgungen , Leipzig 1925; 
“Neue Materialen zu Hunain Ibn Ishaq’s Galen-Bibliographie”, Abkandlungen fiir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, xvn, 2, 1932; M. Meyerhof, “New light on Hunain ibn Ishaq and his period” Isis viii 
1926. ’ 

27 Quoted by F. Rosenthal in “Galen: On Medical Experience ”, Isis, xxxvi, 1945 /6, 253; cf. Peters, Allah’s 
Commonwealth , 64. 
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paraphrase and summary. He struggled to create an Arabic and Syriac 
technical vocabulary. Recognizing the need for good texts, he worked with 
his colleagues on the collation of a critical text, taking account of variant 
readings, before beginning to translate, and emending his translations 
where important variants later turned up. Such methods set the standard 
for subsequent translators. Except in mathematics, which Hunayn never 
perfectly mastered, his translations are generally the first that did not 
require alteration for use by later readers. 

Besides his work on Galen from his youth until just before his death, 28 
Hunayn translated Hippocrates and assisted with the Materia Medica of 
Dioscorides, the standard Arabic pharmacopoeia: none of his disciples had 
his command of the Greek names of herbs and drugs. His decision to 
specialize in Galen was by no means casual. Galen may not have been the 
greatest Greek physician, but he was comprehensive, and his clarity had 
made his works standard texts in Alexandria. Galen’s teleological thinking 
had won him favour among monotheists long before the birth of Islam, and 
his balance of theory and empiricism made him attractive to medieval 
physicians who valued originality and openness to clinical experience, but 
also hankered for a firm conceptual and methodological framework. 
Galen’s eclectic work in philosophy, moreover, aided in integrating 
medical learning in a broader framework of scientific culture. 

The corpus led naturally to philosophic studies: Galen’s treatise On 
Demonstration , his work on Hypothetical Syllogisms , his Ethics, and his 
paraphrases of Plato’s Sophist , Parmenides, Cratylus, Euthydemus, Timaeus, 
Statesman, Republic and Laws, his Peripatetic treatise on the unmoved 
mover, Introduction to Logic and work on the Number of the Syllogisms were all 
translated by Idunayn, c Isa or Ishaq into Syriac or Arabic or both, often for 
Muhammad b. Musa b. Shakir. Hunayn and Isa translated a work of 
Galen’s entitled That the Best Physician should also be a Philosopher. It was 
natural to move on to works by Plato, Aristotle and their successors. To 
Hunayn and Ishaq are ascribed translations, paraphrases, elucidations and 
abridgements of Plato’s Republic, Aristotle’s Categories, De Interpretation , 
Analytica, Topica, Sophistica, Rhetorica, Physica, De Anima, Metaphysica, De 
Caelo and Magna Moralia ; and from the same school came numerous other 
translations of Aristotelian and neo-Platonic works. 

In his own right, Idunayn wrote summaries and outlines, introductions, 
anthologies, even medical catechisms in the manner of the Syriac Church. 

2 * Hunayn reports translating a Galenic work poorly from a bad MS into Syriac as » youth. At about 
forty, with a pupil, he made a critical text, which he retranslated using his new method Still later he 
made a new translation for Abu Ja'far Muljammad b. Musa b. Shakir (d. i 59 / g 73 ) ; His Arabic De 
Partibns Artis Medicae, begun some two months before his death from his own Syriac version, was 
completed by his son. 
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There were also works on ophthalmology, and reportedly, a world history. 
Extant are a treatise on the essential non-physicality of light, a neo-Platonic 
topos 29 and, in abridged form, a moderate apologetic work directed in part 
against Islam. Useful to translators was Hunayn’s Greek Grammar , but there 
is a speculative as well as a practical thrust in a treatise on the tides or on 
alchemy; and, in writing on the salinity of sea water, or on the rainbow, 
Hunayn exhibits interests in which the speculative side is dominant. All of 
his works 30 illustrate an acculturation of Greek thought within Arabic 
literature which goes far beyond praxis. His anthology of philosophical 
anecdotes bears much of the Hellenistic spirit. The dialogue between 
Christianity and Islam is conducted via Greek dialectic; and, when a 
monotheist ophthalmologist seeks the nature of light, he knows that this is 
a theologically freighted issue and turns to Aristotle and the neo-Platonists, 
much as his contemporaries sought in Galen and Hippocrates a scientific 
understanding of the human body and its management and care. 

A beneficiary of the first phase of translating activity was the Arab prince 
Abu Yusuf Ya c qub b. Ishaq al-Kindl, 31 called the philosopher of the Arabs. 
He employed two Christian translators, Astat (Eustathius), who translated 
for him most of Aristotle’s Metaphysics , and Ibn Na c imah al-Him$I, who 
rendered the enormously influential pseudo-Aristotelian Theology of Aristo- 
tle ? 2 The first original philosophic thinker in Islam, al-Kindl was not 
radically creative. He had independence of mind. But he knew that Greek 
materials held a rich experience which a physician or philosopher could 
little afford to ignore - materials structured into sciences with unexampled 
authority. 

Al-Kindl was asked, or so he says (for the mention of such an enquiry 
gave occasion for an intimate discourse, dedicatory note and clear state- 
ment of a problem, as the Risdlah evolved from letter to essay) to outline 
thoughts useful in combating depression. His patron, plainly, thought of 
metaphysic as a higher physic and hoped for a sort of verbal amulet to “keep 
constantly before his eyes” and so defeat anxiety and sorrow. The recipient 
got more than he bargained for. Al-Kindl offered a fair dose of anecdotes 
and wise sayings, as expected in a consolation, but added a vivid line of 
argument. Analysis of anxiety and sorrow leads to a rectification of the 
concept of happiness: anxiety is fear of loss; sorrow is the pain of loss. To 
free ourselves of these we must disengage from all that can be lost and yearn 
only for what we can hold without the fear of loss. But all things external 
can be lost. Only ideas are gained and held without dependence on 
externals. 

29 F/ 7 - 4 W wa-ljaqiqatih, ed. and trans. L. Cheikho, Mashriq, 11, 1899. 

30 See Fakhry, Islamic Philosophy, 12-15. 31 See above, ch. 20. 

32 Fakhry, Islamic Philosophy, 17-19. 
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Like all the materials in the Risalah ft 3 l-Hilah li-daf al-afcdn (“On How 
to Banish Sorrow”) this argument is abstracted from late Greek philos- 
ophy. 33 Still the cure is not acquired cheaply. We must look upon our loved 
ones as already lost if we are not to suffer sharply when we lose them. But 
further we must adopt an epistemology and ontology like Plato’s - 
positions of consequence for our way of life, but also for our idea of God. 
Al-Kindl defends his catholicity, adapting Aristotle’s acknowledgment of 
his predecessors and echoing Philo Judaeus ( fl . ad 39) by applying the 
sentiment to the insights of pagan philosophers: we should gratefully 
accept truth, even partial, where we find it - but not passively, for, as 
Aristotle also said, we must follow where argument leads. 34 The precept is 
close to al-Kindl’s heart. His arguments are painstaking, often over- 
cautious, striving to state each premise and turn. But, as he picks his way 
through a complex deduction, al-Kindl shows convincingly that it is 
argument, not authority, that he follows. And he does not follow blindly: 
almost all the best philosophers held that the divine ideas eternally imply 
the existence of particulars — thus that the world must be eternal. But al- 
Kindl adds creation to Aristotle’s four kinds of change. 

TRANSLATION AFTER yUNAYN 

The post-Hunayn phase in the translation of Greek works begins with 
Thabit’s contemporaries active in the late third/ninth early fourth/tenth 
centuries, Abu c Uthman al-Dimashql and Qus{a b. Luqa. Al-Dimashql was 
a Muslim disciple of Hunayn’s, attached long after his teacher s death to 
C A 1 I b. Tsa, “the Good Vizier,” and assigned by him to the superintendence 
of the hospitals of Baghdad, Mecca and Medina. Besides medical works he 
translated Aristotle’s Topics , Nicomachean Ethics, Physics iv (time, place, 
the void), De Generatione et Corruptione, Euclid, Porphyry’s Isagoge, and 
treatises by Alexander of Aphrodisias on colours, disembodied substances 
and growth. 35 The Ethics now reveals philosophy in full autonomy, seeking 
the good life and presenting the summum bonum as the divine life of the 
philosopher who directs all personal and public affairs, practical and 
speculative, by the rule of reason. The ethos is not obviously that of the 
Bible or the Qur 3 an: Aristotle holds that one theft does not make a thief, or 
one affair an adulterer, but there was a public interested in what philosophy 
as such had to say about ethics and was prepared to defer questions of 
whether and how the views of the philosophers squared with scripture. 

33 In M. A. Abu Ridah (ed.), Rasa Hal- KinJial-falsafijjab, Cairo, 19J0; H. Ritter and R. Walzer, Studs su 
al-Kindi, n, Rome, 1938. 34 See A. L. Ivry, trans., Al-KindTs Metaphysics, New York, 1974, 57ft. 

35 See M. Meyerhof, “New Light on Hunain Ibn Isljaq and his period”, bis, vm, 1926, 710; Fakhry, 
Islamic Philosophy, 17-18. 
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Qusta was a Christian, perhaps Greek by birth, as his name (Constans?) 
su 88 e ^\ Born in Baalbek (Heliopolis), he earned his bread as a physician 
and made his name as a medical translator. He excelled in philosophy, 
astronomy and mathematics. Aristotle, Plutarch, Diophantus, Theodosius, 
Autolycus, Hypsicles, Aristarchus of Samos and Hero were among the 
authors he translated freshly or in revision, at which he was a specialist. As a 
physician and thinker Ibn al-Nadlm rates him in some ways above Hunayn. 
A fine stylist in Greek, Syriac and Arabic, Qusfa travelled in Byzantine 
lands, securing works for translation. He wrote on poisons and antidotes, 
psychology, the atom, politics, logic, history and Greek thought. 36 

Abu Bishr Matta b. Yunus, the great Christian logician, founded the last 
major line of translators. A Greek from Syria, he was a student of al- 
Quwayrl, a logician-commentator; of al-MarwazI, a Syriac-speaking 
physician; of one Theophilus; of the Muslim secretary, theologian and 
physical theorist, Ibn Karnlb; and of a certain Benjamin, perhaps Benjamin 
al-Nihawandl, the second founder of Qaraism. Abu Bishr was the teacher of 
Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Farabl, whom Arabic tradition styles (after 
Aristotle) the Second Teacher”. Among Abu Bishr’s many translations 
were the commentaries of Alexander of Aphrodisias on Aristotle’s De 
Caelo , De Generatione et Corruptione and the theologically crucial book 
Lambda of the Metaphysics with Alexander of Aphrodisias’ commentary. 
Such works barred later philosophers from making as free as al-Kindl had 
with the ideas of change and generation. Abu Bishr commented on the 
Organon , including the Posterior Analytics , 37 and wrote on the conditional 
syllogism, the bastion of propositional logic. 

The ancient rivalry of propositional and class logic was crucial to the 
intellectual revolution in which philosophy was to claim dominance over 
theology, and al-Farab! would affirm the world’s eternity and avow neo- 
Platonic emanation as the truth behind the scriptural myth of creation. For 
in the hypothetical syllogistic of the kalam any proposition could be 
entertained. There was no a priori basis to exclude anything imaginable. But 
in the predicate logic of Aristotle certain events (including ex nihilo 
creation) could be ruled out a priori , as argued in Physics IV, De Caelo , and 
other now classic lociP 8 

Abu Zakariyya Yahya b. Adi, a disciple of Matta, was a Jacobite, west 
Syrian, Christian. Like his master he was known as a logician; he openly 
polemicized against the method and theses of the kalam, refuting the 
atomism of the mutakallimun , refining on their doctrine of the unity of God, 

36 Fakhry, Islamic Philosophy , 1 5 ; Sarton, Introduction, 602; Ibn al-Nadlm, Fihrist, trans. Dodge. 6 1 1 584 

588, 602, 604, 694, 743. ’ 

37 Ibn al-Nadlm, Fibrist, trans. Dodge, 631, 628, 629; Fakhry, Islamic Philosophy, 16. 

38 See L. E. Goodman, K AMP AM, New York, 1976, 170-4. 
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clarifying the ideas of infinity and modality, and rejecting kalam attempts to 
reconcile free will with predestination through the (ultimately Stoic) 
doctrine of moral appropriation {iktisab). Besides the texts on logic long 
studied in Jacobite circles and the texts relevant to eternalism - De 
Generatione et Corruptione , Physics vm and perhaps the Metaphysics - Yahya 
translated the "Topics , Sophistica , Laws and Poetics , commenting on the 
Topics, Physics vm and the Metaphysics selectively, and De Generatione et 
Corruptione in full. 39 

It is a commonplace that Arabic writers did not understand Aristotle’s 
Poetics. If this means they did not derive from it an Aristotelian theory of 
literature, nothing could be more true. But readers of Arabic in the fourth/ 
tenth century were not seeking a theory of literature. They were seeking a 
theory of religion. If scripture was not literal truth about creation, 
revelation and salvation, how should it be understood? The Topics, dealing 
with the varied contexts and intentions of statements, was a natural 
starting-point for this enquiry; the Sophistica was a natural continuation. 
But the Poetics climaxes the search, addressing discourse that is true, not 
literally, but on a higher plane, symbolically or morally. Seen as a work on 
logic of a sort, an extension of the R hetorica, which deals with persuasive 
arguments, the Poetics was understood to explicate claims which appeal 
indirectly, via symbols, to the emotions, and thus do the work of arguments 
without conceptual articulation. In its own way poetry does more than 
many arguments can do: it can purge the ethos and instil intentions, when 
successful, whereas few arguments evoke more than intellectual assent. 

Aristotle had sought to fathom how a Sophocles could convey truths 
emotively. Al-Farabl saw that a prophet too was a poet who clothed philo- 
sophic concepts in images and language. Plato’s Laws showed how 
philosophic insights, brought by symbol to the imagination, might be 
instituted in a society without all men first becoming philosophers. One 
could suddenly comprehend what Muhammad and the rest had been about. 
The best Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Zakariyya 3 al-Razi had managed with the 
prophets was to make them out as frauds. Now a moral and spiritual truth 
was visible philosophically behind all the rhetorical and dialectical argu- 
ments, reliance on vivid pictures and threats. 

Abu C A1I Tsa b. Ishaq b. Zur c ah (331-99/942-1008) and al-Hasan b. 
Suwar, known as Ibn al-Khammar (330-408/942-1017) were Jacobite 
members of the school of Yahya b. c AdI. Ibn Zur c ah, probably a physician 
but known as a merchant persecuted for alleged intrigues with Byzantium, 
rendered from the Syriac Aristotle’s De Generatione Animalium , Historm 
Animalium, Metaphysics {Lambda), Sophistica and Nicholas of Damascus’ 

39 Sec also above, ch. 26. 
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(first century bc) Five Books on Aristotle’s philosophy. He is rated 
“accurate” by Ibn al-Nadlm and wrote several works marshalling the ideas 
found in the Greek disciplines. 40 Like Thabit b. Qurrah, Ibn Zur'ah 
translated some Proclus. But what was for the Harranian an act of piety left 
unfinished at his death was in the Christian an expression of confidence. The 
vigorous eternalism and militant polytheism of Proclus were challenges to 
be met with philosophic candour, not heresies to be feared. 

Ibn al-Khammar too translated mainly from the Syriac: the standard first 
portion of the Organon (Isagoge, Categories , Hermeneutics , Prior Analytics) in 
the middle-Platonist recension of Albinus, a work on ethics, and less central 
works like Aristotle s A leteorologica and the Problems of Theophrastus. He 
commented twice on the Isagoge and wrote on diabetes, pregnancy and other 
medical topics, essays on images caused by water vapour (mists, the 
rainbow, the halo of the moon), treatises on friendship, matter, and the life 
of the philosopher. He was something of an authority on ancient philos- 
ophy, having read Porphyry on the subject in Syriac. He reconciled 
Christian views with those of the philosophers, and, like al-Farabl, applied 
philosophy in interpreting the idea of prophetic revelation and scriptural 
law. 

The last major translator was the Nestorian Abu 3 1 -Faraj 'Abdullah b. al- 
Tayyib (d. 455/1043), secretary to the Catholicos Elias I and a physician- 
philosopher under the Atjudids of Baghdad. His works were largely 
paraphrases and commentaries on the medical, physiological, logical and 
philosophical works of Hippocrates, Aristotle, Galen and other Greeks. 
One work addressed the Aristotelian distinction between mind and soul. 41 
Three known physicians were his students. 

THE END OF THE TRANSLATION MOVEMENT 

By the mid-fifth/eleventh century the great translation movement was 
largely over, although some activity continued for two centuries more. The 
main phase lasted some 300 years. Even in the West, which generally lagged 
behind Baghdad, 42 the main interest came in the fourth/tenth century. A 
new translation of Dioscorides’ Materia Medica was made in Cordova in 
339-40/95 1 under the Byzantine monk Nicholas, sent to the court of the 
Umayyad caliph c Abd al-Rahman III (reigned 300-50/912-61) by Constan- 
tine VII - rendering usable the emperor’s prior gift of a brilliantly 
illustrated manuscript of the work. On a much reduced scale and highly 
dependent on what was done in the eastern Muslim empire, the western 

40 Fakhry, Islamic Philosophy , 17—18; Ibn al-Nadlm, Fihrist, trans. Dodge, 632. 

41 GAL, 1, 635; see also above, ch. 26. 

42 See Goodman, Ibn Tufayl's Hayy Ibn Yaq^an, 12—14. 
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translation activity too was fostered among non-Muslims and non-Arabs. 
The Jewish vizier, scholar, linguist, physician, diplomat, patron of scholar- 
ship and letters and community leader, Hasday b. Shapruf (294-365/905- 
75) over-saw the work on Dioscorides and other such efforts. In the West, 
the great stream of translations was over by the beginning of the fifth/ 
eleventh century. 43 c Abd al-Rahman’s son, al-Hakam II (reigned 350 66/ 
9 6 i- 7 6) is said to have, gathered a library of some 400,000 volumes, 
acquired by agents throughout the eastern lands, and he founded twenty- 
seven schools in Cordova, with scholarships for the indigent. But by now 
the bulk of the scholarly repertoire was accessible in Arabic. 

If we ask why translation ended when it did, we must begin with the fact 
that there was a reaction within Islam against the rationalism of the 
Mu'tazilah, particularly against their presumption to know the determi- 
nants of God’s will. The anti-Mu c tazilite turn of thought and heart gained 
the upper hand politically during the reign of al-Mutawakkil (reigned 232- 
47/847-61). Many of the forces that had encouraged translation now 
militated against it. But while some writers may speak darkly of the forces 
of reaction, the anti-Mu c tazilite swing — although it did spill over to 
antipathies against all things Greek — did not by itself halt the translation 
movement. No mere official policy could be perfectly effective. Al- 
Ma’mun’s enforced Mu'tazilism certainly had not been. Al-Mutawakkil 
himself sponsored translations; and in his reign a new school of philosophy 
and medicine, bearing traditions of Antioch and Alexandria, flourished in 
Harran, 44 the school of Thabit b. Qurrah and his disciples, in which 
Apollonius of Perga and Archimedes were translated and Jdunayn’s 
rendering of Euclid was improved. Thabit himself was enthusiastically 
supported by the caliph al-Mu c ta<Jid; and his work was carried on, as we 
have seen, down to the generation of his great-grandson. The most 
celebrated of Thabit’s disciples, the astronomer al-Battanl, was a convert to 
Islam, but his surnames, al-Harranl and al-§abi 3 , preserve the memory of his 
pagan heritage. Important translating continued in the East in respectable 
volume for nearly 200 years after the accession of al-Mutawakkil. 

The notion that translation was halted by religious reaction, moreover, is 
simplistic, suggesting that there was a pristine, self-conscious, quintessen- 
tial Islam latent throughout the translation period, knowing itself as the 
antithesis to Mu'tazilism and to all rationalism, scientific enquiry, practical 
technology, and even Greek mysticism, Greek ethics, Greek magic and 
astrology. There was no such religion and cannot have been. For such a 
trend of thought would require its possessors in their supposed naivety to 

43 Sec G. F. Hourani, “The early growth of the secular sciences in Andalusia”, Studio Is/amica, xxxii , 2, 

1970, 143-56. 44 See Hitti, History, 314. 
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know Greek science and art in detail and to anticipate the impact of its 
interaction with Islam. The “reaction” was in fact but one aspect of the 
increasingly complex manifestations of that very interaction. Once the 
theories of Greek sciences and arguments of Greek philosophers began to 
be stated and understood in the Islamic world, there were naturally those 
like Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Zakariyya 3 al-RazI who grew critical of Islam, 
others who grew suspicious of the new methods, even to the point of 
rejecting mathematics, as Abu Hamid al-Ghazall records, 45 and still others, 
the vast majority of those who could pretend to learning, who set about 
reconciling and balancing in diverse ways. Al-Ghazall himself, often seen as 
a leader of the anti-Hellenic reaction, was one of those Islamic thinkers 
whose work, in matter and form, is a product of creative/critical interaction 
with the materials of Greek literature. He writes, for example, in the 
introduction to his celebrated Ifyja c uliim al-dln that a precedent for his 
mode of organizing that work is the tabular format used by Abu 3 1-Hasan al- 
Mukhtar b. c Abdun b. Butlan in his highly original Taqwtm al-Sityah 
(“Maintenance of Hygiene”). Ibn Butlan 46 helped plan the Mirdasid 
hospital of Aleppo, sought to regulate Christian worship there, engaged in 
a famous controversy about Greek medical contributions with the Egyp- 
tian Ibn Ri^wan, wrote in Constantinople about the eucharist, planned the 
hospital of Antioch, and sought (before retiring as a monk) to reform 
medical treatment throughout Iraq and the environs, preferring “cool” to 
“hot” therapies. As for al-Ghazall, neither his philosophic critique of “the 
philosophers” nor his neo-Platonic construction of Sufism would have 
been possible without mastery of the matter and method of Greek 
philosophy. 47 

A more informative and less circular answer than the mere label of 
reaction to our question about the ending of the translation movement 
might be found in the suggestion that the translators had completed their 
work. Several strands of evidence converge to confirm this hypothesis: we 
observe less primary work in the later phases of the movement, much 
revision and retranslation. Commentaries and supercommentaries conti- 
nually revert to the same expanding but clearly unified family of issues. A 
definite corpus of works is uncovered and explored. Greek dramas are not 
among them. Hunayn, who could recite from Homer as a youth, found time 
to render some ioo works of Galen, many in more than one version; and he 

45 Munqidh, ed. Jabre, 20-1; trans. 74-5. 46 See above, ch. 19. 351-}. 

^ cc Wensinck, La Pensle de Gha^ali, Paris, 1940; L. E. Goodman, “GhazalT’s argument from 
creation”. International Journal of Middle Eastern Studies , 11, 1971, 67-85, 168-88; “Did Ghazall deny 
causality?”. Stadia Islamica, xlvii, 1978, 83-120. 
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translated numerous other authors, but never Homer. 48 We can understand 
an interest in Themistius, Theophrastus or Proclus, but when Thabit b. 
Qurrah must translate Epaphroditus’ Commentary on Aristotle's Account of 
the Halo of the Moon , while no reader of Greek seeks to open to his 
contemporaries the poetry of Sappho or Archilochus or the History of 
Thucydides, written, as its author states, for all the ages, we must observe a 
definite focus in what Arabic literature would acquire from the Greek. 
Once this interest was met, translation naturally would slow. In Arabic 
letters from the time of Ibn Sina we do not find a thirst for new materials but 
an endeavour to assimilate, synthesize, and — not only in al-Ghazall but in 
Ibn Sina himself - to overcome the influence of the Greeks. 

For this reason, a full account of the translation movement would 
properly be complemented by a more extended discussion of the growth 
and change of Greek ideas after the closing of the Greek book, when Greek 
themes, problems and methods had taken a life of their own within Arabic 
literature. The Arabic writers schematized the impact somewhat as follows: 

I first there were the Greek arts and sciences, taken over more or less entire, 

| preserving their form, content, assumptions and techniques — now prac- 

\ tised, investigated and advanced in Arabic. Among the Greek arts were 

| medicine, mechanics, alchemy, judicial astrology and magic. Among the 

j Greek sciences were mathematics, logic, epistemology, physics, psy- 

i chology, metaphysics, ethics, politics and aesthetics, each with its own sub- 

I branches and characteristic Greek style and focus. Second come the effects 

j of Greek translation literature and its ideas, formal and material, upon the 

j Muslim disciplines: kalam, tafsir and its hermeneutic principles \fiqh and usul 

| al-fiqh ; Hadith ; and tasawwuf ($ufism). Thirdly, one should explore the 

thematic and formal impact of Greek translation on Arabic narrative and 
imaginative writing — poetry, fiction, adab or polite letters, history, 
geography and fantasy, to discover where and how the Arabic writers take 
up, put down, tie off or twist the Greek thread. Rationalism, mysticism and 
empiricism are amongst the persistent themes, spiced by a curious blend of 
traditions which define an interest in secular love (as an alternative to erotic 
mysticism), held for centuries in a distinctive symbiosis with legal and 
| theological positivism. 

I 

| 48 Thcophilus of Edessa did translate some parts of the Iliad , but the translation made no impression on 

I Arabic literature and was not preserved. See Hitti, History, 3 1 1 . 
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Arabic didactic verse ( sbi c r tatimt) aims solely at teaching a particular genre 
of knowledge. Many Arab critics do not regard it as true poetry, since it is 
devoid of emotion and imagination, both of which are essential consti- 
tuents of poetry, besides metre and rhyme. In other words, they consider it 
as versified prose. 

Didactic verse is instructive, adding to one’s knowledge and aiming at 
improving one’s morals. It pleases the ear and aids the memory. It is known 
to go as far back as the dawn of Greek history. In all probability, the Greeks 
borrowed the idea from the Sumerians, as so much of Greek civilization is 
traceable to ancient Mesopotamia. But the Arabs were influenced in this, as 
in so many other cultural aspects, by the Greeks and the Indians, rather than 
by Mesopotamia. Arabic didactic verse may be categorized under the 
following headings: 

1 Epigrammatic and gnomic verses (i.e. pertaining to maxims or aphor- 
isms) that date back to the time of the Jahiliyyah, for which Zuhayr b. 
abl Sulma, al-Nabighah al-Dhubyanl (d. ad 604) and Labld b. Rabfah 
were well known. 

2 Fables, parables, songs, riddles, maxims, proverbs, monologues and 
dialogues, particularly of the c Abbasid era. An example of this kind of 
literature is the Dtwan of Umayyah b. abl 3 l-§alt (d. c. 9/630), whose 
didactic verses were turned into prose by al-Jalii?. 

3 Theological, medical and grammatical treatises which cover a wide 
range, for example, the Alfiyyah of Jamal al-DIn Muhammad b. Malik, 
1,000 verses in raja% metre to help students to learn by heart the 
intricacies of Arabic grammar. 

4 Verses that are not primarily didactic, but are none the less instructive. 
Much Arabic verse falls within this category, such as Abu 3 1 -Jayyib 
Ahmad al-Mutanabbl’s odes descriptive of the campaigns of Sayf 
al-Dawlah. 

An outstanding example of didactic poetry is the versification of Kaltlah 
wa-Dimnah , originally translated into Arabic by Abdullah b. al-Muqaffa c . It 
was turned into verse by a number of poets. There is no doubt that the first 
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to do so was Aban b. Abd al-Hamld al-Lahiql (1 32-200/750-81 5), who 
rendered it into 14,000 verses which he presented to Yafrya b. Khalid al- 
Barmakl. It is regrettable that the version is lost save for seventy-six verses 
preserved by Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Yahya al-$uli in his Kitdb al-Awraq. 
The following lines are typical of this interesting work: 

Hadha kitabu kadhibin wa-miljnah 
Wa-hwa 'lladhtyud'a “Kaltlah wa-Dimnah ” 

FJhi dalalatun wa-fthi rusbdu 
Wa-hwa kitabun waddat-hu 7 - Hindu 
Fa-wafa/n adaba kulli c alimi 
Hikdjatan c an alsuni ^l-bahdimi 
F a-H-hukama u yd" rif una faflah 
W a-l-sukhafd u yashtahuna ha^lah 
Wa-hwa c ala dhakayasiru 3 l-htfv 
Ladhdhun c ala V-lisani c inda 'l-la/fi.' 

This is a book of fiction and tribulations 
Known as Kaltlah and Dimnah. 

In it there is guidance and wisdom. 

It is a book written by the Indians, 

Wherein they described the manners of scholars 
As related by the tongues of wild beasts. 

Philosophers uphold its merit. 

Light-minded people enjoy its humour. 

Meanwhile, it is easy to memorize, 

Sweet on the tongue to recite. 

It goes on: 

Wa-inna man kdna daniyya 'l-nafsi 
Yarda mina 3 l-arfai bi-l-akhassi 
Ka-mathali 3 l-kalbi 3 l-shaqiyyi "l-baisi 
Yafral/u bi-l-a^mi 3 l-atiqi 3 l-yabisi 
Wa-inna ahla 'l-fafii layurdi-him 
Shafun idha ma kana laydni-him . 2 

And he who is low and mean 

Consents to exchange the lofty for the base; 

Not unlike the poor wretched dog 

Who rejoices at the sight of an old dry bone. 

Indeed, people of high merit will not be satisfied 

With anything that is not acquired by means strenuous and hard. 

Al-Lahiql composed another important didactic poem, the “Poem of 
fasting and alms-tax’’. Even its title is versified: 

Qafidatu 3 l-fiyami wa-l-vpkdti 
Naqalaha Abanu minfami 3 l-ruwdti . 


' 5uH, Awraq, 1-5 1 - 


2 Ibid., 48. 
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The poem of fasting and alms-tax 
Related by Aban from the narrators’ mouths. 

It opens thus: 

Hadha kitabu z l-sawmi wa-hwa jdmfu 
Li-kulli md qdmat bihi : l-shariafu 
Min dhdlika z l-mun^alu ft 'l-QuYdni 
Fad lan c ala man kdna dha baydni . 3 

This is the Book of Fasting comprising 
All that has been ordained by divine laws. 

Including what has been revealed in the Qur'an, 

As well as what is related by eloquent authoritative people. 

Apparently the Lahiqls were a family of poets who had a special flair for 
didactic verse, for Aban al-Lahiql had a son, Hamdan by name, who 
composed an elegant poem (over ioo lines in length) on the art of love, 

which opens with a reproach to poets and scholars for neglecting such an 
art: 

Ma balu ahli l-adabi 
Minna w a- ahli : l-kutubi 1 
Qad wada^u ' l-addba 
Wa-atba c u 3 l-kitaba 
Li-kulli fannin daftaru 
Munaqqatun mufyabbaru 
Siwd l-mufjibbina fa- lam 
Yar aw lahum Ijaqqa z l-dhimam 
Fi c ilmi md qad jahilii 
Wa-ma bihi qadi 3 btulu ! 4 

What is the matter with the writers 
And authors among us? 

They write on literature 
And produce books. 

For each art there is a [special] volume 
Carefully written with all the dots put in, 

Except that [of love and] lovers 

For they (the writers) have had no care to preserve their (the lovers’) 
rights 

In the matter of [a branch of] learning of which they were ignorant 
And by which they have not been afflicted! 

Hamdan proceeds to enumerate fifteen varieties of lovers, but with no 
prescription for treatment or cure. 

AH these lines, like the bulk of didactic verse, are in rajas^ a kind of iambic 
metre, with the foot mustaf ilun (- - v -) repeated two or three times in each 
half-verse. This has a jingling sound that imprints itself on the memory 


3 Ibid., 5i. 


4 Ibid., 57. 
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better than any other metre. Other metres, such as tawil (long), basit 
(simple), kdmil (perfect), and ramal (trilling), may be used in didactic verse, 
but to a lesser extent. Jamal al-DIn Muhammad b. Malik handled all these 
metres with considerable dexterity. Apart from his Alfiyyah , in raja he 
composed Ldmiyyat al-afal or Kitab al-Miftdl ) (“The L-Rhyming Ode on 
Verbs” or “Book of the Key”) consisting of 1 14 lines in basit metre. 5 He 
composed also Tuhfat al-mawdud fi = l-maqsur w a- 1- mam dud (“Gift to the 
Beloved regarding Nouns with Final Short or Long ‘a’”) consisting of 162 
lines rhyming in “a”, 6 the Kitab al-Vlam bi-muthallathat al-kalam (“The 
Book of Information concerning Triliteral Words”) in mu^dawij form (i.e. 
raja % with rhyming half-verses) on triliteral verbs, consisting of a forty- 
nine-line poem in kdmil metre, dealing with verbs in which the middle 
radical of the imperfect may be pointed with more than one vowel, and 
Kitab al-F tiddd fi : l-farq bayna 7 -%ji wa-d-dad (“The Reliable Book for 
Distinguishing between and Dadj? 

Didactic verse found its way into the exposition of theology, logic and 
medicine. Many examples are still in manuscript form. A whole raja^-ipozm 
has been composed discussing, from a religious point of view, the use of 
toothpicks! It opens thus: 

Ayd sd?ilan naf a z l-siwdki wa-ljukmahu 

Wa-ma fihi min al)kdmi fiqhin wa-!)ikmati, . . 

0 you who ask about the benefit 

Of using toothpicks and how to employ them, 

And about the rules of law and wisdom 

Concerning them . . . 

The concluding line, typical of many didactic poems, reads: 

Wa-akhtimu na%mi bi-l-$alati musalliman 

Ala *1- Mustafa YMukhtdri Hadi YBariyyati. 8 

1 close my verses with blessing and greetings 

To the Chosen, Selected one (i.e. the Prophet Muhammad), 

The True Guide of God’s creation. 

Another poem, Manpfimah fi^l-fiqh (“Didactic Poem on Jurisprudence”), 
deals with the precepts of the Hanafite school. It begins with the “Book of 
Prayers” and ends with a “Chapter on the prohibitions concerning the 
preparations for pilgrimage”. It goes back to the seventh/thirteenth 
century. The first part is missing, but the extant verses open thus: 

Furijat c ala mukallafin qad aslama 

Wa- an m aft din wa-nifasin salima . 9 

5 ZirikR, A'lam, vn, in. ‘ GAL, 1, 363. 7 Ibid. 1 Ra’uf, al-Athar,\i t 277, 599. 

9 Ibid., 599. 
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didactic verse 


[Pilgrimage] is incumbent on every adult 
Who has embraced Islam, except for women 
In their menstrual or post-natal periods. 

As already stated, much of Arabic didactic verse is still in manuscript and 
unpublished, because it has long fallen out of fashion and is today frowned 

I* than encour ^8 e d- There is, however, hardly a classical poet 

foUow^o W " te S ° me “ POe,ry ' TheSC P ° etS I* Elated as 

A The pre-Islamic period 

Zuhayr b. abl Sulma (ad 530-627) 

Jarafah b. al- c Abd (d. c. ad 569) 
c Ad! b. Zayd al-Tbadl (d. ad 604) 

Labld b. Rabfah (ad 560-661) 

B The earlier and later c Abbasid periods 

Abu VAtahiyah (130-211/748-826) 

Abu Tammam (192-231/807-46) 

Ibn Durayd (d. 321/933) 

Abu •l-Tayyib Ahmad b. al-Husayn al-Mutanabbl (j 05-54/9, ,-<50 

Abu l-Fath al-Bustl (d. 401/1010 or 401/101 1) 

Abu VAla 3 al-Ma c arri (d. 449/1057) 

Zayn al-Dln b. al-Wardl (d. 749/1349) 

C Modern period 

Na§If al-Yazijl (1214-87/1800-71) 

Mahmud Sami D l-Barud< (125 3^2/1859-, 904) 

Ahmad Shawqi(i285-i35i/ I 868-i 9 32) 

Mutran Khalil Mu*ran (1289-1369/1872-1949) 

Ma c rufal-Ru§afl (1292-1365/1875-1945) 

Jibran Khalil Jibran (1301-50/1 883-1931) 

Although rudiments of didactic verse are found in pagan times as 
maxims and gnomic verses," it was not established as a distinct genre of 

HarnTd u ^ ° f th ' Arabs - Ab ™ b. Abd al- 

Hamid al-Lahiqi, who is the true father of didactic Arabic verse." It was he 

a* AnsitH t S , b ; ‘ ,Sh ' d , genre of P oe «y> alth ™gh, prior to him, gafwan 
al-An$ari (ft. second/eighth century)" had categorized in verses the merits 

1° r-l?u ni aIF ^ kh J r1 ’ »a-’l-amtbal, Cairo, n.d., 89. 11 C f CHALUP oof 

Taha Husayn, HoJitb al-arb?a\ n, Cairo 1962 220 CHALUP, 9of, 1 16-17, 

” b ' Bat " a '- J5W? ' 'AW M*. Muhammad Hiaua, ,, 
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I of the earth and the minerals and precious stones contained therein. Aban, 

however, devoted practically the whole of his poetry to this genre. He 
versified historical, theological and fictitious themes. In history, he versi- 
fied the biography of Ardashlr and Khusraw Anushirvan. He also wrote in 
! verse on the origin of creation, including some verses on logic. 14 It was he 

■ w ho inspired Abu 5 l- c Atahiyah to compose his long ode Dhat al-amthal, the 

I poem of 4,000 proverbs. 15 Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Fazarl also followed in 

Aban’s footsteps, composing a long mu^dawijab , a double-rhymed raja\- 
poem which, according to Yaqut, 16 runs into ten volumes, in three- 
hemistich lines. It begins thus: 

Alpamdu li-llahi 3 l-Aliyyi TA c %ami 
Dhi Tfadli wa-l-majdi TKabiri 3 l-Akrami 
Al- Wafyidi TFardi V- J a wadi 3 l-Munimi . 

■ r 

Praise be to God, the High, the Great, 

Lord of grace, Glorious, Munificent, 

Unique, Generous, All Bestowing. 

Historians in their turn were unable to stay outside the sphere of didactic 
verse, for soon c Abd al-Malik al-A§ma c I composed an ode on past kings, 
mighty rulers and extinct nations. 17 Other poems along similar lines are: 

1 Nashwan b. SaTd’s Qastdah Himyariyjab. 
j 2 Yahya b. Hakam al-Ghazal’s {fl . first half of third/ninth century) raja\- 

| poem on the conquest of Spain. 

i 5 Ibn al-Mu c tazz’s 419 rvj^-lines on the biography of al~Mu c ta<Jid. 

j 4 C A 1 I b. al-Jahm’s (d. 249/863) rajat ^- poem on world history down to his 

time. 

‘ 5 Ibn c Abd Rabbihi’s long raja^-o&z on the reign ofoAbdal-Rahman III in 

Spain. 

6 Tammam b. c Amir b. c Alqamah’s poem on the history of Spain. 

7 The fifth/eleventh-century historical raja \- ode by c Abd al-Jabbar al- 
Mutanabbl {fl. c. 5 37/1 142) from Alcira. 

8 Lisan al-DIn b. al-Khatlb’s Raqm al-fyulal ft na%m al-duwal \ most of which 
is on the western dynasties. 18 

Some, like Ibn Daniyal, claimed that they resorted to versification of 
history for the sake of brevity, while others employed events as a kind of 
satire ( bija ’). 19 This may be observed in such verses as: 

UnbTtu anna fat at an kuntu akhtubuha 
c Urqiibuha mithlu shahri "l-^awmi ft V-tuli 20 

14 Shawqi Payf, al-Afr al- Abbas! al-awwal, Cairo, 1966, 190-1. 

15 AgbatiJ, iv, Cairo, 19}!, 36 — 7; Hijab, Mdalim al-shfr, 102. 16 Irshad, xvii, Cairo, 1926-7, 118. 

17 Jaiji?, Hajavan, vi, 149. 18 Rosenthal, Muslim Historiography, 1 84#. 19 Ibid., 18 1. 

20 T^ha Husayn, Min Tdrikh al-adab al-Arabi, 11, Cairo, 1971, 249- 
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I was told of a girl to whom I was about to be betrothed 
That she had a hock as long as the month of fasting. 

Similar verses with a touch of cynicism occur in Abu 3 l- c Atahiyah’s Diwdn. 
From this time onwards didactic poetry tends toward a cynical, pessimistic 
philosophy. Says Abu 3 l- c Atahiyah: 

Lidu li-l-mawti tva-bnu li-d-kharabi 
F a-kullukumu yasiru ila tababiA 

Give birth to children destined to die and build up for 
destruction. 

Surely everyone of you is doomed to annihilation. 

To soften these harsh thoughts, he couched them in the most musical 
metres - to take a case in point: 

Ham mu 3 l-qadt bay tun yutrib 
Qala ^l-qadi lamma c utib 
Ma ft 3 l-dunya ilia mudhnib 
Hddha c udhru : l-qadt wa-^qlib!^ 2 

The qadT s sole care is an affecting verse. 

When he was reproached he said: 

“None is there in this world who sins not.” 

This is the qdtfTs excuse, so change the last word round! 

He means that the dot on the Arabic letter dhal 'm the word c udhr (excuse), is 
to be transferred to the first letter, c ayn ( c ), converting it into ghayn , the 
resulting word ,ghadr, meaning “perfidy”. This school of satirical didacti- 
cism was developed further by Abu 3 1 -Tayyib Ahmad al-Mutanabbl who 
caricatured his contemporaries and produced a burlesque versified history 
of the first half of the fourth/tenth century. Most of his satires on Kafur 
(reigned 5 5 5-7/966-! ), the Ikhshidid ruler of Egypt, fall into this category. 

The art reaches its climax, however, with the advent of the blind poet- 
philosopher, al-Ma c arri, more especially in his Lu^umiyydt (“Fettered 
Poems”) wherein the poet employs more than one rhyme letter. He made 
philosophy the main theme of his didactic verse. Al-Ma c arrl was a strong 
believer in predestination, as may be perceived in the following lines: 

Ma bi- khtiyariya mtladi wa-la haramt 
Wa-la fyayatl, fa-hal It ba r du takhytru? 

Wa-la iqamata ilia c anyaday qadarin 
Wa-la mastra idha lam yuqda taysiru / 23 

I had no option about my birth, old age 

Or my life. How can I then claim to have free will? 

I cannot rest [in one place] save through the hands of Fate 
Nor can there be journeying, if fate does not ordain it! 


21 

22 


Hanna al-Fakhuri, T a rtkh al-adab al-Arabl Beirut, n.d., 426. 

Abu 3 l- c Atahiyah, Dtwan, Cairo, 1947, 301. 23 Luytmiyyat, 1, Cairo, 


1891, 322. 
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Two other poets who put aphorisms ( fyikam ) into didactic verse are Abu 1 - 
Fatli C A 1 T al-Bustl who became well known for his nuniyyah (n-rhyming) 
poem of sixty lines, the opening lines of which are: 

Ziyddatu d-mari ft dunydhu nuqsdnu 
Wa-ribf}uhu ghqyra ma//4i d-khayri khusrdnu A 

The longer a man lives the shorter his life is. 

His gain other than simple goodness is but loss. 

Zayn al-DIn b. al-Wardl was celebrated for his lamiyyah ( 1 -rhyming) poem 
of seventy-seven verses. For him all ground he trod was home and any 
group who reciprocated his love and affection was his family. Unlike Abu 
VAtahiyah, Abu 3 1 -Tayyib Ahmad al-Mutanabbl and al-Ma c arri, Ibn al- 
Wardl was optimistic, cheerful and realistic with a religious tendency. A 
selection of verses culled from his lamiyyah will suffice to give an idea of his 
outlook: 

Vtaftl dhikra d-aghani wa-l-gha^al 
Wa-quli d-fafla u>a-jdnib man ha^al 
Wa-ddi d-dhikra li-ayydmi d-siba 
Fa-li-ayyami d-siba najmun afal 
Wa-^hjuri d-khamrata Id tahfil hiha 
Kayfayas c a li-jununin man c aqal? 

Ay bunayya 3 sma c tva(ayd jama at 
Hikaman kbutfat biha khayru d-milal 
Utlubi d- c i/ma wa-la taksal fa-ma 
Adada 3 l-khayra z ala ahli 3 l-kasal ! 

Wa-’truki 3 l-dunya fa-min c dddtiha 
Takhfidu d-dli wa-tuli man safal. 

La taqul aft wa-fa^ti abadan 
Innamd a\lu 3 l-fatd ma qad fyasal. 

Qadyasudu d-maru min ghayri abin 
Wa-bi-fyusni d-sabki qadyunfa c %agbal 
Wa-kadhd 3 l-wardu mina d-shawki wa-hal 
Yanbutu 3 l-narjisu ilia min ba\al ? 

Hubbu-ka d-awtana c aj%un %abirun 
Fa-'ghtarib talqa Q ani 3 l-ahli badal 
F a-bi-mukthi d-md? i yabqa asinan 
Wa-sura d-badri bihi 3 l-badru 3 ktamall 25 

Shun all mention of songs and flirtation 

Say the decisive word [of truth], avoid the jester. 

Abandon talk about the days of youth, 

For the star of those youthful days has set. 

Avoid wine-drinking - have naught to do with it! 

« Fakhuri, Tartkh al-adab, 71 1; Shawql Payf, Ta’rlkhal-adabalMrabl: ^sr al-dwalwa-'l-imarat, Cairo, 
1980, 634. Sec also pp. 416-23, 627-35. 25 Fakhuri, al-Htkam wa-l-amthal , 70-1- 
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How can one endowed with intelligence aspire to folly? 

My son, hearken to testaments [handed down] replete with 

Aphorisms with which the best of creeds has been endowed. 

Seek out knowledge! Be not indolent! 

Far indeed is prosperity from idle folk. 

Abandon worldliness, for the wont 

Of the world is to humble the mighty and raise the lowly. 

At no time speak of “my honour and my noble birth”. 

A lad s nobility lies in what he himself achieves, no more! 

A man can come to rule as lord, without a [noble] father. 

Through skilled smelting, debased metal can be made usable; 

So also the rose springs from a thorn. 

And does not the narcissus grow but from a bulb? 

Your love of your home country is plain weakness. 

Travel in foreign parts, and you will find those who will take your 
family’s place. 

Through remaining stagnant water turns brackish; 

And the new moon, travelling by night, becomes a full moon. 

Another example of didactic satire is to be found in the maqamat 
(assemblies) of BadI al-Zaman al-Hamadhanl and al-Harirl, both of whom 
deplore the circumstances of their time, when begging became the norm 
amongst a group of scholars, resulting in the rise of the literature of 
mendicancy ( adab al~kudyah). In it the poet instructs others how to obtain 
their living by dubious means and trickery, employing a range of obscure 
expressions and diction to enable the learner to extend his vocabulary. A 
grotesque picture is painted by al-Harirl in a cleverly composed poem of 
this genre. 26 

Polemicists, likewise, kept pace with sages, grammarians and historians 
in employing didactic verse. Ma c dan al-A c ma al-ShlT al-Shumay$I (/. 
second/eighth century), ImamI ShlT polemicist, wrote a lengthy poem on 
Shi I sects and the tenets of other sects, upholding the extreme Shumayfl 
sect above them all. Bishr b. al-Mu c tamir (d. 210/825), the Mu tazilite, 
employed verse to convey his sectarian arguments. Two poems that he 
wrote on these lines were more akin to natural history than polemics, for he 
mentions in them insects and various other kinds of animals. In the same 
category are al-Hakam b. c Amr al-Bahranl’s {ft. second/eighth century) ode 
on strange creatures, and that of Harun, the client of the Azd, in his 
description of the elephant. 27 

Al-Sayyid al-Himyarl (d. c. 173-8/789-94), the c Abbasid poet of the 
Shi ah, made his contribution to didactic verse by versifying (and taking a 
sectarian viewpoint of) all the tales relating to the Prophet Muhammad and 

26 See §afa Khulu$ 7 , Tartkh al-adab al-Ahbast, Baghdad, 1966, 120-2. 

27 Jab 4 , Hayavan, 11, 286; Bayan, 1, 23; 111, 75, 356; vi, 80; vn, 76. 
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his cousin 'All. 28 It is said that he composed no less than 2,300 poems on 
their house, the Banu Hashim. 29 He is also quoted as an authority on 
geographical didactic verse (see below) by Abu Muhammad al-Hasan b. 
Ahmad al-Hamdanl, 30 when he refers to Tabin in the Yemen. Al-Himyarl 
says: 

Haiti waqafta z ati 5 l-attili min Tabini 
Wa-ma wuqufu kabiri 3 l-sinni bi-^l-dimani? 

Why did you not halt at the traces of the deserted encampment at Tabin? 

But what point is there in an old man lingering over ruins? 

The theme is conventional. The ruins evoke memories of the poet’s 
beloved and his youth. 31 

Al-Himyarl apart, other poets have also rendered the biography of the 
Prophet into verse, prominent among them being: 

Al-Fath b. Mismar (d. 663/1264-5) 
c Izz al-DIn al-DIrini (d. 697/1297) 

Fath al-DIn b. al-Shahld (d. 793/ 1 39 0 

Abu 3 1 -Faqll c Abd al-Rahman b. al-Idusayn Zayn al-DIn al- c lraql (d. 806/ 
1404), who composed an Alfiyyah on this theme 32 
Shihab al-DIn b. c Imad al-DIn al-AqfahsI (d. 808/1405) 

Ibrahim b. c Umar al-BiqaT (d. 885/1480) 

The greatest length of any versified biography of the Prophet, however, 
was reached by Ibn al-Shahld in his 2 5 ,000 line r <j/<2£-epic entitled al-Fatfi al- 
qarib ft sir at al-Habib . 33 

It is interesting to note that didactic verse covered a wide and varied 
range of literary curiosities. Among others we may remark on a poem on 
the manners and etiquette of sexual intercourse, entitled Qurrat al-uyun bi- 
sharb na%m Ibn Ydmun ft^l-nikdb al~sbar c i wa-adabih (“The Delight of the Eyes 
concerning the Commentary on Ibn Yamun’s Poem on Legal Intercourse 
and its Etiquette”) by Abu Muhammad Mawlana al-Tihaml Kannun al- 
IdrlsI al-Hasanl {ft. tenth/sixteenth century). 34 It consists of 101 raja^-lmes, 
the two half-verses rhyming internally, interspersed with a commentary 
that constantly refers to the Prophet’s practice (sunnah) and sayings ( Haditb ), 
along with quotations from other similar didactic poems. The subject is 
approached from both psychological and hygienic aspects. A man, for 
instance, is not supposed to touch his newly wed wife before performing his 
ablutions with her. Both must perform the sunset ( magbrib ) and late- 

28 Hijab, Maalim at-sbi'r, ioi. 29 Aljmad 'Atiyyatullah, al-Qamis al-hliml. Hi, Cairo, 1970, j 88. 
» $ifat faint al- Arab, ed. D. H. Muller, Leiden, 1884-91, 174- 31 See CHALUP, 468. 

32 Rosenthal, Muslim Historiography, 398. 33 Arberry, “The Sira in verse”, 65. 

34 2nd edn, Cairo, 1367/1948. 
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evening fisha*) prayers. Then she should stand behind him and perform two 
rak c ahs saying “Amen!” after his supplication and prayers for their 
well-being and the success of their marriage. 

The tradition of didactic verse has continued up to modern times. Its 
outstanding modern exponent has been the poet laureate Ahmad Shawql, 
who excelled all others. He devoted to it half of the fourth volume of al- 
Shawqiyydt under the heading al-Hikayat (“Tales”), followed by Dttvan al- 
atjal y (“Children’s Anthology”), which differs little from the previous 
section, as it contains mostly animal fables with a line or two appended to 
conclude them with a moral. A fair example of Shawql’ s technique in 
didactic verse is illustrated in the lines: 

Saqata ^l-f)imaru mina 3 l-safinati fi 3 l-dujd 
Fa-bakd 3 l-rifaqu li-faqdihi wa-tarafyamu. 

Hatta idha tala a 3 l-naharu atat bihi 
Naf}wa 3 l-safinati mawjatun tataqaddamu. 

Qalat: khudbuhu kama atani salt man, 
ham abtalfhu li-annahu layuhdamu / 35 

At night the ass fell from the ship. 

His comrades mourned his loss, 

And prayed God to be merciful to him. 

But lo and behold, when the dawn broke, 

A wave advanced towards the ship, 

Brought him alongside and said: 

“Take him back safe and sound. 

I have not swallowed him, 

Because he is indigestible!” 

Besides his original fables, Shawql versified a number of fables by Aesop, 
Phaedrus and La Fontaine. 

With regard to geography, Yaqut’s Mtfjam al-buldan is full of didactic 
verse. Particular attention in this genre should also be drawn to Abu 
Muhammad al- Hasan b. Ahmad al-Hamdanl’s Sifat Ja^Jrat alfArab , the 
description of the Arabian peninsula which abounds in geographical 
didactic lines. Especially notable in this respect is Urju^at al-Hajj (a raja^- 
poem on the Pilgrimage route in the Yemen) by Ahmad b. c Isa al-Rada c I 
(d. 420/1050), which consists of 127 five-lined stanzas, making 635 lines 
altogether. 36 This is a practical type of didactic verse useful to travellers, 
merchants and of course the pilgrims themselves, and forms a distinct genre 
on its own. Pilot-books in mnemonic verses are best exemplified in the 
works of Ibn Majid 37 of the late ninth/fifteenth century, but they doubtless 
have an ancestry going back to c Abbasid times. 


35 Fakhurl, Tankh al-adab^ 995. 


36 HamdanI, 155-79. 


37 See above, ch. 17, 515-7. 
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In modern times, c Abd al-Majld Lu*fi (b. 1904) composed a long ode on 
the rivers, mountains and small villages of Iraq, the names of which 
otherwise are very difficult to remember. Both c Abbas al-Khallll and his 
younger brother Ja c far al-Khallll 38 have enriched modern Arabic didactic 
verse by translations from Persian into Arabic. 

M J. T. Hamill, “Ja c far al-Khallll and the modern short story in Iraq” (Michigan doctoral diss., 1971): 
Arabic trans. Wadf Filastln and §afa 5 Khulu$I, Baghdad, 1976. 
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The majority of Arabic terms used in this volume are included here, but those terms 
which occur in one place only, and are there provided with a definition are 
generally excluded. ’ 

abjad Alphabet; system of numerical expression in which the twenty-eight letters 
of the Arabic alphabet represent the units, tens and hundreds up to 1,000. 
adab Belles-lettres ; refinement, culture. 
adab al-kudyah Literature of mendicancy. 
adab al-qaeft Duties of a judge. 
adah Custom; customary law. 
adhab al-qabr Punishment of the grave. 
adib Writer of adab; man of letters. 

W/ Of good character; just, equitable, fair. Justice, fairness. 
a jf dl al-muqarabah Verbs of appropinquation. 

Ahl al-Bayt The Family of the Prophet. 
ajam (pi. a c ajim) Non- Arabs, Persians. 

<*jZ Powerlessness, impotence. 
akkbar Reports, anecdotes, history, annals. 
akhld{ The (four) humours. 

alam al-ghayb The invisible world; a world beyond the present one. 
alam al-mulk World of dominion; the present world. 
alam alshahadah The visible world. 
alfiyyah Poem of 1,000 verses. 

alim (pi. c ulama 5 ) Scholar, savant, scientist; the term “ulema” ( ulama ) is used to 
describe the class of men of religious learning who constitute the nearest thing in 
Islam to a clergy. 6 

amal Work, action; judicial practice; grammatical operation. 
amil Word governing another in syntactical regimen, regent, “operator”. 
amil al-suq Market inspector; the original term for the muhtasib. 
al- ammah The common people. 
amr Command; divine power of mandate. 

amfar (sing, mtfr) Fortress cities established or maintained by the Arabs in the 
early days of their empire. 

am^ijah (sing, miv'aj) The (four) temperaments in humoral theory. 
anwa 3 Meteorological and celestial phenomena. 
aqaid (sing, aqtdah) Doctrines, beliefs. 
aqd Contract, agreement, legal transaction; document, deed. 
aqtdah (pi. c aqtdat) Compendium of dogma. 
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c aql Intellect, discernment; rationality, mind. 
aqlfa al Active intellect. 

aarabddhtn (pi. aqrabadhlnat) Formulary; composite medicament. 

Arafat Hill outside Mecca where part of the ceremonies of the annual Muslim 
hajj or pilgrimage are held. 

asbab al-nu^ul The occasions and circumstances of the Quranic revelations. 
Asharites Followers of Abu 3 1 -Hasan C A 1 I al-Ash c ar! ( 260 - 3 24 / 875 - 4 - 9 } 5), who 
was the founder of orthodox Islamic scholasticism (kalam). 
askudar Scroll on which are recorded details of in- and out-letters. 
atdbak Turkish title, meaning lit. “father-prince”, given to guardians of Saljuq 
and other Turkish princes; in time atabaks became governors and founders of 
dynasties. 
athar Traditions. 

al-awcfil Forbears; the ancients (authors, religious authorities, etc.). 
ayyam al-Arab “Days” of the Arabs; pre-Islamic tribal battles. 
c a%%abah Members making up the levels of the Iba<JI circle ( halqah ). 

bdb Sub-chapter, esp. in liadith literature; (in Isma c IlI usage) chief dd t under the 
imam (also known as da t al-du dt). , 

bada 5 Doctrine of the Shfah which envisages the possibility of God changing his 

mind. 

bar o' ah (In Iba^I usage) dissociation from other Muslims. 
baradah Chalazion; a small swelling on the upper eyelid. 
barakah Blessing; holiness, virtue as inherent spiritual power. 
al-BarV The Creator. 
bartd Post, mail. 
barrant Exterior. 

bastt A metre employed in Arabic poetry. 

basmalah The invocation, “In the name of God, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful”. 

bdtin Interior, hidden (knowledge); esoteric. 
btmaristan Hospital for the sick. 

Bohras ShI c I sect concentrated mainly in Gujarat and Bombay. 
buhran Crisis (of an illness). 
bukhl Meanness, parsimony. 

da c T Religio-political missionary; propagandist for a da c wah. 

4 a c tf { In Iba<JI usage) “weak” imam; political appointment of a man not normally 

fully qualified for the position. 

Dar al-Hijrah (In Shfi usage) place of refuge; new (Fatimid) state. 

Dar al-llm Cairo institute of higher learning founded in the reign of the bapmid 

al-Hakim. 

daruriyydt Self-evident principles of thought. . 

da wah Mission; religio-political organization headed by the chief t, religious 
summons, especially among the Isma c llls and similar groups. 
dawlah (pi. duwal ) Cycle, rotation; change of time, epoch; dynasty; state, country. 
</A 5 V c Widespread; popular. 
dhawq Taste, inkling. 
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dhhmm Non-Muslim protected by the Islamic state; Christian or Jew. 
difa c t (In Ibaqli usage) a temporary imam charged with some specific task 
normally the defence of the state. 

dtwan Register; a department of the Islamic bureaucracy; collection of poetry by a 
single author or from a single tribe. 
diwan al-mu^adarat Diwan or department of confiscations. 

diwan al-vfmam wa- l-isttfa Diwan or department of financial control and 
accounting. 

du c a’ Private prayer, as opposed to ritual prayer ( salah ). 

durra ah Sleeved coat; the distinctive garb of the kuttab or state secretaries. 

f a 4<* H (sing, fatfilah) Virtues, merits. 

fd idah (pi. fawa id) Advantage; chapter, section, heading; information con- 
veyed (in a word or sentence). 
falsafah Philosophy. 

fatjth (pi .fuqaha 3 ) One learned in Islamic jurisprudence. 
al-faraj ba c d al-shiddah “Relief after misfortune”: designation of certain types of 
literary anecdote. r 

f as .l (pl.jfof*?/) Section, chapter. 
f at k ($>\.futuh) Conquest, victory. 

fatwa{p\.fatawa) Legal response given by a mufti to a question of law addressed 
to him; Islamic equivalent of Roman responsa prudentium . 
fay 4 (Neo-Platonic) theory of emanation. 
fil Action, verb. 
fihrist Index, catalogue, list. 
fiqh Islamic jurisprudence. 
firqah (p\. fir aq) Sect. 

fitnah Dissension, civil war; particularly after the murder of c Uthman. 

/«r« c al-fiqh “Branches of law”; positive law as opposed to u^ul. 
furuq Legal distinctions. 

futuwwah Chivalrous qualities of a young man; ideal of chivalry. Term applied to 
certain chivalrous organizations. In §ufism an ethical ideal of altruism. 

gham% Massage. 

ghayb What is hidden; the world of mystery. 

ghaybah Occultation or temporary disappearance of the imam in Shf! doctrine. 
ghayriyyah Otherness; altruism. 

ghatf Originally one who took part in a gha^wah (raid); later used to designate 
those who pursued the Holy War against non-Muslims. 
ghubdr Dust; the name given to the western form of the numerals used by the 
Arabs, which were the immediate precursors of modern European numerals. 
ghul Ghoul, desert demon appearing in different guises to men; goblin, ogre. 

hadd (pi. hudud) Limit; divine ordinance; legal punishment; (logical) definition- 
(grammatical) rule; rank in the hierarchy of the dawah in Isma c Ul terminology.’ 
Hadd and muf(ala c Regulation and intuition of the true import of a Quranic verse. 
Hadith (With a capital) the corpus of Traditions of the sayings and doings of the 
Prophet; (with small initial) such a Tradition. 
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hadith Occurrent, happening; appearing for the first time, having had a beginning. 
hads Conjecture; intuition. 

hajj The annual pilgrimage to Mecca in the month of Dhu 1-Hijjah. 
hakim Wise; medical practitioner. 

Ml (pk ahwal) State; a spiritual state of enlightenment or rapture on the $ufi path; 

circumstantial qualifier in Arabic grammar. 
tfamalat al-ilm Iba<JI missionaries. 
handasah Geometry, engineering. 

haqa iq Truths, facts; term used of philosophical works of Isma Hi literature. 

harf Letter, particle. c 

Hasan Category of hadith situated between “sound” (sahiih) and weak (4a tf ); 

fair, good; structurally correct in grammar. 

Haskalah (Hebrew) Enlightenment. The European Enlightenment of the 
eighteenth century strongly influenced the cultural development of the Jews. 
The leaders of the Jewish Enlightenment wanted to introduce the Jews to wider 
horizons, hoping thereby to free them from their cultural ghetto and enable 
them to participate in the developments of European civilization. 
hay 0 ah, Him al-hayah Astronomy. 
haylaj Prorogator in astrology. 
hayula Matter. 

hija° Satire, versified lampoon. 

Hijrah Muhammad’s migration from Mecca to Medina in ad 622. 
fyikmah (pi. hikam) Wisdom; aphorism; rationale, reason. 

ifilah (pi. hiyal) Legal device, stratagem, for the purpose of infraudem legts agere ; 

mechanical device, machine. 
himyah Diet, regimen. 
ifisab Arithmetic, reckoning, computation. 

Ifisab al-yad Hand arithmetic, finger mathematics, using the fingers as an aid to 
calculation. 

hisbah The duties of the muhtasib. 
hisfi (pi. ahqab) Litany, incantation. 

hujjah (pi. hujaj) Proof; a term applied to the prophets as proofs of God to the 
world; the highest ranking da i in any particular sector of the da wah , 
subordinate only to the chief da i. 
husn Beauty. 

huwiyyah Essence, nature, identity. 

Iba4is Surviving sect of the Khawarij or Kharijites. 

Ibadi Nestorian Christian. 
ibdrah Expression 

tbda <i Creating things from nothing; originating. 
i4qfah Grammatical annexation. 

idrak Attainment, accomplishment; realization, perception; consciousness; 
understanding. 

Hffah Virtue, chastity; probity, honesty. 

ighlaq Abstruseness. . , , _ . 

i c jam (lit. “making foreign”) Adding dots to letters of similar s ape in or e 

distinguish between them. 
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i c jaz Inimitability of the Qur'an. 

ija^ah Licence given by a scholar to his pupil, authorizing the latter to transmit and 
teach a text. 

ijma c Consensus; the consensus of the Islamic community. 
ijtihdd Exertion; right and duty of forming one’s own opinion on how the rules of 
law are to be interpreted. 
ikha i' Brotherhood; friendship. 

ikhtilaf Disagreement; difference of opinion between different schools of law. 

Ikhwan al-$afa Brethren of Sincerity” (or “Purity”). They composed their 
Rasa il between ah 350 and 3755 these Rasa^il attempt to fuse the teachings of 
neo-Platonism with the ideas of Isma c ilism. 
iktisab Doctrine of moral appropriation. 
ilahiyyat Metaphysics; spiritual concerns. 
ilham Illumination; inspiration through divine revelation. 

Hllah (pi. Hlal) Cause; defect, especially gap in chain of authentic transmission of a 

hadtth. 

Him Knowledge; science; mere book-learning as opposed to maHifah. 
c ilm al-adad The science of number. 

Him al-hisab The science of reckoning, including both algebra and arithmetic. 

Him al-lughah Lexicography; the science of language. 
ilm al-miqat Science of astronomical timekeeping. 

Him al-rijal Science of trustworthy authorities in Hadtth. 

Him al-furuq Science of roads, knowledge of itineraries. 

imam Leader, especially religious leader; the head of the Islamic community 
according to the ShTah; paragon; leader in communal prayer (salah). 

Imam! Twelver Shl l. 

imam muhtasib A leader of the Ibadis when the state is not properly constituted; 
the title imam here is a politesse, and in fact rationalizes the position of certain 
individuals in history. 
tman Faith, being a believer. 
insha Art of drawing up official documents. 

iqtim Clime; one of the seven zones parallel with the equator into which 
geographers divided the inhabited world. 
iqta c Administrative grant, whereby the state granted its fiscal rights over lands 

that remained juridically the property of their previous owners. Such a grant was j 

held in lieu of payment from the public treasury for service. > 

iqtifad Moderation, circumspection; economy. J 

i rab The inflectional terminations of nouns and verbs. 

iradah The aspiration of the murid to undertake the journey of the soul to God. 
isharat Indications, hints; type of $ufi exegesis of the Qur'an which seeks to avoid 
the presumption of binding the divine will; signs indicative of a ship’s position 
(navigation). 

tshrdq Illumination, enlightenment; illuminative philosophy. The name given to 
illuminative wisdom advocated by Shihab al-Dln al-Suhrawardl (d. 587/1191), 
who drew upon a revival of Zoroastrian angelology, neo-Platonic cosmology 
and in particular the metaphysical works of Ibn Slna. From these sources and his 
own spiritual experience al-Suhrawardl created the ishraqi philosophy, or the — 
philosophy of illumination, a description of ecstatic and mystical experience in i 

the framework of philosophical ideas. i 
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ishraqi Illuminative; pertaining to illuminative philosophy. 
ism Given name; noun. 
ismiyyah Nominality. 

isttad Chain of authorities, in particular in Hadtth and historical writings. 
israHliyyat Jewish traditions used to amplify Quranic allusions. 
iftaqissat The (four) elements according to Greek and Islamic physical theory. 
istihsan “Approval”; a discretionary opinion in breach of strict analogy in Islamic 
law; method for the determination of decisions when conflicting principles 
compete for consideration. 

istifftab al-hal Presumption that a fact is valid failing proof to the contrary. 
istiflalf Juridical procedure whereby the public interest is taken into account. 
istita c ah The “ability” to act, or freedom of will. 

Ithna Ashariyyah “Twelvers”, Imamis; the most important sect of the Shfah, and 
the official form of Islam in Persia. 
ittihad Union; (in Christian usage) incarnation. 
ittijal Unitedness, union; contact, communication. 

jabr Compulsion; doctrine of predestination. 

al-jabr wa- l-muqabalah The two basic operations of Arabic algebra. 

Jabrites Believers in predestination. 

Jahiliyyah The term used by Muslim writers to denote the period before 
Muhammad’s mission. 
jaHz Permissible. 

janidl Beauty. _ 

jarbt In Ibn Khurradadhbih a geographical area including Armenia, Adharbayjan, 

Gllan, Tfabaristan and countries beyond. 
jawdb (pi. ajwibah ) An answer, reply. 
jawhariyyah (Divine) substance in Islamic theology. 
jawwad Giver of gifts. 
jidhr Unknown root in algebra. 

jinn Invisible beings that may be harmful or helpful to human beings; demons. 
jizyah Poll-tax; capitation tax. 
jud Generosity; act of divine love. 
jumlah Sentence (in grammar); summary. 

kabirah (pi. kabaHr) Great sin, grave offense, atrocious crime. 

kadhkhudah Lord of the significant luminary’s term in astrology. 

kafir Unbeliever. 

kahhal Oculist. 

kahin Pre-Islamic soothsayer. 

kalam Speech; scholastic theology. 

kamil Metre employed in Arabic poetry. 

kammiyyah Quantity. 

karamah (pi. karamat ) Grace, thaumaturgic and charismatic gifts. 
karshum Arabic written in Syriac letters. 

karubiyyun Cherubim, cherubic intelligences, intellectual angels. 
kasb, iktisdb Acquisition; personal initiative. 
kashf Uncovering; exposure, unveiling; revelation, illumination. 
kashfi zjuhur The period of open rule of the imams (Isma c ffi usage). 
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katib (pi. kuttab ) Secretary; clerk in government service. 
katib al-amwal Secretary for finance. 
katib al-insha 3 Secretary for correspondence. 
kayfiyyah Quality. 

Kaysaniyyah A ShI c I subsect which supported al-Mukhtar b. abi c Ubayd. 
khabar Political or military intelligence; grammatical predicate. 
khabbax Baker; public baker of the market. 

kharaj At first taxes or tribute generally, then specialized to mean land tax as 
opposed to poll tax. 
kharij External. 

al-khaqqah The elite; upper class. 
khawaqq Magical properties of things. 
khawf Fear, dread. 

Khojas A closed caste of Indian Isma c TlI Muslims, most of whom are followers of 
the Agha Khan. 

kttab (pi. kutub) Writing; scripture; book; in Hadith a division approximating to 
a chapter. 

kitabah Writing; the art of the secretary. 
kurrasah (pi. kurrasat ) Quire; gathering of a book. 

lamiyyah Poem rhyming in * 1 *. 

laqab (pi. alqab) (Earlier) name alluding to a personal characteristic; (later) 
honorific title. 
lugh% (pi. alghax) Riddle. 
lutf Divine favour; grace. 

ma c ani al- Qur'an Minutiae of the meanings of the Qur an. 
ma art4 al-kaldm Vagaries of speech, linguistic ambiguities. 
madhhab (pi. madkdhib ) Procedure; opinion, belief; creed, doctrine; movement, 
school; orthodox rite of jurisprudence. 
ma'dhun Assistant to a da t. 
matftq Strait. 
ma4nun biha Esoteric. 

madrasah (pi. madaris ) School, college; institution of higher learning, frequently 
attached to a mosque. 

magha%7 Early Muslim military expeditions in which the Prophet took part. 
Maghrib The Islamic West; north-west Africa; in Ibn Khurradadhbih it means 
northern Iraq, Byzantium, Syria, Egypt and the lands to the west of these. 
mahabbah Love. 

mahdt “Rightly guided one”: a messianic figure who will remove injustice from 
the world and bring about an era of justice for the oppressed. 
ma c iyyah Relationship of coincidence between two phenomena. 
majax, al- Qur'an Lexical and syntactical usage of the Qur'an. 
majlis (pi. majalis) Meeting, session; scholarly discussion, salon; (in pi.) written 
record of such discussions. 
majmu c Collected; totality, sum; nomocanon. 
makan Space, place. 

makfirah (In Iba<JI usage) a major sin requiring formal repentance (i tawbah ). 
mamarr Transit. 

ma c mul fih “Operated upon”; grammatical term applied to that part of an 
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utterance which is the object, in contradistinction to its c amil , or “operator”. 
ma e na Meaning, content. 

manaqib Virtues, great deeds, feats, exploits; laudatory biography. 
manztlah Status (in grammar). 

al-manxjlah bayna ' l-mangtlatayn Intermediate position; the position adopted 
by the Mu'tazilites in Islam with regard to a major sinner: he was neither a true 
believer nor an unbeliever; he was in between and would be punished by God. 
maqamah (pi. maqamat) Assembly, session, meeting; a genre of Arabic literature 
written in rhymed prose presenting a short dramatic scene; stage of spiritual 
development; station of the mystic path. 
nufqulat Philosophical matters; things that are intelligible or rational; categories. 
mdrifah Knowledge; immediate knowledge of the divine; gnosis. 
mas'alah (pi. masa'il ) Problems; quaestiones . 

mashikhah Written document enumerating the teachers or shaykhs under whom 
a scholar has studied. 

Mashriq The Islamic East; lands to the east of Egypt; in Ibn Khurradadhbih it 
means Persia and Afghanistan, extending into India, China and Central Asia. 
mashriqi Illuministic; pertaining to “Oriental” wisdom or philosophy, and 
closely related to ishrdq. 
massah (pi. mussah ) Land surveyor. 
mathnawi Type of poetry in couplets. 
main (pi. mutun) Text (lit. “backbone”). 

man>4» c Syntactical function of a word which determines its vocalization. 
mawld (pi. mawali) Client, non- Arab Muslim. 
magalim Complaints (concerning miscarriages or denials of justice). 
mihnah Inquisition; ordeal, tribulation, misfortune. 
mikthar Talkative, garrulous. 

mil Unit of measurement in Arabic, standardized at close to 2,000 metres. 

al-milal wa-l-nihal literature. Literature devoted to comparative religion. 

millah Religious community; denomination; creed. 

rniqat (pi. mawaqit ) Prayer times. 

miqyas (pi. maqayis) Analogical pattern in grammar. 

mi c raj Ascent; the Prophet’s midnight journey to the seven heavens, made on the 
27th Rajab from Jerusalem. 
mithal Example. 

migan Balance; balance of divine justice. 

mtfamalah Practice; the interaction between faith in the heart of the believer and 
action in his daily life. 

mttbdi c Creating things from nothing; originator. 

mubtada ' Grammatical subject. 

mufassir One who explains a text; exegete. 

mufti An authoritative specialist in Islamic law, competent to issue 2. fat w a. 
muhaddith Hadith scholar, collecting and studying the Hadith. 
muhal Wrong, perverted; intrinsically meaningless in grammatical usage. 
muhandis Engineer; geometer. 

muhdath Caused: used in regard to the doctrine that the Qur’an is caused. 
muhmal Neglected; combinations of radicals not used in Arabic words. 
mulftasib Inspector of the market; Islamic official whose role can be traced back to 
the Byzantine agoranomos or market inspector. 
mujahadah (Moral) striving. 
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mujam Alphabet; dictionary. 
muji % Concise; abstract, epitome. 
mu ji^ah Miracle, wonder. 

mukabbir (pi. mukabbirun ) Pronouncing the formula “ Allah akbar ” (“God is 
very great”); one who chants this. 
mukasir Assistant to a da l, next in rank after madhun. 
mu’ min Believer. 

munasabah Appropriateness of the literary sequence of the verses and surahs of 
the Qur’an. 

Murjf ites A sect which arose in the Umayyad period which suspended judgement 
against believers who had committed sins. 
musajja Composed in rhymed prose. 
musanndt Dams with sluices. 
mushdhadah Seeing, vision; contemplation. 

musnad Work of Hadith in which individual hadith can be attributed to the 
Prophet himself. 

mustafilun A foot of poetry consisting of two long, one short and one long 
syllable. 

mustajib Candidate seeking admission to the Isma c IlI da tv ah. 
musta mal In use; combinations of radicals actually used in words. 
mustaqJm Straight, right; making sense grammatically. 
mut c ah Marriage contracted on a temporary basis. 

mutakallim (pi. mutakallimun ) Scholastic theologian; speaker (in grammar), as 
opposed to person addressed ( mukhdtab ). 
mutarjim Translator. 

Mu c ta%ilah Theological school which created the speculative dogmatics of Islam. 
mu^dawij Double; a type of double-rhymed poem. 

nafs Soul 

nafy Grammatical negation. 
nahdah Renaissance. 
nahin (pi. nuhdh ) Grammarian. 
nahtv grammar; syntax. 
nahtvt (pi. nahwiyyun ) Grammarian. 
na ib c an al-fa c il Agent of the passive verb. 
naql Conveying, transmission; translation; copy; tradition. 
naskh “Book-hand” style of Arabic script (contrasted with kufic)\ abrogation, 
cancellation, repeal. 

naff Content, purport, text; constituting a proof. 
na^ jali Public designation of a successor. 
naff khafi Private designation of a successor. 
na z t (pi. nu c ut ) Description; title descriptive of rank. 

ndtiq A prophet who has revealed a new law, such as Muhammad, or an expected 
lawgiver. 

na c urah Water-wheel, noria. 
nagar Theoretical enquiry. 

nisbah Kinship, relationship, affinity; derivative form (ending in - 7 ) of a name or 
other noun; see CHALUP, 19. 
nuniyyah Poem rhyming in “n”. 
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qabth Ugly, bad; structurally incorrect in grammar. 
qadar Divine foreordaining, predestination; fate, destiny. 

Qadarites The earliest school of philosophy in Islam, which believed in human 
free will. 

qaddah Coucher for cataract. 
qadt Judge of a sharTah court. 

qadiyyah Lawsuit; (legal) case, cause, question, affair. 
qadum Bold, audacious. 
qahr Constraint. 

qaPid Leader, especially a military leader; tribal chief. 
qalam daqtq Fine style of handwriting. 
qalam jalil Thick style of handwriting. 

qanah (pi. qurii) Subterranean irrigation channel or conduit; stream, waterway. 
Qaramifah Qarmapans, an extremist Isma c IlI movement. It founded a state in 
eastern Arabia in 28 1 / 894 which lasted until the end of the fifth/eleventh century. 

qafaf Stories (coll.); didactic narratives used by $ufis; fables. 

qiblah Direction to which Muslims turn in praying (towards the Ka c bah in Mecca). 

qidam al-dlam Eternity of the world. 

qirePah (pi. qird dt) Recitation of the Qur'an; variant reading of the Qur'an. 
qiyas Analogy; the process of arriving at a legal decision by analogy. 
al-qudaml r' al-khamsah The five pre-eternal principles: Creator, soul, matter, 
space, time. 
qudrah Power, ability. 

qutb (pi. aqtab) Axis, pivot, pole; head of the hierarchy of awliya\ or saints. 
quwwah Power, faculty. 

Radhaniyyah A group of Jewish merchants who traded between Europe and the 
lands of Islam (mentioned by Ibn Khurradadhbih). 

Rafidites A division of the Shfis who forsook Zayd b. C A 1 I b. al-Husayn b. c Afi b. 

abl Talib; used by Sunnis for any sect of the Shfls. 
raj ah “Return” of the imam from death or occultation in the doctrine of the 

Shfah. 

rajaz A metre employed in Arabic poetry, though considered inferior to the other 
classical metres. 

rak c ah The words and actions involved in Islamic ritual prayer, involving a 
bending of the torso from an upright position, followed by two prostrations. 
ramad Ophthalmia; eye disease. 
ramal Name of a poetical metre. 
ramv^ (pl« rumuvj) Symbol, sign. 
rafd Astronomical observation. 

rd’y Opinion; individual reasoning; exercising opinion in arriving at a legal 
decision. 

riba Excess, interest, usury. 

risdlah (pi. rasaPil) Epistle; literary genre in the form of a letter. 
riqjq Livelihood, means of living; subsistence, sustenance; boon. 
ru^yah Vision or visibility of God. 

sabab Cause; the motivating cause for doing an act (a constituent of tstifa ah, or 
ability to act). 
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sabal Pannus; tissue covering whole or part of the cornea of the eye. 

$abi'ah Name of two different sects: ( 1 ) the Mandaeans, a Judaeo-Christian 
gnostic sect in Iraq; ( 2 ) the $abians of Harran, a pagan sect in existence as late as 
the fifth/eleventh century. 

saftr Envoy, ambassador; (in Shfl usage) designation of the leaders through 
whom the twelfth imam communicated with his followers. 
fughtrah (pi. fagha^ir) Venial sin; minor mistake. 

Sahabah The group of the Companions of the Prophet. 
sahib al-barld wa-l-khabar Director of posts and intelligence. 
saf Balanced and rhyming prose; utterance originating with pre-Islamic 
soothsayers, of primitive style, short and with a single, invariable monorhyme at 
the end of each member. 

Salafiyyah A “return to sources” school in Islam (end of nineteenth century). 
falah Canonical prayer. 

fSmit Imam who does not reveal a new law, but who is the chief exponent and 
interpreter of the existing law. 

sdqiyah Irrigation device using chains of pots for raising water, driven by animal 
power. 

sarf Morphology. 
sarsdm Meningitis. 

satr Concealment; period of concealment, i.e. the first stage of Fafimid history. 
fatvm Fasting. 

faydall (pi. fayadilah ) Pharmacist. 

shakddah Testimony; the bearing witness that there is no deity but God and that 
Muhammad is his messenger; the Muslim creed. 
shakh Doubt, misgiving. 
shakka^iyyah Astrolabe having a single plate. 
shark Systematic commentary. 

shdrt(Ju Iba^I usage) a full, plenipotentiary imam in a period of the expanding state 

(%uhur). 

sharT ah The corpus of Islamic law. 

sharf fo\. shuruf ) Stipulation; legal document; (in Ibaqll usage) condition of 
limiting legal authority (e.g. the phrase ‘75 shart ala l-imam"). 
shawkah Might, power of political leadership. 
al-shay 3 Lit. “the thing”: “x”, the unknown quantity in algebra. 
shaykh Elder, chief, head (of a tribe); teacher, master. 

Sht ah (adj. Shtt) Sect who hold that headship of the Islamic community belongs 
only to descendants of C A1I and Fafimah. 
shtr ta c liml Didactic verse. 
stufaf at Rays; beams; spokes. 

shura Consultative council; the council of electors appointed by the caliph c Umar 
to choose his successor. 

Shu ubiyyah Anti-Arab political and literary movement, especially strong in 
Iranian circles. 

shuyukh al-tfirfah (lit. lt shaykhs of the craft”) Designation often used of masters 
of the §ufi way, though properly referring to the guilds of futuwwah. 
sifat al-dhat Essential attributes of God. 

*ifat al-fi l Attributes of action, with reference to God. 

$ifat al-i4qfah or nisbiyyah Relative attributes. 


fifat shariyyah Legal epithets. 

sijill Record, writing; qaiffs judgement. 

fina c at al-i rab The art of inflection; morphology. 

sirah (pi. siyar) Way of acting, conduct; life, biography, especially of the Prophet; 
story; theological epistle sent between different Iba^ll communities; (in the pi.) 
biographies, heroic deeds, campaigns; branch of the shart ah dealing with the 
conduct of military expeditions and the rights to be accorded enemies; laws of 
war. 

al-firat The bridge of judgement which spans hell. 

sJrat al-halqah The book of the organization of the “circle” of ulema and 
neophytes directing the north African Ibaqll communities. 
siyasah (pi. siyasat) Statecraft, administration; (in navigation) crew management. 
sunnah Way, path; customary practice, usage sanctioned by tradition; the sayings 
and doings of the Prophet which have been established as legally binding. 
Sunni Muslim who believes that the sunnah cannot be overridden by any human 
authority (for practical purposes antithetical to Shfl). 
surah A chapter of the Qur’an. 

tabaqah (pi. tabaqat ) Layer; generation, class; (in the pi.) collective biography. 
tetbld Perpetual negation (in grammar). 

tabtun (sing, tdbt ) Successors, the generation after the Prophet’s Companions 

($ahabah). 

tadblr al-mulk Kingship, statecraft. 
tadwln Committing to writing. 
tafslr Quranic exegesis. 
tafynld Eulogy. 

tajassud Becoming corporeal; materialization; incarnation. 

tajribah Experience; experimentation. _ # _ c 

takhliyat al-shu un Freedom of circumstances (a constituent of istitd ah, or 

ability to act). 

talah al-rtdsah Pursuit of leadership; rivalry. 

ta?lif Literary composition. 

talqtn Rote learning. 

ta c miyah Obscurity in expression. 

tamyl £ Specifying element in grammar. 

taqdir Interpolation of an elucidatory phrase in exegesis; (in grammar) 
paraphrasing of unexpressed forms or meanings. 
taFqid Complexity. > 

taqiyyah Dissimulation of one’s real beliefs when in fear of one s life. 
taqtid Imitation; clinging to tradition; reference to the Companions of the 
Prophet; reliance on the teaching of a master; adopting the doctrine of a school 
of law for a particular transaction. 
taqstm Dichotomous classification (grammar). 
taqwa Godliness, piety. 
taqwtm Ephemerides. 
td'rlkh Dating; history, annals. 

tarlqah Way; term for the $ufi path; mystical method, system or school for 
following such a path. 

tarjamah (pi. tarajim) Translation; biography. 
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ta$awwuf Mysticism. 
tashbth Anthropomorphism; regarding God as resembling corporeal things. 
tashktk Ambiguity. 

tas c ib Making difficult; being intentionally obscure. 
taswir Depiction. 

ta c ttl Annulment; denying God all attributes (as opposed to tashbth). 
tawhtd The doctrine of the unity of God. 
tawil A meter employed in Arabic poetry. 

ta’wil Esoteric or allegorical interpretation of the Qur’an or law; the process of 
extracting the batin from the %ahir. 
tawfiyah Enjoining of good counsels. 
ta’yid Reinforcement (grammar). 

ta^yin al-mubham Naming the unnamed; term of Quranic exegesis denoting the 
effort to make everything known. 

tayman The south; in Ibn Khurradadhbih virtually identical with the Arabian 
peninsula. 

ta c ziyah Consolation on bereavement. 

ta^kiyah Pronouncement of a person’s integrity; attestation of upright character. 
tibb al-ammah Popular medicine. 

al-tibb al-nabawt "Prophetical medicine”; medical recommendations and teach- 
ings attributed to the Prophet Muhammad. 

ummah Folk; the Islamic community. 
c urf Customary law. 
c ushr Tithe. 

usul al-fiqh The “roots” or theoretical bases of Islamic law. 
wa z d Promises. 

Wahhabiyyun Followers of Muhammad b. c Abd al-Wahhab (i 1 1 j-i 201/1703-87), 
who aimed at the restoration of pure Islam by doing away with all innovations 
(bida). 

wahy Divine inspiration of a prophet. 

wa^td Admonitions. 

watt (pi. awliya 3 ) Saint. 

watt (pi. wulah ) Ruler, governor. 

1 vaqf Form of mortmain under which property is rendered inalienable and the 
income devoted to charitable purposes. 

wdqifah A sect whose line of imams has ended and is expecting a Mahdt or qa’im, 
such as the Qarmafians or the Twelver ShI c Is, unlike those who believe in a 
continuing imamate, such as the Fapmids or the Nizarl Isma c llls today. 
wa^aya Testaments, or admonitions, designed to instruct by moralizing. A form of 
literature characteristic of $ufism. 

wast; asas Executor of a prophet’s will or the head of a series of imams, such as C A 1 I 
b. abl 'J'alib after Muhammad, or Aaron after Moses. 
wilayah (In Iba^i usage) association with other Muslims. 
wird (pi. awrdd) Litanies compounded of adhkar or remembrance formulae. 
wi^arah Office of vizier or minister. 
wujub Necessity. 
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Ibatf usage) suspended judgement concerning the status of a member of 
the community; an intermediate position between association ( mlayah ) and 
dissociation (bara'ah). 

yajSKj la yajuz “It is allowed”; “it is not allowed” (prescriptive terms in 
grammar). 

yaqtn Certainty, conviction. 
yaqut Precious stone, gem. 

yahid Ascetic. 

vahir Exterior; external sense, literal meaning; exoteric. 

%ahirt School of law relying on the literal i^ahir) meaning of the Qur an. 
%akah Alms-tax of prescribed amount. 

XarqaUiyyah Astrolabe having one plate with markings for the coordinate systems 
of both the celestial equator and the ecliptic. 

ZV (pi- ZV St ) Astronomical table. 

%ill (pi. %ilal) Shadow, tangent. 
ryyarah Visitation (to holy place or shrine). 
yuhur The full realization of an Iba^I state. 
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Abu ‘Abdullah Muhammad b. Bakr al-NafusI 

3 6 

Abu ‘Abdullah al-Shi I 239 

Abu ‘All al-Hasan b. ‘All al-Ba$ri (Yefet b. All) 

469, 474 

Abu ‘Amr al-Shaybanl 112 

Abu ’l-‘Arab Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Tamlm 

175,215 

Abu TAswad al-Du J alT 119 
Abu VAtahiyah 3 5 3 _ 4, 5°2, 5°3> 5°4. 5°5 
Abu Bakr (caliph) 17 
Abu Bakr b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 141 
Abu Bakr b. ‘Abdullah b. Aybak al-Dawadarl 
216, 240 _ c 

Abu Bakr Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah al- ArabI 

49, 435 

Abu ’1-Barakat Hibatullah b. Malka al-Baghdadl 
al-Baladl 242 

Abu M-Barakat Mawhub b. Man$ur b. Mufarrij 
al-lskandaranl 457, 45® 

Abu 3 1-Faraj ‘Abdullah b. al-Tayyib see Ibn 
al-Tayyib 

Abu ’1-Faraj al-I$fahani 58, 216 
Abu ’l-Fajh ‘All b. Muhammad al-Bustl see 
al-Bustl 

Abu ’1-Fida’, Ismail b. ‘All 226, 304, 3>9 
Abu Ghanim Bashir b. Ghanim al-Khurasanl 35 
Abu Idanlfah 142, 1 43, '441 anecdote 181, 

c aqtdah 14; isnads 141; Musnad 142; school 
of 142, 152 

Abu 1-Hasan Yehudah ha-Levi 467 

Abu Hashim 196 

Abu Uatim al-A$amm 60 

Abu Idatim Sahl b. Muhammad al-Sijistam 132 

Abu i-Hawarl Muhammad b. al-Hawarl 36, 57 

Abu ’l-ldayyan al-Tawhldl 204 

Abu Ishaq Ibrahim b. Hilal al-§abi ; set al-$abi 

Abu Jabir Muhammad b. Ja'far al-lzkawl 37 

Abu Kamil Shuja‘ 256 

Abu 1-Khayr al-MasIhl 348 

Abu Layth Na?r b. Muhammad al-Samarqandi 
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Abu 3 1 -Ma'all Muhammad b. 'Ubaydullah 238 
Abu ’l-Mafcasin Yusuf b. Taghribirdl 175, 176, 
222, 240 

Abu ’l-Makarim Sa'dullah b. Jiirjls b. Mas'ud 
458 , 459 

Abu Man$ur 'Abd al-Qahir b. Tahir al- 
Baghdadl 238 

Abu Ma c shar Ja'far b. Muhammad al-Balkhi 
291, 297-8, 299 
Abu Mikhnaf 193 
Abu 3 1 -Mu'arrij 33 

Abu Muhammad c Abd al-Rahman al-Razi 173 
Abu Muhammad al-Hasan b. Musa b. 

Nawbakht 27, 205-6, 238 
Abu Muhammad Mawlana al-Tihaml Kannun 
al-Idris! al-Hasani 507-8 
Abu 3 1 -Muna Abraham b. Musa al-Maymunl 
467, 469 

Abu Munajja 465 
Abu Nu'aym al-l§fahanl 63 
Abu Ra’ifah al-Takritl 451, 452, 453, 454 
Abu Sahl al-Fa^l b. Nawbakht 293, 295, 482 
Abu Sahl Isma'Il b. C A 1 I b. Nawbakht 27 
Abu Sa c Id Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ziyad 60 
69 

Abu Sa c Id al-Kudam! 37, 38 

Abu $alih the Armenian 222, 241, 458 

Abu Salt 215 

Abu Shamah, Shihab al-DIn abu ’ 1 -Qasim c Abd 
al-Rahman 185, 223, 226, 228 
Abu Shuja' £ahir al-DIn Muhammad al- 
Rudhrawarl 204, 246 
Abu Sufrah 'Abd al-Malik b. Sufrah 35 
Abu Sufyan Mahbub b. al-Rahll 34, 34) 35 
Abu 'J’alib al-Makkl 69, 72 
Abu Tammam 502 
Abu al-Tayyib al-LughawI 107 
Abu c Ubayd 'Abdullah c Abd al-'Aziz al-Bakri 
215,240,317-18,318-19,319-20 
Abu 'Ubayd al-Juzajanl 392, 422 
Abu c Ubayd al-Qasim b. Sallam 106 
Abu 'Ubaydah Ma'mar b. al-Muthanna 46, 106 
Abu 'Ubaydah Muslim b. abl Karlmah 33, 34, 

15 

Abu 3 1 -Wafa 3 al-Buzajanl 160, 253, 283 
Abu Yahya b. al-Bafriq (Patricius) 295, 481 
Abu Ya'la b. al-Farra 3 150, 157 
Abu Ya'qub al-Sijistanl 240 
Abu Ya'qub Yusuf b. Ibrahim al-Ba$Ir 466, 470 
Abu Ya <qub Yusuf b. Ibrahim al-Warjalanl 38 
Abu Yazld al-Bijfami 60, 61, 67 
Abu Yusuf: on Abu tfanifah and Abu Layla 
142; and formation of Hanafite school 142; 
on ikhtilaf al-madhahib 152; and Kitab al- 
]amt al-kabir 144; works 142; Kitab al- 
Kharaj 142, 144, 157, 159, 192; Kitab al- 
Kadd 142, 143 

Abu Zakariyya 3 Yahya b. abl Bakr al-Warjalanl 
* 3 *, *39 


Abyssinia 173 

Acts of the Apostles 448 

adab at-kudyah (literature of mendicancy) 506 

Adah al-suluk (Sufi work) 66-7 

' ddah (customary law) 141 

Adam 13, 72, 74, 184, 437, 454 

'Adan 243 

Adelard of Bath xviii, 297 
'Adi b. Zayd al-'Ibadl 502 
al-'Aqlid (Fafimid caliph) 243 
W/ (justice) 6, 140, 466 
administration: dating system 197; Egypt 162, 
242; law xvii, 142; see also\ administrative 
literature; diwdn%\ intelligence service; 
postal service; secretaries; taxation 
administrative literature xvii, 155-67; anecdotes 
163-4, 165; biography 163-4; Byzantine 
influence if 8 ; chancery documents 163, 
164, 201, 223-4; b>sbah, manuals of 150, 

1 60-1; as historical source 201; on 
irrigation system 1 5 8; on land management 
159-60; “Mirrors for Princes” 165-7, *04, 
232; Persian influence 158, 159; on postal 
and intelligence services 158, 164; practical 
manuals 156—61, 301, to8; on statecraft 
165—7; on taxation 159-60; treatises for 
secretaries 157-8, 161-3 
admonitions, §ufi 60 
'Adud al-Dawlah 203, 206 
'AdudI hospital, Baghdad 359 
adultery, penalty for 42-3 
Aegidius de Thebaldis 298, 300 
aerostatics 263, 330 
Aesop 508 

afal al-muqdrabah (verbs of appropinquation) 
i*5 

al-Afdal (Yemeni prince) 108, 222 
al-Afdal b. Badr al-Jamafi 244 
afdal (most excellent, of imam) 16, 17, 19 
Afdal-Bafa’ibl observatory, Cairo 288 
Afghanistan 276 

Afif b. al-Makln b. Mu’ammil 45 1 
al-Aflah b. Abd al-Wahhab, Abu Sa'Id 35 
Africa, east 38 

Africa, north: Christian populations 446; 

Fafimid rule 236, 239—40; local law 143, 

1 5 1; map yiy, see also : Berbers; Maghrib; 
Morocco; Sahara 
Africa, west 317-18, 322, 342 
afterlife 79, 98, 99—100, 101, 386—7, 388; 

rewards and punishments 100, 403, 440 
Agakhan III 247 
agrumiya (“grammar”) 1 34 
ah l alfadith 10, 143 
abl alfadith wa-l-naql 10 
ahl al-kalam wa-l-aql 10 
Ahmad b. 'Abdullah 37 
Ahmad b. 'All b. Ma 3 mun 1 84 
Ahmad b. Buwayh 294 


Aljmad b. tfanbal 145 

Ahmad b. al-Mu'ta$im 364 

Ahmad al-BurnusI Zarruk 69 

Ahrun of Alexandria 343, 481 

al-Ahwal, Muhammad b. Nu'man 20, 21 

al-AhwazI 293 

afcab (litanies) 67 

A'ishah (wife of Prophet Muhammad) 43 
akhbar (type of historical writing) 189, 195, 19 6 
Akhbar majmit ah (anon.) 219 
Akhbar al-$in wa-d-Uind 322 
al-Akhfash al-Awsaf 124 
akhlat see humours 
Akkadian technical terminology 159 
al-Akwa', al-Qadi Isma'Il 243 
'Ala 3 al-Dawlah 392 
Alamut 244-5, 246, 425 
al-'AlawI, 'All b. Muhammad 213 
al-'AlawI, Yahya b. Hamzah 238 
Albinus 494 

Albumasar see Masha 3 allah 
alchemy xv, xvii, 327-41; aurifaction 3 * 9 - 3 °- 
335; aurifiction 328-9; balance, theory of 
535, 3 36, 340; and chemistry xvii, 331, 33 6 » 
337, 339; Chinese 332-3, 335; compendia 
339; Egyptian 331-*; elixirs 330, 335 . 33 6 > 
337, 338; equipment 328, 336, 338; esoteric 
aspects 328, 331, 335 , 33 «. 3 39“ 4 ©; 
European 340—1; Hellenistic 331—2, 334, 
335; Ibn SIna 338, 340; Jabirian corpus 
3 3*. 3 3 3-5, 3 36, 340 , 341; al-Jildakl 339- 
40; macrobiotics 330, 332; manuals 336, 
338; numerology 335; processes 328, 336, 
337, 338; pseudographs 328, 332, 338; 
quicksilver/sulphur theory 334-5, 33 <>; 

Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Zakariyya 3 al- 
Razi 328, 355-7, 338 , 340 , 34 i; Science of 
Generation 535; substances 3 36-7; 
translations 532, 333, 34 U vocabulary 341 
Aleppo 229, 230, 379, 496 
Alexander of Aphrodisias 346, 3 6 5 , 3 66 - 4*8, 
491, 492 

Alexander III of Macedon (“the Great”, Dhu 
3 1 -Qarnayn) 79, 81, 165-6, 292 
Alexandria: education 365, 3 6 9 > 3 g o, 489; 
History of Patriarchs of, 456, 457 , 45 8; 
traditions passed to Harran 495; water- 
clock 262 

Alexius of Byzantium 291 
Alfonso X of Castile 270 
algebra 254, 255-6 
“algorithm” 255 
'All, Zahid 247 

'All b. al-'Abbas al-MajusI 548, 354 , 3 5 6 
‘AH b. abl T*lb»h 44 
'AR b. abl Talib 3, i 6 , 6o - * 4 «. 189, 5©7 
'All b. Dawud al-Arfadl 451 _ 

'AR b. al-Idusayn b. 'All Zayn al-' Abidin 16, r 

67 


'All b. Ibrahim al-Qumml 24, 48 

'AR b. 'Isa b. Dawud (“the Good Vizier”) 164, 

491 

'All b. 'Isa al-Kahhal 345, 359 

'All b. 'Isa b. Mahan 1 5 7 

'AR b. Jahm 503 

'All b. Khalaf 286 

'All b. Munqidh 220 

'All b. Riijwan 298, 352, 496 

'All b. al-$ayrafi 222, 245 

'All al-Hadl 23 

'All al-Hamadhanl 60 

'AR al-Riqla: on creation of Qur’an 28; imamate 
20-1, 22; on tstifa ah 25; al-Ma 3 mun 
declares heir 21, 483; and QummI 
Traditionists 24; tomb 425 
allegory 73, 331, 399 - 4 °°! §°fi 5 <b 6®, 7 °, 7 * 
Allony, N. 475 

Almohad empire n, 213, 231-2 

Almoravids 11, 213, 231 

alms ( al-zakah ) 10, 14°, > 4 *, * 57 , 499 - 5 °° 

Alonso, Manuel 396 
alphabets 108-9 

c amal\ grammatical operation 123; judicial 
practice 141, 148, 151 
Amari, Michele 215 
al-A'mash, Ibn Mihran 181 
amber; magnetism 257 

ambiguity 397; Arabic script 115, 1 * 9 * * 7 ®, 
463, 471; in f/iyal literature 1 30; of Qur’an 
41,119 

Ambrose of Milan 448 
Amid, Mesopotamia 257 
al-Amln (caliph) 480 
al-Amir (caliph) 243 
'Ammar b. 'All al-Maw$ilI 359-60 
Amorium, booty from 482, 487 
amr (divine power of mandate) 6, 9 
'Aim b. 'Abdullah b. Layth al-Qab'ah 182-3 
'Amr al-Makkl 69, 72 
al-amr bi-’l-ma‘rif (moral imperative) 7 
‘Amrus b. al-Fatb 37 
amvfjah (temperaments) 343, 356 
analogy see qiyas 
anatomy 347, 356 
Anawati, G. C. 392 
Anbar (Pumpeditha) 464 
ancient world 166, 169, 212; see also individual 
civilisations 
Andalusia see Spain 
Andarzghar 296, 299 
Andronicus 292 

anecdotes 205, 309; in administrative literature 
163-4, 165; animal 181-2; in biography 
118, 180-3, 186, 350 

angels 13, 14, * 5 , 3 *b 380-1; arch- 13, 394 , 395 
animal stories 181-2, 273, 508 
Ankara, booty from 482, 487 
annals 196-7 
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al-An$ari, Muhammad b. 'Abdullah 138 

al-An$ari, §afwan 502-3 

al-An$ari al-HarawI, 'Abdullah 63, 67, 74 

al-Anfakl, 'Abdullah b. al-Fa<JI 447, 45 1 

al-Anpikl, Abu Bakr 241 

al-An{akI, 'A$im 56, 66 

al-Anfakl, Bulus 45 1 

al-Anfakl, Yahya b. Sa'Id 219, 241, 457 

Antarah b. Shaddad 354 

anthrax 356 

anthropomorphism (tashbih) 8, 1 1, 20, 21, 23, 
*7, 34 

Antioch, Syria 455, 457, 495 
Antiochus 296 

Anushirvan, Khusraw 165, 166, 183, 503 
Anushirwan b. Khalid, Sharaf al-DIn Abu Na$r 
2(8 

anwa books 275 
Aparvlz, Khusraw 165 
aphorisms 350, 356, 505 
aphrodisiacs 361 

Apocalypse of St John the Divine 449 
Apollonius of Perga 251, 252, 486, 495 
Apollonius of Tyana 339 
apologetic: Christian 451; Islamic 2; Judaeo- 
Arabic 467; $ufi 64, 70-1 
aqa id (doctrinal ideas) 407 
aqd see contracts 

al-AqfahsT, Shihab al Din b. 'Imsid al-DIn 
507 

'aqidat (compendia of dogma) 14-15 
aql see reason 

al-aql al-fd'dl (“Active Intellect”) 385-6, 388 
aqrabddhindt (formularies) 376 
al-A rabl, Abu Sa'Id Ahmad b. Muhammad b. 
Ziyad 60, 69 

Arabic language: Arabicization of Copts, Syriac 
and Greek speakers 212; colloquial and 
dialect xvi, 107, 219, 220, 461, 463, 47a; 
foreign etymologies 1 16; Jews’ adoption of 
461, 463-4; lexical development 115, u6, 
2 49> 344, 366, 368, 463—4, 489; loan-words 
in other languages 341; Middle 464, 468; 
philosophers’ use 76; rhetoric 125; see also: 
c arabtyyah; translation; and under scripts 
arahiyyah (classical Arabic usage) xvi, 106-7, 

112, 1 1 3, 114, 1 16, 1 1 7, 124, 130 
'Arafat, day of 409 
Aramaic language 1 16, 463, 464, 469 
Archimedes: on hydraulics and dynamics 259; 
“Method” 252; translations 251, 486, 488, 
495; water-clocks 263, 267, 268 
architecture 249 
archives 201-2, 208, 211, 227 
ArJ al-Hind 33 
Ardashlr 503 

al-Arfadl, 'All b. Dawud 451 
Arlb b. Sa'd al-Qurfubl 201, 203, 214, 455 
Aristarchus of Samos 492 
Aristotle xvi: and Alexander the Great 79, 81, 


165-6; and alchemy 332, 338, 339; al- 
Blrunl on 409-10, 41 1, 426, 421-2; on 
creation 366, 372, 436, 492; demonstrative 
syllogism 383; in education 339, 364-5, 
380; on elements 529-30, 332; IJarranians 
and 294, 481; Ibn al-Haytham’s 
commentary 257; Ibn Slna on 100, 395, 
409-10, 421-2; Ibn Jufayl on 96, 100, 104; 
immortality, supposed 97; “just, lawful 
and fair” 122; on knowledge 395, 400, 426; 
literary style 77; on manual work 262; and 
medicine 356, 357, 358, 360, 361; 
metaphysics 388, 396, 433, 436 (Plato’s 
harmonized with) 78-87, 365, 369, 378; 
neo- Platonism and 369; on parts of speech 
128; physics 294, 297; sciences, 
classification of 392; translation 481, 482- 
3, 484, 489, 491; on unity of God 380, 45 3 
works: De Anima 482, 483; De Caelo et 
Mundo 409-10, 482-3; De Interpretatione 
580-2; Ethics 79, 98, too, 104, 487, 491-2; 
Mechanical Problems 272-3; Organon 481, 

49*. 494; Physics 486; Poetics 493; Politics 
483; Posterior Analytics 383, 481, 492; Prior 
Analytics 81, 383 

see also under al-Farabl, Abu Na$r Muhammad 
Aristotle, Theology of (pseudo-Aristotle) 365, 

466, 471, 490 

arithmetic 160, 254-5; al-Blrunl on 407, 411; 
numerals 254-5, 39*1 sexagesimal system 
2 J3,278 

Armenian church 232, 451, 452; in Egypt 222, 
241,244 

Armenian language 108, 448 
armillary sphere 286 
Ars Medicinae Articella 344 
arsenic 329 

Arwa bint Ahmad, Sayyidah 243 
Aryabhafa 302 

asbdb al-nuqul (dating of Qur’an) 44-5 
asceticism 52, 54, 58; Plato’s pious ascetic 83 
84-6 

Asclepius 480 

al-Ash'arl, Abu ’1-Hasan 'All b. Isma'Il xvi, 7-9, 
19, 22, 205, 238 

al-Ash arl, Sa d b. 'Abdullah al-Qumml 238 
Ash arism 4, 7-9, 50; al-Ghazall and 428, 430, 

43 5 ; see also al- Ash'arl, Abu ’1-Hasan 
al-Ashraf (Yemeni prince) 108 
'A$im al-Anfaki 56, 6 in, 66 
Asin Palacios, Miguel 428 
al-'Askarl, Abu ’1-Hasan 'All 23 
askudar (scroll) 1 5 8 

al-Ajma'i, Abu Sa'Id 'Abd al-Malik b. Qurayb 
106, 503 

al-'Asqalanl see Ibn Hajar 
Assassins 186, 224 
assaying methods 329, 330 
al-Astarabadhl, Ra<)I ’1-DIn Muhammad 135 
Astat (Eustathius) 490 
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astrolabes 267, 280, 286; abjad system 255; al- 
BTruni on 267, 286, 413, 4 **~ 3 ; early 
Islamic 481-2; makers 262, 481; 
shakkagiyyab 286; % arqaliyyah 286; qswraql 
415 

astrology xv, xvii, 290-300; Babylonian 291; al- 
BTrunl and 288, 299, 405, 407, 413, 414, 

415-16, 421; Byzantine 295, 296; 

ephemerides and 280; and foundation of 
Baghdad 293, 478; Greek 290, 291-2, 293, 
* 95 , * 97 , 3 °*. 4 i 5 (Ptolemy) 292, 294, 295, 

296, 298, 299, 416, 481; tfarranian 292, 

297, 298, 486; Indian 290, 293, 295, 297, 

299, 415; Ya'qub b. Isfraq al-Kindl and 

296, 299, 364, 367; Latin West and 294, 

295, 296; mathematical 407, 415; medicine 
and 347, 363; origins 290-1; Persian 290, 
292-3, 293-5, *97, *99; philosophy and 

297, 367; $ufi literature on 64; translations 
290, 291-2, 294, 295, 296, 481, 482; ^/jrs on 

*77 . 

astronomy xv, 274-89; Banu Musa and 249; al- 
Blrun! on 277, 279, 283, 288, 406, 408-9, 

411, 413, 418; Byzantine 294, 296; 

Christian 248, 439; chronology 288; 
computer analysis, modem 283; crescent 
visibility 280, 284-5; development of 
Islamic xvii, 274-5, 3°7; earth’s movement 
41 3, 422; ephemerides 279-80; equatoria 
267, 280; geography and 302, 318; Greek 
276, 282, 301, 333; Indian 248, 274, *76, 

280, 406; instruments 261, 262, 267, 286-8, 
41 3 ( see also astrolabes); Jewish 
contribution 465; Latin West 296; al- 
Ma’mun and 484; mathematical 253-4, 
276-83, 41 1, 418; numerical notation 278; 
observatories 287—8, 484; Persian 251, 274, 
276, 294; philosophy and 76, 291; 
planetary positions 277, 279; pre-Islamic 
folk 274, 275; Ptolemy and 274, * 79 > 394 , 
418, 479; tables see theoretical 279, 
283-4; time-keeping 284-6; translation 
276, 294, 295, 296, 301, 333, 481-*; 
trigonometry and * 54 - 4 > * 77 , * 7 *“ 9 , *®* - 
3; uranography *77, *80, its , *82; see also-. 
eclipses; prayer (times); qiblab; 

Atabaks 220, 227, 229 
Atay, H. 462 

Athanasius (Church Father) 448 
Athanasius (Melkite) 455 
athar (Traditions) 139, 14°, * 4 * 

“Atlas of Islam” 312-15 
'Attar, Farid al-DIn 63, 68 
Aubrey, John 175 
Augustine, St 448 
aurifaction 329-30, 335 
aurifiction 3*8-9 
authority, religious 3-4, 304, 371 
autobiography: Ayyubid era 231; biographers 
quote 169, 183-7, 406; in didactic writings 


185-6; emphasis on outer events 183; 

Greek 183; memoirs 218 (see also Usamah); 
al-MuqaddasI 315; Nizari works 244; 
spiritual 185 (see also under al-Ghazall); in 
travel literature 186 
Autolycus 49* 

automata 261, 262, 263, *66, 270, 272, *73 

Avestan script 292 

Avicenna see Ibn Slna 

'Awanah 193 

awrad (§ufi collects) 67-8 

Awrangzib 'Alamglr, Muljyl ’ 1 -DIn 154 

al-'Awtabl, Salamah b. Muslim 37 

al-Awza'I 59, 14*, * 43 , *45 

Ayin-namah 166 

'Ayn al-Qu<Jat 'Abdullah al-Hamadhan! 70 
al-'Aynl, Badr al-DIn 217 
ayyam al-Arab (pre-Islamic tribal battles) 189 
Ayyub of Edessa 488 
Ayyubid era 231, z 3 5 — 3 °> 2 44 J set a ^ t0 
Fatimids, historiography 
Azd 33 

al-Azdl, 'Abd al-Ghanl b. Sa'Id *41 
al-Azdl, Abu Zakariyya’ Yazld b. Muhammad 
206 

al-Azdl, Ibn £afir 221, 224, 246 
al-Azhari, Muhammad b. Ahmad 111, ” 4 , ”6 
al-'A ? ImI, Muljammad b. 'All 217, 2*0, 221 
al-'AzIz (Fatimid caliph) 211, 241, 3 *° 

'Aziz the Scribe 29* 
al-Azraql 212 
c agyabah councils 36 

Babylon 159, 251, *91, 44 8 
Bacher, W. 475 
Bacon, Roger 258 

bada (change in the Divine will) 16-17, 18, 25, 
*8, 30, 32 

Badakhshanl school 242, 246, 247 
Badawl, 'Abd al-Rahman 4 * 7 " 8 
Badr al-Jamafi 241, 243, 244 
Baghay, battle of 36 

Baghdad: al-BasasIri’s occupation 241, 242; as 
centre of world 310; Christian scholars 
379-80; cultural centre 27, 1*6, 249, 310; 
foundation 293, 47 8 ; histories 174, *06, 
218, 226; hospitals 359, 37 °, 4 8 4 , 49 r » 
intellectual milieu 379— 8o i Jewish learning 
464, 465-6; libraries 293, 480, 482, 484; 
Mongol occupation *31, 319; Ni?amiyyah 
College 425; observatory 484; Saljuq 
dominance 31; water-docks *62; see also 
Bayt al-Hikmah 

al-Baghdadl, 'Abd al-Laflf 184, 231 
al-Baghdadl, Abu Man?ur 'Abd al-Qahir b. 
Tahir 238 

al-Baghdadl, §afi T-DIn 3*0 
al-Bahlawi, Abu Muhammad 'Abdullah b. 

Muhammad b. Barakah 37, 38 
Bahram Chubln 165 
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al-Bafrranl, al-Hakam b. 'Amr 506 
Babrayn 33, 238, 239, 242 
al-Baht 31 1 

Babya b. Paquda 467, 472 
Bakhtishu" (Abu Sa'Id "Ubaydullah b. Jibrll) 
433, 480; descendants 480, 487 
Bakhtishu" b. Jibrll 480 
Bakhtishu" b. Jurjls 480 

al-Bakri, Abu "Ubayd 215, 240, 317-18, 318-19, 
319-20 
Bala c am 292 

Ba'labakki, Mu?affar al-DTn 471 
al-Baladhur! 193, 193, 199, 200 
balances 260 
balancing of wheels 270 

al-Balawl, Abu Muhammad "Abdullah al-Madln! 
210 

al-Balkhl, Abu Zayd Ahmad 312, 315, 368 
Baneth, D. H. 475 
Banu Hashim 307 

Banu Musa: construction of machines 262; 

Kitab al-Hiyal 249, 264, 26 j, 266; as patrons 
249, 487; and translation movement 264, 
484, 485-6, 487, 489 
al-Baqillan! 433, 452 
Bar Hebraeus 343 
barakab (virtue) 64 
Barges, J. J. L. 474 
barid see postal service 
Barmakids 155, 164, 293, 333, 482 
al-Barradl 35 

al-Barudl, Mahmud Sam! 502 
bafS’ir (inner eye) 54 
al-Basaslr! 241, 242 

Bashir b. abi "Abdullah Muhammad b. abl 
Sufyan Mahbub al- Rahil! 36 
Basil 448 

al-BajIr, Abu Ya'qub Yusuf b. Ibrahim 466, 

470 

basit metre 501 
basmalah 64 

Basra: historical documents 190; Iba<JI dawah 
33, 34; Kufan antagonism 124, 126-7, 1 34, 
137; Mu'tazilism 31; SIbawayhi and 122, 

124, 126; Sufism 59; Sufyan al-Thawrl’s 
school of law 143; tidal mills 261; 
traditions 43 

al-Ba?ri, Abu "AH al-Hasan b. "All (Yefet b. 'All) 
469, 474 

al-Ba$rl, Abu Ma'n Thumamah 454 
al-Baja^hl, al-Ma’mun 222, 245 
al-BafalyawsI, Abu Muhammad "Abdullah b. 
Muhammad 472 

batin (esoteric knowledge) 52, 54 
Baflamayus al-Qaludhl see Ptolemy, Claudius 
al-Battanl, Abu "Abdullah Muhammad b. Jabir 
b. Sinan 253, 277, 298, 495 
Baydaq 232 

al-Baydawi, "Abdullah b. ‘Umar 5 2 


Bayhaq 219 

al-Bayhaql, Abu ' 1 -Fa^l Muhammad b. Husayn 
209-10 

al-Bayhaql, £ah!r al-DIn abu ' 1 -Hasan "AB b. 

Zayd b. Funduq 184, 219, 410, 422 
Bayt al-Hikmah 305, 306, 344, 480, 484 
Bedwell, W. 473 
Benjamin al-Nihawand! 492 
Berber language 108, 463, 472; translation of 
Qur'an n 

Berbers 33, 240, 241 
Bergstrasser, G. 142 
Berthelot, M. 333 
Bianquis, Thierry 21 1 

Bible 193-4; and conception of Qur'an 484; 
epistles as literary form 61; exegesis 446-9, 
462, 465, 468-^9, 471, 473; translations 
446-7. 462, 47 J. 475. 487; see also individteal 
books 

Bibliander, Th. (Buchmann) 462 
bid* ah (innovation) 1 2 
Bidpay 165 

bimaristan see hospitals 

biography xvii, 168-87; anecdotes n8, 180-3, 

1 86, 350; of Assassins 224; chancery 
documents preserved in 164; characteristics 
1 78-8 3; characterization 180; emphasis on 
outer events 170-1, 172, 180, 183; Fafimid 
2 39» *4i; genealogy 170, 172-3, 179, 184; 
in geographical works 317, 322; of 
grammarians 118, 137; Greek 169; and 
liadsth 153, 168-9, *7 2 > *73, 194; 
identification of persons with similar 
names 178, 21 8; individual biographies 
177-8; MaghribI 232; medical practice 
described in 174, 179-80, 346; memoirs see 
autobiography; of non-Muslims 169-70, 
179; Persian 170, 232; prosopography 170, 
187; sources 170; (abaqat 153, 171, 189, 
194-5; in technical dictionaries 107; on 
viziers and secretaries 163-4, 222; Zayd! 
213; see also : autobiography; dictionaries, 
biographical; hagiography; sired); and sender. 
historiography; Iba<Jism; law; $ufism 
al-Biqa"I al-Shafi‘l, Ibrahim b. "Umar j 07 
Birjandl, Rais al-Hasan b. $alah Munsh! 245 
birth control 361 

al-BIrunl al-Khwarazml, Abu TRayhan 
Muhammad b. Ahmad xviii, 405-23; 
assessment 422-3; autobiographical poem 
406; biographers on 410, 421, 422; 
calendars 316-17, 408-9 (geared) 267; on 
coinage 419; on gems 406, 408, 418-20; 
geographical works 307, 316-17, 411; 
geometry 421; and Greek tradition 415; 
and Ibn Sina 409-10, 421-2; life 405-6, 

41 1; on motion of earth 413, 422; 
observational method 259, 419-20, 422; 
patronage 405-6; and philosophy 422, 433; 


on physics 257, 259; trigonometry 283, 

288, 412-13 

works 406-21; al-As 3 ilab va-l-ajvibab 409 — 

10, 421-2; al-Atbar al-baqijah 405, 408-9, 

4 1 5 ; FT 3 stikhraj al-awtar fi 3 l-da 3 irab 421; 
Fihrist 406-8, 41 5,416; Ghserrat al-yjat 
417; I/rad al-maqal ft amr al-sfldl 41 2-13; 
IstVab al-wtejuh al-mumkinah fi fina at al~ 
astserlab 413; al-Jamahir fi mdrifat al-jawdbir 
406, 408, 418-20; al-Qanim al-Mas*idi 406, 
408, 410, 418; al-Hjajdanab fi 3 l-(ibb 408, 
420-1; al-Tafhim it-ast>a 3 il fina at al-tanfim 
413, 4/4, 415-16; Taf/did 407, 410-12, 422; 
Tal/qiq ma li-l-Hind 416-17; Tamhid al- 
mustaqarr li-taljqiq mana al-mamarr 416; al- 
Tanbih *ala fina at al-tamwih 407, 415; TasfV) 
al-ftmar wa-tabfih al-kttvar 42 1 
see also sender. Aristotle; astrolabes; astrology; 
astronomy; India; pharmacy; trigonometry 
Bishr b. al-Mu"tamir 506 
al-Bisyanf (Bisyawl), Abu 'l-Hasan ‘All b. 

Muhammad 38, 148 
al-Bifruj! 284 
Bjorkman, W. 161 
Black, Joseph 339 
Blau, J. 462, 475 
Blois, F. de 237 

blood, pulmonary circulation of 348, 34? 
blood-letting 268, 352, 377 
Bohra dais 235, 246, 247 
Bolus of Mendes 3 3 1 
Bombay; Bohra dai 235, 246 
book-binding xix, 483, 484 
books: as booty 482, 487; certificates of reading 
208; distribution xix, 198, 199, 200, 207-8, 
229; Greek, acquired in Byzantium 482, 
484, 48 5 ; Usamah on loss of 1 86; see also: 
libraries; printing; textbooks 
Borisov, A. 475 
Boswell, James 175, 181 
botany 198, 362 
Bouyges, M. 427 
Brahmagupta 302, 479 
Brethren of Purity see Ikhwan al-§afa’ 
Brockelmann, C. 274 
Browne, E. G. 346 
Buchmann, Th. 462 
Bukhara 206, 209 

al-Bukharl, Abu ‘Abdullah Muhammad b. 

Isma il 42, 43-4, I 7 J. *97 
Bulghars 311, 322-3, 324 
Bulliet, Richard W. 176 
Bulus al-Anfakl 45 1 
Bulus al-Bushl, Bishop of Cairo 449 
al-Bundar! 219 
al-Buni, Ahmad 64 
Burckhardt, T. 3 3 1 
al-Bumusl Zarruk, Ahmad 69 
Burzoe 183 


Bu$!r; “Joseph’s Prison” 337 

al-Bustl, Abu ' 1 -Fatlj ‘All b. Muhammad 156, 

502, 505 

Bufrus al-Sadamant! 447, 448 
Bufrus Sawlrus al-Jamll, Bishop of Mali) 45 1 
Buwayhid era 156, 157, 203, 204, 480 
Buxtorf, J. 465 

al-Buzajanl, Abu 3 1 -Wafa' 160, 253, 283 
Buzurg b. Shahriyar 323 
Buzurgmihr 165, 297 

Byzantium: and administrative literature 158; 
Arab relations with 163, 457, 482; 
astrology 295, 296; .astronomy 294, 296; 
books for translation acquired from 482, 
484, 485; Christian Arab scholars 379; 
Christology 451; and Fatimids 241; 
historiography 232, 233; Judaeo-Arabic 
literature printed in 473-4; mathematics 
and science 248, 379; medicine 342; 

Qaraites 472; water-clocks 262; see also 
Constantinople 

Cahen, Claude 160 

Cairo: Af<Jal-Ba{a'ihI observatory 288; Dar al- 
"Ilm (Isma ‘111 library) 241, 243; Genizah 
347, 348, 35 *. 464. 466, 47 °. 475 J Jewish 
learning 465—6; Lamak b. Malik’s mission 
to 242, 243 
calculus, integral 252 
Calendar of Cordova 275 

calendars: al-BIrunl on 267, 316-17, 408-9; al- 
Blrunfs geared 267; crescent visibility 280, 
284-5; Fatimid 240; folk astronomy 
recorded in 275 

caliphs: al-Ghazafi defends 443; and law 142, 
144; “Mirrors for Princes” 165-7; 
panegyrics 245 ; see also individual caliphs and 
imamate 

calligraphy 65, 162 
Cambridge Chronicle 215 
Cambridge University 175, 475 
camera obscura 258 
canals ( qandts ) 252, 258 
capillarity 260 

Carmathians 202, 237-8, 239, 242 
Castile: language 108, 300; time-pieces 270, 272 
cat, anecdote about 182 
cataract couchers ( qaeUaf/Sn ' ) 359 
catechisms : " aqidat as 1 5 ; Christian, imitation of 
137, 489; medicine 345, 348, 4*9. see also 
masa 3 il 

causality 46, 48, 434—5 , 486 
celibacy; §ufism on 74 
cementation (metallurgy) 329 
centres of learning, provincial 250 \ see also 
individssal places 
certificates of reading 208 
chancery writings 155-6, 201, 223^-4 
charlatans 330, 363 
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chemistry, modem 331, 336, 337 , 339 
cherubim {karuhiyyun) 394, 393 
chess-players 205 

China 320, 323-4; alchemy 332-3, 335; 

technology 237, 266, 333 
Cholas 325 

chords (trigonometry) 253, 302, 421 
Christendom: Ibn SIna’s influence 379, 389, 404; 
Muslim influence on learning in 272, 315, 
3 68 , 377, 379- 3 8 9» 4«>4, 426; northern, al- 
Bakrl on 3 18; see also individual countries, 
Latin (translation), and under medicine 
Christian Arabic literature xviii— xix, 446-60; 
analogy 453; apologetic 45 1; canon law 
449~3°» 4J9; encyclopaedias 438, 459-60; 
linguistic studies 449; publication 446; 
theology 2, 450-5; translation into Arabic 
343. 344» 365, 380, 446-7, 493-4 (of Bible) 
446-7, 462, 473, 475, 487 (canon law) 449, 
450 (sponsorship of) 483-4; translation 
into Armenian 448; see also Bible (exegesis) 
and under historiography 
Christianity xv; Arab scholars’ contribution 
379-80; Bakhtlshu' family 480; catechisms 
J 37» 489; Christology 45 1, 452, 45 3-4; 
ecumenical councils 459; Georgian 233; al- 
GhazalT and 403, 428, 429; gnosticism 393; 
Gospels 13, 448; historiography 193-4, 

232, 241, 43J“9. 459-60; Ibn SIna on 402- 
3; Incarnation 454; Jewish polemic against 
466; Logos 8, 433; medicine xviii, 248, 

45°. 456, 496; miracles 454-5; missionaries 
137; morality 459, 460; and Mu'tazilism 
454; mysticism 1; in north Africa 446; 
philosophy 396, 460, 494; rebaptism 452; 
in Syria 446, 45 1, 489; Syriac literature 
2*2. 447. 462; theology 2, 450-5, 459, 460; 
translators, see under Christian Arabic 
literature; Trinity 2, 5, 13, 364, 452-3; see 
also individual churches and: Christian Arabic 
literature; Jesus; monasticism 
Christodoulos (Coptic patriarch) 430 
chronicles, abridged 224-5, 227 
Chronicum Orientate 459 
chronology 277, 407, 459 
churches, Christian; histories 459-60 
Cleopatra (alchemist’s pseudonym) 332 
clepsydra, steelyard 260 
climate and health 356, 357—8 
climes (geographical regions) 303, 305-6, 308, 
3»5.3i8 

clocks see under time-keeping 
closed-loop systems 270, 273 
codes, secret 163 
coinage 193, 208, 419 
Colebrooke, H.T. 302 
Comerius 332 
comets 291, 364, 407 
commerce; origins of algebra in 256 


community ( ummah ) 10, 189, 191; IbaiJI concept 
39 

Companions of the Prophet: assemble Qur’an 
43; biographies of xvii, 168, 169, 171, 172; 
exegesis of Qur’an 48; Traditions 43, 47, 
48, 139, 140, 141, 168 
compasses, magnetic 257, 326 
compendia: astrology 299-300; dogma 14-15; 
geography 319; law 147-8; see also-, 
dictionaries; encyclopaedias 
computers: computing devices 286-7; modern 
electronic 283 
conditional syllogism 492 
consensus (ijmef) 10, 12, 34, 37, 47; in ufiiJ al- 
fiqh 141, 144, 148 

Constantine VIII (Byzantine emperor) 495 
Constantinople 287, 473-4, 484 
constitutional law xvii, 157, 192-3 
contracts, legal 1 30, 140, 144 
control systems 263, 265-6, 270, 273 
Copernicus, Nicolas 284 
Coptic church: Biblical exegesis 447; canon law 
449. 45°; Christology 45 1; crisis, C7th/i3th 
450; historiography 456, 457, 458; 
patriarchate 447, 450, 456, 457, 458; 
religious encyclopaedias 459-60 
Coptic language 212; translation (to Arabic) 

333, 449. Ge c ez) 450 
copyists 207-8, 324, 473, 484 
Cordova: Anonymous Work of, 213; Calendar of, 
275; al-Ghazafi’s works burned 1 1; 
historiography 213-14; judges 173, 182; 
library xix; translation in 494—5; Umayyad 
caliphate 213, 481, 495; water-mills 262 
com 176, 261 

correspondence: Aristotle’s supposed 79, 81, 
165—6; diplomatic 201, 239; $ufl 59, 61-2, 
65, 70-1; see also epistles 
cosmography 302, 321 
cosmology 310, 320, 482 
cosmos, concept of 479 
cotangent 41 1 
court ceremonial 142 
craftsmen 258, 262, 330-1, 422-3 
cranks, mechanical 266, 270, 271 
creation, views on 14, 25, 30, 503; Aristotle 
366, 372, 436, 492; al-Ghazall 433-4, 435— 

6; Ibn SIna 100, 395—6, 401; Ya'qub b. 

Isbaq al-Kindl 367; al-RazI 372; Shi'ite 20, 
21; see also: emanation; occurrence; and 
under Qur’an 

creed, Muslim ( shahadah ) 10 
crescent visibility 280, 284-5 
Crusaders 186, 223, 245 
Ctesibius 263 
cupellation 329, 330, 339 
Cureton, William 474 
customs and toll systems 160 
Cyril II (Coptic patriarch) 450 
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Cyril of Jerusalem 448 

daftar al-sanah (ephemerides) 279 
al-Damaghanl, Abu Sa'id Man$ur b. 'All 
300 

Damascus 59, 220, 427; historiography 174, 

190, 209, 220-1, 226; water-clocks 262, 

267-8 

Damascus Chronicle 220—1 
dams 261-2 

Danfra, Abu Zakariyya’ 45 5 

al-Danl, Abu 'Amr 'Uthman b. Sa'id 184 

al-Dani, Ahmad 72 

Daniel (astrologer) 291-2 

Daniel, Book of 447-8 

Danishpazuh 244 

Dar al-'Um, Cairo 241, 243 

dar al-hijrah (Fapmid state) 236 

al-Darimi, 'Abdullah 403 

al-Dar jlnl, Abu ’l-'Abbas Ahmad b. Sa'id 3 5 , 

2 3 2 

tfaruriyyat (principles of thought) 432 
al-Dasuql, Ibrahim b. 'Abd al-'AzIz 61 
dating system 197, 201-2 
David (prophet) 1 3 

al-Dawadarl, Abu Bakr b. 'Abdullah b. Aybak 
216, 240 

dawah: see: IJafizI; Nizari; T a yy* b > ddwahs, and 
under: Fapmids; Ibaijism 
al-dawah al-hddiyab (Isma'ill movement) 236 
Dawud b. Hurvayn 345 

Dawud b. Joshua Maimonides see Maimonides 
Dawud b. Marwan al-Raqql b. Muqammi? 

466 

Dawud II Joshua 468 

Day of Judgement 14 

al-Daylaml, 'AH b. Muhammad 72 

al-Daylaml, Muhammad b. al-Hasan 238 

Debarnot, M. T. 282 

debates, public 1 24 

decimal place-value system 254, 255 

Deity see God 

Delhi 324 

Democritus, pseudo- 332 
demography 176 

demonstrative method set observational method 

Derenbourg, J. 474 

Descartes, Rene 252 

descent see genealogy 

determinism see freedom 

al-Dhahabl, Muhammad b. Ahmad 53, 178, 207, 
231, 246 

dhimmh (Christians and Jews) 465 
Dhu ’1-Nun al-Mi$rI 52, 59, 338; epistles 61, 62, 
66; qaw 7L 7 2 

Dhu ’l-Yamlnayn, Tahir 165, 166 
diabetes 358 

diacritical marks; origins 119 
dialects see under Arabic language 


dictionaries see lexicography and under individual 
types below 

dictionaries, biographical 62—3, 168, 169—76, 

187, 215, 232; Arabic creation 233; 
arrangement 171, 172; autobiographies 
included in 183-4; centennial 171, 176; 
general 171, 175-6; geographical 
information in 308; local 171, 172, i74 _ 5» 
206, 221, 229-30; on persons notable in 
particular field 171, 172-4; as registers of 
vital data 176-6; types 171-2 
dictionaries, geographical 107, 312-15, 319-22; 

set also dictionaries, biographical (local) 
dictionaries, medical 376-7. 480 
dictionaries, polyglot 107-8, 376-7 
dictionaries of synonyms 107 
dictionary of Mishneh Torah 469 
didactic prose 56, 59, 185-6 
didactic verse (shir tdtimT) xix, 498—509; 
aphorisms 505; categorization 498; 
establishment of genre 502-3; fables 498, 
508; Greek 498; metres 498, 500-1; 
modem 502, 508, 509; on Muhammad’s 
life 506-7; polemic 506; pre-Islamic 498, 

502; satire 503-4, 506; Shi'ite 506-7; §ufl 
56, 59; see also under individual disciplines 
dil iranshahr (centre of world) 309, 3 10 
al-Dimashql, Abu 'Uthman 49 1-2 
al-Dimashql, Shams al-DIn 319 
al-DInawarl, Abu Hanlfah Ahmad 198, 199, 200 
Diogenes the Cynic 364 
Dionysius b. al-$allbl 447, 45 1 
Dionysius Thrax 119 
Diophantus 251, 492 
Dioscorides 420, 489, 494-5 
diplomacy 163, 201, 239, 242, 322-3, 482 
al-DIrlnl, 'Izz al-DIn 59, 507 
disciplines, academic; lack of demarcation 191, 

>99» 3U 

divination 64, 361 

divorce, law on 449 

divans 115, 155, 163 

Qiya’ al-DIn b. al-Athlr 156, 227 

Diyar Bakr 220, 221, 362 

documents: administrative 163, 164, 201, 223-4; 
legal ( shurut ) 1 5 2 

dogma: scientific 377; theological 12-14, i4“> 5, 
429 

Dorotheus of Sidon 293, 295, 296, 297, 299 
doubt: Cartesian 399-400; al-Ghazall on 429, 
479; shakk 34 

dreams, interpretation of 1 74 
dredging machine 26 j 
drugs see pharmacy 
Druzes 240, 241 
duo 1 (invocations) 67 
al-Du’atl, Abu al-Aswad 119 
al-Dubaythl 218 
Dujayl 184 
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Putnam b. Sa’ib 3 5 

Dunash b. Tamlm 466 

al-Duri, c Abd al-'Aziz 196 

durra ah (secretary’s sleeved coat) 164 

Dushanbe, library of 246 

dust-board 255 

dynamics 2)9 

earth, motion of 413, 422 
eclipses 258, 277, 280, 291 
Edessa 248, 481 

education 567-8, 439, 440-1; see also : grammar 
(pedagogy); madrasah; atid under. 

Alexandria; medicine; philosophy; 
secretaries 

Egypt: administration 162, 242; alchemy 331-2; 
archives 191; Armenians 222, 241, 244; 
astrology 290, 298; astronomy 285; 

Ayyubid period 223, 244, 243 (see also under 
historiography; below); biography 173, 222; 
Fatimid period 18, 162, 234 (conquest) 239 
(al-Hakim) 240-1 (Ma'add al-Mustan?ir) 
241-2, 244 (last phase) 225, 245-6 (see also 
under historiography below); gnosticism 391; 
Hellenistic 290, 331-2; historiography 197 
(pre-Fafimid) 193 (Fatimid) 210, 2 it, 212, 
213, 221-2, 225, 246, 457 (Ayyubid) 225, 
226, 228-9, 230, 457 (Mamluk) 221, 228; 
Ibadism 53; Ikhshidid period 210, 21 1, 

504; Mamluk period 225, 230, 287; time- 
keeping 285, 287; treatises for secretaries 
162; fulunid period 210, 298; Usamah in 
221; viziers 222, 245; see also'. Alexandria; 
Cairo 

Ehrenkreutz, A. S. 160 
elements 336, 329-30, 343, 356 
elephant 506 
Elgood, C. L. 344 
Elias I (Catholicos) 494 

Elijah of Nisibin: chronicle 45 7; theology 447, 
431, 45 2, 435, 45 3~4 
elixirs 330, 335, 336, 337, 338 
emanation ( fayj) 53, 395-6, 433, 435, 492 
'Enbaqom 459 

encampment, deserted (literary topos) 507 
encyclopaedias: geographical 315, 319-22; Ibn 
Sina 391; medical 347-8, 354, )jj, 356-8, 
420-1; religious, Christian 458, 459-60 
Enoch 454 
Enuma Ann Enlil 291 
Epaphroditus 497 
ephemerides 279-80 
epigrammatic verse 498 
epigraphy 208 

epistles 61-2; Aristotle and Alexander’s 

supposed 165-6; New Testament 61, 448; 
Sufi 61-2, 65; see also', correspondence; 
Ikhwan al-$afa’ 
epistolary style (musajja") 1 5 6 


epitome (mujiv^ xix, 348 
equatoria 267, 280 
Eratosthenes 306 
Escurial library 211, 226 
esoteric works: alchemy 328, 331, 335, 338, 
339-40; bafin 52, 54; al-Farabi 378; al- 
Ghazali 102-3, 104; Isma'IR td’wtl 234, 243; 
Muljyi TDln b. al-'Arabi 74 
ethics: Greek and Persian 165-6; al-Kindi on 
365; medical 347, 348, 350-4; Sufi 74; 
Thabit b. Qurrah on 486 
etiquette literature: medical 347, 348, 350-1; 

Sufi 66-7 
Etna, Mount 309 
etymology 70, 109, 116, 312, 409 
Euclid: Elements 251,254, 486; on geometry 
252, 391; influence 251, 339, 365, 479; al- 
Khazini on 259; Ya'qub b. Ishaq al-Kindi 
uses method 366; philosophical concepts 
479; translations 482, 484, 486, 488, 491, 
495 

Euphrates, river 261 
Eusebius 448 
Eustathius (Astat) 490 
evidence, law of 140, 152, 449 
exchequer 1 5 5 

exegesis see under. Bible; Qur’an 
experiment see observational method 
eye: anatomy and functioning 258; see also 
ophthalmology 

fables 498, 508; see also Kalilab wa-Dimnab 
faefd’il literature 206 
al-Faddali, Muhammad 1 5 
al-Fadl b. Shadhan al-Naysaburi 19, 23, 24 
faith: and gnosis, Sufi 57; and Islam 29, 30; and 
reason 8, 389, 431-2, 445; and revelation 
389; Shfis on 25-6, 29, 30 
al-Fa’iz (Fatimid caliph) 185, 243 
Fakhr al-Mulk 'AH 425, 427 
falsafah (philosophy) 1 ; neologism 1 1 5 ; see also 
philosophy 

al-Farabi, Abu Ibrahim Ishaq b. Ibrahim 114 
al-Farabi, Abu Na$r Muhammad b. Muhammad 
xviii, 77, 78-87, 378—88; on afterlife 79, 98, 
99-100; on Aristotle 81-2, 83, 84, 98, 378, 
379, 388, 467 (on De Interpretations), 380-2 
(on Ethics) 79, 98, 100; on creation 492; 
dissemination of works 102, 379, 472; 
esoteric writings 378; on freedom 381-2; 
on grammar 128-9, 381; and Greek 
philosophy 384, 426, 433; Ibn SIna and 
392; Ibn Tufayl on 96, 98-100, 101, 104; 
Liber de Anima cites 338; life 378-9; on 
logic 128-9; metaphysics 379, 384, 387, 

388, 392, 404, 433; on music 257; 
observational method 383, 384; on Plato 
80-1, 82-6, 378, 379, 387, 388; political 
philosophy 379, 388; as polymath 384; 
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popular philosophy 86-7; on prophetic 
revelation 493 . 494 ; on reasoning 382-3, 

384, 394, 4 » 4 ; style 77 ; syntheses 378. 3 »°. 

26 433- theory of knowledge 381-2, 395 

wo,‘;X«o. 4 y 

few* &a- */-•*»» ■<« ***“£5, 

Siyiiah 9 *. >»»: 

W 386; Talkhif Nawamis Afiatun 83, 84 5 

al-Farahidi, al-Rabf b. ^ 34, 35 , 38 
al-Farghani, Abu ’l-'Abbas Ahmad 1 286 
al-Farghanl, Abu Muhammad Abdullah b. 

Ahmad b. Ja'far 203, 210-1 1. 229 
al-Farisi, Abu 'AR al-Hasan b. Ahmad b. Abd 
al-Ghaffar 129. *J* . , . 

al-Farra’, Abu ’ 1 -^usayn Muhammad b. abi 

al-FareJ’^Abh Ya'la Muhammad b. al-tfusayn 

al-Farra’,^ AbQ Zakariyya’ Yahyi b. Ziyad 46, 

al-Fafi^k^nb. 'Abd al-Qadir 1,1 
al-Fasi, Abu Sulayman Dawud b. Ibrahim 469 
fasting 10, 140. M°> 499 " 5 00 
fatawa (legal responses) 34. 35 , 3 °. >3 4 
al-Fath b. Mismar 507 
Fath al-Din b. al-Shahid 507 _ 

Fathyun b. Ayyub al-Tur|uman 45 
Fatimah bint al-Husayn b. al-Hasan b. AG b. 

abi Tahb 237 

Fatimah bint Muhammad 16, 172. 2 37 _ 

Fatimids: tfafi?I ddwah 243, 245 J ^t pha 4 5 
6; Nizari da'wah 242, 243, »44 5 . 4 , - ’ 

north African period 2,6, 23^40; {*«<** 
of concealment (satr) 235, 236-8, 240, 
reign of al-Hakim 240-1; reign of al- 

Mustaciit M 1-9; T*yy‘ M * ** «*• M >" 

and 'Abbasids 1*6, Z40, Ay ' , . ubi ^ . 
conquest » 1 , = 44 . t 4 t; b.ogtaphy 

a*TT»yyW “ ? 8l “ y 

36- Egypt, rule in see under Egypt, e 

namre of movement 2,4; genealogy 2,5, 
236-7, 239; historiography 210, 214, 2 , 

221-2 225, 238, 2,9-40, 240-1, * 42 - 6 , 

4,r. («• «!» Esyi”) 1 lb ” S, Wq !a 
supports H4; imamate no, 156-8; and 
libril b. Bakhtishu' 480; libraries 235. 
majalis writings 242; and Mu tazihsm 242; 
Nizari da'wah 242, 243, 244 - 5 , 247. 

range of literature 235; secrecy of literature 
2,5; and Syria 220-1, 234, 244 ^ 37 . 

Tayyibi del weds 242, 243-4, 246; and 
Yemen 222, 238, 2,9, 241-2, 242-3. 246, 
see also under Egypt 


faj 4 see emanation 
al-Fazari, Ibrahim 481 

al-Fazari, Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. Habib 293, 

301-3, 4® 1 , 5°3 
Ferrand, G. 322, 326 
fevers 375 

Fihrist al-Majdu 247 
fiqh see law 

firaq literature (on sects) 238 
al-Firdawsi 425 
Firkowitsch, A. 468, 475 

al-Firuzabadl, Muhammad b. Ya qub 74, 108, 

114 — >5 

fitnah (dissension) 34, 192 
flight, early attempt at 180 

footwear, cleansing of (mask "ala ’ l-khuffqyn ) 26, 

42 

formularies (aqrabadhinat) 376 
fossils 412 

fountains 261, 262, 264, 270 

fractions, decimal 254, 255 

Franks 220, 221, 223, 452; ^0 Crusades; 

Europe 

freedom and determination 3, 4, 6 > > 4 ; «- 
Ash'ari on 8-9; al-Farabi on 381-2; al- 
GhazaR on 436-7, 44 >" 2 ; Mu'tazilites on 
6, 27, 30; Shfis on 20, 21, 25, 27, 29, 30 
Friedlandet, 1 . 475 

fulling; water-powered machinery 201 

funeral for pet animal 182 

furit al-fiqh 148, 149-5°. M 2 
furuq (legal term) 150 
Fyzee, A. A. A. 247 

Gabriel, archangel 13, 395 
Gabriel II Ibn Turayk 450 
Gacek, A. 235 

Gagnier, J. 473“4 CT -. 

Galen: Ibn al-Haytham and 183, 257; Ibn Sina s 
synthesis with Aristotle 356, 3 5 8; on 
pharmacy 362, 375 , 4 » 7 ; philosophy 489; 
on procreation 360, 361; Abu Bakr 
Muhammad b. Zakariyya’ al-Razi on 372; 
teleology 489; translation of 344, 4 ®i, 482, 
487, 494 (Wunayn’s), 183, 488, 489. 49 °, 497 
Galindo, E. 400 
Gardet, L. ,97 
gazetteers 158, 3 2°-* 
gears 258, 266-7 

Geber »•: Jabir b. Wayyin; Jabman corpus 
Ge'ez language, translation into 450, 437, 

459 

gems 406, 408, 418-20, 503 
genealogy: in biography 170, * 7 *- 3 . * 79 . *» 4 . 
Fafimid 2,5, 236-7. 239; historiography 
194; in magbav 189; and pension rights 
189; technical dictionaries 107; Umayyad 
nobility 195 
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genethlialogy 290, 291, 292, 294, 295, 296, 297 
Genizah (Cairo); manuscripts 462, 464, 466, 
468, 470, 471, 475 
geodesy 302, 306-7, 484 
geographical co-ordinates 277, 283, 406-7 
geographical literature 301-24; as adab 307-12, 
322; administrative manuals 158, 301, 308; 
Akhbdr al-$in wa- /-Hind 322; arrangement 
of works 320-^1; astronomical contents 
302, 318; biographical dictionaries as 308; 
al-Birunl 307, 316-17, 41 1; “Classical 
school”, C4th/ioth 312 — ij; climes 303, 
305-6, 308, 315, 318; compendia 319; 
dictionaries and encyclopaedias 107, 312- 
• 5. 3 didactic verse 507, 508-9; early 
literature 301—2; al-Fazari; gazetteers 158, 
320-1; geodesy 302, 306-7; Greek 301, 

302, 303 (see also under Ptolemy); history 
intermingled with 205, 230, 240, 309-10, 
3 J 5 » 317. 3 22 ; human geography develops 
308, 314, 322; Indian 302-3, 317, 323, 324, 
3*6; on magnetic phenomena 237; maps 
3 12 > ji)y 3 14; mathematical 41 1; 
mechanical technical information in 261; 
Persian 308; poetry quoted in 309, 320; 
Post-Classical 317-19; regional divisions 
314; for secretaries 308; Sindbind 302-3, 

481; travellers’ writings 322-4; Umayyad 
era 301; see also al-Khwarazmi and other 
authors 
geology 412 

geometry 252-3; al-Birunl 411, 421; of chords 
253, 302, 421; conic sections 252; Euclid 
on 252, 391; navigational literature 323; in 
philosophy 76 
George of Trebizond 298 
Georgian Christianity 233 
Gerard of Cremona 23 3, 341, 467 
Gev son of Gddharz 293 
al-Ghafiqi 108 
Ghalib, Mujjafa 247 
Ghars al-Ni'mah Muhammad 203 
ghaybah see occultation 
&hajriyyah see unity of God 
al-Ghazal, Yabya b. Hakam 503 
al-Ghazali, Abu Hamid Muhammad b. 
Muhammad xvi, xviii, 424-5 ; and 
Ash arism 428, 430, 435; autobiography 
62, 10 1— 2, 185, 424, 426, 479; on beauty 
444-5; on causality 434-5; on certainty 
426, 4)0, 431; and Christianity 403, 428, 

429; °n creation 433-4, 435-6; critical 
awareness 479; on divine knowledge 436; 
on doubt 429, 479; on education 439, 440- 
1; esoteric works 102-3, i°4; on freedom 
436—7» 441*; on God and world 435—7; 
and Greek ideas 426, 429, 433, 496; and 
Hadith 427, 428; Hebrew translations 472; 
and Ibn SIna 100, 402, 426, 433; on 


imitation 429-30; on intuition 427; 
jurisprudence 425; life 106-7, 424-7, 431, 
433. 445 (spiritual crisis), 424, 426-7, 431; 
on logic 423—6, 431; on love 443-5; 
metaphysics 429, 433-5, 437 ; microcosmos 
437; morality 438-40; mysticism see §ufism 
below, on neo-Platonism 433, 496; Persian 
background 166—7; philosophy changed by 
xvi, 445; Platonism 428; physics 433; on 
politics 442-3; on reason n, 62, 70, 424, 
43°, 43 I ~5» 445; sources 64; style 427-8; 
successors 424, 445. Sufism xvi, 10— 11, 54, 
62, 70, 101-2, 424, 426, 431, 445, 496; 
toleration 428, 429, 435; tomb 425; on 
visionary experience 90, 91, 92, 95, 96, 98, 
102-3 

works 427—8; ^Ajaib al-qalb 62; Ayyuhd V- 
walad 424, 428, 438; Bidayat al- biddy ah 62; 
Fatfih al-Batiniyyah 425; lljya 14, 64, 73, 
4 * 4 , 427, 428, 431-2, 435-6, 437-8, 439, 
443 , 445 , 496 ; al-Iqtifad ft 'l-itiqad 428; 
Javabir al-Qurdn 102; Kimiya al-sdddah 70; 
Maqafid al-falasifah 426; al-Maqjad al-asna 
I02- 3 » 428; Mi/fakk al-nasyar 425-6, 431; 
Mishkdt al-anwar 103, 428, 432, 437; Mi jar 
al-ilm 425, 431; Mt^an al-amal 101; Mi^dn 
at-f tidal 70; al-Munqidh min al-efalal 62, 

101-2, 185, 424, 431; al-Mustatfa 149, 425; 
Nafifat al-muluk 166-7; Q^idat al-tayr 68; 
Qawaid al-aqa’id 43 3 ; al-Qis(as al-mustaqsm 
4 2 4> 4 2 5» 43 1 i Risdlat al-Afyaviyyah ft umr 
al-madd 402; al-Tibr al-masbiik ft nasil/at al- 
Muluk 442—3; Tahafut al-falasifah xvi, 101, 
4 2 6, 433. 435 

al-Ghazall, Shihab al-Din Ahmad 68, 72, 425, 427 
Ghazna, al-Birunl at 405-6, 41 1 
Ghaznavids; panegyric of 209-10; see also 
Mahmud of Ghazna 
ghubar numerals 25 5 
gbu/s 321 

gilding, amalgamation 329 
Gilson, E. 397 

ginans (Islamo-Hindu mystical poetry) 246 
glaucoma (al-maf 370 
globe, celestial 258 
gnomic verse 498, 502 
gnosis 57, 69, 71, 72, 468 
gnosticism 332, 391, 393, 395 
God, attributes of: Christians on 453; 

Mu'tazilites on 5, 27, 30; power to act 6, 9, 
382; Shfls on 20, 2i, 22, 23, 24-5, 27, 28, 

30; $ufis on 64; visibility (rd’jah) 5, 24, 28, 

30; see also-, anthropomorphism; knowledge 
(divine); word of God 
Goeje, M. J. de 312 
Goichon, A. M. 398 
Goitein, S. D. 35 1, 475 
gold 419-20; see also-, aurifaction; aurifiction 
Goldberg, B. 474 
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Goldstein, B. R. 284 
Goldziher, I. 41, 4 2 8, 474 
Graetz, H. 474 
Graf, G. 446, 45° 
grain 161, 176, 261 

grammar xvi-xvii, 1 18-38; abstraction 125-6, 

137; C3rd/9th-C4th/ioth 127-32; C5th/ 

nth 132-3; C6th/i2th 1 3 3~®i 
commentaries 132, 134; concise grammars 
134—5, 1 37; early 120—1, 123; Greek 
influence 119, 126, 128, 131, 381; and 
tfaditb 130, 136; hierarchies 1*1, 130; 

Hispanic school 468, 469; Hunayn b. Ishaq 
490; and Islam 124, 132, 136; Judaeo- 
Arabic writings 465, 468-9, 475; 
jurisprudence; methods adopted from 1 20, 
122, 123, 129-30; language as “speech 
acts” 25, 121, 122; law and 118, 122, 129— 

30 (procedures adopted from fiqh ) 1 *0, 

1*2, 123, 129-30; logic and 125, 127-9, 

130, 135, 380, 381; manuals for secretaries 
161-2; Mu'tazilite influence 129; naffw 118; 
origins 1 1 9-20; pedagogy 123-6, 127, 13*- 
3, 136, 138 (simplified grammars), 131, 

134-5, 137; philosophy and 118, 125-6, 
127-9, 2 37J polemical literature 126, 133; 
primitive 120-1; Quranic 9-10, 45-9, 119; 
SIbawayhi 122-3; simplified grammars 131, 
134-5, 137; substitutability 123; $ufi 
literature 57; and sunnah 130; terminology 
122-3, 125-6, 129, 136; and theology 128; 
“universal” 381; unmarked vs. marked 
distinction 121; verse treatises 498, 501; 
versified grammars 135—6; too also individual 
grammarians and-, morphology; phonology; 
syntax 

grammarians 18, 137 
Granada 175, 214 
gravity *60 

gravity, specific 259, 419-20 
Greek tradition 497; microcosmos concept 437, 
schools in Asia Minor 248; see also individual 
authors and under individual disciplines and 
Greek language (translation) 

Greek language: decline in use 212; glossaries 
108; grammar 119, 126, 128, 131; loan- 
words from 116 

translation to Arabic xv, xix, 477—87; Bayt al- 
Hikmah 344, 480; Byzantium as source of 
manuscripts 482, 484, 485; canon law 449* 
Christian translators 344, 365. 3*0, 493~4i 
historiography 193—4; Harranians 298, 495 
(see also Thabit b. Qurrah); Hebrew 
character versions 472; Ya'qub b. Ishaq al* 
Kindi’s school 365, 366, 368, 490-1; 
pragmatic motivation 483, 485, 496-7; 
patronage 481, 48*, 483, 484-5, 485-6, 487 
(Banu Musa) 264, 484, 485-6, 487 (Harun 
al-Rashid) 481, 48* (Khalid b. Yazld), 301, 


333 (al-Ma’mun) 484-5; reasons for end of 
495-7; in Spain 565, 461, 468, 469, 472, 

495; Syriac intermediate translations 248, 

345, 449, 487; systematic organization 483; 
(see also under individual disciplines and Greek 
writers , and: Hunayn b. Ishaq; Thabit b. 
Qurrah) 

translation to Byzantine Greek 296 
Gregory of Nyssa 448 
Griffini, E. 142 
Gryaznevitch, P. A. 210 
Gujarat, India 246, 325 

Haarbriicker, Th. 474 

yabash al-Hasib al-MarwazI, Ahmad b. 

'Abdullah 253, 276, 278, 285, 410, 482 
(/add: Isma'tli term 234; legal term 52, 140 
al-Hadt 165, 480 

al-Hadi ila ’1-tfaqq, Abu ’1-tfusayn Yabya b. al- 
Husayn 213 

Hadith xv ; ahl al-fadith 10, 143; criteria for 
inclusion 43; on doing as you would be 
done by 440; and early historiography 189, 
190; al-Ghazall and 427, 4 2 »; Ibatfism and 
38; c ilm al-rijdl (science of trustworthy 
authorities) 168-9, 17 2 , 2 73« *94i and 
linguistic studies 107, 112, 130, 136; oral 
transmission 170; as root of law 139, 148- 
9; al-Tabari’s approach to 47; in al- 
Zamakhshari 49; see also Traditions 
flaijramawt 33, 34, 38, 243 
fads (intuition) 397 
al-Mafi? (Fafimid caliph) 243, 245 
yafi?i da c wab 243, 245 

hagiography 56, 60-1, 65, 68, 168, 177-8, 216 

al-Idajib Ja'far b. 'All 239 

fajj see Pilgrimage 

al-tfajjaj b. Malar 484 

al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf (governor of Iraq) 119 

Hajjl Khallfah (Katib Celebi) 304 

al-Hakam II xix, 495 

al- Hakam b. 'Amr al-Bahrani 506 

al-Hakami, 'Umarah b. abi ’1-Hasan 184-5, 222 > 

245 

al-Hakim (caliph) 240-1 
al-Hakim al-Naysaburi 171 
^/(circumstantial qualifier) 121 

Halkin, A. S. 475 
al-Hallaj, Man$ur 57, 60, 69, 73 
Halm, H. *35, 2 47 
Haly Abbas see al-MajusI 
al-Hamadhanl, 'AIT 60 
al-Hamadhanl, 'Avn al-Qudat 'Abdullah 70 
al-Hamadhanl, Badf al-Zaman 59, 135. 5 06 
al-Hamadhanl, Ibn al-Faqlh 309, 311-12 
al-Hamadhanl, Muhammad b. 'Abd al-Malik 
zo2, 203, 216-17 
Hamah, Syria 258, 2*6-7 
famalat al-ilm (Ibadi missionaries) 34, 38 
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al-HamawI, $alah al-Din b. Yusuf 360 
Hamdan b. 'Abd al-Rahlm 220 
Hamdan al-Lahiql 500 
Hamdan Qarmaj 237 

al-Hamdanl, Abu Ishaq Ibrahim b. Qays 37-8 
al-Hamdanl, Abu Muhammad al-Hasan b. 

Ahmad 212, 307, 508 
HamdanI, Husayn 237, 246-7 
al-Hamdanl, Sultan al-Khaftab 243, 244 
Hamdanids of §an'a’ 243 
al-Hamidl, Hatim b. Ibrahim 242, 244 
al-Hamidl, Ibrahim b. al-Husayn ( d?l mutlaq ) 
M3. 244 

Mammad b. abl Sulayman 141 
Hamzah b. C A1I b. Ahmad 241 
Hanafite school 141, 142; analytical work 146; 
athar 141; code of law 49; compendium 
147; didactic verse 501-2; fatawa 153-4; 
foundation 142; and fjiyal 1 j 1-2; on ikhtilaf 
al-madhahib 152; on law of succession 149; 
on shurut 152; on usul al-fiqh 141, 148, 149; 
on waqf 149—50 

Flanbalite school 141, 145; biography 173; 
foundation 145; historiography 217—18; 
and f/tyal 1 5 1; on public law and 
administration 157; on reason 431; tabaqdt 
on early jurists 153; theologians and 8, 12, 
*4 

handasah see geometry 

fjaqa’iq (Isma'III literary term) 234, 243 

al-Idaqilanl, Ibrahim (Abraham Ecchellensis) 

459 

al-HarawI 70 

Haraz region, Yemen 243 

al- Hariri, Abu ’1-Hasan al-Qasim 59, 135, 506 

al-Harith b. Kaladah 342 

al-Harithi, Muhammad b. Tahir 243-4 

Harkavy, A. 475 

harmonic system 257 

Harran: and Aristotle 294, 481; astrology 292, 
297, 298; new school under al-Mutawakkil 
248, 495 J §abi 3 family of historians 202-3, 
2-4; Sabian sect 170, 202, 248, 364, 484, 

486; time-keeping and calendar 409; 
translation 248, 495 
Harun, client of the Azd 506 
Harun b. 'Azzur 45 5 
Harun b. al-Yaman 34 

Harun al-Rashld (caliph): administrative treatise 
for 142; and Barmakids 164, 478, 479; and 
Khizanat al-Hikmah 293; tomb 425; and 
translation movement 293, 479, 481, 482, 

484 

!}asan (structurally correct) 122, 125 
Hasan, Muhammad 'Abd al-Ghanl 175, 178 
al-Hasan b. Ahmad 239 
al-fiasan b. 'AG (caliph) 16, 17 
al-Hasan b. al-Husayn al-Khallal 174 
al-Hasan b. Nuh 244 


al-Hasan b. Qahir b. MuhtadI b. HadI b. Nizar 
245 

al-Hasan b. al-$abbah 244, 425 
al-Idasan b. Sahl b. Nawbakht 293, 296 
al-Hasan b. Sahl al-SarakhsI 482 
al-Hasan b. Suwar, Ibn al-Khammar 493-4 
al-Hasan al-'Askari 23, 26 
al-Hasan al-Ba$rI 4-5, 58, 59 
al-Hasan al-SIrafi 127 

al-Hasanl, Abu Muhammad Mawlana al-Tihaml 
Kannun al-ldrlsl 507-8 
Hasday b. Shapruj 495 
Hashim, Banu 507 
Haskalah 461 
Hava, J. G. 115 
haylaj (prorogator) 292 
al-Haytham b. 'Adi 3 5 
Idayy b. Yaq?an, story of 87-8, 99, 104, 105 
Hebrew: literary use 461, 472 (poetry) 464, 470; 
mathematics 251; translation (from Arabic) 
364, 467, 472 (to vernacular Arabic) 472; 
trilateral root 469; see also under, scripts; 
translation 
Hefe$ b. Yajliah 470 
Hellenism see Greek tradition 
Hellenistic world: alchemy 331-2, 334, 335; 
astrology 290, 293; astronomy 274; Egypt 
290, 331-2; geographical literature 301; 
statecraft and ethics 165-6 
hemerologies 292 
Hermann of Carinthia 297 
Hermes 292, 294, 296, 299, 332, 33 7, 33s 
Hermetism 332 
Hernandez, Miguel Cruz 396 
Hero of Alexandria 259, 263-4, 265, 492 
Hibatullah b. Jumay' 471 
hijS' (satire) 353-4, 503-4, 506 
bikam (aphorisms) 330, 356, 505 
tjikmah (rationale of language) 128 
Hilal b. al-Muhassin al-$abi’ 156, 203-4, 246 
Hilalian invasion 241 

al-Hilll, al-Hasan b. Yusuf b. al-Mufahhar 32 
al-Hilll, Najm al-DIn Ja'far 148 
al-Himyarl, al-Sayyid 506-7 
Hinduism 417 

Hippocrates: 'AG al-Tabari uses 346; aphorisms 
350; case-histories 377; Ibn SIna uses 336; 
on procreation 360, 361; translation 481, 

482, 489, 490, 494 
Hirschfeld, H. 475 
kisab al-jad (hand arithmetic) 255 
fyisbah, manuals of 150, 160-1 
Hisham b. 'Abd al-Malik 1 81, 249 
Hisham b. al-Hakam 19, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25; 
school of 22—3 

Hishim b. Salim al-Jawallql 20, 21, 22 
“Histories of the Ancients” 82, 85 
historiography xv, xvii, 188-233; on 'Abbasid 
revolution 196; abridged chronicle genre 
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224-5; aim to narrate, not comment 316; 
Almohad 231-2; on ancient world 194, 

212, 457; annals 196-7; archives 201-2, 

208, 2ii, 227; arrangement 195, 196-7, 

232; Ayyubid era 225, 226, 228-9, 230, 

231, 233; biography and 164, 176-7. J 79~ 

80; Buwayhid era 203, 204; Byzantine 232, 
233; Christian Arabic xviii, 193-4, *3*. 

241, 435-9, 459-60; classical period 201- 
16; and community consciousness 191; 
Coptic 456, 457, 458; of Crusades 223; 
dating system 201—2; didactic verse 503; 
distribution 198, 199, 200, 229; dynastic 
224; early, to time of al-Tah® 1 * 189-201; 
fadail literature 206; genealogy in 194; 
geography intermingled with 205, 230, 

240, 309-10, 315, 3*7, 3 l2 i Greek 194, 

457; and Hadlth 189, 190, 195; Hamah, 
historians from 226—7; Hanbalite school 
217-18; Hunayn b. Ishaq 49°i lba<JI 232; 
identification of individuals with similar 
names 218; Isma'Ifi 239; isnads 200; 

Judaeo- Arabic 465; and jurisprudence 
191-3; local histories 198, 206, 209, 225; 
Maghribi 193, 211, 215, 231-2, 455; 
Mamluk 221, 228, 233; “Mirrors for 
Princes” as 166; north African 21 1, 213, 
214-15; obituary notices 218, 228; 
objectivity 192, 200, 209, 220; oral 
tradition 189, 193-4, *95, 220; on Palestine 
223; on pre-Islamic period 193-4, i° 9 > 
regionalism 207, 209; on religious sects 
and schisms 205-6; §abi’ family 202—3, 

204; Saljuq period 218—19, 226; secretaries 
and 198, 203; Shi'ite 198, 239; sources 
190-1, 201—2, 207-9, 1*9; Spanish 193, 
213-14, zi 5, 13 1 -a, 455-. Syriac language 
212, 437; Syrian 217, 219-21, 223, 225-30, 
457; Tradition and 195, 189, 190; 
translation 193—4; tribal influence 190; on 
vizierate 163, 205, 208; see also individual 
authors, panegyric, and under. Egypt; 
Fafimids; Persia; Yemen 
kiyal\ legal 130, 144, 1 5 1_2 > *6o; mechanical 
technology 261 
Holmyard, E. J. 333 
Homer 488, 497 

hospitals: Christian 450, 496; Muslim 347, 359, 
370, 480, 484, 491, 496 
Hottinger, J. H. 461-3 
Hourani, G. 427 
Howell, M. S. 1 34 
Hubaysh b. al-Idasan 249, 487 
Hud b. Mahkam al-Hawwari 37 
Hugo of Sanctalla 294, 298 
al-Hujuri, Abu Muhammad Yusuf 231 
al-Hujwirl, 'AR 65 
Hulagu (Mongol leader) 245 
HumaG, J. 415 


Hume, David 435 
humour 66, 71, 311 

humours ( akhla ( ) 334-5; and medicine 343, 347, 

356, 357, 361 

Hunayn b. Ishaq al-'Ibadl 487—90; 

autobiography 183; Banu Musa patrons of 
249; Christian theology 454“5» 4*9, 49°i 
on medicine 183, 346, 350, 456 
(ophthalmology) 345. 359, 49°i translator 
87, 249, 264, 298, 332, 344-3, 362, 487-9, 

495 (of Galen) 183, 488, 489, 49°, 497 
hunting 186, 187 
Husam al-DIn Salar 283 
Idusayn, M. Kamil 247 
al-Husayn b. 'AR b. abl Talib 16, 17, 192 
Idusayn Na$r 331, 334 
al-Husayn al-Wazzan 66 
Hyderabad 288 
hydraulics 258—9, 266 
hydrostatics 258-9, 263 
hygiene 26, 42, 507-8 
Hypsicles 492 

Ibadism xv, 33-9; biography 35, 215, 232; 
dawah 33, 34, 38; dissimulation 36; 
exegesis 34, 37. 3«; Fapmids defeat at 
Baghay 36; in Haijramawt 38; 
historiography 232; imamates 33-4, j6**7, 

38; law xvii, 34, 35, 36, 37, J 8 > , 4*. M 8 ; in 
Maghrib 33, 33, 36, 37, 38, 214; political 
community 39; strahs 36; in 'Uman 36-7, 

38; Wahbiyyah Ibadism 34; Yemeni 
campaigns 38; (realization of Ibadi 

state) 33-4, 34-6 
Ibn 'Abbad, al-Saljib 110-11, 163 
Ibn 'Abbad al-Rundl 62 
Ibn al-Abbar 21 5 

Ibn 'Abbas ('Abdullah b. 'Abbas) 43, 44, 45-6 
Ibn 'Abd al-Idakam 192, 193, 210, 213 
Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi 166, 114, 5 °3 
Ibn 'Abd al-Ra’uf 160 
Ibn 'Abd al-Wahhab 1 2 
Ibn 'Abd al-£ahir 241 
Ibn 'Abdus al-Jahshiyari 164, 205 
Ibn abl ’1-Dam, Qa<Ji 225, 226 
Ibn abl Karlmah, Abu 'Ubaydah Milslim 33, 34, 35 
Ibn abl Randaqah al-Tuftushl 167 
Ibn abl ’l-Rijal, Abu ’1-Idasan 'AR 299-300 
Ibn abl Tah‘ r Tayfur 206 
Ibn abl T*yyi’ 225-6, 228, 229, 230 ^ ^ 

Ibn abl U?aybi'ah, Muwaffaq al-Din abu ’1- 
'Abbas Ahmad 230, 231; anecdote from 
350; biographies 169, 359, 374, 421 
(information on practice of medicine) 179- 
80; history of medicine 456; on medical 
catechisms 348; sources 174, 183, 184, 455, 
439; on translation from Greek 343, 345’, 

' Uyun al-anba 1 174, 183, 184 
Ibn abl Zayd al-Qayrawani 147 
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Ibn al- Adlm, Kama) al-DIn 217, 220, 221, 229— 
jo, 246 

Ibn Ajurrum 134 
Ibn akhi Muljsin 216 
Ibn 'Alqamah 503 
Ibn Amajur 285 

Ibn al- c Am!d, Abu ’ 1 -Fa^l Muhammad b. al- 
IJusayn 163, 412 

Ibn al-'Amld, al-Makln Jurjis 438, 439 
Ibn al-Anbarl, Abu ’I-Barakat c Abd al-Rahman 
b. Muhammad 137, 170, 173, 179, 180 
Ibn al- ArabI, Abu Bakr Muhammad b. 
'Abdullah 49, 433 

Ibn al-'Arabl, Muhyl ’ 1 -Din abu 'Abdullah 
Muhammad b. AIT: apologetic 70; esoteric 
writing 59, 74; exegesis 34-3, 59; al- 
Ghazall’s influence 424, 437; Logos 
principle 72, 73-4; on saints 61, 63; and 
sharf ah 33, 74; sources 61, 74; style 57, 74; 
on unity of God 59, 69, 72 
WORKS : 73-4; Futtyht 73; IftUd/jat 70; 

Mufyadarat al-abrar 6 1 
Ibn al-'Arif 1 8 1 

Ibn 'Asakir, Abu ’I-Qasim 'AIT b. al-Hasan 38, 
174, 209, 221 

Ibn al-'Assal, Abu ’l-Fa<Ja’il $afl ’ 1 -Dawlah 447, 
449 » 45 o, 45 i. 45 i, 4 H 
Ibn al- Assal, al-As'ad Abu ’I-Faraj 448 
Ibn al-'Assal, Mu’taman 448, 431, 452, 459-60 
Ibn 'Afa’allah al-Sakandrl 60, 62, 442 
Ibn al-Athir, piya’ al-DIn 156, 227 
Ibn al-Athir, Izz al-DIn: Atabak history 229; 
on Isma'ilism 246; al-Kdmil fi'l-Ta'rtkh 
207; later historians use 228, 230; sources 
2I 5 , 227; style 217; Usd al-ghahah ft fttarifat 
al-fahabah 169 

Ibn al-Azraq al-Fariql 206, 220 
Ibn Baba al-Qashl 224 

Ibn Babashadh, Abu ’I-Hasan Tahir b. Ahmad 
132-3, 182 

Ibn Babawayh al-$aduq, Abu Ja'far 
Muhammad b. 'AIT 28-9, 30-1 
Ibn Bajjah, Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Yahya b. 
al-$a’igh: Hebrew translations 472; Ibn 
Tufayl on 90-1, 92, 93, 95, 96-8, 101, 104; 
style 77; theoretical astronomy 284 
Ibn Banna’ 277 

Ibn Barakah al-BahlawT, Abu Muhammad 
'Abdullah b. Muhammad 37, 38 
Ibn Barun, Abu Ibrahim Ishaq 469 
Ibn Bashkuwal 232 
Ibn Bassam (d. prob. 542/1147) 232 
Ibn Battu{ah, Muhammad b. 'Abdullah 67, 1 86, 

323-4 

Ibn al-Baytar, 'Abdullah b. Ahmad 359, 362-3 
Ibn Buflan, Abu ’l-Idasan al-Mukhtar b. 'Abdun 
359 » 456 , 496; Da* vat ai-atibba 1 351, 7/2, 

353 

Ibn Daniyal 503 


Ibn al-Dayah, Abu Ja'far Ahmad b. Yusuf 210, 
298 

Ibn al-Dayah, Yusuf b. Ibrahim 455, 456 
Ibn Duqmaq 241 

Ibn Durayd, Abu Bakr Muhammad b. al-Hasan 
111-12, 116, 502 

Ibn 'Ezra, Abu Harun Musa 467, 470-1 
Ibn Fadlan, Ahmad b. Hammad 322-3 
Ibn al-Faqlh, Abu Bakr Ahmad b. Ibrahim al- 
Hamadhan! 309, 311— 12 
Ibn al-Faradl 232 
Ibn al-Farid, 'Umar 5 7, 5 8 
Ibn Faris, Ahmad 1 12-13, 130, 131 
Ibn al-Farra’, Abu Ya'la Muhammad b. al- 
Husayn 150, 157 
Ibn Fapmah 319 

Ibn al-Furat, Abu ’ 1 -Fath al-Fa<Jl b. Ja'far 127 
Ibn al-Furat, Muhammad 213, 217, 222, 226 
Ibn Ghiyath, Ishaq b. Yehudah 469 
Ibn Gikatilla, Mosheh 469 
Ibn IJablb al-Sulaml al-Qurjubi, Abu Marwan 
'Abd al-Malik 213 
Ibn al-Haddad 217 

Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalanl, Ahmad b. 'AH 169, 176, 
191, 200 

Ibn al-Idajib 133, 134-3, 136, 137 
Ibn Hamdun 217 

Ibn Hammad, Abu 'Abdullah Muhammad b. 

c ah 215, 239 

Ibn Hani’ 239 

Ibn Hawqal, Abu ’ 1 -Qasim 240, 312, 314, 315 

Ibn Hawshab 239, 242 

Ibn al-Haytham, Abu 'All al-Hasan: on 

astronomy 283, 284, 422; autobiography 
183, 184; Galen's influence on 183; 
geometry 252; on optics 257-8 
Ibn Hayyan, Abu Marwan Hayyan b. Khalaf 214 
Ibn Hayyan, Muhammad b. Yusuf b. 'All 48 
Ibn Hayyuj, Abu Zakariyya’ Yahya b. Dawud 
469, 474 

Ibn Hazm, 'All 9-10, rt, 148, 214, 238, 433 
Ibn Hibinta 294 

Ibn Hisham, Jamal al-Dln 'Abdullah b. Yusuf 
133, * 36 

Ibn HofnI, Shimu’el 468 

Ibn 'Idhari al-Marrakushl 232, 239 

Ibn al-'Imranl 217 

Ibn 'Iraq, Abu Na$r Man$ur b. 'AIT 276, 283, 

406 

Ibn Isfandiyar 203 
Ibn Ishaq 193 
Ibn Iya<J 74 

Ibn Ja far al-lzkawl, Abu Jabir Muhammad 37 
Ibn Janah, Abu ’l-Walld Marwan Yonah 469, 

474 

Ibn al-jawzl 70, 216, 217, 228, 246 
Ibn Jaziah, Abu 'AH Yahya b. 'Isa 348, 358—9 
Ibn al-Jazzar, Abu Ja'far Ahmad b. Ibrahim 
179-80, 360 
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Ibn Jinni, Abu ’I-Fath 'Uthman in, 1 1 3, i*j, 

1 30-1 

Ibn Jubayr al-Kinanl, Abu ’l-Husayn 

Muhammad b. Ahmad 186, 323, 324 
Ibn Juljul, Abu Dawud Sulayman b. fjassan 
174 

Ibn Jumay' Hibatullah al-Isra ill 471 

Ibn Juzayv, Muhammad 324 

Ibn Kabar, Shams al-Riyasah abu ’1-Barakat 459 

Ibn Kamlb 492 

Ibn Karram, Muhammad 57 

Ibn Kaysan 126, 13 1 

Ibn Khalaf, 'All 286 

Ibn Khaldun, Abu Zayd 'Abd al-Rahman b. 
Muhammad: arrangement of material 124; 
on Banu Musa 266; on Christian and 
Hebrew scriptures 403; on dream 
interpretation 174! 00 environmental 
conditions 357; on Ibn Raqlq 214; on 
kalam 1; Kitab al-*lbor 239-40; life 231; on 
al-Mas'udl 316; on philosophy 1-2; sources 
185, 222, 4)9; on $ufism xvi 
Ibn Khallikan, Shams al-DIn abu ’l-'Abbas 
Ahmad b. Muhammad: anecdotes 180-1, 

182; al-BIrunl omitted 421; genealogical 
details 179; on Hunayn b. Ishaq 4^71 ° n 
Isma'ilism 246; sources 215 ; Wafajatal- 
djan 169, 175, *3° 

Ibn al-Kha?ib, Abu Bakr al-Hasan 296 
Ibn Khayyat, Khallfah 195, 197 
Ibn Khurradadhbih, 'Ubaydullah b. al-Qasim: 
Kitab al-Masalik 158, 301, 3 o8_ 9> 3 2 51 
308; style 310, 311; and translation of 
Ptolemy 304 

Ibn Ma«ja’ al-Qurtubl 1 37 

Ibn Mahan 1 5 7 

Ibn Majid, Ahmad 325-7, 5° 8 

Ibn Malik, Jamal al-DIn Muhammad b. 

'Abdullah 133, 135-6, 49®» 3 01 
Ibn Malik al-fjammadl 238 
Ibn Man?ur, Muhammad b. Mukarram 114, 1 >5 
Ibn Masarjis al-Najranl, Abu ’l-'Abbas al-Fa«Jl 
b. Marwan 45 5 
Ibn Mu'adh 283 
Ibn al-Mudabbir 161 
Ibn Mughlth 1 5 2 
Ibn al-Muhanna 108 
Ibn al-Munqidh, 'Abd al-Rahman 458 
Ibn al-Muqaffa', 'Abdullah 14a, 166, 183, 194, 
481,498 

Ibn al-Muqafta', Muhammad b. Abdullah 
480-1 

Ibn Muqlah 162 
Ibn al-Mutawwaj 241 
Ibn al-Mu'tazz, 'Abdullah 90, 124, 505 
Ibn al-Mufran 456 

Ibn Muyassar, Taj al-DIn Muhammad b. 'All b. 

Yusuf 211, 221, 230, 246 
Ibn al-Nadlm, Muhammad b. Ishaq 200; on 
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alchemical authors 332; on Archimedes 
263; on Banu Musa 264; on early jurists 
139, 153; on Jabir b. Hayyan 333, 334; on 
Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Zakariyya’ al- 
RazI 373, 374; on translations 301, 304, 

360, 487, 492; on various authors 20, 308, 
433; on viziers and secretaries, 163-4 
Ibn al-Nafls 87, 348, )49 , 3 6 ° 

Ibn Na'imah al-Him?I 490 

Ibn al-Najjar 218 

Ibn Natlah 196, 210 

Ibn al-Na?ar al-Sam’ulI 38 

Ibn al-Na?If 225, 226-7 

Ibn al-QalanisI 209, 220, 226, 227, 246 

Ibn al-Qasim 145 

Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah, Shams al-DIn abu 
'Abdullah Muhammad b. abl Bakr 74, 465 
Ibn Qudamah 148 
Ibn al-Quff, Abu ’1-Faraj 359 
Ibn al-Qulzuml, Yuhanna b. Sa'Id b. Yahya b. 

Mina 458 
Ibn Quraysh 474 

Ibn Qutaybah: grammatical textbook falsely 
attributed to 137; historiography 198, 199; 
on Sufis 56 

works: /idab ai-kdtib 161; Kitab al-Anva 
275; *Uyim al-akhbar 59, 166 
Ibn al-Qupyyah 213-14 
Ibn al-Rahib 447 
Ibn Rahwayh 179 
Ibn Raqlq of al-Qayrawan 214-15 
Ibn al-Rawandl 242 

Ibn Rushd xvi; hostility to views 4451 on 

ikhtilaf al-madhahib 152; on intellects 387; 
importance in West 379, 389; on Ibn SIna 
394, 395', style 77; theoretical astronomy 
284 

Ibn Rustam, 'Abd al-Rahman 3 3 
Ibn Rustih, Abu 'All Ahmad b. 'Umar 309, 
310-1 1 

Ibn al-Sabbagh, Muhammad 61, 62 
Ibn Sa'd, Muhammad 171, i7a~3. >79, 

194-5 

Ibn al-$aghlr 214 
Ibn Sahnun 1 24 

Ibn al-Sa'I, Taj al-DIn 'All b. Anjab 231 
Ibn Sa'Id, Abu ’1- Hasan 'All b. Musa 319 
Ibn al-Sarraj, Abu Bakr Muhammad b. al-Sari 
128, 129, 1 31 

Ibn al-Sayrafi, 'All 162, 222, 245 
Ibn Shaddad, 'Abd al-'AzIz 2 1 5 , **7 
Ibn Shaddad, Baha’ al-DIn Yusuf b. Rafi' 177 
Ibn Shaddad, 'Izz al-DIn 178, 225, 228, 229, 
230 

Ibn Shadhan 19, 23, 24 
Ibn Shahda al-Karkhl 360 
Ibn al-Shahid 507 
Ibn Sharaf 215 
Ibn al-Shapr 278, 284, 4* 2 
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Ibn SIdah, Abu 3 1-Hasan C A1I b. Isma'Il: al- 
Muljkam 107, in, 114, 1 1 j ; al-Mukhaffaf 
107, hi 

Ibn Slna, Abu C AB al-Husayn xviii, 589-404; on 
“Active Intellect” 587; alchemy 358, 340; 
allegory 68, 399-400; on analogy 396—7, 
39 8 , 399; aphorisms 350; autobiographical 
material 184; al-Birunl and 409-10, 421-1; 
on Christian and Hebrew scriptures 402-3; 
on consciousness 395-4, 595; on creation 
IOO > 395~6, 4°'; al-Farabl’s influence 392; 
and Greek philosophy 100, 391, 391, 393, 
397, 4*6, 433; IJayy b. Yaq?an 105; Ibn 
Tufayl on 90, 98, 100-1, 102, 104; 
inductive method 343; influence on 
Christian West 379, 389, 404; intuition 
39 >, 597~8; and Judaism 402-3; 
jurisprudence 390; on knowledge (divine), 
401, 436 (as reward of love) 72 (theory of) 
395, 39°— 2 , 4°3, mathematical 

approach 251; medicine 348, 334, 336-8, 
39°. 39 1 » 39*! metaphysics 391, 392, 393-5, 
395-404, 433; on music 257; mysticism 72, 
391, 404; neo-Platonism 395, 403; 
observational method 343, 356; on optics 
*57! and Oriental wisdom 88, 90, 91-2, 95, 
96, 100— i ; originality 392-5; Persian 
influences on 390, 391, 392, 395, 398-9; on 
pharmacy 363; on philosopher and city 87; 
philosophy and Islam reconciled in 390, 

39 1 , 395, 396, 399-403; politics 390-1; as 
polymath 391-2; rationalism 424; on 
resurrection of body 400-1, 401-3; 
sciences, classification of 250, 392-3; style 
77; synthetical philosophy 389, 393, 395, 

396, 399-400, 400-4; on theology 390, 393, 
on unity of God 69, 393 
works 392; Canon ( Kitab al-Qanun fi ’l-(ibb) 

348, 356-8, 359, 391; Ft Aqsam al-ulum al- 
‘aqlijyab 250; Hajy b. Yaftan, R, salat al- 
Tojr 87; al-lsbarat va- l-tanbibdt 69, 87, 91- 
2, 105; al-Najab 391; Qafidat al-Tqyr 68; 

R isalahft 'l-'lshq 72; al-Shija 88, i l>, 100-1, 
>°4, *57, 39>» 399-400 
Ibn al-Sirrl, Abu 3 1-Sirrl Bishr 447-8 
Ibn TaghribirdI, Abu d-Mafiasin Yusuf 175, 

176, 222, 240 
Ibn Jarawah 137 
Ibn Taymiyyah 11-12, 15 1 
Ibn al-Tayyib, Abu 3 1-Faraj 'Abdullah 447, 448, 
449-50, 45i, 494 

Ibn Tibbon, Shimu^l 467, 472, 474; 
descendants 472 

Ibn Jufayl, Abu Bakr Muhammad b. 'Abd al- 
Malik 87-105; on Andalusian philosophic 
culture 95—8; on Aristotle 100, 104; cryptic 
disclosure 99, 88-98; on expression of 
visionary experience 88-98; on al-Farabl 
98—100, 101, 104; on al-GhazaU 98, 101, 


102-3; IJayy b. Yaq?an story 87-98, 99, 

104, 105; on Ibn Bajjah 90-1, 92, 93, 96-8, 
101, 104; on Ibn Slna 98, 101, 102, 104; 
own path to truth 103—5; on philosopher 
and city 87-98, 99; on religion and 
philosophy 99; style 77 
Ibn Tumart 1 1 

Ibn Tuwayr 221-2 

Ibn 'Ukashah 350 

Ibn al-Ukhuwwah, Muhammad 161 

Ibn 'Umar family 227 

Ibn Umayl al-Tamlml 337-8, 340 

Ibn al-Wardl, Zayn al-DIn 502, 505-6 

Ibn Wajil 225, 226, 228-9 

Ibn Ya'Ish, Abu 3 1-Baqa 5 Ya'ish b. 'All 134, 135 

Ibn Yunus, 'Abd al-Rahman 210 

Ibn Yunus, 'All 253-4, *77, 278, 280 

Ibn £afar, Muhammad b. 'Abdullah 167 

Ibn al-Zubayr, al-Rashld 242 

Ibn Zulaq, Abu ’l-Husayn 241 

Ibn Zulaq, Abu Muhammad al-Hasan b. 

Ibrahim b. al-Husayn 210, 21 1, 241 
Ibn Zulaq, Ibn abi 3 l-IJusayn 241 
Ibn Zur'ah, Abu 'All 'Isa b. Ishaq 447, 45,, 493-4 
Ibrahim b. 'Awn 447 
Ibrahim b. Hashim 24 
Ibrahim b. 'Isa 45 5 

Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. Mudabbir 161 
Ibrahim b. al-$alt 298 

Ibrahim al-Haqilanl (Abraham Ecchellensis) 459 
Ibrahim al-Nakha'I of Kufa 141, 143 
Ibrahim al-Najirl 300 
Idris (prophet) 72 

al-ldrlsl, Muhammad b. Muhammad 240, 317, 

318, 319 

Ifrlqiyah 174-5, *>>, 213, 214-15 
Ignatius II (west Syrian patriarch) 45 1 
fjam (orthographical device) 1 19 
see Qur’an (inimitability) 
ija^ab (authorization for transmission of isnad) 
zoo 

ijmd see consensus 
ijtihad 12, 37, 430 
Ikhshidids 210, 21 1, 504 
ikhtitaf al-madbahib (legal differences) 146, 152 
Ikhwan al-§afa 3 (Brethren of Purity) 179; on 
arithmetic 254; cosmography 321; date and 
authorship of Rasail 238; Fajimids and 
243; Ibn Slna reads 390; on mathematics 
and logic 251; microcosmos 437; neo- 
Platonism 238, 240, 250; scholasticism 250; 
works introduced into Spain 179 
iktisab (moral appropriation) 9, 493 
dlah (grammatical cause) 125 
iltn al- adad (science of number) 254 
iltn al-farS‘i 4 (law of succession) 149 
7/w al-bisab (science of reckoning) 160, 254-5; 

see also : algebra: arithmetic 
ilm al-lughab see lexicography 
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Ulm al-miqat (astronomical time-keeping) 284-6 
‘ilm al-mukashafah (science of unveiling) 103 
c ilm al-rijal see under Ijaditb 
'Imad al-DIn al-l?fahanl see under al-l?fahanl 
Imam al-Haramayn see al-Juwayni, Abu 
’1-Ma'alI 

imams: 4 ° if 33, 37! difdi 34, 37; Fapmid, 

concealment 236-8; Ibacji 33-4, 36-7, 3®; 
short 33, 37, 38; Shi'ite 3, 16-20, 25, 26, 27, 
29, 30-1; succession to Muhammad 3, 141; 
see also occultation 
man see faith 

immortality: of individual intellect 586-7, 388; 
of soul 98, 99-100 

India: al-BIrunl and 299, 317, 405-6, 4®7, 4*5, 
416-17; didactic poetry 498; numerals 255, 
391; phonetic theory 109; Portuguese in 
326-7; statecraft and ethics 165; see also 
Sanskrit and under Isma'ilism and individual 
disciplines 

inheritance, law on 449 
insha (chancery style) 155-6 
instruments, scientific see under, alchemy; 
astronomy 

“Intellect, Active” ( al-aql al-fa“al) 385-7, 388 
intellect, individual; immortality 386-7, 388 
intellectual ambience, 'Abbasid 204, 307-8, 371, 
379—80, 481 

intelligence service ( kbabar ) 158, 164, 201, 308 

interest, monetary 140 

intuition 391, 397~8, 4*7 

iqltm see climes 

iqta 1 5 7, 204 

i c rdb (grammatical inflection) 46, 48 
irddah (acts of divine volition) 6 
Iran see Persia 

Iraq: as centre of world 157, 306, 309; 

etymology of name 309 
al-'Iraqi, Fakhr al-DIn Ibrahim 73 
al-'Iraqi al-Kurdl, Abu 3 l-Fa<Jl 'Abd al-Rahman 
b. al-IJusayn Zayn al-DIn 4*8, 507 
irrigation 158, 159, *5 8 . 

'Isl b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Bashir al-Razi 
214 

'Isa b. Masah 363 

c Isa b. Yahya 390, 4*7, 488, 489 

Isaac 13,28 _ 

Isaac Judaeus (Ishaq b. Sulayman al-IsraTII) 

350, 360, 368, 462, 466-7 { 

al-l?fahanl, 'Abd al-ljasan b. Ahmad b. 'All b. 
al-Hasan 300 

al-I 5 fahanl, Abu 'Abdullih Hamzah b. al-Hasan 

205 

al-I;fahanl, Abu ’1-Fara| 58, *»6 
al-l?fahanl, Abu Nu'aym Ahmad 63 
al-l$fahanl, Abu Shuja' Ahmad 147 
al-l$fahanl, ‘Imad al-DIn Muhammad b. 

Muhammad al-Katib 207, 218-19, 222—3, 
226, 228 


al-l$fahanl, Lughdah 131 
Ishaq b. tfunayn b. Ishaq 345, 456, 482, 487-8, 
489 

Ishaq b. Rahwayh 179 

Ishaq b. Sulayman al-Isralll (Isaac Judaeus) 

350, 360, 368, 462, 466—7 
Ishaq b. Yehudah b. Ghiyath 469 
Ishmael 13, 28 
ishraqi see Oriental wisdom 
lshii'dad of Marw 447 
Ishu'yab b. Malkun 451 
Isis (alchemist’s pseudonym) 332 
Islam: and Arabic language 115, 116, 124, 1 3°, 
132; authority 3-4, 3°4, 37*; calendar 409; 
Christian scholars in early 379; faith and 
29, 30; al-Ghazall defends 445; grammar 
and 124, 132, 136; Hellenic influence on 
50; law and morality 140; and medicine 
342, 350, 361; philosophy reconciled with 
390, 391, 395, 396, 399~4°3; revelation, 
nature of 40, 395; set also individual aspects 
Isma'Il b. 'Abbad, al-$ahib 1 10-11, 163 
Isma'Il b. Ja'far 18, 25, 28, 236, 237 
Isma'Il al-Tamlml 241 

Isma'ilism: Alamut, al-Hasan b. al-$abbah m 
425; al-ddwab al-badiyah 236; doctrine of 
return of Muhammad b. lsma II 237—8, al- 
Ghazall on 424, 4455 historiography 239; 
history of movement 18, 234, *36, 239, Ibn 
Slna and 391; Ikhwan al-§afa 3 on 250, 321; 
in India 235, 243, *44, *45, *46; Jabirian^ 
corpus on 334; Ya'qub b. Ishaq al-Kindl s 
influence 368-9; libraries 235, 241, *43, 
246; Muhyl 3 l-DIn b. al-'Arabl and 74; and 
neo-Platonism 238, 240, 250, 321; 
philosophy 240; and Qarmapans 237-8; in 
Yemen 243, 468; see also Fapmids 
ismiyjah (nominality) 125 
isnadv. in biography 170; in exegesis 44, 47, 48; 
in historiography 200; in jurisprudence 

141, 143 

israiliyjdt (Israelite stories) 45, 46, >94 
Issakhar b. Susan 472 
l$takhr (Persepolis) 249 
al-l?takhri, Ibrahim b. Muhammad 312-14, 

3*5 

Istanbul observatory 287 
istihsan (juridical procedure) 3, 130, 141, >45, 
148 

istifkib al-kdl (juridical procedure) 3 

istiflah (juridical procedure) 3, 148 

istita ah (ability to act) 20, 21, 25 

lthna 'Ashariyyah 236 

Ivanow, W. 236-7, 242, 246-7 

'Izz al-DIn b. al-AthTr see Ibn al-Athlr 

'lzz al-DIn b. Shaddad see under Ibn Shaddad 

Jabal Nafusah 36 
Jabir b. Aflab 283, 284 
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JIbir b. tfayyan, Abu Musa (Geber): works 
attributed to 333-4, , 4 , ; see also Jabirian 
corpus 

Jabir b. Zayd, Abu Sha'tha 3 35 
Jabirian corpus: alchemical theories 334-5; 
attribution 333-4; later writers on 336, 
338, 340; Latin works 341; macrobiotics 
332; on poisons 363 
jabr see predestination 
al-jabr (algebra) 254, 255-6 
Jabrites 4 

Jacobite church 447, 451, 493-4 
al-ja c dl, c Umar b. C A1I 171 
Ja far b. Ahmad, Abu 'Abdullah 239 
Ja'far b. Manjur al-Yaman 239 
Ja far b. Yahya al-Barmakl 479 
Ja c far al-§adiq (Shfl imam) 17-18, 333; on 
attributes of God 24; on bada 18, 25, 28; 
on free will 25; on occultation of imam 26; 
on Qur'an 23, 29, 59; succession to 18, 20, 
*36, 237; transmission of exegeses 48 
Jahiliyyah see pre-Islamic period 
al-Jalji?: biography 170; on grammar as science 
1 3 1-2; on al-Hasan al-Ba$ri 58, 59; on 
kalam 484; al-Kirmanl on 240; on 
secretaries 164; and Umayyah b. abl 5 l-$alt 
498; works attributed to 166 
al-Jahshiyarl, Ibn 'Abdus 164, 205 
Jalal al-Din Msingubirti (Khwarazm-shah) 219 
Jalam b. Shay ban of Multan 239 
al-Jannabl, Abu Tahir 239 
Jarbah Island 36 
jarbl (region of world) 309 
al-Ja$$a$, Abu Bakr Ahmad b. 'All 49 
al-Jawafiql, Hisham b. Salim 20, 21, 22 
Jawdhar, al-Ustadh 214, 239 
Jawhar al-$iqilfi 241 

al-Jawhari, Abu Na 5 r Ismael b. Hammad 1 to, 

1 1 3-14, 1 16, 180 

jawhariyyah (substance of God) 22 
al-Jawziyyah, Shams al-Din abu 'Abdullah 

Muhammad b. abi Bakr b. Qayyim 74, 465 
al-Jazari, Abu 1- Izz Isma il b. al-Razzaz 262—3 
268—70 

Jazlrah; historiography 225, 227 
al-JazuR, Shaykh 64 
al-Jazzar, Ahmad b. Ibrahim b. 215 
Jerusalem 221, 223, 427, 469, 475 
Jesus: Islamic beliefs about 13, 14; Sufi views 
on 72, 74 
jewellers 329 

Jews: academic opportunities 464; and Arabic 
language 461, 463-4; astronomy 465; 
Baghdad academies 464, 465-6; 
biographies of 170; in Cairo 465-6; 
calendar 409; and Christianity 466; on 
Daniel 448; epistolary form 61; Ibn STna 
on 402-3; law 153, 463-4, 469, 470; of 
Maghrib 463; medicine xviii, 465, 471; 


mysticism ( qabbaldb ) 468; nabdah (cultural 
renaissance) 461; poetry 464, 470; of al- 
Qayrawan 470; rationalism 465; sciences 
465; scriptures 13, 402-3, 484; in Spain 
461, 465-6, 467, 468, 469, 471; and Sufism 
467-8, 469; Sura, academy of 464, 466; 
theology 2; translators 343, 472; see also : 
Judaeo-Arabic literature; Qaraites 
Jibran Khalil Jibran 502 
Jibrll b. Bakhtlshu' 480, 487 
Jibrll b. 'Ubaydullah b. Bakhtlshu' 480 
jihad (Islamic neologism) 1 1 5 
al-JIlanl, c Abd al-Qadir 61, 62, 66, 68 
al-Jildakl, Tzz al-Din Aydamir 339-40 
al-JUl, 'Abd al-Karim 73 
Jina the Indian 296 
jinn 13, 321 
jisyab (tax) 142, 136 
Job 74 

Johannitius see Hunayn b. Ishaq al-Tbadi 
John the Baptist 454 
John Chrysostom 448 
John of Damascus 484 
John the Divine, St 449 
John Philoponus of Alexandria (Yahya al- 
Nahwl) 363, 433 

John of Seville 295, 296, 297, 298, 299 
Johnson, Samuel 106, 1 8 1 
Jones, Sir William 175 
“Joseph’s Prison”, Bu$Ir 337 
Judaeo-Arabic literature xviii-xix, 461-76; 
apologetic 467; belles-lettres 470-1; decline, 
post-'Abbasid 461, 472; definition 461-2; 
exegesis 446—9, 468—9, 475; historiography 
465; history of studies 473-5; legal 
writings 153, 469, 470; linguistic features 
463; new disciplines resulting from Arab 
contact 465; origins 463-5; philology 463, 
465, 468-9, 475; philosophy 465, 466-8, 

469; polemic 185, 466; printing 467, 473-4; 
scope 465—6; in Spain 467, 469; theology 
466-8; in Yemen 468, 475, 476; see also-. 

Bible (translations); Genizah 
Judaism see Jews 

judges, biography of 172, 173, 182-3 
al-Julanda b. Mas'ud 33 
jumatria see geometry 
jumlab (sentence) 122, 125 
al-Junayd, Abu ’l-Qasim b. Muhammad 61, 63, 
66, 68, 69 

al-Jundl, Khalil b. Ishaq 147 
Jundishapur, school at 248, 342, 343, 344, 480, 
484 

jurisprudence (Jujh) see law 
Jurjan 410, 425 
al-Jurjanl, c Abd al-Qahir 133 
Jurjls b. Jibrll b. Bakhtlshu' 480 
justice, divine fadl) 6, 140, 446 
Justinian 248 


al-Juwaynl, Abu '1-Ma'all c Abd al-Malik b. 
'Abdullah b. Yusuf (Imam al-tjaramayn) 
i49.42J.44) 

al-Juwaynl, 'Ala 3 al-DIn 'Ata 3 -Malik b. 

Muhammad 244, 246 
al-Juwaynl, Sa'd al-DIn 231 
al-Juwwanl, al-Sharif 241 
al-Juzajanl, Abu 'Ubayd 592, 422 

Ka'bah 13 

kabair (mortal sins) 6 
kadhkhudah (astrological term) 292 
kafir (unbeliever) 6-7, 1 2 
Kafur 504 

kal)l)alun (oculists) 352, )59 

kahim (soothsayers) 156 

al-Kalabadhl, ‘Abu Bakr Muhammad 65, 70, 

459 

kaldm see : speech; theology 
al-Kalbl, Hisham 194 
al-Kalbl, Muhammad b. al-Sa 3 ib 46 
Katilah wa-Dimnah 165, 183, 293, 481, 49 8_ 9 
kalimat Allah (word of God), Christ as 45 5 
Kamal al-Dln b. al-'Adlm 217, 220, 221, 229- 
30, 246 

kamil metre 501 
Kanaka the Indian 295 

Kant, I. 398. 599 , , , „ . 

al-Karajl, Abu Bakr Muhammad b. al-Hasan al- 

Hasib 252 

Karbala 3 , battle of 16 
al-Karkhi, Ma'ruf 60 
karshwii script 462 
karubiyyun (cherubim) 394, 395 
hash 9 

kashf (unveiling) 397 

al-Kashl, Ghiyath al-Din Jamshld 255 

al-Kaskarl, Ya'qub b. Zakariyya 3 45 5 

Kay Kawus b, Iskandar 167 

Kaysaniyyah 16-17 

Kennedy, E. S. 276, 284 

Kepler, Johannes 258 

khabar (intelligence service) 138, 164, 201, 308 

khabar (predicate) 1 25 

Khabur, river 261 

Khadduri, Majid 144 

Khalaf al-Ahmar 135 

Khalid b. Barmak 478 

Khalid b. §afwan 59 

Khilid b. YazTd b. Mu'awiyah 301, 333, 34° 
KhaHfah b. 'AR al-IJalabi al-Kahh»l )6o 
KhaRfah b. Khayya* 195, « 97 
al-Khalll b. Ahmad 106, 109, 116, 121, 135; 

Kitab al-Ayn 1 1 o- 1 1 , 112 
KhaRl b. Ishaq al-Jundl 147 
Khafil Mu{ran 502 
al-Khallll, 'Abbas 509 
al-KhallR, Ja'far 509 
al-KhallR, Shams al-DIn Muhammad b. 


Muhammad 285 

al-Khallal, al-fjasan b. al-IJusayn 174 
khardj (tax) 142, 156 
al-Kharaql 283 

Kharijah b. Zayd b. Thabit 141 
Kharijites xv, 3-4, 33, 214; see also I bad ism 
al-Kharraz 66, 70 
al-Kharzanjl 1 1 1 

al-Kha$$af, Abu Bakr Ahmad b. 'Umar 150, 152 
al-Khapb al-Baghdadl (Abu Bakr Ahmad 'All) 

174. 221 
al-Khattab 244 

khawa# (properties of substances in magic) 339 
al-Khayyam, Ghiyath al-DIn abu 1-Fath Umar 
b. Ibrahim 254, 256, 259 
al-Khayyat, Abu 'All Yahya b. Ghalib 294, 296 
Khazars 305, jti, 523 
al-Khazinl, Abu 3 1-Fatb 'Abd al-Rahman al- 
Man?ur 259-60 
al-Khiraqi, 'Umar 148 
Khizanat al-IJikmah 293, 480, 484 
Khojas 246 

Khuday-namah (Pahlavi work on statecraft) 166 
al-Khujandl, Abu Ahmad 283 
al-Khuldl 72 

Khurasan: administrative literature 157. > 5 9 i al ~ 
Ghazall in 427; historiography 194, 210; 
Ibadism 53; Ya'qub b. Ishaq al-Kindl’s 
influence 368 
Khurl, I. 326 

Khurshah, Rukn al-DIn 245 

al-Khushanl, Muhammad b. al-ijarith 173, 182 

Khusraw Anushirvan 165, 166, 183, 303 

Khusraw Aparvlz 165 

al-Khuza‘I, Hamid 59 

Khwarazm 405, 409 

al-Khwarazml, Abu 'Abdullah Muhammad b. 

Ahmad 157-8, 159. l 50. *5 5-6. 266 
al-Khwarazml, Abu Ja'far Muhammad b. Musa: 
geography 303, 305-6, 307; on Indian 
numerals 155; on sundials 286; $irat al-arq 
303, 305-6, 307; zijs 253, 276, 277, 305 
Khwarazmian glossaries 108 
Kilwa, east Africa 38 
al-Kindl, ‘Abdullah b. Yahya 35 
al- Kindi, 'Abd al-MasIb 45 2-5 
al-Kindl, Abu Umayyah Shurayh b. al-Hanth 

al-Kindl, Abu Yusuf Ya'qub b. Ishaq xviii, 
364-9, on Aristotle 364-5, 45 )i ant * 
astrology 296, 299, 364, 367; on creation 
367; and education 367—8; and Greek 
learning 304, 366, 367-8; life 364, 
linguistic innovation 366, 368; metaphysics 
365, 366-7; microcosmos concept 437; 
mind and soul, theory of 365; and 
mutakallimun 367-8; on pharmacy 362; on 
physics 365; as polymath 257. 564, 565; on 
prophecy 369; on reason 367-8, 369; 
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al-Kindl, Abu Yusuf Ya'qub b. Ishaq (con/.) 
Risdlah ft ’ l-ifilah li-daf* al-abzfin 490—1 ; 
school of 365 — 6, 368, 490—1, 491; style 77; 
translation 365, 366, 368, 490—1, 492 
al-Kindl, Muhammad b. Yusuf 59, 173, 264 
“Kings, Book of’ (Persian) 194 
Kirman 33 

al-Kirmani, Awhad al-DIn Hamid b. abl ’1- 
Fakhr 73 

al-Kirmani, Hamid al-DIn Ahmad b. 'Abdullah 
240 

al-Kirmani al-Qurfubl al-Andalusi, 'Umar b. 
'Abd al-Rahman 179 

al-Kisa 3 !, Abu ’1-Hasan 'All b. Hamzah 123—4, 

1 26 

Kitab al-Haivl (anon.) 160 

Kitab al-lstibfar (anon.) 319 

Kitab al- Ujun n>a- l-baqa iq (anon.) 21 1 

kitdbah (secretary, art of) 157-8, 161-2 

hitman (secrecy) 36 

knowledge: Aristotle on purpose of 426; divine 
51, 100, 381-2, 401, 436; Ibn SIna’s theory 
of 393; as reward of love 443-5; see also: 
books; gnosis; oral tradition 
Kokowzow, P. 47} 

Kraus, P. 247, 333—4 

al-Kudaml, Abu Sa'Id 37, 38 

Kufa: antagonism with Basra 124, 126-7, 134, 

1 3 7i Fa timid da 7 238; Hanafite school 
originates in 141; historical documents 
190; Shfah and 16; $ufism 59; Traditions 
43 

al-Kufi, Abu Ja'far 213 
al-Kulayni, Abu Ja'far Muhammad b. Ya'qub 
24-7, 28, 29 
Kunitzsch, P. 282 
Kurdish apologetic literature 71 
Kushyar 283 

kuttab (sing, kdtib) see secretaries 
kutub al-anwa (books on meteorological and 
celestial phenomena) 275 
kutub al-bafah (type of astronomical literature) 
283-4 

al-Kutubl, Muhammad b. Shakir b. Ahmad 176 

La Fontaine, Jean de 508 
Labld b. Rabfah 498, 502 
al-Lahiql, Aban b. 'Abd al-Hamld 499—500, 502, 
_5°3 

al-Lahiql, Hamdan 500 

Lamak b. Malik al-Hammadi 242-3 

lamps, self-filling 264 

lan , Zamakhsharian 1 34 

land: grants of (if (o') 157; management 159-60; 

measurement 252, 306; taxation 156-7 
language: al-Farabl on growth of 384; and law 
107; as speech acts 25, 121, 122; see also 
individual languages and: grammar; 
lexicography; philology 


Latham, J. D. 161 

Latin: glossaries 108; translation from Arabic 
xviii, 472 (alchemy) 341 (astrology) 294, 
295, 296, 298, 300 (astronomy) 296 
(Chronicum Oriental e) 459 (al-Ghazall) 426, 
(Ibn Sina) 379, 389, 404 (Ya'qub b. Ishaq 
al-Kindl) 364 (Qur’an) 462 (Abu Bakr 
Muhammad b. Zakariyya’ al-RazI) 354, 377 
latitude observations 325, 326 
law, canon 449—50, 459 
law, Jewish 153, 463-4, 469, 470 
law, pre-Islamic 139 law, Roman 153 
law and legal literature, Islamic xv, xvii, 139- 
54; and administration 142; on adultery 
423; biography of jurists 153, 172, 173, 
182-3; on caliphate 142, 144; Christian 
adaptation 450; commercial 140, 144; 
compendia 147-8; constitutional 157, 192- 
3; of contracts 130, 140, 144; criminal 140; 
customary 141; documents (shuru() 152; 
early jurists 47, 139, 140-6; evidence 140, 
152; family 140, 423; al-Ghazall on 424, 

425; and historiography 191-3; Iba<JT 34, 

36, 38, 37» 141, 148; ihhtildf al-madhahib 
146, 152; in India 147, 149, 153, 154; and 
language 107, 118, 120, 122, 123, 129-30; 
local 143, 1 51; medieval stasis 145; 
morality not distinct from 140; practical 
works, miscellaneous 150-2; pre-Islamic 
base 139; principles not analysed in 
writings 146; procedures 3 (adopted by 
grammarians) 120, 122, 123, 129-30 (see 
also: istiljsan; istiflab; qiyas; raf); public 150, 
157; Qur’an and 46, 139-40, 143, 14, 148; 
schools xvii, 126, 139 (development) 140-6 
(major works) 146-53; (see also individual 
schools, viz-: Hanafite; Hanbalite; Malikite; 
Shafi'ite); secretaries and 155; Shi'ite 19, 
M 1-2 , 148 (see also Ibacji above); subsidiary 
sources 148; of succession 149; textbooks 
M3, 1 5 I_ 2 > sind theology 1, 2-3, 19; see 
also: fatawa; furit al-fiqh; sharfah; ufitl al-fiqh 
laws of war (siyar) 142, 143-4 
Layth b. Kahlan 325 
al-Layth b. al-Mu?affar no, 1 1 1 
lead monoxide (litharge) 329 
Lebanon 241 

Leibniz, Gottfried Wilhelm 437 

Leiden glossary 108 

Leiden manuscript (alchemy) 331 

Lemay, R. 298 

Leningrad 475, 476 

Leo (Byzantine scholar) 484 

letters, diplomatic 163 

Lewis, B. 236, 247 

lexicography 106—17; abbreviations 1 14—15; 
alphabets 108-9; strrangements 108-10; 
authorities cited no, 112, 115, 116; 
contents and method 115—16; dictionaries 
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described 106, 110—14; effect 116—17; and 
Hadith 107, 112; Islamic vocabulary 115; 
motivation 116; polyglot dictionaries 107- 
8, 376-7; roots 109, no, 117; vocalization 
115, 178, 463; word-lists 106-7, ,2 5J stt 
also: ‘ arabiyyah ; etymology; al-KhaRl b. 
Ahmad; SIbawayhi 

libraries xix, 208, 274; Baghdad xix, 293, 480, 

482, 484; Dar al-'Ilm, Cairo 241, 243; 

Escurial 211, 266; Fapmid xix, 235; 

Isma'IR 235, 241, 243, 246; see also: 
archives; Genizah (Cairo) 

L ibros del Saber de Astronomia 270, 272 
Lippmann , E. O. von 333 
Lisan al-DIn b. al-Khafib 175, i8j, joj 
litanies (afftfib) 67 
litharge (lead monoxide) 329 
liturgical literature: Christian 459; Judaco- 
Arabic 470 
Lofgren, O. 235 

logic 76, 96; didactic verse on 501, 503; al- 

Ghazall on 4 2 5~6, 45 U grammar 125, 

1 27 — 9, 130, 1 3 5, 5®®* 3® i> isi Ibn Sina s 
synthesis 395, 4 2 ^; and kalam 380; 
propositional and class 492 
Logos 8, 72-4, 45 5 

love: art of; didactic poetry 500; divine 58, 71- 
2 , 445-5 

Lughdah al-l$fahanl 1 3 1 

Lu’lu’, Badr al-DIn 227 

lunar mansions 275, 276, 282, 292, 326, 408 

lutf (divine favour) 3 1 

Lutfi, 'Abd al-Majld 509 

al-ma ’ (glaucoma) 370 

ma'arid al- kalam (vagaries of speech) 130 

al-Ma'arrl, Abu ’l-'Ala’, Ahmad b. 'Abdullah b. 

Sulayman 170, 242, 502, 504, 505 
al-Ma'arrl, Abu Ghalib 219-20 
al-Ma'arrl family 219-20 
Macdonald, D. B. 428 
macrobiotics 330, 332 
Ma'dan al-A'ma al-Shfl al-Sumay|3 506 
al-Mada’inl 197 
Madelung, W. 236, 247 
madrasah (college) 132, 208, 464 
maghazj literature 45, 189, 190 
Maghrib: biography 232; historiography 195, 
211, 215, 231-2, 455; IbaiJism 33, 35, 3 6 . 
37, 38, 214; Ibn Khurradadhbih’s region 
309; Jews 463; water-clocks 262 
al-Maghribl (vizier) 452 

al-Maghribl, Abu ’1- Hasan 'All b. Musa b. Sa'Id 
2 5L 2 59 

al-Maghribl, Muhyl 5 l-DIn 283 
magic 64, 71, 273, 339, 547 
magnetism 257, 326 
Mahankard b. Mihrziyar 292 
Mahdsiddbanta 251 


Mahbub b. al-Rahll, Abu Sufyan 34, 35 
Mahdi, Muhsin 378 
Mahdl, Shi'ite 16, 22, 23 
al-Mahd! ('Abbasid caliph) 196 
al-Mahdl, 'Ubaydullah (Fafimid caliph) 236, 

2 37> 2 39» 466 

Mahmud of Ghaznah (Mahmud Yamln al- 
Dawlah) 177, 206, 209, 405-6, 416 
Mahmud b. Zanki, Nur al-DIn 226, 227, 228, 

167 

Mahuya b. Mahanahldh 292 
Maimonides (Musa b. 'Ubaydullah b. Maymun): 
descendants 467—8; Guide for the Perplexed 
462, 474; medical writings 350, 363, 4 6 4— 5 
Mishnah, commentary on 473; Misbneh 
Torah 471; translations of 472; 
transliterations into Hebrew letters 462, 

464-5,471 

majalis (seances)-literature 239, 242 
Majd al-DIn abu Salamah Murshid 186-7 
majmit (nomocanon) 449, 45° 
al-Majrlfl, Maslamah b. Ahmad 338-9, 340 
al-MajusI, 'AH b. al-'Abbas 348, 354, 3 5 6 
al-Makln b. al-Amln 225 
al-Makln Jurjls ibn al-'Amld 458, 459 
al-Makkl, Abu ’JaRb 64, 43 8 
Makklkha I (Nestorian catholicos) 458 
al-Malashawl, Abu Na$r Fath b. Nuh 3* 
al-Malap 238 

Malazkird (Manzikcrt), battle of 241 
Malik b. Anas 42, 143, 144, *45 
al-Malik al-Na?ir Dawud 231 
al-Malik al-?ahir GhazI 226 
al-Malikl 232 

Malikite school 11, 141; on c amal 151; al-Ash arl 
and 8; compendium 147; in Fapmid Egypt 
241; on furuq 150; and bv> a ^ O c g a l devices) 
151; on ikhtilaf al-madhahib 152; Quranic 
basis 49; on sburu( 1 5 2; on ufil al-fiqb 141, 
148; writings 143, 145 
mamarr (transit) 407, 41 5, 416 
Mamluk era 221, 225, 228, 230, 233, 287 
Mamour, P. H. 236 

al-Ma’mun (caliph): makes 'All al-Ri<Ja heir 21, 
485; and Bakhtlshu' family 480; and Banu 
Musa 264; Bayt al-Hikmah 305, 306, 344, 
484; geodetic survey 305, 306-7; patronage 
124-5, *76, 301, 304, 305, 306, 484-5; 
philhellene 166; rationalism 124-5, 49 5 > 
sciences during reign 249; and translation 
304, 305, 306, 344, 484 
manaqib see hagiography 
Mandaeans 292 
mandate, divine (amr) 6, 9 
Manichaeism 364, 484 
Mann, J. 475 

al-Man?ur (caliph): founds Baghdad 293, 478; 
and Bakhtlshu' family 48°; ant ^ Sindhind 
302, 479; and translation 302, 479, 481, 4 82 
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al-Man$ur b. abl 'Amir 181 
Man$ur b. ‘Ammat 60 
al-Man$ur b. Ishaq (governor of Rayy) 354, 
57 ° 

Manfur II b. Nulj 406 
Man$ur al-Yaman 239, 242 
Manzikert, battle of 241 
al-man^ilah bayn al-man^ilatayn (Mu c tazilite 
doctrine) 6, 1 3 1 

maps 306, 312, 313, 314, 318, 41 1 
maqamah (literary genre) 39, 63, 71, 351, 

353 

maqamat (§ufl stations) 439, 506 
al-MaqdisI, c Izz al-DIn 70 
al-MaqdisI, al-Mu{ahhar 206 
al-Maqqari, Ahmad b. Muhammad 180 
al-MaqrlzI, TaqI 3 l-DIn Ahmad b. 'All: Kitab al- 
Ittf a ^ 240, 246; al-Muqaffa 240; sources 
222, 224, 230, 241, 288, 439 
al-MaqsI 287 

Maraghah observatory 287 
al-Marghinanl, Burhan al-DIn 147 
Mari b. Sulayman ( c Amr b. Matta al-Tirhanl) 
458, 419 

marifah (immediate knowledge) 54 

Maronite church 430, 43 1, 457 

Marqus b. Qanbar, Abu 1-Fakhr 447 

Marqus III b. Zur'ah (Coptic patriarch) 438 

al-Marrakushl, Abu 'All 286-7 

marriage 42, 449 

Martin, Ramon 108 

Marw oasis 159 

Marwan I 48 1 

Marwanids 480, 48 1 

al-Marwazi (Syriac-speaking physician) 492 
al-Marwazi, Ahmad b. 'Abdullah Habash al- 
Hasib see Habash al-Hasib 
al-Marwazi, Haf$ b. 'Umar 137 
al-Marwazi, Sharaf al-Zaman Tahir 371 
Mary the Jewess 332 
Maryanos 333, 338 
mass’ll ( quaestiones ) xix, 61, 129 
Masarjawayh 343-4, 346, 481 
Masarjis al-Na$ranI, Abu VAbbas al-Fa<Jl b. 
Marwan b. 435 

mash l ola 5 l-khuffayn (“rubbing the shoes”) 26, 

4* 

Masha’allah 293, 294, 297, 299, 478 
Mashhad 424-3 
Mashriqj3, 34, 309 
al-MasIljl, Abu 3 1-Khayr 330 
al-MasIbl, Abu Na$r Sa'Id b. abl 1-Khayr b. 'Isa 
348, 350 

Massignon, L. 70, 427 

Mas'ud b. Mahmud 406 

al-Mas udl, Abu 1-Hasan 'AIT: on ancient 

sources 249, 302; influence in Europe 204, 
313, 318; on Isma'ilism 246; on Ptolemy 
305; sources 203, 433 


works: Akhbar al-^aman 204; at- Aw sat 204; 

Muruj al-dhahab 204—5, 207, 305, 315. 3 16 
al-Ma'?umI 409 

materia medica 346, 347, 356, 359, 361-3 
mathematics xv, xvii, 248-56, 307; and 

astrology 407, 415; and astronomy 25 3-4, 
276-83, 41 1» 418; Banu Musa 249; 
Byzantine 248, 379; decimal place- value 
system 251, 254; equations 252, 256, 258; 
Greek influence 248, 251, 282, 479 {see also 
individual Greek authors)', Hebrew 251; 
Indian influence 248, 251, 252, 253, 255, 
391; and philosophy 364, 41 1, 412, 479; 
theory of mechanics 258; translation 251, 
252—3, 489; see also-, algebra; arithmetic; 
geometry; trigonometry 
mathnawl metre 1 3 5 

Matta b. Yunus (Abu Bishr) 127, 379, 381, 492 
al-Ma{wI, Muhammad 168 
mawali (client, non- Arab Muslim) 194 
al-Mawardl 150, 157, t6o, 162, 166 
Mawdud b. Mahmud 406 
Mawhub b. Man$ur b. Mufarrij al-Iskandaranl, 
Abu 1-Barakat 457, 458 
al-MawjiR, 'Ammar b. 'All 359-60 
al-Mawjili, al-Mu'afa b. 'Imran 172 
al-Maw$ilI, Taj al-Islam 61 
maxims 502 

al-Maydanl, Abu 3 1-Fa<)l Ahmad 108 
Maymun al-Qaddah 236 
al-Maymunl, Abu ’1-Muna Abraham b. Musa 
467—8, 469 

al-Maymunl, 'Ubayduliah b. Abraham b. Musa 
467-8 

Mayyafariqln, history of 220 
al-Mazinl, Abu 'Uthman Bakr b. Muhammad 
125 

mean, golden 165-6 
measles 354, 377 
measures, weights and 1 5 9, 306 
Mecca: histories 206, 212; hospital 491; Ibadls 
take (129/747) 33; Ibn Rustih on 310; 
Ka'bah 13; Malikite school originates in 
1 5 1; Traditions 43; see also-, prayer (times); 
qiblah 

mechanical technology 230, 260-73; balance 
260; controls, automatic 263, 265-6, 270, 
273; diffusion of knowledge 272; gears 
258, 266-7; hydraulics 258-9, 263, 266; 
mechanisms with life of own 273; 
pneumatics 266, 330; pulleys 263, 266, 267; 
rationale 272-3; universe, representation of 
273; see also\ astrolabes; astronomy 
(instruments); automata; craftsmen; cranks; 
time-keeping (clocks); trick vessels; water- 
raising machines, 
mechanics xv, 249, 257, 258—9 
medicine xv, xvii, 342-63; anatomy 347, 356; 
astrology and 347, 363; biographies 172, 


174, 179-80, 346, 350; birth control 361; 
blood, pulmonary circulation of 348, jqf, 
Byzantine 342; catechisms 345, 348, 489; 
Christians and 248, 456; clinical approach 
290, 343, 345, 377; dictionaries 480 
(polyglot) 376-7; didactic verse 498, 501; 
education in 174, 346-7. 482; 
encyclopaedias 347 -8 , 354. JJf> 356-8; 
ethics 347, 348, 35°~4; etiquette 347, 348. 
350-1; European medicine influenced by 
220, 354, 356, 358, 391; Greek influence 
343, 346, 481 ( see also: Galen; Hippocrates); 
Hebrew transliterations of Arabic works 
471; humoral pathology 347, 356; Indian 
influence 344, 346; and Islam 342, 350, 

361; Jewish contribution 465, 471; 
Jundishapur centre 248, 342, 343, 344, 480; 
manuals 345, 348; obstetrics 360-1, 494; 
originality 345-6; paediatrics 360-1; 

Persian 344; philosophy of 343, 357, 372; 
popular 348; pre-Islamic 342; procreation 
360-1; professionalism 3 47“ 5 4; Prophet 
and 342, 361; regulation 347. 559; satire 
against physicians 3 5 3-4; short} 
(commentary) 348; specialism 347-8, 352, 
375-6; synoptic literature 338—9; textbooks 
346, 347, 358; translation 333, 343“ 5, 554, 
362, 480, 486, 487, 489, 491 {see also under 
Galen); see also individual physicians and'. 
hospitals; materia medica; ophthalmology; 
pharmacology 

Medina: histories 190, 212; hospital 491; IbaiJIs 
take (129/747) 33; Ibn Rustih on 310; laws 
141, Mi 

Melkite church: Arabization 212; Biblical 
exegesis 447, 447, 447~8; calendar 409; 
Christology 431; historiography 45 5, 457, 
457-8; theology 450, 452; translation of 
canon law 449 
memoirs see autobiography 
mendicancy, literature of {adab al-kudyah) 506 
Menelaus 252, 259, 276, 412 
meningitis 358, 377 
mercuric oxide 339 
mercury 272, 329, 419 
Mesopotamia, Upper 212, 261 
metallurgy 261, 270, 329, 339 
metals, al-BIrunl on 419-20 
metaphor 71, 73, 290 

metaphysics: Greek 392, 429, '433, 436; and 
mysticism 404; Persian 392; see also under. 
Aristotle; al-Farabl, Abu Na?r 
Muhammad; al-Ghazafi, Abu Hamid; Ibn 
SIna; al-Kindl, Ya'qub b. Ishaq; Plato 
meteorology 300, 407; see also weather 
metres, poetic 135, 5 00-1 ; ste also ra J a ^ 
Meyerhof, M. 344, 346, 359-6° 
microcosmos 437 
mH/nab (inquisition) 485 


Mihran b. Man$ur 362 

Mikhail, Bishop of Athrlb and Mali) 450, 45 1, 

45 2 

MIkhaTl, Bishop of Damietta 450 

MIkhaTl IV (Coptic patriarch) 458 

Mikhail b. Badlr 456 

mil (land measurement) 306 

milal wa-l-nihal literature 238 

mills 258, 260, 261-2 

al-Minqarl, Na$r b. Muzaljim 192 

Miguel, Andre 310, 3M 

miracles: Christianity 454—5; Islam 19, 20, 64, 

435, 445, 454-5 
mi raj of Muhammad 68 
Mirdasid hospital, Aleppo 496 
al-Mirghanl, Ja'far 68 
mirrors 264 

"Mirrors for Princes” 165—7, 2 °4, 232 
Mishnah 469, 470 

Miskawayh, Abu 'All 203-4, 211, 219, 246 
missionaries: Christian 137; Iba^I 33, 34, 38; 

also ddwah 
Momigliano, A. 180 
monasticism, Christian 372, 430, 459-6° 
money 193, 208, 419 
Mongolian language 108 
Mongols 230, 233, 425; Baghdad falls to 231, 

319; diplomatic letters to khans 163; Nizarl 
da c wah and 245; in Syria 230 
Monophysite church 481; calendar 409; 

Christology 451; mathematics and science 
248; philosophy 486; Syriac language 212, 
248 

monotheism see unity of God 
morality: Christian 459, 460; al-Ghazall on 438- 
40; hisbah manuals 1 50, 160-1; law not 
distinct from, in Islam 140; §ufi literature 
60-2, 74, 438 

Morocco; historiography 213, 214-M 
morphology 121, 122, 125, 134, M 5 
Moses (alchemist’s pseudonym) 332 
Moses (prophet) 13, 51, 72, 454 
Mosheh b. 'Ezra 470-1 
mosques 208, 464; tee also madrasah 
Mosul 206, 227 

al-Mu'afa b. 'Imran al-Maw$ilI 172 
Mu'awiyah b. abl Sufyan 3, 16, 189, 291 
al-Mu’ayyad fl l-DIn al-Shlraz! 242, 243, 

244 

al-Mubarrad, Abu l-'Abbas Muhammad b. 

Yazld lai, 122, 125-6, 126-7, 128 
al-Mufld Muhammad b. Muhammad b. al- 
Nu'man, Shaykh 29-31 
mufti 153 

muhaddithun (Traditionists): biographies 168, 

169; in Fafimid Egypt 241; method of 190, 
201, 213 

mut)al (grammatical term) 122, 125 
al-Muhallabi, ldasan 320 
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Muhammad (the Prophet): biography xvii, 506— 
7 (see also sirah ); on Day of Judgement 14; 
exegesis 40, 45, 44, 48; influence of Jewish 
and Christian scriptures 484; and Judaeo- 
Arabs 465; m? raj 68; and medicine 342, 

361; prophethood io, 13, 51; and rabbis 
42; succession to 3, 141; and $ufism 72; 
Traditions on see smnah 
Muhammad (concealed imam, son of al-Hasan 
al- c AskarI) 23 

Muhammad b. c Abd al-Wahhab 12 
Muhammad b. 'Abdullah b. al-Muqaffa' 480-1 
Muhammad b. Aflafc 172 
Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyyah 16, 17, 196 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim 37 
Muhammad b. Isma'il 18, 236, 237-8 
Muhammad b. Karram 57 
Muhammad b. Musa 37 
Muhammad b. Nu'man al-Ahwal (Shayfan al- 
Taq) 20, 21 

Muhammad b. Sa'ud 12 
Muhammad b. Shadhan 325 
Muhammad b. 'Umar b. Shahinshah b. 'Umar 
(ruler of Hamah) 226 
Muhammad b. Ziyadatullah 214 
Muhammad b. al-Baqir (imam) 17, 26, 48 
Muhammad b. al-Jawad 23 
Muhammad b. al-Sammar 69 
muhandis (engineer) 252 

al-Muhasibl, Harith b. Asad: exegesis 59; style 
j6; ( ariqab works 69, 439; on terminology 
7° 

works: Adah al-nufus 66; Kitab Fabm ma'am 
al-Qur'an 59; Kitab al-Wafqyd 185; al- 
Makasib va-'l-waf 69; Naylpb li-'l-tdlibin 
60; Risalah fi’l-TafavwHf 62; al-Rfayah li- 
t)wuq Allah 64 
muhdatb (caused) 25, 30 
mubtasib (market inspector) 150, 160-1, 359 
Muhyi 3 l-DIn b. 'Abd al-?ahir 178 
Muhyi 3 l-DIn Abu Bakr Muhammad b. C AD b. 

al-'Arabl see Ibn al-'Arabl 
al-Mu'izz (Fafimid caliph) 239, 241 
al-Mu'izz b. Badls (Zirid) 299 
Mu'izz al-Dawlah Ahmad (Ahmad b. Buwayh) 

294 

(epitome) xix, 348 
mtfjiqat literature 64 

Mujmal al-Tawarikh (anon. Persian history) 224 
al-Mukhtar b. abl 'Ubayd al-Thaqafi 16-17, 192 
Multan 239 

Mu’min al-Jaq (Muhammad b. Nu'man al- 
Ahwal) 20, 21 

al-Mundaribi, Abu 3 l-Mufa<J<Jal 170 
Munich Arab. 2570 (manuscript) 438 
Munk, S. 474 
Munkar (angel) 14 
Munqidh family 220-1 
al-muqabalah (algebraic term) 256 


al-MuqaddasI, Muhammad b. Ahmad 240, 261, 
305,312,314-13,320 

al-Muqammif, Dawud b. Marwan al-Raqql 466 

Muqatil b. Sulayman 46 

al-Muqri 3 , Abu Ja'far 184 

al-Muqtadl (caliph) 361 

al-Muqtadir (caliph) 347 

al-Muqtana', Baha 3 al-DIn 241 

al-Muradl 266 

Murji’ites 3-4 

Murshid, Majd al-DIn abu Salamah 1 86—7 
al-Mursi, Abu VAbbas 62 
al-Murtada, al-Sharif Abu 3 1 -Qasim 'All b. al- 
IJusayn 3 1 

Murta^a al-Zabldl 106, 115 
Musa, Banu see Banu Musa 
Musa b. Khalid 487 
Musa b. Maymun see Maimonides 
Musa b. Shakir 249, 264 
Musa al-Ka?im: on attributes of God 24; death 
and occultation 21-2; imamate 18, 20, 236; 
on Qur’an 28, 29 
Muj'ab b. 'Imran 182 

al-Musabbihl, 'Izz al-Mulk Muhammad b. abl 
3 1 -Qasim 21 1, 241 
musajja z see epistolary style 
al-Musani 145-6 

mushahadab (philosophical term) 397 
music , 57 , 76, 257, 384, 486 
musk 257 

Muslim b. al-Hajjaj 43, 49 
Muslim al-Lahijl 222 

mustajlb (candidate for Fafimid community) 234 

al-Musta'U (caliph) 243 

al-Mustanjir, Ma'add (Fafimid caliph) 241-3, 

244 , 352 

mustaqim (grammatical term) 122, 125 
al-Musta?hir (caliph) 361, 443 
al-Mu'ta<jid (caliph) 364, 370, 486, 495, 503 
al-Mu taqlidl hospital, Baghdad 370 
muf ah (temporary marriage) 42 
al-Mufahhar al-MaqdisI 206 
mutakallimim (theologians) 4, 364, 367-8, 382-3 
al-Mu 3 taman b. al-'Assal 448, 451, 452, 459-60 
al-Mutanabbl, 'Abd al-Jabbar 503 
al-Mutanabbl, Abu 3 1 -Tayyib Ahmad b. al- 
Husayn 498, 502, 504 
al-Mujarrizi 137 
al-Mu'ta$im (caliph) 364, 480 
al-Mutawakkil (caliph) 39, 198, 362, 480, 487, 

495 

Mu'tazilism 4-7, 424; al-Ash'arl and 8; on 
attributes of God 5, 27, 30; Bahya b. 

Paquda 467; Basran 3 1 ; biography 215; and 
Christianity 454; didactic verse 506; 

Fapmids and 242; on free will 6, 27, 30; al- 
Ghazilt on 430; and grammar 129; and 
Jews 465; Ya'qub b. Ishaq al-Kindl on 
367; on Moses’ beatific vision 134; official 


standing under al-Ma 3 mun 485; on Qur an 
5, 485; reaction against 424, 493; and 
Shi'ites 27, 29-30, 31; on sin 6, 131; on 
unknowability of future 382; al- 
Zamakhshari 49, 133, t J4 
Mutran Khalil Mu^ran 502 
muttal, i (exegetical term) 5 2 
Miiwaffaq al-DIn b. al-Mutaqqinah, al-Rahbl 
149 

muwabb>^** n (Wahhabis) 12 

al-Muwaqqit, 'Ala 3 al-DIn 47 1 

Mu?affar al-DIn al-Ba'labakkl 471 

al-Mu?affar of IJamah 226 

mufdawij verse form 501 

mysticism 1; Christian 1; Islamo-Hindu 246; 

Jewish 468; see also §ufism 
Mzab 36 

“Nabataean” language see Aramaic 
al-Nabighah al-Dhubyanl 498 
al-NabulusI, 'Abd al-Ghanl 75 
Nagel, T. 237 

al-Nahrawall, Muhammad b. 'Ala 3 al-DIn 326 

nahw see-, grammar; syntax 

nabad (grammarian) 118, 137 

nahwiyyun (grammarians) 120-1, 123 

Naklr (angel) 14 

Nallino, C. A. 276 

al-Narshakhl 206 

al-Nasafi, Abu Haf? 'Umar b. Muhammad 14 
al-Nasafl, Abu ’1-Hasan Muhammad b. Ahmad 
240 

al-NasawI, Abroad 62-3 

al-Nasawi, Muhammad b. Ahmad b. 'All b. 

Muhammad 219 
al-Nashi 3 al-Akbar 238 
Nashwan b. Sa'Id 113, 5°3 
Naflbat al-muluk (attr. al-GhazaH) 166-7 
al-Na$ir li-DIn Allah 350 
Na?Ir al-DIn b. al-Husayn al-TusI 5 1 : on 

astrology 298; on astronomy 276, 278, 280, 
282, 284, 422; on tfayy b. Yaq?an 87; on 
intuition 397-8; Isma'ilism 245; theology 
32 

works : Itkhani vjj 278; c ilm al-taqmim 280; 
Risalab ft Shakl al-qatf 282; Tadhkirab 
284; Tajrtd al-t tiqad 32 
Na$ir al-DIn Mahmud 268 
Na5ir-i-Khusraw 
al-Na?irI, Ibrahim 300 

al-Na$iri, Qu{b al-DIn Muhammad al-Marwazi 
184 

naskb see abrogation 

Na$r, Sayyid Husayn 331, 334 

Na?r b. Muzahim al-Minqarl 192 

Na;rallah, J. 446, 45° 

naff (designation) 17 

al-Natal! 392 

al-Natifi, Ahmad 1 5 3 


na urab (water-wheel) 262 

navigation: celestial 325; compass 257, 326; 

literature 324-7 (verse) 325, 508 
al-Nawawi, Yabya 148 

Nawbakht 293, 478; descendants 27, 293, 295, 

296, 482 

Nawbakht al- Hakim 29;, 47 s 
al-NayrlzI, al-Fa«Jl b. Hatim 283, 298 
Naysabur; Ni?amiyyah College 425, 427 
al-Naysaburi, Ahmad b. Ibrahim 240 
al-Naysaburl, al-IJakim 17 1 
Na?If b. Yumn, Abu 'All 45 1-2 
Needham, Sir Joseph 328, 332 
Nemesius of Edessa 488 
Nemoy, L. 475 , 

neo-Platonism: and alchemy 332; Aristotle and 
369; and astrology 297; on creation 401; in 
education 380; emanation theory 5 3, 453, 
492; Abu Na$r Muhammad al-Farabl and 
379, 388; Abu Hamid al-Ghazall on 433, 
496; Ibn SIna and 395, 403; Ikhwan al- 
$afa 3 and 238, 240, 250; Isma'ilism and 
238, 240, 250, 321; Judaeo-Arabic 466-7, 
469; Ya'qub b. Ishaq al-Kindi’s circle and 
369; Muhyi 3 l-DIn b. al-'Arabl and 74; 
Persian 393; and $ufism 68, 496; Theology of 
Aristotle 365, 466, 471, 49°; triad 45 3 
neo-Pythagoreanism 486 
Nestorian church: Biblical exegesis 447; 

calendar 409; Christoiogy 45 U decline of 
Syriac language 212; historiography 456, 
457, 458; philosophy 486; school 248 (see 
also Jundishapur); theology 452; 
translation 248, 344, 4941 stt a ^ s0 ‘- Elijah of 
Nisibin; Jundishapur 
Nestorius 452 

NCthan’el b. al-Fayyuml 468 
Neubauer, A. 474 

Nicholas (Byzantine monk of Cordova) 495 

Nicholas of Damascus 494 

Nicholson, R. A. 175 

Nicomachus of Gerasa 254, 486 

al-Niffari, Muhammad 67, 72 

Niftawayhi 112 

Niger 324 

Nisibin; Nestorian school 248 

Nisslm b. Ya'qub b. Shahln 470 

Ni?am of Burhanpur, Shaykh 1 54 

Ni?am al-Mulk (vizier, d. 485/1092) 167, 246, 

425 

Ni?aml 'Aru<JI Samarqandl 405 

Ni?amiyyah colleges 425, 427 

Nizar b. Ma'add 244 

Nizarl da'wab 242, 243, 244-5, 246, 247 

Nizwa party 38 

Noah 72 

Noldeke, T. 475 

nomocanons ( majmu ) 449, 450 

Nonnus, Bishop of Nisibin 448 
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noria (na Arab, water-wheel) 262 
North and South Arabs 1 1 3 
Nubia, history of 241 
Nufo II b. Man$ur 390 
Nukkarites 34 

al-Nu'man, Abu Hanlfah (aI-Qa<JI) i 4 g, 214, 
216, 239, 242 

numerals 254-}, 391; sexagesimal notation 255, 
278 

numerology 335, 486 

Nur al-DIn Mahmud b. ZankI 226, 227, 228 
267 

al-Nurl, Abu 3 1 -Husayn 60, 69, 71-2 
al-Nu$ayri 300 

al-Nushu 3 abu Shakir 459, 460 
al-Nuwayri, Ahmad 215, 224, 240, 246, 321-2 

oases 1 5 9 
Obermann, J. 428 
obituary notices 218, 228 
observational method: alchemy 336, 337; al- 
Blrunl 239, 419—20, 422; Abu Najr 
Muhammad al-Farabl 383, 384; Ibn al- 
Haytham 238, 239; Ibn Sina 343, 336; 
medicine 290, 343, 34,, , 77; Abu Bakr 
Muhammad b. Zakariyya 3 al-Razi 290, 33-7, 
J 6 I, 372 , 377 
observatories 287-8, 484 
obstetrics 360-1, 494 
occult sciences 391; set also esoteric works 
occultation of imam 17, 20, 21—2, 23, 26, 

29, 30-1 

occurrence, theory of 433, 435-6 
Ockley, Simon 104-5 
oculists (kafjhalun) 352, 359 
omens, celestial 291-2, 364, 407 
oneirocritics 174 
Onomasticon Arabicum 176-7 
ontology/number theory 486 
ophthalmology 345, 339-60, 370, 375, 490 
optics 257-8 

oral tradition 197; Hadith 170; historiography 
1 89, i 93 ~ 4 . 195. 220; Ibatfi 34-5; 
navigational literature 325; of scholarship, 
through travel 322; transition to written 41 
Oriental (ishrdqi, masbriqi) wisdom 88, 90, 91-2, 
95, 96, 100— 1, 468 
Orontes, river 238 
orthography 1 1 5, 1 19, 178, 463, 471 
Ostanes 332 
Ottomans 246 
Oxford University 473-4 

paediatrics 360-1 

Pahlavi literature and translations: astrology 
290, 292-3, 294, 295; astronomy 251, 294; 
historical 166, 212; mathematics 251; see 
also Kalilah wa-Dimnah 
Palestine 223, 446 


Palmyra; observatory 484 
Panchatantra 165, 183 
panegyric 206-7, 209-10, 222-3, 245 
paper: availability xix, 207; manufacture 261, 
353 . 483 

Pappus 251, 252, 260 
papyri 190, 197 
parables 68, 498 
parallax 277 
parallelism 156 
Paris 235, 318 

participation, Zoroastrian theory of 398-9 
Path, literature of §ufi 68-70 
Patricius see Abu Yabya b. al-Bafrlq 
patronage 124-5, 206, 293, 324; see also: Banu 
Musa; al-Ma 3 mun; and under translation 
Paul, St 448 
Paulus, H. 474 
Pavia, faculty of 354 

al-PazdawI, 'Abdullah b. Muhammad 149 

pedagogy 361 ; see also under grammar 

Pellat, Charles 176 

pension rights 1 89 

Peripatetic school 397-8 

Persepolis 249 

Persia: administrative literature 158, 159; 
astrology 290, 292-3, 293-5, 297, 299; 
astronomy 251, 274, 276, 294; 
autobiography 183; biography 170, 232; 
calendar 409; ethics 165, 166; geographical 
tradition 308; historiography 166, 194, 197, 
198, 206-7, 209-10, 212, 219, 224, 232, 

249; land grants 157; medicine 344; 
metaphysics 392; “Mirrors for Princes” 

165, 166-7, 232; Muhyl M-DIn b. al- 
'Arabl’s influence 73; Nizarl tbtwah 242, 
244-5; occult sciences 391; Persian aspects 
of Ibn SIna’s thought 390, 391, 392, 393, 
39 8 - 9 ; pharmacy 362; philosophy 87, 393; 
poetry 73; and secretaries 164; Shu'ubiyyah 
and 133; statecraft 155, 165, 166, 249; 
Sufism 7 1, 75; words borrowed from 116; 
see also: Pahlavi; Zoroastrianism 
Persian language: glossaries 108; translations (to 
Arabic) 194, 249, 40-7, 481, 509 (from 
Arabic) 209 
Peters, F. E. 485 
Petrus de Regio 300 
Petry, Carl F. 176 
Phaedrus 508 

pharmacy 339, 347, 352, 356, 357, 361-3, 489; 
al-BTruni on 375, 406, 420-1; Greek 362, 

487; Indian 362; Persian 362; Abu Bakr 
Muhammad b. Zakariyya 3 al-Razi on 375- 
6; specialization established 373-6; see also 
materia medica 
Philo of Byzantium 263, 265 
Philo Judaeus 491 

philology xv; Christian Arabic 449; Judaeo- 
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Arabic 465, 468-9, 475; secretaries and 
1 5 5; set also: grammar; language; 
lexicography; Qur’an (linguistic studies) 
philosopher’s stone 330 

philosophy (falsafah ) xvi, 76—105; of alchemy 
338; Arabic language adapted to express 
249; and astrology 297, 367; and 
astronomy 76, 291; al-Blrunl’s disdain for 
422; Christian 396, 460, 494; defined 1-2; 
didactic verse on 501, 503, 504; education 
234, 364-5; al-Ghazall’s effect on 445; 
grammar and 118, 125-6, 127—9, * 37» 

Greek influence xvi, 77, 128, 166 ( see also 
individual authors ); ishraql (Oriental) see 
separate entry, Isma'IlI 240; Judaeo- Arabic 
465, 466-8, 469; literary nature 76-8; 
mathematics and 364, 41 1, 4 I2 > 479! 
medicine 343, 357, 37 2 J Mu'tazilites and 4, 

5; Persian 87, 393; philosopher and the city 
87-98; political 379, 387, 388; popular 
(dhafah) 86-7; and prophecy 99, 3<>7, 369. 
371; range 78; and reason 1, 164, 43 z— 
and religion 99, 379> 3 8 ®- 2 , 3 8 4-5, 400-4, 
437, 494 (and ^lam) xv < xvi » 1 l > 78_9 ’ 424 
(religious encyclopaedias on) 459, 460; 
§abians and 486; style of writing 76-8, 80; 
$ufism and 57, 68, 468, 496; theology 
harmonized with 5 1, 78-9, 424; tee also 
individual philosophers and systems and logic 
phlebotomy 268, 352, 377 

phonology 121, 122, 133-4, 05, 463 
physics 5, 250, 256-60, 365, 384, 433; Greek 
294, 4 2 9 

Pilgrimage (k a J]) IO > 33, 3 2 3« 4 2 7, 5°8 
pillars of Islam 10 
pilot-books 508 
Pingree, D. 276, 417 
plagiarism, concept of 3 2 1 
Plato xvi; and Aristotle 78-87, 365, 369, 378; in 
educational curriculum 3 80; Abu Na$r 
Muljammad al-Farabl on 80-1, 82-6, 379, 
387, 388, 493; al-Ghazali and 428; Ya qub 
b. Ishaq al-Kindl on 491; literary style 77; 
on manual work 262; metaphysics 365, 

369, 378, 379, 387, 388; myths 68; and 
participation (Iranian theory) 398; on pious 
ascetic 83, 84-6; translation 483, 488, 489, 

493 

works: Laws 493; Republic 387, 486, 489; 

Timaeus 482 
see also neo-Platonism 
Plato of Tivoli 296 
pleurisy, Ibn Sina on 391 
Plotinus xvi, 77, 365, 366, 398 
Plutarch 492 
pneumatics 266, 330 
Pococke, E. 473 

poetics 77, 78 . 

poetry: alchemical 337; astrological 300; 


biography of poets 172, 173; al-BIruni’s 
autobiographical 406; Abu Najr 
Muhammad al-Farabl on 384; geographers 
cite 309, 320; Hebrew 464, 470; historical 
content 188, 239; Islamo-Hindu mystical 
(ginans) 246; lexicographical citation no, 

1 12, 116; Persian 73; poetics 77, 7»; pre- 
Islamic 45, 113, nfi; §ufl 58; see also 
didactic verse 
poisons 363, 487 

polemical literature: on 'Abbasid revolution 
196; and Basran-Kufan dispute 126, 133; 
didactic verse 506; Fafimid 240; Judaeo- 
Arabic 185, 466; against kalam 493 
politics: Ibn Sina 390-1; philosophy of 379. 

387, 388, 442-3; and religion 189; and 

theology 3-9 
Polyglot Bibles 473 
polyglot dictionaries 107-8, 376-7 
polytheism (shirk) 1 2 
Pontano, Giovanni Gioviano 298 
Poonawala, I. K. 235 
Pope, letters to the 163 
Porphyry 487-8, 491 
Portuguese in India 326—6 
Posidonius 306 

postal service ( barid) 158, 164, 201, 308 
Poznanski, S. 473 , 

prayer: ablutions before 26, 42; direction of see 
qiblah-, Iba<Ji dispute on communal 34; 
Jewish prayer-book 470; pillar of Islam 10; 
Quranic exhortations 140; $ufism 67-8; 
times 275-6, 283, 284-5, 3°6» 412; 

Wahhabis on 1 2 

predestination: al-Ghazali 436, 441-2; Jabrites 
4; al-Ma'arrl 504; and riyf (life- wages) 14; 
see also freedom 

pre-Islamic period 194; didactic verse 498, 5° 2 ! 
historiography 193-4, 3°9‘> language set 
' arabiyyah ; law 1 39; medicine 342; poetry 
45 , 1 1 3, 116; time-keeping and calendar 
409 

printing 318, 462-3, 467, 473-4 
Proclus xvi, 365, 366-7, 433, 488, 494, 497 
procreation, medical literature on 360-1 
Profatius 287 

pronunciation set phonology 
prophecy and prophets 13, 73-4', historiography 
on 193, 194; Muhammad’s prophethood 
10, 13, 51; and philosophy 99, 3^7, 3^9, 
371; Shfls on 19, 25 

“prophets, tales of the” ( qifaf al-anbiya ) 194 
proverbs 1 10, 498 
provinces, learning in 250, 368 
Psalms, Book of 447 
psychology 5, 361, 395 
psychosomatic medicine 3 5 7 
Ptolemy, Claudius: and astrology 292, 294, 295, 
296, 298, 299, 416, 481; astronomy 274, 
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Ptolemy, Claudius: ( cont .) 

394; climes 303; cosmos, concept of 479; 
enduring influence 12 a, 307; geography 
3 ° 3 _ 5 > 306; mathematics 25 1, 253; 
modifications to models 284; translation of 
276, 288, 303-4, 365, 481, 484, 486, 488 
works: Almagest ( Megale Syntaxes, MajistJ) 
* 5 *, 253, 3 ° 3 » 418; Apotelesmatika 
(Tetrabiblos, Kitab al-Arba c ab) 292, 295, 

298, 481, 482; Geographia 303-3, 306; Handy 
Tables 279 

pulleys 263, 266, 267 
pulse, Ibn SIna on 337 
Pumpeditha; Jewish academy 464 
pumps 269, 270 
punishment, judicial 42-3 
Pythagoras 179, 2534, 338, 346; neo- 
Pythagoreanism 486 

Qab'ah, c Amr b. Abdullah b. Layth 182-3 
qabbalah 468 

qablk (grammatical term) 122, 123 
al-QabijI, Abu ’l-§aqr c Abd al-'Aziz b. 'Uthman 

. . 2 " 

Qabus b. Wushmagir 403, 407 
qadar see predestination 
Qaddabid line of imams 236 
qadddl/iin (cataract couchers) 3 39 
al-QadT al-Fadil, 'Abd al-Rahman b. All 223-4, 
228 

Qadikhan, Fakhr al-DIn 1 3 3-4 

Qadiriyyah 68 

qajfc 150, 1 3 1, 184 

al-Qadisi 218 

Qafib, Y. 473 

Qahtan 368 

al-Qalhiti, Abu Abdullah Muhammad b. Sa'Id 
38 

al-QaG m, 112 

al-Qalqashandl, Ahmad 162-3, 202, 246 

al-Qalyubi, al-Wajih Yuhanna 448 

qdmis (dictionary) 114 

qanats (canals) 252, 238 

qanun (Islamic neologism) 1 1 5 

al-Qarafi, Ahmad b. Idris 150 

Qaraites 462, 4 66, 468—9, 470, 472, 473 

Qaramitah (Carmathians) 202, 237-8, 239, 242 

qafaf technique 71 

al-Qashl, Ibn Baba 224 

Qasim b. Muhammad 141 

al-Qa$rani, Abu Yusuf Ya'qub b. 'All 297 

al-Qayrawan 168, 215, 463-6, 466-7, 470 

Qays al-Maruni 45 5 

Qayjar, Abu Ishaq 'Alam ai-Ri’asah Ibrahim b. 
Katib 449 

Qay?ar b. Musafir Ta'asif 258 
al-Qazwtni, Abu Hatim Mahmud b. al-Hasan b. 
Muhammad 152 

al-QazwIni, Zakariyya’ b. Muhammad 320-1 


qiblab 273-6, 283, 283-6, 306, 411-12, 422 
al-Qifp, 'AG b. Yusuf 230; on ancient world 
169, J 79; Ikhbar al- ulama 174, 347; on 
Ptolemy 304; on Abu Bakr Muhammad b. 
Zakariyya’ al-Razi 373; selection of 
subjects 169, 171, 264, 421 
al-Qirqisani, Ya'qub b. Ishaq 466, 470 
qi{a{ al-anbiya ("tales of the prophets”) 194 
qiyds (analogy) 3; Christian use 43 3; and 
grammar 120-1, 123; Ibn SIna on 356, 
396-7, 398, 399; in jurisprudence 121, 141, 
* 43 * * 44 , *4 J » 148; in Sunni theology 10 
quadrants, astronomical 286-7 
al-Quda'I 2 1 1, 241 

al-qudama ’ al-khamsab (pre-eternal principles) 

372 

Qudamah b. Ja'far 132, 137, 158 
qudrah (ability to act) 6, 8, 9, 441 
al-Qudurl 147 
al-Quhandizi 137 
Qumm 23-7, 206, 209 

al-Qummi, Abu al-Hasan 'AG b. Ibrahim 24, 48 

al-Qumml, Sa'd b. Abdullah 238 

Qur’an and Quranic exegesis xv, xvi, 40-55, 

1 39 _ 4 o; ‘ arabiyyab 107, 124; Christianity 
and 452-3, 484; Companions assemble 43; 
creation issue 5, 8, 13, 34, 435, 485 (Shi'ite 
view) 20, 21, 22, 25, 28-9, 30; dating (qsbab 
al-nu^Sl) 44—5 ; on freedom 6; ghayb 
(mystery) 8; Abu Hamid al-Ghazali on 
431; golden calf story 53; Hebrew 
transliteration 462; Ibadi view 34, 37, 38; 
Ibn SIna reconciles philosophy with 395, 
396, 399-400, 400-3; identification ( ta c yin ) 
44-}; imprecision 41, 44-5, 1 19; 
inimitabilty 13, 49, 50, 124, 471; 
interpolation 41—3; isnads and exegesis 47; 
isra’iliyydt 43; Judaeo-Christian context 
484; and law 46, 139—40 (as root of law) 

1 39 » I 4°t J 4h 144, 148; lexicographical 
citation no, 112, 1 1 5 , 116; linguistic 
studies 9-10, 45-9, 107, 1 19, 124; literary 
style 1 j 6; marriage, temporary 42; 
Mu'tazilites on 5, 485; proof- verses 45—6, 

49; rational analysis 49-52; reciters 172; 
revelation, scheme of 395; script 41, 119; 
secretaries and 164; ShFIs (on creation 
issue) 20, 21, 22, 25, 28-9, 30 (exegesis) 48, 
50, 51; Sufism and 52-5, 59, 64; sunnah and 
43, 47 ; and Sunni theology 10; Abu Ja'far 
Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari 46-7, 48, 

124, 146, 191, 199, 200; textual criticism 
41-3, 1 19; translations 1 1, 462; written 
exegesis 43-4; Yemeni Jewish literature 
cites 468; Tahir 47 

cited: ii: 42 42; 2// 64; //’/: 18 49—50; 19 50; 99 
4 2; roj 40; 179 45; 10:14 40; 24 42; 99 40; So 
40; v:6 42; 12 41; vi.199 40; vii.149, 134; 1 fj 
41; ix.j 41; xii.2 45; xvi. 44 40; 148 53; 


xxxiv.2 43; xxvi.78-82 53; xxxvi 64; 
xxxvii.107 53; xlii.ir 452; xlviii.9 41; Hx.2 
53-4; lxix.17 22 
see also: abrogation 

al-Qurashi, Idris 'Imad al-Din al-Anf 244 
Quraysh, tribe of 443 

al-Qurfubi, Abu ’ 1 -Qasim $a'id b. Ahmad b. 

$a'id 302 

al-Qutfubi, 'Arlb b. Sa'd 201, 203, 214, 45 5 
al-Qurtubl, Muhammad b. Ahmad 48-9 
al-Qurtubi al-Andalusi, 'Umar b. 'Abd al- 
Rahman 179 

al-Qushayri, Abu ’ 1 -Qasim Abd al-Karim 64, 

65, 66, 70, 74, 43* 

Qusta b. Liiqa 455, 456, 49 1 * 49 2 

Qustantin, Mahbub 457 

al-Qusyan, Antioch; church 455 

qutb (pole, head of the hierarchy of awliya) 72-3 

Qutb al-Din al-Shirazi 284, 421 

al-Quwayri 492 

rabbis, Muhammad and 42 
al-Rabf b. Habib al-Farahidi 34. 35 , J 8 
Rabi'ah al-'Adawiyyah 5 8 
Rabf al-Ra’y 180-1 
al-Rada'i, Ahmad b. 'isa 508 
Radhaniyyah merchants 309 
Rafidites 429 
al-Raghuni 217 

al-Rahbi Muwaflaq al-Din b. al-Mutaqqinah 149 
Ra’is al-Hasan b. $alah Munshi Birjandi 245 
rafah (return of imam) 17, 22, 23, 26-7, 29, 32 
rajag metre 325, 447, 49 ®, 5 00-1 
ramad (trachoma) 345, 359. 360 
Ramadan 10 
ramal metre 501 
Ra$abi, T. 475 

Ra’s al-'Ayn, monks from 343 
ra^d (al-Ma’mun’s geodetic survey) 305, 306-7 
Rashid al-Din Tabib, Fatflullah 224, 245 
Rashid al-Din Sinan 224, 245, 246 
rationalism see: Mu'tazilism; reason rd’y 
(individual reasoning) 3, 141, i 43 » *45 
Rayhanah bint al-Hasan 41 3 
Raytah bint al-Harith 173 
Rayy 27, 370 

al-Razi, Abu ’l-'Abbas Ahmad b. Abdullah b. 
Muhammad 212 

al-Razi, Abu Bakr Ahmad b. Muhammad b. 
Bashir 214, 227 

al-Razi, Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Shadhan 71 
al-Razi, Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Zakariyya’ 
xviii, 370-7; alchemy 328, 5 3 5 “ 7 » 338, 34°, 
341; on authority and dogma 371, 377, 
496; autobiography 185-6; bibliography 
488; character 370-1; on creation 372; 
dissemination 377; on Galen 372; life 370, 
374; and medical astrology 363; on 
medicine 344, 345 , 354 , 356, 358, 377, 


420; observational method 290, 337, 363, 

372, 377; on ophthalmology 375; on 
pharmacy 375-6; philosophy 240, 371-2, 

496; polyglot lexicon 376-7; on prophets 
j 71, 493; al-qndama al-kbamsah (eternal 
principles) 372; Quranic exegesis 50-2 
works: al-Adwiyah al-murakkabah (formulary) 
376; al-Aqrabadbin al-mnkbtafar 375; Ft 
anna al-Jabtb al-Faefil faylasuf 372; Ft 
Makhariq al-anbiy? 371; Fi'l-Sbukik ' ala 
Jalinis 372, 375; Fi- ’stinbaf a/-asma’ 376-7; 
al-Fniil 375; al~Hdwi ft "l-(ibb (Continens) 
345 , 348 , 354 , 356 , 373 - 4 , 374 - 5 , 3775 
Jadart wa-l-ljaibah 377; al-]dmC al-kabtr 
374-6; Kitab al-llm al-ildbt 372; Kitab al- 
Kbavafi 377; Kitab al-Man{iirI ft 'l-tibb, 354, 

355 , 377 ! t , 

Kitab $aydalat al-(ibb 375 ; Kitab al-Strah al- ~ 
falsafiyyab 185-6, 370-1, 374-5; Man la 
yahelnrubn al-(abib 377; al-’Xibb al-muluki 377; 
al-Jibb al-ridjani 371 

al-Razi, Abu Hatim Ahmad b. H»mdan b. 

Ahmad 238, 240, 371 
al-Razi, Abu ’ 1 -Haytham 170 
al-Razi, Abu Muhammad 'Abd al-Rahman b. 

abi Hatim Muhammad b. Idris 173 
al-Razi, Abu Zakariyya’ Yahya b. Mu'adh 66 
al-Razi, Fakhr al-Din abu 'Abdullah 

Muhammad b. 'Umar i 4 _1 5 > 3 *, 5 °“ 2 » 460 
al-Razi, 'Isa b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Bashir 
214 

Razi, Shahmardan 282 

reason and reasoning: al-Ash'ari on 8; Christian 
proof of monotheism 45 2; classifications of 
369, 383; and dogmatism 371; and faith 8, 
389, 431-2, 445; Ibaijis and 34; Mu'tazilites 
on 5, 7; and philosophy 1, 43 *— 5 ; rational 
exegesis of Qur’an 49— J 2; and revelation 
367-8. 395; ShiTs on 31, 3 2 ; and theology 
2, 124-5; see aln umler: al-Farabi, Abu Na$r 
Muhammad; al-Ghazali, Abu Hamid 
refraction, atmospheric 258 
regionalism in literature 207, 209 
religion 1; histories of sects and schisms 205-6; 
and politics 189; secular and political 
interpretation 384-5; tee alsojndmdml 
religions and sects, and philosophy (and 
religion) 

Renassia, Yusuf 47 2 
responsa , legal 153, 47 ° 

resurrection 14, 22, 4 °i" 3 ; « turn ° f thc imam 
from death or occultation {raf ah) 17, 2 2 . 
23, 26-7, 29, 32 

revelation: astrology as stemming from ^ 

antediluvian 297; and faith 389; Abu Na$r 
Muhammad al-Farabi on 385-6; law, 
revealed see short ah ; nature of Islamic 4 °, 
395 ; and philosophy 400-3, 404, 494; and 
reason 367-8, 395; theology on 2, 13 
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Revelation, Book of 449 
rewards and punishments too, 403, 440 
Rhazes set al-RazI, Abu Bakr Muhammad b. 
Zakariyya 3 

rhetoric 77. 78, 1 15, 1 a 5, 384, 471 

Rhetorius 294 

riba (interest) 140 

rice-husking machine 261 

Ridwan b. al-Sa'atl 267, 270 

Ri^wan b. al-Walakhshl 187 

al-Rifa'I, Ahmad 61, 62, 74 

rigour, academic 481 

risalah see epistles 

road-blocks 158 

Robert of Ketton 255, 341 

Roger II of Sicily 3 1 8 

Roget, Peter 107 

Roman, J. 465, 473 

Rome: ancient 169, 194, 290 (law) 153; printing 
inCi6th3i8 
al-Rudhabarl 60, 66 

al-Rudhrawari, Abu Shuja' £ahir 5 1-Dln 
Muhammad 204, 246 
al-RuhawI, Ishaq b. 'AR 351, 456 
Rum, embassy to 3 1 1 
al-Rummanl m, 128, 129, 131, 135 
Rus 309, 311, 323 
al-Ru$afI, Ma'ruf 302 
Ruska, J. 333, 336 
Rustamids 214 
Rustaq party 38 
rstjab (visibility) see under God 

Sa'adyah b. Dawud al-'Adani 473 
Sa adyah Ga’on b. Yusuf al-Fayyuml: exegesis 
468; Kitab al-Amanat 466; life 466 j prayer 
book 470; translation of Bible 466, 472, 

47 J. 474J uses Arabic script 462 
al-Sa'atl, Muhammad 267 
sabab (motivating cause) 46, 48 
al-$abbagh 61 

al-$abi 5 , Abu Ishaq Ibrahim b. Hilal 15 6, 163, 
202-3, 206 

al-§abi\ Hilal b. al-Mufcassin 164, 203, 204, 203, 
21 1, 228 

§abi’ family of Harran (historians) 202-3, 

204 * 

§abian sect 170, 202, 248, 364, 484, 486 

Sachau, E. 41 5 

Sacy, Silvestre de 241 

Sa c d al-DIn Khidr 228 

al-§afadl, Khalil b. Aybak 176, 226, 488 

§afi ’1-Din, Abd al-Mu’min al- Baghdadi 320 

safir (ambassador of concealed imam) 23 

Safwan al-Anjarl 502-3 

al-$aghanl 1 14 

taghS'ir (venial sins) 6 

al-$ahabah see Companions 

Sahara 314, 317 


al-$ahib Ibn Abbad (Isma II b. 'Abbad) 1 10 — 1 1 
163 

Sahl b. Abban 325 

Sahl b. Bishr al-Isralll, Abu 'Uthman 295 
Sahl b. Harun 484 
Sahl al-Tusjarl 32-3, 60, 61, 62 
al-Sahll, Abu 3 1-Hasan Sahl b. Muhammad 338 
Sahnun b. Sa c Id 145, 214 
Sa Id b. Ahmad b. Sa'Id al-Qurjubl, Abu ’1- 
Qasim 302 

Sa'Id b. Bafriq (Melkite patriarch) 451, 457-8 
Sa'Id b. Harun 484 

§a'id b. al-Hasan b. 'Isa, Abu ’l-'Ala’ 181 
Sa'Id b. Hibatullah, Abu ’1-Hasan 359, 361 
Sa'Id b. Khurasankhurrah 292 
Sa c Id b. al-Musayyib 141 
Saidi, O. 2 1 1 

saints, §ufl 63, 64, 65, 72-3 
saf (rhymed prose) 67, 156, 178, 315, 447, 459 
al-Sajawandl, Siraj al-Din abu Tahir 
Muhammad 149 

al-Sakkak, Muhammad b. al-Khalll 23 
Salafiyyah 12 
falah (prayer) 10 

§alah al-Din Yusuf al-Ayyubl: biography 177, 
207; histories of 222-3, 226, 227, 228; 
panegyric 222-3; reconquest of Jerusalem 
221, 223 

Salomon and Absal (anon.) 87 
Salamiyyah; imam in hiding at 237 
salicin 362-3 
Salio of Padua 296 

Saljuq period 3 1 ; al-GhazaR’s “Mirrors for 

Princes” for 166—7; historiography 218—19, 
226; land tenure 157; Zirid alliance against 
Fatimids 241 
Salman of Harran 484 
al-Sam'anl 2 1 8 

al-Samarqandl, Abu ’1-Fath Sa'Id b. Khaflf 278 
al-Samarqandl, Abu Layth Na$r b. Muhammad 
153 

Samaw’al b. Yahya al-Maghribl 185 

al-Samhudl 2 1 2 

San'a 5 212, 235, 243 

San jar b. Malik-Shah 427 

Sanskrit, transition from 249; astrology 290, 

293; astronomical works 248, 251, 417; al- 
Blrunl and 406, 416, 417; geography 302; 
Panehatantra see Kalilah wa-Dimnah\ 

Siddhdntas 251, 253 ( Sindhind) 302-3, 481 
al-Sanusl, Abu 'Abdullah Muhammad b. Yusuf 
ofTlemcen 15 
al-Saqatf 160-1 

saqiyah (water-raising device) 262 
al-SarakhsI, Ahmad b. al-Jayyib 364, 368 
al-SarakhsI, Muhammad 144 
(arf see morphology 

al-Sarraj, Abu Na?r 'Abdullah b. 'AR 64, 72 
al-Sarraj al-TusI 439 


Sarton, G. 485 

Sasan b. Sasan b. Babak b. Sasan 1 84 

satire 353-4. 5°3~4. 5 06 

satr (period of concealment) see under Fatimids 

Sauvaget, J. 322 

Sawad of Iraq 157, 309, 310 

Sawirus of Antioch 448 

Sawlrus b. al-Muqaffa' (Bishop of al- 

Ashmunayn): Bible commentaries 447, 

448; Kitab al-Siyar 222, 457. 4)8; 
theological treatises 45 1. 45 2 
tawm see fasting 
Sayf al-Dawlah 299, 379. 49 8 
Sayili, Ahmad 288 

al-§aymari, Abu M-'Anbas Muhammad b. Ishaq 
*96-7 

Sayyid, Ayman Fu’ad 21 1, 245, 247 
al-Sayyid al-Himyari 506-7 
Sbath Manuscripts 45 2 
Schechter, S. 475 
Schnurrer, C. F. 474 

schools: Christian canon law on 450; Greek, in 
Asia Minor 248; see also education and 
under, law; theology 
Science of Generation 3 3 5 
sciences xvii, 248-51; Byzantine 248, 379; 

classifications xv, xvi, 131-2, 250, 392-J, 
411; development of Arabic 121, 248-51, 
263, 482; Euclid’s concept of theoretical 
479; foreign influence 248—8 (Greek) 166, 
248, 249, 263, 282; human 366; Judaeo- 
Arabic 465; and theology 5 1; see also 
individual sciences 

scripts: Arabic (ambiguity) 115, 178, 463, 471 
(calligraphy) 65, 162, (manuals on 162, 163 
(Quranic) 41, 119; Hebrew 462, 463, 47*; 
Syriac 119, 462; see also transliteration 
secretaries ( kuttab ), sing, katib) 1 5 5 ; art of ^ 
(kitabah) writings in 157-8, 161-2; dttrrd ah 
(sleeved coat) 164; education 156, 157, 
161-3; esprit de corps 164; and 
historiography 198, 203; manuals for xvii, 
162, 163, 198, 308; Persian culture 164; and 
Shu'ubiyyah 164 

Secretum Secretorum ( Sirr al-asrar) 483 
Sedillot, J.J. 287 
Sedillot, L. A. 287, 288-9 
sentence (Jumlah ) 122, 125 
Sergius of Ra’s al-'Ayn 343, 488 
sermons, §ufi 59 
Servius Sulpicius 122 
Seth 13 

sex, literature on 361, 5°7“8 
sexagesimal notation 255, 278 
sexes, separation of 1 50 
Sezgin, F. 107, 189, 274, 288, 333, 34) 
al-Sha'bl 141 

al-Shabistari, Sa'd al-Din Mahmud 75 
Shadhan b. Bahr, Abu Sa'Id 298 
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al-ShadhiR, Abu ’1-Hasan 'All 61, 62, 64, 67 
Shadhiliyyah 68 
Shaft' b. 'All 178 

al-Shafi'I, Muhammad b. Idris 43, 142, i44"5. 

149 

Shafi'ite school 141; analytical work 146; al- 
Ash'arl and 7; biography 173; foundation 
145-6; Abu Hamid al-Ghazali on 425; 

(legal devices) 1 5 1-2; on public law 150, 

157; on roots of law 149; writings 144-5. 
147—8; Yemeni historiography 222 
shabadah (creed) io, 25 

al-Shahrastanl, Abu ’1-Fath Muhammad b. 'Abd 
al-Karim b. Ahmad 238, 244 
al-Shahrazuri 410 
sbakk (doubt) 34 
sbakkavfyyah (astrolabe) 286 
al-Shammakhl 35 
Shams al-Dawlah (amir) 390, 391 
al-Sha'rani, 'Abd al-Wahhab 61, 74, 7) 
sharl) (commentary) 348 
Shari) al-mdrifah (anon.) 69 
short ah (law) xvii, 1, 2, 145; caliphate and 142; 

Shi'ite view 19; Sufism and 5 5.7° 
al-Sharlf al-Juwwani 241 
al-Sharlf al-Murta«Ja 3 1 
al-Shaftanufi 61, 62 
shawahid (citations) 116 
al-shavkah (might) 44) 

Shawqi, Ahmad 502, 508 
al-Shaybanl, Abu 'Abdullah Muhammad 142, 
143-4, 145, M 2 

al-Shaybanl, Abu 'Amr Ishaq b. Mirar 112 
al-Shaybanl, Abu Ghalib 223—4 
al-Shaybanl, Ibrahim b. Muhammad 161 
Shayjan al-T»q (Muhammad b. Nu'man al- 
Ahwal) 20, 21 
Shayzar, castle of 186, 221 
al-Shayzarl, Abu ’l-Hasan 'All 311 
sheelot u-teshuvot (legal responses) 1 5 3 
Shfah xv, 16-32; on abrogation 18, 28, 30; on 
attributes of God 20, 21, 22, 23, 24—5, 27, 
28, 30 (anthropomorphism) 21, 27 

(visibility) 28; bado > 16-17, 18, 25. 28, 30, 

3 2; biographical dictionaries 2 1 5 ; on 
creation 20, 21, 22, 25, 28-9, 30; didactic 
verse 506-7; early theologians 20-1; 
exegesis 48, 50, 5 1; factions, writings on 
238; on faith 25-6, 29, 30; Fapmid viziers 
and 245; formation xv, 3-4; on freedom 
20, 21, 25, 27, 29, 30; Hisham b. al- 
Hakam, school of 21-3; historiography 
198, 239; history after Buwayhids 31-2; 
imamate 3, 16-20, 25, 26, 27, 29, 30-t; 
istitdah 20, 21, 25; law xvii, 19, 141- 2 . >48; 
Mahdi 16, 22, 23; materialism 23, 27; and 
Mu'tazilism 27, 29-30, 31; occultations 17, 
20, 21-2, 23, 26, 29, 30-1; on Qur an; 
creation issue 21, 22, 25, 28-9, 30; on 
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Shfah {tout.) 

prophets 19, 25; raf ah (return of imam) 17, 
ti, z 3, 26-7, 29, j 2; on reason 31, 32; on 
resurrection 22; on sharp ah 19; Shumayp 
sect 506; on sin 3; and Sunnism 196, 483; 
taqiyyah 18, 26, 29, 30, 32, 36; Traditionists 
*J~ 7 . 28, 29, 31, 32; Twelver sect 48, 148; 
set also'. Isma'ilism; Zaydl sect 
Shihab al-DIn (Isma'Ill governor of Quhistan) 
245 

ship-mills 261 

sht r tdtimi set didactic verse 
al-ShlrazI, al-Mu’ayyad fi ’ 1 -Din 242, 243, 244 
al-ShlrazI, Qufb al-DIn 284, 422 
shirk (polytheism) 1 2 
Shuja', Abu Kamil 256 
al-Shumaytl, Ma'dan al-A'ma al-Shfl 306 
ShumayjJ sect 506 
shSra (consultation) 443 
shurut (sing, sbart) (legal documents) 132 
Shu c ubiyyah 113, 133, ,64, 310, 368; and Jews 
464, 471 

Shuyikh al-hirfah (Shaykhs of the Craft) 74 
SIbawayhi, Abu Bishr ‘Amr b. 'Uthman 1 19-23; 
and Basran-Kufan antagonism 1 26; cites 
Qur an and Hadith 1 36; commentaries on 
Kitab 129; creates grammar 106, 122-3; 
evidence on early grammar 1 19-21; and al- 
KhalU b. Ahmad 121; Kitab 119-23, 122-3, 
12 j, 130; legal training 122; life 122; rare 
word patterns in 132; successors 111, 124, 
125, 127, 128, 1 3 1, 134 

Sibt Ibn al-jawzl 167, 203, 217, 218, 228, 229, 

Sicily 167, 2ij, 226, 309 
Siddhantas 233; Sindbind 302-3, 481 
siege warfare 333 
Siirt, Chronicle of 438 
Sijistan 33 

al-Sijistanl, Abu Hatim Sahl b. Muhammad 13 1 
al-Sijistanl, Abu Ya'qub 240 
al-Sijzi, Abu Sa'ld Ahmad b. Muhammad 283, 
286,299,413 

Sim'an b. KaGl b. Maqarah 447, 448 
sin 3, 6-7, 34, 37, 13 1 
Sinan, Rashid al-DIn 224, 243, 246 
Sinan b. Thabit 347 
Sind, Pakistan 243, 246 
Sindbind 302-3, 481 
al-Sindl, 'Abd al-Hamld 1 70 
sine 233, 278-9, 302 
Sionita, Gabriel 473 
siphonic action 263, 266 
al-Slrafl, al- Hasan 127 
sirah (biography) 168 

strab (biography of Prophet) xvii, 43, 63, 140, 

168, 89, 193, 307 

sirah (pi. siyar, Iba<JI writings) 33, 36 
Sirat ‘An tar 168 


Sirr al-asrar {Secretum Secretornm) 483 
Sithon, Menasheh of Aleppo 473 
Sitruk, Issakhar 472 
siyar (laws of war) 142, 143-4 
siyasah xvii, 163 
Skoss, S. 475 
Slavonic peoples 3 1 8 
smallpox 3J4, 377 
Smith, Margaret 428 
social history 176, 242 
society: and philosophy 87—98; and religion 

384-5 

Socrates: Abu Na 5 r Muhammad al-Farabl and 
379, 388; in “Histories of the Ancients” 
83; Ya'qub b. Ishaq al-Kindl on 364; Abu 
Bakr Muhammad b. Zakariyya’ al-RazI on 
} 1, 183—6, 371-2; self-knowledge 388 
Soghdians 409 
solar apogee 418 

soothsayers, pre-Islamic (kahim) x 36 
Soranus 361 

soul 98, 99-100, 363, 386-7, 400 
Spain: alchemy 340-1; al-Bakrlon 317; 

Christian Arabic literature 433; Christian 
reconquest 225; diffusion of learning to 
102; grammarians 468, 469; pisbah, manuals 
of 160; historiography 193, 213-14, 215, 

* 3 1-*. 45 5 » Jews in 461, 463-6, 467, 468, 
469, 47 *; letters to kings of 163; map py 
mathematics 96; philosophy 95-8, 368; 
translation schools 362, 461, 468, 469, 472, 
495 ! Umayyad rule 213, 481, 495; water- 
clocks 262; set also Cordova 
specific gravity 239, 419-20 
speech ( kalam ) 8, 23, 121, 122, 130 
stars: fixed 273, 276, 292; navigation by 323 
statecraft 133, 163-7, *49 
statics 237 

steelyard clepsydra 260 
Steinschneider, M. 473, 474 
Stephanus of Alexandria 346 
Stephanus Byzantinus 297 
Stephanus son of Basilius (Iffifan b. Basil) 362, 
487 

Stem, S. M. 236, 237, 247 

Stockholm manuscript (alchemy) 3 3 1 

Stoicism 8, 332, 493 

stoning, death by 42-3 

Storey, C. A. 274 

story-telling set tales 

Strassburg University 475 

Strauss, Leo 378 

Su Sung water-clock 266 

succession, law of ('//* al-fara’itf) 149 

Successors 47, 48, 169, 171 

Sudani troops of Fapmid state 241 

al-Sufi, 'Abd al-Rabman b. 'Umar 280, 2S1, 282 

Sufism xvi, 36-75; Adah al-Suluk 66-7; 

admonitions 60; allegory 36, 68, 70, 71; 
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anthropology 437-8; apologetic 64, 70-1; 
asceticism 52, 34, 58, 74; avrad 67-8; 

Bahya b. Paquda and 467; Basran 59; 
biography 56, 62-3, 172, 177 {set also 
hagiography); brotherliness 74; celibacy 
74; converts 58; correspondence 39, 61-2, 
70-1; degeneration of literature 37, 64; 
didactic works 56, 59; divine converse, 
literature of 67-8; early literature 58-9; 
epistles ( risalah ) 61-2, 65; erudition 75; 
ethics 74; etiquette literature 66—7; foreign 
language literature 7 1 ; futuwwah 74; Abu 
fjamid al-Ghazall and 11, 62, 101—2, 4 * 4 , 

426, 431, 445. 496; gnosis 57, 69, 71, 7*. 

468; hagiography set separate entry, 

Hanbalism and 12; history after al-Ghazall^ 
445; humour 66, 71; invocations 67; ishraqt 
school 468; and Jews 467 - 8 . 469 ; kalam 11; 
Kufa 59; lexical derivations 70; literary 
style j 6-8, 63; Logos theme 72-4; love, 
theme of }8, 71-2; and magic 71; manaqib 
works 60-1, 65; miracles 64, 445; morality 
60-2, 74, 438; moralizing literature 60-2; 
and Muhammad 72; narratives, short 60; 
novice training 6}, 66; parables 68; Path, 
literature of (tartqah) 68—70; Persian 71, 75, 
and philosophy 57. 68 , 468, 496; poetry 58; 
prayers 67-8; problems and answers 61; 
qafaf technique 71; and Qur’an 32-3, 39, 

64; reference literature 64-}; saints 63, 64, 

65, 72-5; sermons 39; and sharf ah 35, 70; 
story-telling 71; (artqah 68-70; and 
Umayyads 59; on unity of God 69; 
veneration, literature of 64; virtue, 
literature of 74; also hagiography 
$ufris 33 

Sufyan al-Thawri 14 J 
sugar-cane crushing machinery 261 
Suhrab, Ibn Sarabiyun 305, 307 
al-Suhrawardi, Qiya’ al-DIn 'Abd al-Qahir 66 
al-Suhrawardi, Shihab al-DIn 'Umar 65 
al-Suhrawardi al-Maqtul, Shihab al-DIn Yabya 
b. Habash 64, 68, 87, 468 
al-Sulaml, Abu 'Abd al-Raljman: apologetic 70; 
biography 61, 63; denounced 5 3; etiquette 
writings 66, 67; exegesis 33, 59 *. moralizing 
literature 39. 61; testament 60 
works: Jawamt adab alyufiyyah 66; Maqamat 
al-awliya 61; Su/uk al-arifin 67; Jabaqat al- 
(Hfiyjab 63; ‘ Uyub al-nofs wa-mudavatuba 69 
al-Sulayhl, 'All b. Muhammad 242, 243, 244 
§ulayh> dynasty of Yemen 222, 241-2, 242-3 
Sulayman b. Gabirol 467 

Sulayman al-Mahrl (the Merchant) 322, 323, 327 
Sulayman b. Ruljaym 468-9 
Sulayman b. Yasar 141 

al-§ull, Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Yabya 161-2, 
164, 205, 499 
sulphur 329 


Sumer; didactic poetry 498 

Sumra dynasty of Sind 245 

Sunbad (Ispahbad) 292 

sundials 286, 287 _ 

ssmnah 1, 10; grammar and 1 30; and Qur an 43, 

47; as root of law (*f»/ al-fiqb) 140, 143, 

144, 148-9 

Sunni Islam: and Fapmids 234, 241, 245; al- 
Ma’mun attempts to reunite with Shfah 
20-1, 485; theology xv, 1-15; see also 
individual aspects 

Sura, Academy of 464, 466, 477 
Surat, India 246 

surgery 35*, 559 _ . 

surveying 252, 263; al-Ma’mun s, of length 01 
degree 305, 306-7 
Suryan 45 1 
Suter, H. 274 

al-Suyutl, Jalal al-DIn 53, *46 
Sylvius }54 

syntax 118, 121, 122, 134, * 35 ; morphology 
separated from 125; of Qur’an 45, 46, 49 
Syria: archives 191; astronomy 287; Ayyubid 
eta 225—30, 244. Christians 446, 45 *» and 
conquest of West 213; dialect 219, zzo, 
Fapmid rule 220—1, * 34 . * 44 — 5 . 457 . 
geography 230; historiography 217, ** 9 “ 

21, 223, 225-30, 457; law 14*; Mamluk era 
221, 228, 287; Mongol invasion 230; Nizarl 
da‘vah and 244—5; sundials 287; Umayyads 
and tradition 197-8; set also individual cities 
Syriac language: Christian literature 212, 447 . 

462; glossaries 108; historiography 212, 

437; philosophy 77. *48; script 119, 46*; 

$ufi literature 71; translations from Greek 
1 19, 248, 294, 480, 485. 488 (astrology) 290 
(medicine) 343 (philosophy 77, 248 
(retranslated into Greek) 248, 343, 449 . 

487; transliteration 462; words borrowed 
from 1 16 

Ta'aslf, Qay?ar b. Musafir 238 
tabaqat (biographies) 133, * 7 *. i8 9 * ' 94-5 
al-Tabari, Abu Haff 'Umar b. al-Farrukhan 293, 
295, 296, 481 

al-Tabari, Abu Ja'far Muhammad b. Jarir: 
exegesis 44, 46-7. 4®. l *4> *46, '9 1 . I 99> 

200, 452; historiography 165, 198,199- 

201, 214, 264 (continuations of Ta'rikb) 
201, 203, 210, 217, 224, 227, 228, 229,433- 
6 (translation into Persian) 209; on 
Isma'ilism 246; jurisprudence 146, 15*. 

199; objectivity 200, 209; as polymath 19 1, 
199; sources 124, 14*. , 9 , « ‘ 95 » * 97 . , 9 ®» 
199-200, 202, 209, 464 

al-Tabari, 'All b. Rabban 345-6, 35 °. 557 
Tabaristan, history of 20} 
al-TabarsI, al-Fa^l b. al- Hasan 48 
al-Tabi‘un see Successors 
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Tabin, Yemen 507 
tadblr al-mulk (basis of kingship) 165 
tafslr see Qur’an and Quranic exegesis 
Tahart 33, 36, 214 

ai-TabawI, Abu Ja'far A^mad 14, 152 
Tahir b. Ahmad b. Babashadh, Abu ’1-Hasan 
132-3, 182 

Tahir b. al-Husayn 295 
Tahir Dhu ’l-Yamlnayn 165, 166 
Taj al-Dln b. Aja’allah 'Abbas al-Sakandarl 60 
62 

Taj al-Islam aI-Maw$iH 61 
Tajikistan 246 

Tdj-namah (Pahlavi work) 166 
tajribah (experimentation) 336 
al-Takritl, Abu Na$r Yahya b. Jarir 43 1, 436, 
459 

al-Takritl, Abu Ra’ifah 45 1, 452, 45 3, 434 
talab al-rfdsah (pursuit of leadership) 1 27 
Tala’i' b. Ruzzlk 222, 245 
tales 7 t, 168, 273, 470; see also: fables; Kalilah 
wa-Dimnab 

Talib al-Haqq see al-Kindl, 'Abdullah b. Yahya 
talion, law of 449 
Tamlm b. al-Mu'izz 239 
al-Tamimi, Isma'U 241 

al-Tamlmi, Muhammad b. Umayl 337-8, 340 
Tamir, c Arif 247 

Tammam b. 'Amir b. 'Alqamah 503 
tamyix (grammatical term) 125 
tangent 233, 278-9, 412, 413 
Tanhum b. Yusuf Yerushalmi 469, 474 
taqdir (interpolation) 42, 46, 123-6 
TaqI ’1-DIn b. Ma'ruf 270, 287 
taqijyab (precautionary dissimulation) 18, 26, 29, 
jo. 3*. j6 

taqlid (imitation) ii, 34, 31 
taqslm (grammatical term) 128, 133 
taqwlm (ephemerides) 279-80 
Tarafah b. al-'Abd 502 

tarbiyat al-!}udud (training for Fapmid da is) 234 
tarlf (biography) 1 68 
tarlkh (history) 188-9, *97 
Ta’rlkh Baghdid 174, 218 
tarlqab ($ufT Path) 68-70 
tarlqab Mubammadiyyah (Wahhabism) j 2 
tarjamah (pi. tarajim , biography) 168 
tarjamab dbatiyyab (modem Ar., autobiography) 
*83 

tashblh see anthropomorphism 

tasbkik (ambiguity) 397 

ta{Il (denying God all attributes) 8 

tawlfid see unity of God 

al-Tawhldl, Abu Hayyan 204 

td'wll (esoteric interpretation) 12, 41, 54, 234, 

*43 

(awtl metre 501 

taxation 142, 156-7, 139—60, 301, 449, 499—500 
tayus al-mubham (exegetical term) 44— 5, 46 


toyman (geographical region) 309 
Tayyib b. al-Amir 243 
TayyibI da c wah 242, 243-4, 246 
technology see mechanical technology 
temperaments, four 343, 356 
testaments (mafaya), §ufi 60 
testimony 140, 152, 449 
textbooks 143, 368—9; see also : grammar 
(pedagogy); medicine 

al-Tha'alibl, 'Abd al-Malik b. Muhammad jo 7 , 

162, 167, 173, 2 to 

Thabit b. Qurrah al-Harranl: astronomy 279, 
*8°, 282-3, *98; §abian background 485 — 
6, 495; translator 249, 254, 264, 304, 482, 
485-6, 494, 495, 49-7; trigonometry 282-3 
Thabit b. Sinan 202 
Tha'lab 126, 130 
Tha'labah b. JJafib 172-3 
Themistius 482, 488, 497 
Theodore abu Qurrah 451, 484 
Theodore of Mopsuestia 448 
Theodosius 492 

theology ( kalam): apologetics 2; c aqiddt 

(compendia) 14-15; authority 3-4, 304, 

371; on Day of Judgement 14; defined 1-2; 
development of discipline xv, 47; didactic 
verse 498, 501, 503, 504; dogma 12-14, 
H-M. 4*9; and grammar 128; Judaco- 
Arabic 466—8, 484; and laws 1, 2-3, 19; 
linguistic study of Qur’an 9-10; and logic 
380; methods criticized 12, 382-3, 493; and 
natural sciences 5 1 ; and philosophy xvi, 
10-11, 31, 78-9, 380, 393, 424, 428; pillars 
of Islam to; and politics 3—9; reason and 2, 
resurrection 14; revelation 2, 13; 
schools 4, 9, 12 (see also individual schools ); 
secretaries and 155; see also : creation; 
freedom; God, attributes of; Qur’an; 
resurrection; Traditionists; Traditions; 
unity of God; and under individual religions, 
movements and sects 

Theophilus (teacher of Matta b. Yunus) 492 
Theophilus (ThawfTl al-Rahib) 436 
Theophilus of Edessa (Thawfil b. Turn!) 295, 
*96. *97. 457. 497 n 
Theophrastus 494, 497 
Thomas Aquinas, St 393 
Thousand and One Nights 273 
Thrasymachus 85 

thunderstorm, Fakhr al-Dln al-RazI on 5 1 
(ibb al- ammah (popular medicine) 348 
Tibbetts, G. R. 326, 327 
al-Tibr al-masbukfi naftyat al-Muluk (“Mirror 
for Princes”) 166-7 
tidal mills 261 
Tigris, river 261 
Tijaniyyah 68 
timber, lamination of 270 
time-keeping: astronomical 284-6; al-BIrunl’s 


survey of known world 408-9; clocks 261, 
268, 270, 272 (see also water-clocks); 
steelyard clepsydra 260; sundials 186, 287 
Timothy I (Nestorian patriarch) 45 1 
al-Tirmidhl, Muhammad b. 'AR al-IJakim: 
apologetic 70; on etiquette 66; 
hagiography ( Kitab Khatm al-vilayah ) 61, 

64, 72; moralizing works 60, 61; on path 
69; synopsis of Qur’an 39 
Tobias b. Mosheh 47 a 
Toledo 286, 341 
tolerance 371, 428 
toothpicks, didactic verse on 501 
Torah 13 
touchstone 329 
toys, mechanical 262 
trachoma ( ramad) 34 J, 359, 360 
Traditionists: early 143; Shi'ite 23-7. * 8 » *9> J 1 * 
32; see also: mubadditbun; mutakallimim 
Traditions xv: atbar 139, 140. *4U * n< * 

biography 141, t4*. 168; canonical status 
127; Christian reference to 452; 

Companions and 43, 47. 4®, 1 J9> *4°. M*. 
168; and historiography 193; Ibn Hanbal 
on 145; as root of law (uful al-fiqb) 1 59, 

140, 148-9; on rulers 192; §ufi criticism 
5 3; see also: Haditb-, isnatk ; Traditionists 
Traini, R. *J5 

transits ( mamarr ) 407, 415, 4*6 
translation movement xv, 477-97; beginnings 
480-4, 495; end of movement 494-7'. 
Hunayn b. Ishaq 487-90 (see also under 
Hunayn); after Hunayn 491-4; under al- 
Ma’mun 484-5; patronage 481, 48*. 48 J, 

484- 5, 485-6, 487 (Banu Musa) *64, 484, 

485- 6, 487 (Harun al-Rashld) 481, 482 
(Khalid b. Yazid) joi, 333 (al-Ma’mun) 
484-5; pragmatic motivation 483, 485, 
496-7; in Spain 363, 461, 468, 469, 472, 
495; systematic organization 483; Thabit b. 
Qurrah 485-6 (see also under Thabit); see also 
under individual authors, under individual 
languages, vh? Armenian; Berber; French; 
Ge'ez; Greek; Hebrew; Latin; Pahlavi; 
Persian; Sanskrit; Syriac; and under. Bible; 
Christian Arabic literature; Qur’an 
transliteration: Hebrew 462, 463, 464-5. 
471-2; Syriac 46* 

Transoxiana 157. D 9 

travellers 186, 3**~4; dissemination of 

scholarship 207; geographers 31 4, 3 M, 

316; technical information from 261 
Treveris, Peter 36* 
tribes, Arab 33. *89, l 9°» 443 
trick vessels *63, 264-5, 268, *70, 272 
trigonometry *5 3-4; al-BIrum on 283, 288 
412-13, 418; chords 253, 302, 421; and 
land management 160; sine 253, 278-9, 
302; spherical 288, 41 >. 4*5 (and 


astronomy) 253-4, 277, 278-9, 282-3; 
tangent 253, 278-9, 412, 413; words used 
instead of symbols 256 
Tubingen 474 
al-Tujibl 59, 7 1 

al-Tuluni, Abu 'All Khalaf 360 
Tulunid period in Egypt 210, 298 
Tunis 174-5 

Turkish language 71, to8, 165 
Turks in Fapmid Egypt 240, 241, 245 
al-Turiushl, Ibn abi Randaqah 167 
Tus 4*4-5. 4*7 

al-fusl, Abu Ja'far Muhammad b. al-Hasan 31, 

48 

al-Tusi, Na$Ir al-Dln b. al-Husayn see under 
Na$Ir al-Dln 
al-TusT, al-Sarraj 439 
al-Tustari, Sahl 52-3, 60, 61, 62 
Twelver Shi'ites (Ithna 'Ashariyyah) 48, 148, 

236 

'Ubaydullah b. 'Abdullah b. 'Utbah 141 
'Ubaydullah b. Abraham b. Musa b. Maymun 
468 

'Ubaydullah b. JibraY 456 
'Ubaydullah al-Mahdl 236, 237, 239, 466 
al-'Ukbari 137 
Ullmann, M. 363 

Ulugh Beg 277, 278, 279, 283, 482 

'Urnan 33, 34, 36-7, 3 8 

'Umar 1 b. al-Khattab 17, 17*, >9* 

'Umar II b. 'Abd al-'Aziz 59, 192, 210, 216, 301 
'Umar al-Khayyam 254, 256, 259 
'Umarah b. abi ’1-Hasan al-Hakam! 184-5, 222, 
245 

al-'Umari, Ahmad b. Yahya b. Fadlullah 3*1, 

322 

Umayyad era: caliphate of Cordova 213, 481, 

495; genealogy 195; geographical literature 
301; Ibadism 33; local historical documents 
190; §ufism 59; Syrian tradition 197-8; 
translation 481, 495 
Umayyah b. abi ’l-§alt 498 
ummah see community 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 246, 420, 

475,476 . 
unity of God (tawk'td) *,13; Almohads and 11; 

Ash'art view 8; Christian view 45* _ 3; 

Galen and 489; ghaynyyab 453; Judaeo- 
Arabic view 466; Mu'tazilitcs on 5; Shi itc 
view 23; $ufi view 69; Sunni theology 2, 5, 
8, 10, 13, 5i. 393 

universe, representation of 273 _ 

al-Uqlidisl, Abu 1-Hasan Ahmad b. Ibrahim 255 
al-'Urdi, Mu’ayyad al-Dln 284, 287, 4** 
c urf (customary law) 141 
'Urwah b. al-Zubayr 14* 

Usamah b. Murshid b. Munqidh, Abu 1- 
Mu?affar 182, 186-7, *21, 231 
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c ushr (tax) 1 5 7 

u{ul al-fiqh (“roots” of law) 159, 140-1, 14}, 

144, 148-9, 152, 425 
usurpation, rights of 144 
usury 140 
al-Uswanl 241 
al-'Utuql 241 

'Ufarid b. Muhammad al-Hasib 282, 419 

'U{bah, 'Abd al-Rahman 17 1-2 

al- c Utbi, Abu 3 1 -Na$r Muhammad 177, 206, 209 

'Uthman (caliph) 17 

c Uzayr (Ezra) 292 

vacuum 384 
Vajda, G. 475 
Valcns 294, 297 
valves, conical 266 
Vasco da Gama 326 
Vattier, P. 230 
Vaux, Carra de 284, 428 
Vesalius 354 
Vitruvius 260, 263 

vizierate: ascendancy 155, 205; Egyptian 222, 
24;; histories and biographies 163, 205, 
208, 222, 245; wi^arah (treaties on art of) 
162; set also Barmakids 
vocalization of scripts 115, 178, 463 

wad (promises) 6 
Wadi Da' wan 34 
Wahbiyyah Iba^ism 34 
Wahhabism 12 
al-Wahidl 5 3 
va'Jd (admonitions) 6 

Wakf , Abu Muhammad Bakr b. Hayyan 1 3 3 
Walzer, R. 479 

waqf (religious endowment) 149-50 
al-Waqidl 192 
al-Waqqashl 102 
war, laws of ( siyar ) 142, 143-4 
al-Warathanl, 'Abd al-Wahid 62 
al-Warjalanl, Abu Ya'qub Yusuf b. Ibrahim 38 
al-Warjalanl, Abu Zakariyya 3 Yahya b. abl Bakr 
2J2.239 

al-Warraq, Abu Bakr Muhammad b. c Umar 70 

al-Warraq, Muhammad b. Yusuf 215 

wayaya (testaments) 60, 68 

Wa$il b. 'Afa 3 4-5 

al-Wasip, TaqI 3 l-DIn 62 

water-clocks 262, 264, 266, 267-8, 272; 

Archimedean 263, 267, 268 
water dispensers 270 
water-mills 258, 260, 261-2 
water-raising machines 262, 270, 27/; pump 269 , 
wheels 258, 261 
Wathlmah 192 
al-Wathiq 305, 480 
Watt, W. M. 427 

wavjr (Islamic neologism) 1 1 5 ; see also vizierate 


al-Wazzan, Husayn 66 
weather 198-9, 275; see also meteorology 
weights and measures 159, 306 
Wensinck, A. J. 428 

West, Muslim: historiography 213-15, 227, 
231-21; al-Tabari on 201; theoretical 
astronomy 284; see also : Africa, north; 
Maghrib; Spain 
wheat, extraction-rates of 161 
Wheelock, Abraham 175 
William of Aragon 298 
willow used in medicine 362-3 
windmills 262 
witchcraft 361 
wi^arah (art of vizier) 162 
word of God 64; Christ as 453; see also Logos 
word-lists 106-7, I2 5 
world-map 314 
Wright, William 125 
writer’s cramp 374 
writing, introduction of 41, 188, 189 


al-Yafi'I, 'Aflf al-DIn 64 
al-Yaljshur (falcon) 182 
al-Yahsubl, Tya<J b. Musa 170, 173 
Yahuda, A. S. 475 
Yahya b. 'Abd al-Mu'fl 135 
Yahya b. abl Man$ur 276 
Yahya b. Adam 157, 159 
Yahya b. c AdI, Abu Zakariyya’ 127-8, 447, 451, 
45 3, 454; school of 493-4 
Yahya b. al-Bafriq 363, 482-3, 484 
Yahya b. Hakam al-Ghazal 503 
Yahya b. Hamzah al-'AlawI 238 
Yahya b. Harun 487 

Yahya b. Jarir al-Takriti, Abu Na?r 45 1, 456, 
459 

Yahya b. Khalid al-Barmak! 293, 295, 499 
Yahya b. Man$ur 482 
Yahya b. SaTd al-Anfakl 219, 241, 457 
Yahya b. Yahya al-Laythl of Cordova 143, 144 
Yahya al-NahwI (John Philoponus of 
Alexandria) 365, 433 
Yahya al-Nawawf 148 

Yahya Yehudah b. Bal'am, Abu Zakariyya 3 469 
Ya'qub b. T af ic| *5 3 

al-Ya'qubl, Ibn Wa<#ih 198-9, 200, 304, 309-10, 
3 ” 

Yaqut b. 'Abdullah al-Hamawi: biography; 

(Irshad al-arsb) 170, 174, 178, 230, 312, 503; 
(anecdotes in) 181 (on al-BIrun!) 405, 406, 
422 (al-$afadl omitted) 226; geographical 
works 304, 312-15, 320, 508; method 178; 
sources 184, 459 
Yazld b. Mu'awiyah 16 
al-YazIdl, Abu Muhammad 123, 126 
al-Yazijl, Na$If 502 


Xenophon 178 
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Yefet b. 'All 469. 474 
Yehudah ha-Levi, Abu ’1-tfasan 4«7 
Yehudah b. Mosheh 300 
Yehudah b. Quraysh of Tahart 469. 474 
Yemen: astronomy 279-8°; Ayyubt «a3. 
244; didactic verse on 5°7. 5°». Fa l ,ml 
238, 239, 242-3, 246; historiography 212 
13, 222, 231, 239, 245; Iba«JIs 33, 34, 3 • 
interest in languages 108; Judaeo- ra k 
literature 468, 475. 476; Ottoman conquest 
246; Shafi'ites 222; §ulayh‘d state 2Z2 ’ 
241—2, 242-3; TayyibI ddwah 243-4, 2 46. 

Zaydls 213, 222 

Yu’annis b. 'Abdullah, Abu $ahh 449 
Yuhanna b. IJaylan 379 _ 

Yuhanna b. Masawayh 346, 35 3. 4»4, 4»7 
Yuhanna b. al-T a b ar > 456 
Yunan 368 

Yunus b. 'Abd al-Rahman 2 2 23,24 
Yusuf b. Ibrahim al-Ba$Ir, Abu Ya qub 466, 
470 

Yusuf b. Waqar of Toledo 468 

al-Zabldi, Abu ’l-Fay«J Muhammad Murta<Ja 
106, 115 

Zacuto, Abraham 47 2 
al-?afir (Fatimid caliph) 243, 245 
Z*fit al-ljaddad 245 
zahir (exegesis) 47, 5 2 
al-£ahir, al-Malik 226 
al-?ahir Baybars 178 

?ahiris 137. J 4» _ 

al-ZahrawI, Abu ’l-Qasim 363 


al-Zajjajl, Abu 5 1-Qasim 128-9, M°, >3'. 1 3 2 
al-rakah see alms . , , 

al-Zamakhshari, Abu ’1-Qasim Mahmud b. 

'Umar 49-5°. 5 2 > ,o8 . 11 3, *33 4 
Zangids 227, 245 
al-Zaqqaq, 'All 1 5 1 
Zaradusht 292-3, 297, 299 
al-Zarqall 286 

Zarqaliyyah (type of astrolabe) 286 
al-Zawzanl 108 
Zavd b. 'All 17, i 4 I-2 > J 4 8 
Zaydl sect 17. 213, 2 4 °; l°g al works ,4I_Z ’ 14 ’ 
in Yemen 213, 222 
Zayn al-' Abidin b. Nujaym 146 

yjs (astronomical tables) 251, 2 7 6 ' 8 > 2 79 , 28 5 > 
V 288, 305, 457 ; computer-aided study 283, 

ghurrat al-yfat (Sanskrit) 417; Z'J al-Arkand 
,02, 303; Zlj al-Shah (Pahlavi) 25 1 

Zirids 214, 2 4 °. 2 4 L _ 2 99 
al-Ziyadi, Abu IJassan 197 
Ziyarat literature 64 
zodiacal signs 275 

Zoroastrianism 5, 170, 2 94 > 39 “ 9 » 4 9 
Zosimus of Panopolis 332 
al-Zubaydl al-Ishblll no 
Zucker, M. 475 
Zuhayr b. abl Sulma 49 8 > 5 02 
al-Zuhri, Ibn Shihab Muhammad 19 3 
Zuhur (realization of Iba«JI state) 3 3-6 
Zurarah b. A'yan 20 
Zuray'ids of 'Adan 243 
al-Zurqanl 143 



